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PREFACE. 


HOEVER attentively conſiders the 
Naval Hiſtory of England down to 
the time at which we cloſed our fourth vo- 
lume, the laſt year of the war alone excepted, 
may perceive, that in proportion as this coun- 
try increaſed in ſtrength ſhe decreaſed in exer- 
tions; ſo that ſhe became remarkable, rather 
for what ſhe was capable of doing than for What 


ſhe actually did. 


When the conteſt for ſuperiority e 
this nation and the republic of Holland gav 
riſe to naval wars, the fleets of the two es 
proceeded to ſea with a determined purpoſe to 
meet and engage each other: conflicts enſued, 
dreadful even in the recital ; the battles then 
fought were between men who ſought victory 
_ even in the very jaws of death, and each cam- 
paign produced more than one general engage- 
ment between the whole maritime ſtrength 


of the contending parties. Theſe were vio- 
A 2 "Ione 
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lent See and the fate of a whole people 
frequently hung ſuſpended on the events which 
might be produced 3 in the ſpace of a few hours. 


After many battles had been fought, none of 


which, however, proved ſo deciſive as totally to 
ruin the vanquiſhed, the commonwealth of Eng- 
land, in the reſult, bore away the palm of victory, 
and forced her adverſary to acknowledge her 

ſapetiority as a maritime ſtate, and deprecate 
her vengeance. An execrable prince, indeed, 
afterwards, cauſed the glory of the nation to be 
tarniſhed, and made it apparent, that no ſupe- 
riority in a people can avail them aught, when 


their ſovereign, abandoning himſelf to debau- 


Chery and profuſion, renounces the duties of a 
King, and conſiders his ſubjects in no other 


light than as the reſources from whence to re- 


pleniſh his prodigal waſte. 


When reciprocal intereſts united the 1 
commonwealth to this country, and the grow- 
ing power of France enabled that all-graſping 


monarchy to contend with the maritime ſtates 


combined, larger fleets indeed covered the 
Channel, but fewer battles were fought : the 


overwhelming deſtruction which ſoon burſt 


on the naval power of Louis XIV. in the action 


off La Hogue, decided the conteſt at once. 


In the lon g and glorious war of queen Anne, 
the contending powers were too unequal in force 
on the ſea, for their fleets to ſeek opportunities 
to meet and join battle; ſo that only one bene 

| Ti 
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ral engagement happened during a twelve year's 
war, and that brought about more by accident 


Gag 3 , and quite indeciſive in its termina- 


The adminiſtration of Sir Robert Walpole 
diffuſed a langour over the national ſpirit ; par- 
ticularly in the naval department. While the 
intereſts of the continent became the favourite 
object with the crown, the miniſter was buſied 
in bribing and ſecuring to himſelf a majority in 
the houſe of commons. When government 
1s influenced by theſe views, the qualifications 
of a ſeaman are too often over-looked, when 
parliamentary intereſt pleads forcibly for pre- 
ferment. Hence a ſet of men were brought 
forward, who were better qualified to cringe 
at levees, than direct Britain's thunder againſt 
her enemies; and whilſt the ſpirit of the people 
continued unimpaired, it was ſuffered to waſte 
itſelf in inactivity, for want of leaders equally 
determined and er rr: of 


We are now entering on a period the moſt 
brilliant and glorious in the annals of this 
country, Great Britain, under the auſpices 
of a miniſter, the majeſty of whoſe ideas in- 
ſpired a nation naturally diſpoſed to undertake 
great deſigns, roſe to the very pinnacle of 
power. Until Mr. Pitt became miniſter, 
ſays an able French politician, “ every enter- 
prize of the e Engliſh proved unfortunate, from 


having 
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having been ill-concerted ; but no ſooner 


were the reins of government put into his 


hands, than contrary effects were produced. 


The deſigns which he planned were prudent - 
and beneficial; his preparations were con- 
_ ducted with foreſight and diſpatch, his means 
were ſo well ſuited to the end he meant to 
obtain; he made ſo judicious a choice of per- 


ſons to execute what he had planned; he eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch harmony between the land and 
ſea-officers, and raiſed the ſpirits of the Eng- 


liſh to ſuch a height, that his whole adminiſ- 
tration was a ſeries of conqueſts.*” In ſhort, 
every period of the Englith Hiſtory eſtabliſhes 
this doctrine as an axiom, that ſuch are the 
genius and reſources of this country, that 


nothing is wanting to enable Britons to tri- 


umph over every enemy, but ability in the 


executive part of government ; and few mi- 


niſters have ſhewn themſelves equal to the 


conducting of a war. 


* Raynal liv. X. 
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The Naval Hiſtory of GREAT Barr ain from the Com- 
mencement of Hoſtilities with FRANCE in 1755 79 
108 Feacs j. 


CHAPEL 
Proceedings previous to the Declaration of War. 


of Aix la Chapelle had relieved Europe from 
L the calamities of war. The ambition of 
France had heretofore ſpread deſolation in Europe, 
and the leagues formed to check the power of that 
formidable monarchy had drained the moſt con- 


8 «i years had now elapſed ſince the peace 


ſiderable kingdoms of their beſt blood, as well 
as exhauſted their treaſures, Theſe violent and re- 


peated conflicts had terminated in nothing more than 
1mpoveriſhing and weakening each contending ſtate. 


But the general tranquillity which followed theſe 


commotions was not deſtined to continue long; a 
new and more remote cauſe of miſunderſtanding 
was now ariſing from the weſtern horizon. At firſt. 


it 3 like a ſmall ſpeck forboding little miſ- 


chief, but ſoon the gathering ſtorm aſſumed a more 
formidable aſpect, until at length it had no other 
limits than thoſe of the globe itſelf. America, the 
late reward of European induſtry, after it had groaned 


under the cruelty of its European lords, was at length, 


by 


s NAVAL HISTORY [Boox VII. 


by no very ſingular chain of contingencies, deſtined 
to become the cauſe of conteſt among Europeans 


| themſelves. The Engliſh ſettled in America more 


as their aſylum from perſecution than to collonize 


it from principles of policy and views of ſtate ; and 
as they were at firſt ſettled more by the connivance 


than countenance of the Mother Country, ſo they 
advanced in growth and conſequence from their 
natural vigour more than from any derived ſtrength. 


But when England began to breath after the civil 


commotions that had threatened its ſubverſion, and 


when the conſtitution became better eſtabliſhed at 
the revolution, and the commerce of this country 


began to be more widely extended, the American 
colonies then were thought worthy the ſerious atten- 
tion of the Britiſh legiſlature. France on the other 


hand, had paid the leaſt attention of any European 


Power to remote colonies ; the politics of that go- 
vernment ſeemed ſolely bent to give laws to Europe; 
the extenſion of commerce was ſcarcely at all at- 


_ tended to. Canada had been diſcovered by ſome 


French navigators, and an excluſive charter had 
been granted to private adventurers for carrying on 
the trade of that New World, but very little na- 


tional benefit accrued from thence. The mouths of 
the Miſſiſſippi were pretended to be firſt explored by 


ſome other adventures of the ſame nation, and a 


ſettlement was made upon the eaſtern banks of that 


immenſe river: many years elapſed before much 


ſtrength or importance were acquired to either of 


theſe colonies, occupying the two extremities of the 
continent of North America; till at length the 
traders of Canada in proſecuting their intercourſe 
with the Indians inhabiting to the South-welt of 
their ſettlements on the great lakes, began to trace 
the courſe of the Ohio, and found it diſcharge itſelf 
into the Miſſiſſippi. This prefented to their view 

5 an 
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an eaſy means of communication between the north- 
ern and ſouthern, parts of that immenſe continent; 
the enterprizing ſpirit of the French nation was 
rouſed by the greatneſs of the object which opened to 
their view; new ſettlers were ſhipped off in greater 
numbers, and a national phrenzy prevailed for ſome 
time, from the fulleſt preſumption, that immenſe 
| treaſures were contained in the bawels of the earth. 
Such is the weakneſs of the human mind, that it 
can never attentively view a new object that ſtrikes 
the ſenſes with a proſpe& of advantage, but it pre- 
ſeatly becomes giddy by behoiding it, and ſets no 
bounds to its expectations. In the ſettling of the 
Miſſiſſippi the wealth of the eaſtern and weſtern 
regions, already diſcovered, was to be ſurpaſſed, 
But it happened fortunately enough for the French 
nation, as well as for all Europe, that theſe gold and 
filver mountains were never traced; however, a 
trade with the Indians was carried on, which, as it 
promoted induſtry, and tended to better the circum- 
ſtances of thoſe concerned in it, without ſupplying 
them with ſuperfluous ſpecie, was highly beneficial. 
The French, finding the ſea- coaſts from Georgia 
quite to Nova Scotia occupied by the Engliſh, di- 
rected their attention aſſiduouſly to conciliate the 
affections of the Indians, with whom they bartered 
the manufactures of Europe for furs and various 
ſkins. Nothing more contributed to cement the 
friendly intercourſe with theſe people than the con- 
duct of the miſſionaries that were diſperſed among 

them. The apparent ſanctity and regularity of their 
lives, the doctrine which they inculcated, founded 
on the benevolent principles of the goſpel, could 
not but be attended to with ſatisfaction by theſe 
unſophiſticated ſavages. Having thus gained their 
confidence and friendſhip, the uſe, or rather abuſe, 
that they made of it, deſtroyed the merit of all their 
former exertions, As the French had comparatively a 
Vor. V. „„ | very 
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very feeble footing in North America, it was neceſ- 
ſary to ſtrengthen themſelves by Indian alliances ; 


and the moſt effectual means of doing it was to 


render the Engliſh as odiovs as poſſible; for which 
purpoſe, when the miſſionaries would give theſe 


people ſome idea of the principles of Chriſtianity, 


whenever they dwelt on the life and ſufferings of 


eſus Chriſt, they would repreſent the Engliſh as 
the wicked Jews who crucified their Saviour; thus 
petverting the purity of religion to anſwer the baſeſt 
purpoſes of worldly policy. ; SED 
© Theſe ſecret practices were ſoon followed by more 
open acts of violence on the inland boundaries of 


the Engliſh ſettlements. They erected a chain of 


forts extending ſeveral hundred miles, which formed 
a regular communication from Canada to Loui- 


fiana, and as they were nn nn ge encroach- 


ments on the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh, could not fail 


to ſpread the moſt ſerious apprehenſions through the 
colonies, who conſidered theſe faſtneſſes as made to fa- 


cilitate the reduction of the whole continent, as ſoon as 
their enemy's ftrength ſhould be found adequate to 
their deſigns. To diſpoſſeſs the French of theſe 


forts, ſome troops were ſent from England to 


America, under the command of general Bradock*, 


* The French having erected forts and made ſettlements on the river 
Ohio, in the weſtern parts of Virginia, Mr. Denviddie, governor of that 
province, remonſtrated, by letter, to the French commandant, and 
entrufted it to the care of major Waſhington, (cf whom much will be ſaid 
in the ſequel of this hiſtory). He ſat out on the 31ſt of October, 1753, 
and, in his way, entered into a negotiation With the chiefs of the fix In- 
dian nations, and was accompanied by ſome of their principal people to 
the Freneh ſettlement. In this embaſſy Waſhington narrowly eſcaped 
death from a party of French Indians, who fired upon him from a very 
ſhort diſtance; and as narrowly eſcaped drowning, in paſſing a river 
upon a raft, He returned to Willian:ſburg on the 36th of January 1754, 
having obtained a _—_ unſatisfactory anſwer from the French comman- 
dant. The object with the fix Indian nations was to prevail on them to 


take a decided part with the Engliſh colonies againſt the French; but to 


this purpole they could not be gained over. Recou:ſe was ſoon after 
Had to open force, and Waſhington, (then advanced to the rank of a 
colonel) at the head of four hundred men, being aitacked by a party of 
nine huudred French, was compelled to ſurrender on the zd of July that 
fame year. Waſhington ſerved under Bradock, in his expedition the 
next year; the unfortunate iſſue of which might have been prevented, 


had bis advice been adopted by bis commanding officer. 
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action, and the captain, with ſeveral gent 
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and a fleet of twenty-four ſail of ſhips was ſent out 


under the command of admirals Boſcawen and 


Moſtyn in April 1755, to intercept whatever ſup- 


lies might be ſent from France to Louiſbourg or 
Canada. But whilſt every thing looked hoſtile in 


Britiſh miniſter to the French court were treated with 


America, the two courts maintained the appearance 
of perfect amity; the remonſtrances made by the 


great reſpect, and the fulleſt aſſurances given of the 


diſpoſition of France to appoint commiſſioners to 
ſettle the boundaries between the poſſeſſions of the 
two nations, and if any encroachments had been 


made on the rights of Great Britain, they ſhould be 
given up in the moſt ample manner. But theſe 
profeſſions of diſintereſtedneſs and a pacific diſpoſi- 
tion, deceived neither party; no ſteps were taken to 

adjuſt the differences by a friendly diſcuſſion of the 


matter of right, whilſt each nation ſeemed ſecretly 


French men of war, the Alcyde and Lys, by the 


Dunkirk, the honourable captain Howe, and the 
Defiance, captain Andrews“, part of admiral Boſ- 


cawen's fleet, which had formed a line of obſerva- 


reſolved to reſt its cauſe on the deciſion of arms. 
The firſt overt act of hoſtility was the taking of two 


tion along the American coaſt. Theſe two ſhips 


+ June 10, 1755. Boſcawen deſpatched thefe two ſhips from his fleet 


to requeſt the French men of war to come into his wake; and further 
ordered, in caſe they refuſed compliance, which could not but be ex- 
peed, then 10 fire upon them and compel them. Captaik Howe, when 
he came aleng-ſide the Alcyde, ſaw the ſhip was entizely unprepared for 
4 and ladies, paſſengers, 
en the deck. The meſſage he delived himſelf to the French captain, 


who aſked ** if there was war between the two nations“ he was an- 


ſwered in the negative. He then refuſed to comply with che requeſt of 
the Engliſh admiral. Howe informed him that he had orders to compel 
him, and thoſe ord:rs hs muſt obey ; but as he ſaw he wag off his guard, 


not expecting ſuch. an attack, reſpect to him and to the ladies who were 
with him, led him to ſuſpend hoſtilities until he wat prepared to return 


them, he would therefore allow him a certain time to fit his ſhip for 
action. This converſation was carried on in French, and the two caps 


rains parted, When the ltipulated time arrived, captain Howe caing 
from his cabin, where he had retired after the parley, drew his ſword, 


faying, “ Now, my lads, fire away. The action then began, and the 


Dunkirk, in the reſult, compelled her antagoniſt tg ſtrike. 


i 
- 


had 
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had been ſeparated from the French ſquadron, com- 
F | manded by M. Bois dela Mothe, and fell in with 
the Engliſn off Newfoundland; on board theſe 
ſhips were eight companies of land- forces, and the 
governor of Loviſbourg, together with thirty-thou- 
WE land pounds ſterling. 
Fs On the 21ſt day of June, ee. Amira Boſcawen 
wr: was joined by rearvadenied Holbourne, and the ſame 
day the fleet came within a mile of Louiſbourg har- 
bour, and diſcovered that part of the French fleet 
was ſaſe in that port: fo that after cruiſing ſome 
time in thoſe ſeas, the fleet returned to England, but 
the Eſperance, a French ſhip of ſeventy-four guns, 
was taken, on her return, by the Orford man of war, 


of three hours. 
In conſequence of the repreſentation made by 
the Faſt India directors to government, a ſquadron 


rear-admiral Watſon ; but we ſhall referve our ac- 
count of the proceedings of that gallant commander 


one connected narrative. 

No ſooner was this tranſaction in America known 
in Europe, than the Duke de Merepoix, the French 
ambaſſador at the court of London, fat out for 
France, and the Engliſh miniſter at that court was 


open declaration of war, although the Britiſn navy 
was let looſe on the French merchantmen with as 
little reſerve as if war had been actually declared. 


The proceedings of the French in America; the 


large ſupplies of land- forces and warlike ſtores 
which they were tranſmitting thither, certainly 
warranted every ſtep that was taken to oppoſe 


plies ; ; 188 it was ſurely a wanton act of outrage to 
commit 


of fifty guns, captain Stevens; after an engagement 


- . 


was ſent to the Eaſt Indies under the command of 


until the year 1757, when they will properly form 


recalled : however, peither nation proceeded to an 


fuch proceedings, and to intercept ſuch ſup- 
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commit depredations in Europe on the French 


merchant-ſhips, who might juſtly plead the faith 
of treaties and the eſtabliſhed laws of civilized ſoci- 


eties for their ſecurity and protection. The conteſt 


then properly lay between the two crowns ; and 


acts of hoſtilities on the ſeas ſhould have 


been confined to the ſhips of war of both nations, 
and to ſuch of them only as were employed in the 
cauſe of diſpute ; to extend acts of hoſtility beyond 
that ſpecific boundary, without a declaration of war, 
might be productive of great advantages by depriv- 


ing France of her ſeamen, but ſeems repugnant to 


the laws of civilized nations, whilſt an immediate 


declaration of war, would have ſecured all the advan- 
tages exempt from the diſgrace. 


In December 1755, M. Rouille, miniſter and ſe- 


cretary of ſtate for foreign affairs in France, wrote 
to Mr. Fox, then one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ftate to the king of Great Britain, to demand a a 


reſtitution of all the ſhips, both men of war and 


merchantmen, that had been taken by the Engliſh, 
declaring the King, his maſter, ready to enter into 
a negotiation for ſettling the diſputes relative to 
North America, upon their being reſtored. In 


anſwer to which letter, Mr. Fox declared, the king, 
his maſter, ſincerely diſpoſed to preſerve the tran- 


quillity of Europe, but that he could not on any 
account make the reſtoration of the captures a pre- 
Itminary to an accommodation; ſuch proceedings 
having been juſtified by the hoſtile ſteps taken by 
France in a time of profound peace. The moſt 


formidable armaments were now prepared in France, 


though that kingdom ſcrupulouſly refrained from 


any act of retaliation on the high ſeas for the de- 


predations committed on their trade by the navy of 
Great Britain; and ſo cautious were they of every 
open act of hoſtility, that an Enghth man of war, 


bound 
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bound to Carolina, having on board governor 
Lyttelton, which was taken by Count Guay's ſqua- 


dron, and carried into Nantz, was, by order of the 


French court, reſtored. But whilſt this moderation 
was obſerved on the part of France, her miniſters, 


in every European court, inveighed with great bit- 
terneſs againſt the injuſtice of the Engliſh; at 
the ſame time avowing the intentions of the king, 
their maſter, to take honourable and ample ven- 


geance of ſuch flagrant violations of the faith of na- 


tions. Large armies were formed throughout that 
extenſive kingdom, and ſuch bodies of troops march- 
ed down to the coaſts neareſt to England, as ſeemed 
to intimate the determination of the French court, 
to begin the war in the heart of their enemies 
country. b „ e 
At that time the Britiſh miniſtry was com- 
poſed of men neither diſtinguiſhed for their abi- 
Iities, nor confided in for their integrity, nor did 
unanimity of council give weight to their meaſures; 
each among them was deſirous of urging ſuch 
as beſt tended to fix him in the ſtation he 


held : to. ſome, pacific meaſures were moſt advan- 


tageous, whilſt others placed their hopes ſolely on 


a war ; they were, however, all agreed in dreading 


the menaced invaſion from France with an abject 
deſpondency. The terrors which had ſeized the 


miniſtry ſoon ſpread themſelves through the nation. 
The fleets and armies of Great Britain had been ac- 
cuſtomed to proclaim its ſtrength and conſequence 


through every part of the globe, whilſt the kingdom 
that ſent them forth repoſed in the ſecure poſſeſſion 


of eaſe and tranquillity, cultivating the ſoftening 
and enervating arts of peace : but now a fatal re- 


verſe was likely to happen, and Britons were to fight, 


not for glory and conqueſt, but to maintain their 


poſſeſſions, liberties, and lives. The people 


figured 
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figured to themſelves the ſtandard of France already 
nthed before their very dwellings. The face f 

che country too, which, like Sparta of old, was open 
on all ſides, unſecured by any internal "fortreſſes, 

ſtruck a panic into thoſe who had too much wealth 


to be warlike. In this ſtate of general terror, a 
body of ten thouſand Heſſian and Hanoverian | 


troops, were voted over by parliament to pro- 


_ rect the country : and general York, our miniſter” 


at the Hague, was directed to make a requiſition 
of ſix thouſand troops from the States-general 


of the United Provinces, which that republic was, 


by treaty, engaged to ſupply, in cafe Great Bri- 


tain was attacked by France. The memorial which 


he preſented on this occaſion, was ſoon followed by 


one from M. Daffry, the French miniſter reſiding 
there, in which the obligation which the ſtates of 
| Holland were under to aſſiſt Great Britain in caſe 
ſhe was attacked, was acknowledged; but it was in- 


ſiſted that France ſo far from having atracked Great 
Britain, had borne with unexampled patience, the 
many open and avqwed fepredations that had been 
made both on the king and ſubjects of that king- 
dom; that his maſter was deſirous of living on 
terms of friendſhip with the republic, but ſhould 
not ſee with indifference that ſtate taking a deciſive 


pr with his enemies; and that the ſtates of Hol- 


and were bound by no treaty to aſſiſt Great Britain 
with troops, when her own violences had drawn on 


her the vengeance of an injured monarch. Thus 


did the Dutch find themſelves likely to become par- 


ties in a war now ready to break out in Europe, con- 
trary both to their inclinations and intereſt : ſhould 


they render Great Britain the ſupport: demanded, 
the ſtates would infallibly expoſe themſelves to the 
reſentment of France, and they could no other way 


with- hold the ſtipulated aſſiſtance from Great Bri- 


tain, 


not concerned as principals. 555 
Meanwhile the coaſts of France were .crowded 
with troops: a large fleet was got ready at Breſt, 
and boats were conſtrufted in different ports to 
_ tranſport theſe troops to the oppoſite ſhore. But 
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tain and maintain their public faith-inviolate, than 
by declaring that power the aggreſſor in the quarrel: 
but from this embarraſſment they were ſoon relieved 
by Mr. York declaring, that his court would wave 


its claim to the ſupply of troops, to prevent the 


, 


ſtates being forced into a war in which they were 


amidſt the general panic that had ſeized the Eng- 
liſh, there were not wanting ſome few, who nobly 
attempted to rouſe the ſlumbering ſpirit of the. 


nation. A well regulated militia was propoſed, as 
the ſafeſt and only conſtitutional defence of the 


country. This meaſure was urged in the houſe 


of commons by Mr. Pitt, with all that ener- 
getic eloquence which diſtinguiſned him. The 


language he conſtantly held there was, Send away 
your foreiga mercenaries, Great Britain alone is 
equal to her own defence. "9 


At length it became evident that this threatened 


invaſion was only a feint, deſigned to cover the real 


intentions of France, which were directed to a more 
remote object. A fleet of thirteen ſail of men of 


war, commanded by M. de la Galiſſoniere, beſides. 


tranſports, having on board ſixteen thouſand troops, 
under the Marſhal Duke de Richlieu, ſailed from 
Tovlon in April, 176, for the Iſland of Minorca, 


where this formidable army was landed. The Eng- 
liſh miniſtry was ſo engrofled by the apprehenſions 


of danger at home, that they had ſhamefully neg-. 
lefted the means of preſerving the important poſ- 
ſeflions of Minorca and Gibraltar. At the time that 
the French armament was ready to fail from Toulon, 
the Engliſh fleet deſtined for the Mediterranean was 

| pn riding 
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/ 
riding at anchor at Spithead, and the commanders 


of the regiments that garriſoned thoſe fortreſſes, 
were abſent from their duty in England, notwith- 


ſtanding hoſtilities had been commenced on the ſide 


of the Engliſh ten months before, and the object of 


the Toulon equipment was by no means equivocal. 
At length a fleet of ten ſail of the line, under the 
command of the admirals Byng and Weſt, ſailed 
for the Mediterranean, having on board nearly a 
regiment of ſoldiers for Gibraltar ; to the lieutenant 


' governor of which place orders were ſent to draft 


a battalion from the garriſon to re-enforce Minorca. 
Much about the ſame time admiral Holborne ſailed. 
for North America with ſeven ſhips, and Sir Edward 


Hawke with a fleet of obſervation was cruiſing off 
the harbour of Breſt. As ſoon as the deſcent of the 
French troops was authenticated at London, war 


againſt France was declared in due form, and ſoon. 

after the like ceremony was performed in Paris *. 
On the iſt day of November, in the year 1755, 

that great metropolis, and mercantile city, Liſbon, 


began to be almoſt utterly overturned and deſtroyed; | 


repeated ſhocks of earthquakes, forſeveral ſucceeding 
days, completed the general miſery. The king 
and parliament of Great Britain, to teſtify their 


commiſſeration of the ſufferers, ſpeedily tranſmitted 
thither one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, for 
the relief of the diſtreſſed ſurviving inhabitants of 


that city, in money and proviſions, Theſe ſhocks 
extended into Spain, where the ſmall town of Setu- 


bal was almoſt deſtroyed, others damaged; and 
the ſea riſing higher than the quay at Cadiz, ſwal- 


lowed up all that came in its way. The earthquakes 
which thus ſhook Europe, were likewiſe felt in 
Africa; and the ſame day that the inhabitants of 
Liſbon periſhed, the earth opened near Morocco, 
where a whole tribe of Arabs was buried in the 


* 18th May and 9th June, 1756, 
Vol. V. ee abyſs 
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abyſs, and the cities of Fez and Mequinez were 
equal ſufferers with Liſbon. Theſe dreadful con- 
vulſions of nature were the forerunners of as bloody 
a war as ever deſolated the continent of Europe. 
During the courſe of the year 1755, no fewer than 
twenty five French Eaſt India Company's ſhips, 

failed from Port L'Orient, for India and China, 

which ſhews the vaſt increaſe of the French Eaſt 
India Commerce in the ſpace of a few years. On 
the other hand, the loſſes which the Engliſh Com- 
pany had ſuſtained, occaſioned a large debt to be 
contracted, which with the ſubſidies paid to the Na- 
bobs and other great officers in India, and the mi- 
litary ſorce abſolutely neceſſary to be maintained 
there, obliged the directors at this time to reduce the 
dividend on their transferrable capital ſtock from 8 
to 6 per cent. notwithſtanding all their ſhips, amount- 
ing to twenty one in number, had returned ſafe dur- 
ing the year, and their cargoes were valued at up- 
wards of two millions ſterling. 

Fifty thouſand ſeamen, including nine thouſand 
one hundred and thirty eight marines, were voted 
for the ſervice of the year 1786. The whole 
amount of the grants was upwards of ſeven mil- 
lions, of which the following articles were for 
maritime purpoſes, viz. 

Seamen at 4 pounds each man perl 


month, 13 months 2,600,000 
Ordinary of the Navy, including 2 | 
half pay to Sea Officers } 9 
For building the hoſpital at Haſler, 
near Goſport. j 9 
| Buildings, rebuildings, and repairs SZ 
of the Navy ; COP 


Towards paying off the debt of the Navy 300,000 
The ſum of 115,000l. was granted to New Eng- 
land, New York, and Jerſey in America, as a reward 
for their paſt ſervi ices, on account; and 55,0321, for 
ſupportipg the colony of Nova Scotia, 
State 
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, the "Ron Navy of GR IAT BRITALIN at the 
De al alion of War againſt ch, in the Year 


7 


5 Firſt Rates, 
.- 100 Guns. 
Royal Ann, 
Britannia, 
Royal George, 
Royal Sovereign, 


Royal William. 


8 Second Rates, 

90 Guns. 
Blenheim, 
Duke, 
St. George, 

Namur, 
Prince, 
Ramillies, 
Princeſs Royal, 
Union. 


53 Third Rates, 


11 of 80 Guns. 


Barfleur, 
Boyne, 
Princeſs Caroline, 
Cambridge, 
Cornwall, 
Prince George, 
Marlborough, 
Neptune, 
Newark, 
Norfolk, 
Ruſſel. 


6 of 74 Guns 
Culloden, 


Invincible, 


Monarque, 
Terrible, 
Torbay, 


| Fougueux. 


29 of 70 Guns. 
RELA 


Berwick, 
Buckin gham, 
Burford, 


Captain, 


Chicheſter, 
Dorſetſhire, 


Edinburgh, 


Eliſabeth, 

Eſſex, 

Prince F rederick, 
Grafton, 


Ham a 


Kent, 
Lenox, 
Monmouth, 


Naſſau, 
Northumberland, 
Royal Oak, 


Orford, 
Princeſſa, 
Revenge, 
Stirling Caſtle, 


Suffolk, 
| Somerſet, 
: Vanguard, 
- Yarmouth, 


Swiftſure, 


| Magnanime. | 


Iptvich, 


Rupert, 


4 of 66 Cuts. 


Prints Amelia, 
Cumberland, 


3 Devonſhire, 
Lancaſter, 


3 of 64 Guns. 


Intrepid, 
Trident. : 


34 Fourth Rates, | 
60 Guns, . 


St. Albans, 


Anſon, 


Auguſta, 
Canterbury, 
Deflance, 


Dragon, 


Dreadnought, 
Dunkirk, 
1 Eagle, 
Ereter, 
Greenwich, 


Jerſey, 


K ingſton, 


Lion, 


Medway, 


Princeſs Louiſa, 


Princeſs Mary, 
Prince of Orange, 


Montague, 


| 8 
| Lee A 


Plymouth, 
Rippon, 
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Rippon, Rocheſter, Saphire, 
Strafford, Saliſbury, South-Sea Caſtle, 
Sunderland, Severn, Thetis, 
Superbe, Sutherland, Torrington, 
Tilbury, Taviſtock, Woolwich. 
Tiger, Wincheſter. * 
Vigilant, e 57 Sixth Rates, 
Windſor, 38 Fifth Rates, 24 and 20 Guns, 
Weymouth, 44 Guns. Amazon, 
Worceſter, Adventure, Alderney, 
York. America, _ Aldborough, 
5 Angleſea, Arundel, 
In all ene Hundred Ambuſcade, Bellona, 
Ships of the Line. Cheſterfield, * Biddiford, 
. Crown, Boſton, 
32 of 50 Guns. Diamond, Bridgewater, 
Advice, | Dover, Blandford, 
Aﬀiſtance, Eltham, Centaur, 
Antelope, Prince Edward, Deal Caſtle, 
Briſtol, Expedition, Durſley Galley, 
Centurion, Enterprize, Dolphin, 
Chatham, Goſport, Experiment, 
Colcheſter, . Glory, Flamborough, 
Cheſter, Prince Henry, Fowey 
Deptford, Humber, , 
Falkland, Faſtings, Gibraltar, 
Falmouth, Hector, Greyhound, 
Glouceſter, Jaſon, Garland, 
Guernſey, Kinſale, Glaſgow, 
Hampſhire, Launceſton, Grand Turk, 
Harwich, Ludlow Caftle F 
Iſis, off Inverneſs, 
Litchfield, Liverpool, Kennington, 
Leopard, Looe, Loeoſtoffe, 
Newcaſtle, Lynn, | 7 Lively, 
Nonſuch, Mary Galley, Lys, 
Norwich, Pearl, we, 
Oxford, Penzance, Margate, 
Portland, Fool, Mercury, 
Preſton, Rainbow, Mermaid, 
Panther, Roebuck, Nightingale, 
Ruby, Romney, Pheœnix, 


Port 


CRP. I.] 


Port Mahon, 
Queenborough, 
_enown, 


Rye, 
Sea-Horſe, 
Shoreham, 
Squirrel, 
deaford, 
8 
Syren, 
Sphinx, 
Surprize, 
Succeſs, 
Scarborough, 
Solebay, 

4 artar, 
Triton, 
Unicorn, 
Wincheſter, 
Wager, 

Royal Caroline. 


In all 227 Sail. 


3 BOMBS. 
Firedrake, 
Furnace, 


Granado. 


30 SLOOPs. 


Albany, 
Badger, 
Baltimore, 


Cruizer, 


Diſpatch, 


Falcon, 


Ferret, 


F. 


Fortune, 


Grampus, 


Happy, 


Hazard, 


Hornet, 


Hound, 


Jamaica, 


King's Fiſher, 


Otter, 
Peggy, 


"eregrine, 


Porcupine, 


Ranger, 
Raven, 


Saltaſh, 


Savage, 


250 Scorpion, 


Alfo 
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Shark, 
Speedwell, 
Swallow, 
Swan, 


Swift, 
Trial, 


Viper, 
Vulture, 


Waſp, 
_ Weazle, 


Wolf. 


11 YacurTs, 
Catherine, 


Charlotte, 


Dorſet, _ 
Fubbs, 


„ 
William and Mary, 15 


Bolton, 


Chatham, 


Drake, 
Portſmouth, 


Queenborough 5 


ſeveral Fire- : 


ſhips, Hoys, &c, 


State 
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State of the Navy of France at the Declaration of 
Far againſt GREAT BRITAIN, in the Year 17 56. 


Perrier de Salvert's Guns. 


\ Squadron. 


ieee - - 5-36; -Lieorne 
Guns. Hipopotame 50 


Le Courageux 78 Junon 46 
Prothee 64 Roſe 30 
Amphion 50 Pleide e 
Aigle 30 La Gracieufe 24 
Fleur de Lys 30 Nymphe 24 
Emeraude 283 Topaxe - 14 
Conflans' Squadron, 
At. Brefl, Le Soleil 80 
Le Comet 30 Bourgogne 80 
Amethyſte 30 *Tonnant 80 
Blonde 20 *uperbe 74 
Brune 30 Defenſeur 74 
Zephyr 30 *Dauphin 74 
Hermione 26 *Juſte 7 
Valeur 26 Hardi 66 
Fidele 26 Bienfaiſant 64 
Friponne 26 Inflexible 64 


Eveille 64 


Galiſſmiere's Fleet. Capricieux 64 
Le Foudroyant 80 * Arc-en-Ciel 50 


Comeraire 74 Diana 30 
_ Teuronne . 5 
Redoutable 74 For carrying Troops 
Guerrier 74 to America under 
* Content 64 M. Beaſſier. 
* Triton 64 Le Hero 
Sage 64 Illuſtre 64 Alcion 
Lion 64 Leopard 
 Orphee - 64 Sirene 30 


Amarante 


At Breſt and Roch- 


On a Cruize, 
La Thetis 
Mutine 


Cumberland 


Anemone 


Opiniatre 
74 St. Michel 


60 Appollon 


Guns. 


30 


30 


30 
12 


Le Formidable 80 
Entreprenant 74 


944 


24 


24 
24 
24 


24 
I2 


At Cape Breton and 
Martinico. 
Le Prudent 
* Aquilon 
* Attalante 


74 


60 
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A 51 Guns. | | 
10 * PFloriſſant 74 Celebre 64 
Le Hector 74 | ®Northumberl.70 Robuſte 64 
1 Vaillant G64 Dragon 74 Solitaire 64 
25 * Achille 64 | Ns Terrible 64 
Hercule 64 In different Dicks. Aigrette 30 
Oriflamme 50 I' Ocean 80 Veſtable 30 
ST gangs ok, *Centaur 70 Minerve 24 
Careening. Diademe 74 Olea” 24. 
 TL'lntrepideyg Zodiaque 74 Protecteur 74 
Conquerant 4 Monataure 74 F 1 64 
1 Magnifique 74 Souverain 74 Modeſte 60 
3 | Sceptre 74 Glotieux ..... 74. Defiance 30 
Algougeux 74 Not then named Surprizae 30 
Floride 74 Belliqueux G64 Warwick 50 


[I Thoſe marked“ were in ſervice during the preceding war. 
yy comparing this lift, with that given in our fourth volume, 
page 378, the reader will ſee the prodigious ſtrength gained 
by France at ſea during eight years; ſhe being at this time 
miſtreſs of fix ſhips of eighty guns—twenty-eight of ſeventy 
I  four—three of ſeventy—one of ſixty- ſix t /enty- four of 
ſixty- four three of ſixty—making in the whole ſixty-five 
line of battle ſhips. Of fifty gun-ſhips and frigates ſhe had 
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From the Declaration of War with Franct to the 
Reduction of LOUISBOURG by Admiral BOSCAWEN 
in 175 


N the declaration of war a gainſt France, his Bri- 

tannic majeſty ſat forth that the neutral iſlands 
were not evacuated according tothe aſſurances repeat- 
edly made; and that a body of French troops attacked 
the Engliſh fort on the Ohio, and took poſſeſſion of 
it in a time of profound peace. Notwithſtanding 
this act of hoſtility,which could not but be looked upon 
as a declaration of war, yet the king of Great Bri- 
tain contented himſelf with ſending ſuch a force to 
America as was indiſpenſably neceſſary for the im- 
mediate defence and protection of his ſubjects 


againſt freſh attacks and inſults. In the mean time 
great naval armaments were preparing in the ports 
of France; theſe preparations made it neceſſary on 


the part of Great Britain to oppoſe the landing of 
the French troops in America. The fortifications 
of Dunkirk were enlarged, having been repairing 
for ſome time; great bodies of troops were marched 
down to the coaſt, and England was threatened with 


an invaſion ; to prevent the execution of theſe de- 


ſigns, and to provide for the ſecurity of the king- 
doms thus threatened, orders were given to ſeize all 
French ſhigs at ſea, and detain them, keeping their 


cargoes as entire as poſſible, without proceeding to 


the 1 of them, until by an hoſtile invaſion 
of che i9and of Minorca by the French king, the 
intentions of France were no longer concealed, and 


it becames manifeſt that ſhe Was tefotyed to harken 


to no terms of accommodation.“ 
5 As 
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As though the elements had conſpired with the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry to retard the expedition which Ad- 
miral Byng commanded, contrary winds and calms 
detained him ewenty-ſeven days on his paſſage to 
Gibraltar. He found in that harbour Commodore 
Edgcombe with three men of war, which made his 
whole force thirteen line of bartle ſhips, beſides five 


frigates. On applying to the lievtenant-governor 
of that fortreſs for the troops which he was required 


to furniſh, the governor thought it unſafe to comply 


with the order ; the admiral therefore put to ſea, with 


only about a hundred officers and ſoldiers, after 
ſtaying there ſix days. He was now no longer 
ignorant that Minorca was actually invaded, and 

that a French fleet of conſiderable force was riding 2 


triumphantly off that iſland, No ſooner had the 
admirals letter (which he diſpatched from Gibraltar) 
reached home, than the cauſe which had retarded the 
progreſs of the fleet was reſolved into the conſtitu- 


tional dilatorineſs of the commander in chief, and 
it was confidently aſſerted that he would not fight. 


On the 19th of May the Britiſh fleet came within 


ſight of fort St. Philips, where the Engliſh colours 


were ſtill flying, and the place was defended by the 


brave general Blakeney. The ſame day the F ich 
fleet appeared, conſiſting of twelve ſhips of the line 
and five frigates. The Engliſhſhips wereneitherſoclean 


nor ſo well manned as thoſe of the enemy. The next 
morning both fleets were drawn up in line of battle, 
the Deptford, a fifty gun ſhip, being ordered out of 
the line, to make the numbers equal; the Englith 


fleet keeping to the windward bore down upon the 


enemy; about two in the afternoon the ſignal for 
_ engaging was given, when admiral Weſt who led 
the van, began the fight. The Intrepid, which was 


ſtationed towards the centre of the line, preſently 
had her fore-top maſt ſhot away, when the Deptford 
1 Was 
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was ordered to ſupply its place. The action con- 


tinued till ſix in the evening, during which time 
admiral Byng, who led the rear, was not nearer than 


a mile and a "half of the French rear; but at this 


diſtance ſhot were exchanged, ſome of which, from 
the French admiral, hit the Ramilies, the ſhip the 
Engliſh admiral was ou board; at length the van of 


the Þ rench fleet bore away before Admiral Weſt, 


and were gradually followed by the reſt of the feet, | 
which were able to outſail the Engliſh at the rate of 
three leagues to one, owing to the ſuperior condition 


of their ſhips, beſides which, Admiral Weſt's diviſion 


had ſuffered confiderably in the action, whichwas ren- 
dered hotter to his ſhips, as the whole fleet diſcharged 


their broadſides upon him as they paſſed, having 


entirely diſengaged themſelves of 2 rear diviſion 
by the diſtance that had been kept during the whole 
battle“. Night coming on, the Engliſh refitted as 


well as they could, expecting that the French would 


renew the attack the next day; but two days paſſed, 
and the enemy was but juſt viſible from the maſt- 
head, and did not attempt to come down. Byng 


then called a council of war, in which the unanimous 


opinion was, that the condition of the ſhips in general, 


and the injury three of them in particular, had ſuſtained 
in the action, rendered it prudent to return to Gibraltar, 


inſtead of going in ſearch of the enemy, or attempt- 


ing to relieve St. Philip's fort; as the ſmall force 
which could be ſpared for the latter ſervice, by being 
no ways eſſential, would only increaſe the number of 


priſoners, and in caſe of a ſecond action with the 


French at ſea, would be much miſſed on board the 
ſhips. This reſolution being taken, Minorca was 


abandoned to the French, and the Britiſh fleet re- 
turned to Gibraltar. Meantime the ſiege of fort St. 


* A ſon of admiral Weſt, then ſixteen years of age, received a wound 
this engagement, on board the Buckingham, of which he never reco- 
vo, ; and in September, 178 more than teen. - five years after, it 


cauſed his death. 
Philipe 
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Philips was carried on with great ſpirit, and the place 
was defended with conſummate {kill and bravery; at 


length many of the outworks were taken by ſtorm, 


and the garriſon being worn down with inceſſant 
fatigue, without any hopes of relief from the 
fleet, the brave governor at length ſubmitted to an 
honourable capitulation on the 29th of June,“ by 
which the garriſon was allowed to march out with 


all the honours of war, to carry with them their 
| baggage and effects, and were to be immediately 
tranſported to Gibraltar. 


Whilſt the Britiſh admiral lay with his fleet in the 
ſtraits, the Antelope arrived there, having on board 
Sir Edward Hawke and admiral Saunders, who were 


appointed by the lords of the admiralty to take the 
command of the fleet; and the admirals Byng and 


Weſt were ordered home to give an account of their 
conduct. The letter which the former of theſe hat 
written after the action of the 20th of May, had 

been publiſhed in a mutilated manner, and had in- 


cenſed the nation to the utmoſt againſt the writer, 
who, till he found himſelf diveſted of his command, 


ſeemed not to have entertained a doubt concerning 
the rectitude of his conduct, or of his ſtanding ac- 


quitted by thoſe who had a right to ſcrutinize it. In 
the ſame ſhip went Lord Tyrawley to take upon him 
the government of Gibraltar, and lieutenant general 


Fowke was ordered home for the purpoſe of en- 
c 5 
On their arrival in England, the commander 


in chief and the lieutenant general were put under 
an arreſt, while the vice admiral was received 


at court with very particular marks of reſpect. The 
nation ſeemed in this inſtance to unite as one man in 
ſoliciting his majeſty, that ſtrict enquiry ſhould be 
made into the cauſe of ſuch very ſignal diigrace and 
loſs. A court-martial was appointed to be held on 


board 
A. D. 1756. 
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board the St. George, at Portſmouth, for the 
purpoſe of trying admiral Byng. It was com- 
poſed of four admirals and nine captains, * and 
began on the 27th of December. The witneſſes 
on the trial were of different opinions, reſpecting 
the landing the hundred men which the admiral had 1 
on board his fleet; the naval officers thought it would 
have been highly improper, whilſt general Blakeney 
ſaid it would have rendered him eſſential ſervice, and 
enabled him to have defended the place till Sir 
Edward Hawke could have arrived to its relief. The 
court, after having ſat ſeveral days, at length agreed 
unanimouſly, © that as ſo great a number of officers, 
belonging to the garriſon of St. Philips, were on 
board the fleet, and as their preſence there muſt have 
been much wanted, the admiral ought to have put 
them on board one of the frigates he ſent a-head, in 
order to their being landed if found practicable, and 
if not landed before he ſaw the French fleet, he ought 4 
to have left the frigate to have endeavoured to land * 
them, notwithſtanding he did ſee the enemies fleet. 
When the Britiſh fleet on the ſtarboard tack were 
ſtreached abreaſt, or about the beam of the enemy's 4 
line, the admiral ſhould have tacked the fleet altoge- 5 
ther, and immediately have conducted it on a direct 
courſe for the enemy, the van ſtearing for the ene- 
my's van, the rear for the rear; each ſhip for her op- 2 
poſite ſhip 1a the enemy's line, and under ſuch fail as þ 
might have enabled the worſt ſailing ſhip, under al! 
plain fails, to preſerve her ſtation. The admiral 
retarded the rear diviſion of the Britiſh fleet from 
cloſing with and engaging the enemy, by his ſnorten- 
ing ſail in order that the Trident and Princeſs 
Louiſa might get again a-head of the Ramilies, 
inſtead of which he ſhould have made ſignals to 
thoſe ſhips to make more ſail; and he ought to have 


* Vice-admiral Smith prefident, rear-admirals, Holbourne, Norris and 
Broderick. The captains, Holmes, Geary, Boys, Moore, Simcoe, 
Douglas, Bentley, Keppel and Dennis, 
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made ſo much ſail himſelf as would have enabled 
the Culloden, the worſt ſailing ſhip in his diviſion, 
to have kept her ſtation with all her plain ſails ſer, | 
in order to haye got down with as much expedition 
as poſſible to the enemy, and thereby have pro- 
Pell ſupported the yan diviſion. The admiral acted 
wrong in directing the fire of the Ramilies to be 
continued before he had placed her at a proper 
diſtance from the enemy, as he thereby not 
only threw away ſhot uleleſsly, but occaſioned 
a ſmoak which prevented his ſeeing the motions of. 


the enemy, and the poſition of the ſhips imme- 


diately a-head of the Ramilies. After the ſhips that 
had received damage in the action were as much 


refitted as circumſtances would permit, the admiral 


ought to have returned with his ſquadron off St. 


Philips, and endeavoured to have opened a commu- 


nication with that caſtle, and to have uſed every 
means in his power for its relief, before he returned 
to Gibraltar; but admiral By ng did not do his utmoſt 
to relieve St. Philips's caſtle.” It appeared by the 


evidence of lord Robert Bertie, lieutenant-colonel 
Smith, captain Gardener, and other officers of the 


ſhip, who were near the perſon of the admiral, that 
they did not perceive any backwardneſs in him during 
the action, or any marks of fear or contuſion either 

from his countenance or behaviour; but that he 
ſeemed to give his orders coolly and diſtinctly, and 
did not ſeem wanting in perſonal courage; and from 
other circumſtances the court do not believe that his 
miſconduct aroſe either from cowardice or difaffec- 
tion; notwithſtanding which, 1t appeared to the court 
that during the engagement he did not do his utmoſt 
to take, fink, burn and deſtroy the ſhips of the 
enemy, and aſſt ſuch of his own ſhips as were en- 
gaged z he therefore fell under the twelfch article of 
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war, which pronounces death for ſuch neglect; and 


the court adjudged him to be ſhot to death on the 
28th of February following, but unanimouſly and 


earneſtly recommended him to mercy. 
His majeſty referred the examination of the 


legality of this ſentence to the twelve judges, 


who were of opinion that it was a legal ſentence ; 
| whereupon it was ordered to be put into execution: 


but rear-admiral Norris, who was a member of the 
houſe of commons, applied to that houſe in behalf 
of himſelf and ſeveral others who ſat on the trial, 


praying earneſtly to be releaſed by act of parliament 


from the oath by which they were bound not to reveal 


the vote or opinion of any particular member, al- 
leging that they had ſomething to diſcloſe relative 
to the ſentence, which greatly affected their con- 


ſciences, and which it was neceſſary to diſcloſe in order 


to do juſtice to the admiral: the execution of his ſen- 


tence was thereupon reſpited a fortnight, by an order 
from his majeſty: and Mr. ſecretary Pitt delivered a 
meſſage from the king to the houfe of commons, 


ſignifying his defire that the houſe would abſolve 
the court- martial of their oath; in compliance with 


which a bill paſſed the houſe for that purpoſe; the 


bill being carried to the lords for their concurrence, 


the ſeveral members of the court-martial - were ex- 
amined on oath, and among other queſtions that 
were put to them, they were aſked whether they 


were of opinion that they had ſome particulars to 
reveal relative to the caſe of admiral Byng, and the. 


ſentence paſſed upon him, which they judged neceſſary 
for his majeſty's information, and which they thought 


likely to incline his majeſty to mercy? which three 


of the members declined anſwering, whereupon the 
bouſe unanimouſly rejected the bill. Upon this, 
orders were ſent to Portſmouth for carrying the ſen- 


tence of the court-martial into execution. The 


admiral 
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admiral being thus abandoned to his fate, reſolved 
at leaſt, by the bravery of his death, to wipe off 
the imputation of cowardice. He maintained to 
the laſt his natural ſerenity; and on the day fixed for 
his execution“, when the boats belonging to the fleet 
at Spithead, being manned and armed, attended this 
ſolemnity in the harbour, the admiral advanced from 
the cabin of the Monarque, where he had been 
impriſoned to the deck, the place appointed for his 
execution, with a compoſed ſtep and reſolute coun- 
tenance, reſolving to die with his face uncovered ; 
but his friends repreſenting that his looks might 
poſſibly intimidate the marines, and prevent their 
taking proper aim, he ſubmitted to have his eyes 
bound with an handkerchief, and kneeling on a 
cuſhion, he gave the ſignal to fire, when a volley 
from fix marines was diſcharged, five of whoſe bul- 
lets entered his body, and he inſtantly dropped down 
dead. When he firſt came on the deck he delivered 
into the hand of a friend a paper containing the fol- 
lowing addreſs. © A few moments will now deli- 
ver me from virulent perſecution, and fruſtrate 
ce the malice of my enemies. Nor need I envy them 
te a life ſubject to the ſenſations my injuries and the 
cc injuſtice done me mult create. Perſuaded I am, 
* that juſtice will be done to my reputation here- 
« after. The manner and cauſe of keeping up the 
popular clamour and prejudice againſt me will 
* be ſeen through. I ſhall be conſidered as a 
« victim, deſtined to divert the indignation and re- 
ce ſentment of an injured and deluded people from 
«© the proper objects. My enemies themſelves mult 
* now think me innocent. Happy for me at this 
% my laſt moment, that I know my own innocence, 
« and am conſcious that no part of my country 5 


* March the 14th, 1757. 
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ce misfortunes can be owing to me. I heartily wiſh 
© the ſhedding my blood may contribute to the 
* happineſs and ſervice of my country; but I can- 
e not reſign my juſt claim to a faithful diſcharge of 
© my duty, according to the beſt of my judgment, 
te and the utmoſt exertion of my ability for his 
ce majeſty's honour, and my country's ſervice. I 
« am ſoriy that my endeavours were not attended 
with more ſucceſs, and that the armament under 
my command proved too weak to ſucceed in an 
ce expedition of ſuch moment. Truth has pre- 
e yailed over calumny and falſhood, and juſtice 
© has wiped off the ignominious ſtain of my per- 
te ſonal want of courage, and the charge of diſ- 
« affection. My heart acquits me of theſe crimes ; 
« but who can be preſumptuouſly ſure of his own 
judgment? if my crime is an error of judgment, 
or differing in opinion from my judges; and if 
« yet the error of judgment ſhould be on their 
© fide, God forgive them as I do; and may the 
© diſtreſs of their minds, and uneaſineſs of their 
e conſciences, which in juſtice to me they have re- 
te preſented, be relieved, and ſubſide as my reſent- 
e ment has done. The ſupreme judge ſees all hearts 
and motives, and to him I muſt ſubmit the juſtice 

« of my cauſe.” 5 | 
Such was the fate of this unfortunate man, What 
ſhare of demerit poſterity will award him is uncer- 
tain, Perhaps his conduct may be explained as well 
as his crime extenuated by an event that happened 
not many years before; the Britiſh fleet had en- 
gaged the combined fleets of France and Spain, on 
the very ſea where Mr. Byng then rode; for which 
action the forward enterprizing commander was diſ- 
graced, and the cautious inactive one applauded by 
the ſolemn deciſion of a court-martial, of which 
too this gentleman himſelf, was a member. And it is 
5 remarkable 
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remarkable that when his own captain, the brave 
Gardener, preſſed him to bear down upon the enemy, 

he replied, what! would you have me guilty of the 
ſame fault which Matthews committed“? But a 


ſcrupulous caution is ever execrated by the violent 


multitude, who are always forward to decide on the 
moſt complicated and nice queſtions, and who are 


ever © bold in peaceful councils.” But however 
| vague and erroneous popular opinion may frequently 


be, yet it ought perhaps to be acknowledged, that 
prudence, and even the moſt conſummate kill, ſhould 
be conſidered only as the ground-work of a com- 

mander, his eſſential quality being a bold and im- 
petuous courage; that not only meets danger with 
calmneſs, but ſeeks it with eagerneſs, and is reſtleſs 
and impatient when his judgment preſcribes law to 


his valour: at leaſt the numerous inſtances of great 


atchievements, which our naval annals afford, juſ- 


tify this aſſertion. 


Whilſt the attention of the nation was engroſſed | 
by the ſuſpended fate of Mr, Byng, a court-martial 
was likewiſe held on lieutenant-general Fowke, of 
which Sir Robert Rich was preſident. He was 


charged with diſobeying the orders ſent him by the 


ſecretary at war, directing him to embark a battalion 


from the garriſon there, on board the fleet for the 


relief of Minorca. It appeared that there were only 
two thouſand ſeven hundred men in garriſon at Gib- 


raltar at that time, and that the lieutenant governor 
had parted with two hundred and ſeventy of them 
to man commodore Edgecombe's ſhips; the ordi- 


nary duty of the garriſon required in workmen and 
guards, eight hundred men, ſo that there were no 
more than three reliefs; it was therefore urged in 
Juſtification of his conduct, that had a detachment 


* See the trial of admiral Byng in the State Trials. 


E.'2 been 
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been made of a battalion, he would then have had 
but a few more than two reliefs, and at a time too, 
When there was great reaſon to believe the place 
was in danger of being attacked. The court, how- 
ever, were of opinion that the lieutenant general 
was guilty of the charge, and adjudged that he 
ſhould be ſuſpended for a year, and the king in 
conſequence of this ſentence, diſmiſſed him this ſer⸗ 
vice for ever. 

The firſt thing that appears on the face of his 
tranſaction, is the extreme inattention of govern- 
ment to the ſafety of ſo important a poſſeſſion; and 
the next is, that this non-compliance with a poſitive 
order, was the true reaſon of the loſs of Minorca, 
and produced the train of conſequences that ſprang 
from its capture. With this ſupply on board, the 
conduct of admiral Byng would have been totally 
changed, he would then have been enabled effec- 
tually to have ſerved the beſieged, and with ſuch a 
re-enforcement the place might have been defended, 
until freſh ſhips had arrived in the Mediterranean 
from England, and given a decided ſuperiority over 
the French fleet. 

No ſooner did Sir Edward Hawke appear with 
the Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean than the 
French admiral retired with his fleet into the har- 
bour of Toulon. Our Britiſh hero therefore aſſerted 
the ſuperiority of Great Britain, and vindicated the 
honour of her flag by annoying the commerce of the 
enemy, and blocking up their fleet. 
Upon his receiving intelligence that the Auſtrian 
government at Leghorn had detained an Engliſh 
privateer, and impriſoned the captain, on pretence 
that he had violated the neutrality of that port, he 
derached two ſhips of war, to inſiſt peremptorily on 
the releaſe of the ſhip, cargo, crew, and captain; 
with which requiſition they thought proper to com- 


ply, 
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ply, even without waiting for orders from the court 


of Vienna. 


The perſon 1n whoſs behalf the deni had thus 


interpofed, was captain Fortunatus e a native 


of Liverpool; who, though not originally bred to 
a ſea life, had equipped a privateer in the laſt war, 
and diſtinguiſned himſelf by ſuch uncommon vigi- 


lance and bravery, that had he been raiſed to a 


command correſpondent with his genius, he would 
have deſerved as honourable a place in the annals 


of the navy, as that which the French have be- 


ſtowed on their 1 Gue "From, Du Bart, and 
Thurot. 
An uncommon exertion of it was the oerafion” 
of his being detained at this juncture : for while he 
lay at anchor in the harbour of Leghorn, as com- 


mander of the St. George privateer of Liverpool, 


a ſhip of only twelve guns and eighty men; a 
French xebeque, mounted with ſixteen cannon, and 
almoſt thrice the number of his hands, choſe her 
ſtation in view of the harbour, that ſhe might inter- 
rupt the Britiſh commerce. The brave captain 
Wright could not brook this inſult: and notwith- 
ſtanding the enemy's ſuperiority both in metal and 
number of men, he weighed anchor, ſet ſail, and 
engaged her within light of the ſhore, So that, 
after a very obſtinate diſpute, in which the captain, 


lieutenant, and above ſixty of the men belonging 


to the xebeque, were killed, he obliged her to ſheer | 
off; and afterwards returned to the harbour in 
triumph. And it is natural to think that this brave 
commander would have ſignalized himſelf by many 


other exploitz, had he not been overtaken in the 


midft of his career by a ftorm; in which the ſhip 
foundering, he and all his crew periſhed. _ 
Sir Edward Hawke having ſcoured the Mediter- 


ranean, 
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ranean, and inſulted the French ports, returned with 


the homeward-bound trade to Gibraltar: from 
which harbour he ſet ſail for England about the 
cloſe of the year with a part kr his ſquadron, 
leaving the reſt in that bay, for the protection of 
our commerce, which in thoſe parts began to ſuffer 
extremely from French privateers, that now {warmed 
In the Mediterranean. 

We muſt not here omit a very gallant action per- 
formed by captain Cockburn, in the Hunter cutter; 
a ſmall veſſel of only forty men, and a few ſwivel 

guns. He kept near the road of Breſt all day, and 
at night went in his boat into the harbour, rowed 
round all the men of war, and after taking a parti- 
cular account of them, boarded a French ſnow, 
cut her cables, and brought her clear off, though 


ſhe lay among the men of war. She was laden with | 
wine, which was diſtributed among the Britiſh * 


dron then cruizing off the port. 
The public ſervice was now much retarded by a 
want of ſeamen to man the fleets which were fitting 


out. In this exigency a number of public-ſpirited 


merchants of London, and others, formed them- 
ſelves into an aſſociation, under the name of the 


Marine Society; and contributed conſiderable ſums 
of money for cloathing ſuch orphans, friendleſs and 


forlorn boys, as were willing to engage in the ſervice 
of the navy. In conſequence of this excellent plan, 
many thouſands were reſcued from miſery, and ren- 
dered uſeful members of ſociety, who muſt other- 
wiſe have been its bane and reproach. 

Though the chief efforts were to be made . 


the French in North America, where the firſt hoſti- 


lities had been committed, no action of great im- 


portance diſtinguiſhed the naval tranſactions of this 


year on that ſide, Captain Sprv in the Fougeaux, 
en 
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commanded a ſmall ſquadron which cruized off 
Loviſbourg, in the iſland of Cape Breton. On the 


ꝛ2th day of June the Litchfield and Norwich, two 


of his ſhips of fifty guns each, fell in with and 
took the Arc-en-ceil, a French ſhip of fifty guns, 


having on board near ſix hundred men, with a large 


quantity of ſtores and proviſions for the garriſon. 
On the 18th the Centurion and Succeſs took the 
Amitie of three hundred tons, with ſeventy ſoldiers, 
two hundred barrels of gunpowder, two large braſs 
mortars, and other ſtores on the like deſtination. 9 5 

On July the 27th, commodore Holmes in the 


Grafton, being in the ſame latitude, with the Not- 


tingham and a couple of ſloops, engaged two 


French ſhips of the line and four frigates: when, 


after an obſtinate diſpute, he 8 the French- 

men to ſheer off. 
A great number of privateers were 11 equip ped 
in this country, as well as in the Weſt-India iſlands, 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain. And 
as theſe ſeas ſwarmed with French veſſels, their 
cruizes proved very advantageous to the adven- 
turers. 

On the 2oth day of November a new board of 
admiralty was appointed, conliſting of the follow- _ 
ing commiſſioners, viz. the right honourable Rich- 
ard Earl Temple, the honourable Edward Boſcawen, 


Temple Weſt and John Pitt, Eſqrs. George Hay, 


LD. Thomas Orby Hunter, and Gilbert Eliot, . 
Eſqrs. 


On the 2d day of December the parliament met, 


when his majeſty in his ſpeech recommended to the 


conſideration of both houſes the eſtabliſhment of a 
national militia, He took notice of the dangers 
which were to be apprehended, to the tranquillity of 


the Germanic empire, from the alliance which had 


been formed between the courts of Vienna and Ver- 
{ailles, 
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failles, and finally touched on the unproſperous 
events of war in the Mediterranean. The parha- 
ment voted fifty-five thouſand ſeamen, including 
eleven thouſand four hundred and nineteen marines, 
at four pounds each man per month. The whole 
amount of the ſums granted for the year 1757 aroſe 
to eight millions three hundred and fifty thouſand and 
odd pounds. The proviſion made for which was the 
land-tax, at four ſhillings in the pound producing two 
millions, three millions by annuities, one million by 
Exchequer bills; the duties on malt, &c. a ſum drawn 


from the finking fund, and ſome inconſiderable 


ſavings from the laſt year's grants. In order to 
conciliate the good will of the people, the moſt po- 
pular leaders in the oppoſition were admitted into a 
ſhare of the adminiſtration. Mr. Pitt was ap- 
pointed ſecretary of ſtate, and Mr, Legge, chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Other offices were filled 
with their friends and adherents. It was, however, 


preſently found that the diſpoſitions and views of 


the new members that were ſeated at the council- 
board, could no ways be brought to accord with 
thoſe which continued to compole the old aſſocia- 
tion, Thoſe who ſtill poſſeſſed the ear of their ſo- 
vereign, repreſented, 5 5 with ſuch colleagues no 
meaſures could be properly planned, or ſucceſsfully 
executed. Theſe ſuggeſtions forcibly reiterated, 
produced the effect deſigned. On the gth day of 
April, Mr. Pitt by his majeſty's command, reſigned 
the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern depart- 
ment; Mr. Legge was diveſted of the chancellorſhip 
of the Exchequer, which was given to the right 
honourable lord Mansfield, chief juſtice of the court 
of king's bench. The fate of Mr. Pitt was extended 
to ſome of his principal friends; the board of ad- 
miralty was changed, and ſome other removals were 
made with the ſame intention. 

What 
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What was intended as a diſgrace: to Mr. Pitt and 


Mr. Legge, proved one of the moſt ſhining cir- 


cumſtances in their lives. The whole nation ſeemed 
to riſe up as one man in their vindication: every 
mouth was opened in their praiſe: many cities and 
corporations preſented them with the freedom of 
their: guild incloſed in gold boxes of curious work- 
manſhip, as teſtimonies: of their eſteem and admi- 


ration, Nothing could be more expreſſive of that 
reverence which ever waits on ſuperior. virtue, than 


the manner in which the nation diſplayed its reſpect 
and affechon for. thoſe two fellow-ciiizens, whoſe 
names: will always be dear to Great: Britain while 


her ſons are warmed: with the flame of honeſty and 


freedom“ . Numerous addrefics were laid at the 


foot of the throne, ſoliciting the re- eltabliſhmenr 


of theſe able ſtateſmen, upon whom the nation 


reſted; all: its future expectations of the judicious and 


ſucceſsfull proſecution. of a war, that had until then 
produced: nothing but: diſgraces and misfortunes. 
The general ſenſe of the people; thus expreſſed from 
all: quarters of the kingdom, at length enduced the 


king to redeliver the ſeals to Mr. Pitt, appointing 


him ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department 
on the 29th day of June ; and five days after, the 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer was reſtored 
to Mr. Legge, However unpopular the late mi- 
niſtry had become, ſtill they poſſeſted ſuch influence 


in the. privy. council, and "weight in the houſe of 


commons, as was ſufficient to thwart every meaſure 


in which they did not themſtlves join: on this: ac- 


count it became neceſſary for- a coalition to take 
place,. as the only means. of aſſuaging the rage of 
faction, and healing thoſe diviſions, which might 


- Prove. as pernicious to the public as the moſt miſtaken 


* $mollett's Continuation, Vol, II: p. & 
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and plundering counſels. Sir Roman Henley was 
made Jord-keeper of the great ſeal, and ſworn of 
his majeſty's privy council on the zoth day of June; 
the cuſtody of the privy-ſeal was committed to the 
Earl Temple; his grace the duke of Newcaſtle, 
Mr. Legge, Mr. Nugent, the lord viſcount Dun- 
cannon, and Mr, Grenville, were appointed com- 
miſſioners for executing the office of treaſurer of 
his majeſty's exchequer; lord Anſon, the admirals 
Boſcawen and Forbs, Dr. Hay, Mr. Weſt, 
Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Elliot, preſided at tue 
board of admiralty; Mr. Fox held the office of 
pay-maſter general of the army, and the earl of 
Thomond was made treaſurer of the king's houſhold, 
and ſworn of his majeſty's privy-council. Other 
promotions likewiſe took place, with a deſign to 
gratify the adherents of either party; and ſo equally 
was the royal favour diſtributed, that the utmoſt 
harmony was introduced: ingredients ſeemingly 
heterogeneous conſolidated into one uniform mals, 
ſo as to produce effects far exceeding the moſt ſan- 
guine expectations; and this prudent arrangement 
proved diſpleaſing only to thoſe whom violent 
party attachment had inſpired with a narrow and 
excluſive ſpirit“. „„ 

To prepare the reader for the important events 
which at this time began to take place in Europe, 
it will be neceſſary to glance flightly at the conduct 
and views of the principal potentates on the con- 
tinent. 5 | | | 

We have already ſeen the king of Pruſſia poſſeſs 
himſelf of the duchy of Sileſia. Notwithſtanding the 
empreſs-queen had confirmed to his Pruſſian majeſty 
the poſſeſſion of that province at the general peace, 
yet ſhe only waited for a favourable conjuncture to 


> Smollett's Continuation, Vol. II. p. 8. + Vol. IV. p. 109. 
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attempt the recovery of it. Formerly it would have 
been an object of indifference to the reſt of Europe, 
whether that territory ſhould belong to one houſe or 
another; but this diſpute was now conſidered of 


ſuch conſequence as to occaſion five hundred thou- 
ſand men to bear arms, Elizabeth, empreſs of 


Ruſſia was leagued with the empreſs Maria-Thereſa, 
by ancient treaties, by the common intereſt which 
united them againſt the Turks, and by reciprocal 

affection. Avuguſtus III. king of Poland and elector 
of Saxony, being reconciled to the empreſs queen, 


and attached to Ruſſia, to which he owed the title. 


of king of Poland, was cloſely connected with theſe 


two ſovereigns. Theſe three potentates had each 
their complaints againſt Frederic III. Maria-The- 
reſa had ſeen Sileſia torn from her; Auguſtus and 


his council wanted an indemnification for Saxony, 


which had been ruined by the king of Pruſſia in 


1741; and there ſubſiſted between Elizabeth and 


Frederic ſome perſonal cauſes of complaint, which 


have often more influence than could be expected 
upon the deſtiny of ſtates. A ſtrict correſpondence 
was maintained between theſe three powers, of 
which the king of Pruſſia dreaded the effect. From 
the year 1753, ſingle and alone, he formed the reſo- 
lution of counteracting the deſigns of this confede- 


racy, He forthwith entered into a league with the 
king of England, elector of Hanover; he ſecured 


the landgrave of Heſſe, and the houſe of Brunſ: 
wick, and in this manner renounced his alliance 
with France. 

It was now that the ancient enmity between the 
houſes of France and Auſtria, fomented ſince 


Charles V. and Francis I. was ſucceeded by a friend- 
ſhip, which appeared to be cordially eſtabliſhed, to 


the aſtoniſhment of all nations. The king of” - 
France, who had carried on fo cruel a war againſt 
F 2 | ar 
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Maria-Thereſa, became her ally; and the king of 
Pruſſia, Who had been allied to France, became. her 
enemy. 

While l the king of Pruſſia was threatened: on all 
ſides, it only rendered him more forward to take the 
field; he marched his troops into Saxony, which 
was almoſt defence leſs, purpoſing to make that pro- 
vince a rampart againſt the power of Auſtria, and a 
road to its frontiers: Leipſig immediately fell into 
his hands, and ſoon after he entered Dreſden as a 
maſter, under the name of protector. There he 
found the:cleareſt; praofs of the-defigns which were 
formed: agamit him, and which, ſerved as a juſtifi- 
cation of the ſtepwhich he had taken. 

This inroad into Saxony furniſhed the Aulie 
council of the . emperor with a colourable reaſon 
for putting ther king of Pruſſia under the ban of the 
empire. 'l hey therefore declared him to be a diſ- 
turber of the public ꝓeace, and a rebel: but it was 
difficult to give any weight to this declaration, againſt 
a prince who was at the head of near one hundred and 
fifty thouſand men, well diſciplined, and expert in 
arms. He rephed to the proſcription by a battle, 
whom was fought between him and the -Auſtrians, 
which he marched to attack on the-confines of Bo- 
hemia, near a town name Lowoſitz. This . firſt 

engagement, which was fought on the firſt day of 
October, 17 56, proved favourable to the Pruſſian 
monarch, and in its conſequences compelled the 
army of the king of Poland, which conſiſted of 
about thirteen thouſand men, to lurreader priſoners 
of war. 

No fooner was this advantage gained, than the 
Ruſſians entered the :territories of Pruſſia, by the 
way of Poland: the French became auxiliaries to 
the queen of Hungary, and now fought to reſtore 
to her the {ame Sileſia, of which they had helped to 


ſtrip 
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ſtrip her ſome years before, when they were allies of 
the king of Pruſſia, to whom the ſame Louis XV. 
had become a guarantee for his quiet poſſeſſion of 
that piovince. The king of Ergland, who had 
been the moſt avowed friend of the houſe of Auſtria, 
was now one of its moſt dangerous foes; and 
Sweden, which had formerly laboured to pull down 
the Imperial houſe of Auſtria, contributed its aid 
agaiuſt the king of Pruſſia, being bribed into the 
confederacy by France, at the price of about forty 
thouſand pounds ſterling. But Sweden was at no 
time zealous in the part ſhe had taken, and in fact, 
did the leaſt miſchief to the cauſe of Pruſſia. _ 
The French marched through the duchy ot 
Cleves, and ſeized upon all Heſſe; then directed 
their route towards Hanover, where an army of 
Engliſh, Hanoverians, and Heſſians, commanded by 
the duke of Cumberland, was aſſembled to oppoſe 
them. Thus was Germany a -prey to ſix formidable 
armies, which devoured it at one and the ſame 
time! 
In this poſture of affairs the king of Pruſſia 
marched to attack Prince Charles of Lorrain, brother 
to the emperor, and general Brown, near Prague *. 
The battle was bloody, hut the Pruſſians were vic- 
torious. A body of Auſtrians threw themſelves 
into Prague, which city the conquerors immedi— 
aiely invelted. The ſurrender of this important 
place was conſidered as certain, and the monarch _ 
of Pruſſia was looked upon as a greater ſcourge to 
Auſtria, even than Guſtavus Adolphus had proved. 
In this. emergency t the court of Vienna collected 
an army, under the command of Marſhal Daun, 
which appeared within a few miles of Prague. 
Frederic marched immediately to attack this new 


* .6:thof May, 1737. | 555 
enemy, 
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enemy, nothing was wanting to make him abſolute 
maſter of Germany but ſucceſs in this conflict. The 
Auſtrian general entrenched his troops on the top 
of a hill, the Pruſſians aſcended it ſeven times, as 
at a general aſſault, and were as often driven back“. 
This was a fatal day to the aſſailants; twenty-five 
thouſand Pruſſians wereeither killed, wounded, made 
priſoners, or deſerted. Prince Charles of Lorrain, 
who till then had been ſhut up in Prague, made a 
ſally, and by purſuing the diſcomfited Pruſſians, 
brought freſh annoyance to the harraſſed troops. 
This revolution was as great as the exploits and ex- 
pectations of the king of Pruſſia had been before 
the engagement F. 

The French on their ſide, Rroaly ſeconded the 
empreſs Maria-Thereſa, Marſhal d'Eſtrees, who 
commanded them, had already paſſed the Weſer; he 
followed the duke of Cumberland ſtep by ſtep to- 
wards Minden, and overtook him near Haſtenbeck. 
His army was double the number of the duke's, 
notwithſtanding which, the latter for a long time 
bravely withſtood the attacks. that were made upon 
them, but were at length obliged to give way 1. 
The French miniſtry had appointed marſhal Rich- 
lieu to ſuperſede d'Eſtrees in the command, before 
they had advice of the advantage that general had 
gained. Richlieu was the favourite of madam de 
Pompadore, who led captive the will of the king; 
this nobleman had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the re 
duction of Minorca. On the 6th day of Auguſt, 
1757, he arrived, and had only to purſue the ad- 
* vantages which his predeceſſor had gained. The 
electorate of Hanover fell into his hands, alſo the 
territories of the Duke of Wolfeabuttle and of 
Heſſe-Caſſel. Before the end of the month, Bremen 


* Battle of Kolin or Kawzim, 18th of June, + Voltaire. 
1 July 26. | 8 85 


and 
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and Verdent opened their gates to the French. The 
duke of Cumberland, now cloſely preſſed on all 
ſides, was compelled to retreat. Marſhal Richlieu 
had well nigh cut off the duke's communication 
with the Elbe, where four Engliſh men of war 
then lay: and this have deprived him of all ſuc- 
cours. In ſuch extremity he was forced to accept 
of a mediation offered by the king of Denmark, 
through his miniſter the count de Lynar, and to 
ſign the convention of Cloſter Seven, by which 
thirty-eight thouſand Hanoverians laid down their 
arms and were diſperſed into different quarters or 
cantonments*. The field was now left open to the 
French againſt the king of Pruſſia, whilſt the duke of 
Cumberland returned to England, and ſoon after his 
arrival reſigned all his military appointments _ 
The Auſtrian general Haddick had ſurprized 
the city of Berlin, and had protected it from pillage 
for a ranſom of eighteen thouſand pounds ſterlingF. 
The deſtruction of his Pruſſian majeſty ſeemed now 
inevitable; for beſides his defeat near Prague, his 
troops had been overcome near Landſhut, at the 
entrance of Sileſia, and an indeciſive but bloody 
battle had been fought with the Ruſſians : I all which 
tended to reduce his ſtrength, at firſt too unequal to 
the ſtruggle impoſed on him. It was then that he 
appeared to deſpair of his fortune, and only looked 
for a glorious death; but ſuch was his equanimity 
and courage, that while in this perplexity, he is ſaid 
to have written a kind of philoſophical teſtament 
in French verſe 8. CC ITT, Wo ? 


* September 8, 1757. f 16th of October. ü oth of NAyßuf. 
A celebrated nobleman, writing at this time to his ton, ekpreſſ-s 
himſelf as follows. © It is now quite over with a very great man, who 
will ſtill be a very great man, though a very unfortunate one. He has 
qualities ef the mind that put him above the reach of theſe misfortunes; 
and if reduced, as perhaps he may be, to the Marche of Brandenburgh, 
he will always find in himſelf the comfort, and with all the world the 
credit, of a philoſopher, a legiſlator, a patron, and a profeſſor of arts and 
ſciences. He ea loſe the fame of a conqueror; a ciuel tame, that 
ariſes from the deſtruction of the human {peciess! | 
Mean 
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| Meanwhile the prince de Soubize, at the head of 
a large army of French troops; havipg been re- in- 
forced by a part of that under Martial Richlieu, 
entered Saxony, where he was farther ſtrengthened 
by the troops raiſed by the Circles of the empire, 
commanded by prince Hilbourghauſen. This army, 
compoſed of forty thouſand French and twenty-five 
thouſand Germans, marched to attack the Pruſſian 
army, commanded by their king in perſon, between 
Roſbach and Metzbourg. It appeared to be en- 
camped; but on the approzch of the enemy, the 
tents were ſuddenly ſtruck, and the Pruſſians were 
feen in order of battle, between two heights oc- 
cupied by artillery x. The troops of the Circles: 
fled almoſt without engaging ; the French cavalry 
were diſperſed in an inſtant by the Pruſſian can- 
non; a panic fear ſpread every where, and the 
French infantry retired in diſorder before ſix bat- 
talions of Pruſſians. The flying enemy was pur- 
ſued as long as any light remained, by which to 
diſtinguiſh objects; and it may be ſaid, that night 
alone was the prelervation cf an army, which had 
been ſo formidable in the morning. The whole: 
loſs of the Pruſſians in this important engagement 
did not exceed five hundred men killed - and 
wounded : the combined army loſt ſixty-four pieces 
of cannon, a great many ſtandards and colours, 
near three thouſand men killed on the field of 
battle, and upwards of eight thouſand taken pri- 
ſoners. 

Alb this time the French miniſtry had meanly 
eva . ratiſying the convention which their gene- 
ral Bachelieu had exacted from the duke of Cum- 
berland; by this conduct the Britiſh court, with 
great juſtice, conſidered itſelf diſengaged from thoſe 


th of November. 


ſtipu- 
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ſtipulations; the Hanoverian troops therefore ſud- 

denly took up arms, under the command of Prince 

Ferdinand of Brunſwick, and recovered Hanover in 

a very ſhort time, which had felt every ſpecies of 
_ oppreſſion from its inſolent conquerors, 

if the affair of Roſbach was uncommon ; what the 

king of Pruſſia did after this unexpected victory was 
5 All more extraordinary. He flew into Sileſia, where 
the Auſtrians had defeated his troops, and were in 
poſſeſſion of Schweidnitz and Breſlau; and but for 
his unparalleled expedition, that province would have 
been torn from him, and the victory at Roſbach have 
been rendered ineffectual. Before the revolu- 
tion of a month, he came up with the Auſtrian 
army, which he immediately attacked with great 
fury, and gained a complete victory over it“. Six 
thouſand Auſtrians were laid dead on the field of battle, 
whilſt the loſs on the fide of the Pruſſians was no more 
than five hundred men killed. The poſſeſſion of the 
important cities of Breſlau and Schweidnitz, were 
the conſequences of this victory ; the former of which 
ſurrendered on the 20th day of December, and the 
latter on the 3d day of April, 1758, after a cloſe 
blockade had been formed during the winter, 

The miſunderſtandings between the courts of 
Vienna and London, occaſioned the communication 
between England and the Auſtrian Netherlands to 
be broken off. On the 7th day of July, general 

Piſa, commandant of Oſtend, Nieuport, and the 
maritime parts of Flanders, ſent his adjutant to the 
Engliſh vice-conſul at Oftend, to apprize him, that 
by orders from his court, no farther intercourſe with 
England would be maintained ; he therefore deſired 
that officer to acquaint the packet-boats and Britiſh 

ſhipping at Oſtend, Bruges, and Nieuport, to depar: 


| ® December th. 1757. 
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in twenty-four hours, and not to return into any of 


the ports of the empreſs queen. The reaſons al- 
ledged by the court of Vienna, for debarring the 


ſubſects of his Britannic majeſty from the uſe of 
theſe ports, which had been ſecured to the houſe of 
Auſtria, by the arms and treaſures of Great Britain, 
were, © "That her Imperial majeſty the empreſs- 
queen, could not with indifference lee England, in- 
ſtead of giving the ſuccour due to her by the moſt ſo- 
lema treaties, enter into an alliance with her enemy, 


the king of Pruſſia, and actually afford him all man- 


ner of aſſiſtance; aſſembling armies to oppoſe thoſe, 
which the moſt Chriſtian king, her ally, had ſent to 
her aid; and ſuffering privateers to exerciſe open 
violence in her roads, under the cannon of her ports 


and coafts, without giving the leaſt ſatisfaction or 


anſwer to the complaints made on that account; and 
the king of Great Britain himſelf, at the very time 
ſhe was offering him a neutrality for Hanover, pub- 
Jiſhing, by a meſſage to his parliament, that ſhe had 
formed with the moſt Chriſtian king, dangerous de- 
ſigus againſt that electorate: therefore her majeſty, 
deſirous of providing for the ſecurity of her ports, 
Judged it expedient to give the forementioned orders; 
and at the ſame time to declare, that ſhe could no 
longer permit a irce communication between her 
ſubjects and the Engliſn, which had hitherto been 
founded upon treaties, that Great Britain had, with- 
out ſcruple, openly vio'a'ed.,” Notwithſtanding this 
angry manifeſto, the felf-intereſtedneſs of the Auſ- 
trian government got the better of 1ts reſentment, 
for the Engliſh packet-boats with letters were al- 
lowed to pais as uſual to and from Oſtend; the re- 
venue from the poſtage of our letters being too con- 
ſiderable to be loft by the quarrel. 

Oſtend and Nieuport, by order of her Imperial 


majeſty, received each of them a French garciſon, 


under 
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under the command of M. de la Motte; upon whale 
arrival the Auſtrian troops evacuated thole places; 
though the empreſs- queen ſtill reſerved to herſelf, 
in both of them, the full and free exercile of all 
her rights of ſovercignty ; for which purpoſe an oath 
was adminiſtered to the French commancant, by 
her majeſty's miniſter-plenipotentiary for the go-. 
verment of the Low- Countries. 
The poſture of affairs in Germany induced the 
Britiſh miniſtry, as ſoon as it was adjuſted on its new 
model, to aim a deſtructive blow at the maritime 
re{curces of France, and to ſpread a general alarm 
along the weſtern coaſts of that kingdom. An 
officer, on his return from Gibraltar in the year 
1754, in paſſing through France, had viſited Roch- 
fort, a conſiderable nal for naval ores: in the 
territory of Aunis, about the centre of that long 
extended coaſt, which bounds the bay of Biſcay. 
As a rupture with France was then expected, he was 
very attentive in obſerving the ſtate of defence 
which the town poſſeſſed, and from the ruinous con- 
dition of its fortifications, he was induced to repre- 
ſent to the Britiſh miniſtry on his return to England, 
the eaſe with which its ſtores might be deitroyed. 
In conſequence of this information, no ſooner was 
it determined in the cabinet to make a powerful di- 
verſion at ſea, than Rochfort was üngled out as the 
object of vengeance. Vaſt preparations were made for 
ſtriking this important blow; ten regiments of foot, 
conſiſting of nine thouſand men, were marched to 
the Iſle of Wight, to embaik on board a fleet 
which was fitting for ſea at Poritmouth. The deſti- 
nation of this armament was kept a profound ſecret, 
which filled the government and people of France 
with the moſt alarming fears. The conjuncture 
was particularly favourable to ſuch an enterprize! 
one hundred and fifty thouſand French tro: ps were 
G 2 | ailpert. d 
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_ diſperſed in Germany, which had drained the king- 
dom of its military ſtrength, ſo that there were not 
more than ten thouſand regular troops from St. Valery 
to Bourdeaux. The fleet that was to co-operate with 
this army conſiſted ot eighteen ſhips of the line, beſides 


frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and fifty-five tranſ 
ports*. Sir Edward Hawke had the chief command 


of the fleet, under him were the admirais Knowles 
and Broderick : the land-forces were put under Sir 
John Mordaunt, So much time was ſpent in col- 


Ships. Captains = Guns. 
„Royal George Buckle 100 
Rawillies 3 27 Hawke and { Hobbs 90 


| John Maudaunt 
Neptune . Galbraith 90 
Namur | Dennis 0 
Royal William Taylor 4 
-- Barfleur © Graves | 80 
Princeis Amelia Colby 80 
Magnanime | Howe _ ; "Ts 
Torbay Ss | Keppel | 74 
Dublin Rodney 74 
Burford Voung | 70 

Alcide Douglas 9 1 
Intrepid | — 
America | Byron 60 
Achilles Barrington 60 
Medwa Proby 60 
Dunkir | Digby 60 


F RIG ATEsS. 

Southampton Gilchriſt 32 
Coventry e Scrope 28 
Cormorant | ER Clive 18 
Poſtillion Cooper is 
Beaver - | Gaſcoign 18 
Pelican O'Hara 16 
Eſcort _ Ipplis | 14 


B O M B s. 1 5 
Firedrake | Edward © 8 
Infernal Kenzie 8 


FIRESHIPS, Po 
Pluto | Lindſay 8 
Proſerpine Banks 8 


B USS: 
Canterbury Lampriere 


15.9 


"II 
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lecting and equipping this force, hat it was not 
until the Sth day of September“ that the fleet got 
under ſail: perhaps at this diſtance of time the rue 
cauſe of the delay may be better gueſſed at than 
immediately after the event, but it muſt be 
left to future hiſtorians ſatisfactorily to develop 
the myſtery in which the cauſes of the fate of this 
expedition lay concealed, 

On the 15th, when the whole armament had got 
to ſea, the officers and men were firſt informed that 
a deſcent was deſigned on the coaſt of France near 
Rochfort or Rochelle. On the 19th the fleet arrived 
within about twenty leagues of the French coaſt, 
| when a ſignal was mage to Jay to, notwithſtanding 
the wind was fair and the night clear. In this ſtate 
of inactivity eight hours were waſted, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of every body. On the 20th the fleet 
made the iſle of Oleron, whea Sir Edward Hawke 
ſent an order to vice-admiral Knowles, requiring 
him, if the wind permitted, to proceed with ſuch 
ſhips of his diviſion as he ſhould think neceſſary for 
the ſervice, to Baſque road, and to ſtand in as near 
to the iſle of Aix as the pilot would carry him, and 
then to attempt the reduction of the fort. In con- 
ſequence of theſe orders the vice-admiral made ſail, 
and as he was preparing his ſhips for action, a F rench 
man of war was obſerved ſtanding in towards the 
centre of the Britiſh fleet, This appearance was ſo 
very ſingular, that it ſeemed to deprive admiral 
Knowles of proper ſelt- poſſeſſion, as he ſuffered the 
enemy to retrieve her miſtak e before he threw out 
a ſignal to chaſe. t lengti the Magnanime, Tor- 
bay, and Royal William, went in purſuit, but in- 
efeftually, for towards night ihe Frenchman, hav- 
ing the advantage of a perſect knowledge of the 
coaſt, ſlipped up the river Garonne withour her 
courſe being diicovered. Her purſuers having thus 


loit 
4 A. . 1757s 
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loſt ſight of her, rejoined the fleet the next 
morning, which during the chace, had ſhortened 
{ai}, a 
On the 21ſt the weather proved ſo hazy that no 
progreſs could be made. The next day the ſhips 
entered the bay called the road of Baſque, between 
the iſlands of Rhee and Oleron, and there remained 
at anchor during the night. About eight o'clock 


on the next morning, (the 23d,) vice-admiral 


Knowles in the Neptune, with the Magnanime, Bar- 
fleur, America, Alcide, Burford, and Royal Wil- 
liam, made fail towards Aix, a ſmall iſland, about five 
miles in circumference, fituated oppoſite the mouth 


of the river Charante, leading up to Rochfort. The 


honourable Captain Howe in the Magnanime, led 
the van. At half paſt twelve o'clock, the fort upon 


the iſland began to fire at the headmoſt ſhip as it 
approached, but her commander kept on his courſe 


without diſcharging a gun until he came a-breaſt of 
the battery, when dropping his anchors, he poured 


ſuch a furious broadſide, as drove every man in the 


fort from the guns. After this time the fire from 


the battery gradually decreaſed, although it was near 
an hour before the French colours were ſtruck. 


In the afternoon ſome land forces were put on 
ſhore to take poſſeſſion of the iſland; where they 
found thirty cannon and mortars, but no more than 
ſix iron cannon mounted en barbet, had been em- 
ployed in the defence of the place. Near five hun- 


dred men, compoſed of ſoldiers and ſailors were 


made priſoners of war on this occaſion. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſevere orders that had been iſſued by 


Sir John Mordaunt againſt drunkenneſs and every 


other irregularity, yet both the ſoldiers and ſailors 


who landed, found means to get heartily drunk 


and in defiance of all diſcipline treated the miſerable 
iſlanders with great inhumanity. 


Although 
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Although the acquiſition of this little ſpot was 
inconſiderable in itſelf, yet it inſpired the men with 


freſh ardour, as they conſidered it the earneſt of far- 
ther ſucceſſes, But here all active meaſures were 


doomed to terminate. A French pilot, named 


Thierry, who had undertaken to bring the ſhips up 
to Rochfort, and on whoſe information reſpecting 
the coaſt much dependance had been placed, now 
offered to make good his promiſes. Sir Edward 
Hawke propoſed laying a ſixty gun ſhip againſt 
Fowras, and battering that fort, that the troops 
might ſecurely land on the continent. Had an 
attempt been made on Rochfort the day after the 
Iſland of Aix was reduced, the faireſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs preſented itſelf. Colonel Wolfe, who after- 
wards diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo eminently, and fell 
To gloriouſly, offered to make himſelf maſter of 
Rochfort with five hundred men and three ſhips only, 
but this ſpirited propoſal was rejected. After the 
fleet and troops had remained inactive until the 
28th day of September, as if it had been intended 
to give the enemy time to recover from their ſur- 
prize, and to collect their forces, it was then de- 
termined in a council of war to make a deſcent, and 
attack the forts leading to and upon the mouth of 
the river Charante. In conſequence of this reſolu- 
tion, at eight o'clock that evening orders were iſſued 
for the troops to prepare for landing in the night. 
Accordingly twelve hundred men got into boats 
with ſuch alacrity, that the whole detachment was 
ready an hour before the time appointed. The wind 
blew freſh, which drove the boats againſt each other, 
whilſt they were waiting for further orders during 
four hours. At three o'clock in the morning an or- 
Ger was publiſhed for the troops to return to their re- 
ſpective tranſports, which, notwithitanding the perils 
that awaited a deſcent, was — with very re- 
Juctan: ly by the men, 


The 
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The ſucceeding days were employed in blowing 
up and demoliſhing the fortifications of Aix; after 
which, in conſequence of a leiter from Sir Edward 
Hawke, the land-officers took the final reſolution of 
returning to England without any farther attempts. 


On the firſt day of October the fleet failed with a 
fair wind, and on the 6th came to an anchor at Spit- 


head. 


Such was the abortive iſſue of an expedition that 
coſt England near a million of money, had ſpread 


conſternation through the coaſts of France, and 
had excited the attention of all Europe. Nothing 
could exceed the general diſcontent. The military 
men blamed the plan of the expedition: the mi- 
niſters, and with them the public voice, exclaimed 
againſt the execution. A court of enquiry, compoſed 
of officers of reputation, cenſured the commander; 
a court-martial of officers of reputation, acquitted 


him. Some remarked, that the expedition ſailed 


from England in an evil hour, being on the very 


day that the convention of Cloſter- Seven was ſigned; 
and many were of opinion, to uſe the expreſſion of 


a noble wit, © that the tail of the Hanover neu- 
trality, like that of a comet, extended itſelf ro Roch- 


fort*;” and this opinion has been by no means 


weakened, during the revolution of five and twenty 
Years. „„ 85 5 | 


Let us now quit theſe diſguſting ſcenes, and paſs 


over to the Fait-Indies, which at this period, was 


the only quarter of the world in which the Britiſh 
arms were triumphant. In doing this it wil be 
neceſſary to go back to the time of Dupleix' recal, 
which has been already ſpoken of. 1 

On the gth day of Marc',, 1754, a ſquadron con- 
fiſting of che following ſhips ; 


uf Lord Cheſterfields Letters to his ſon. Letter XC, 
Kent 


: 
* 
S 
75 
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Ships. | Captains. | | Guns, 
Kent (with the admiral's flag) - | PE, 
Capiain Henry Speke FS . 
Eagle (with a broad pendent}-- = 47 60 
Captain Geo. Pocock | | 
Saliſbury | ——— Tho. Knowler 50 
Briitol I ho. Latham 50 
Bridgwater ——— — - Wm. Martin 20. 
Kingfiſher loop ——— PBelt Mighel 54, ROY 


Failed from Piviilouth for the Faſt inter under 
the command of Charles Watſon, Eſq; rear- admi- 
ral of the blue. He was inſtructed to take on board 
as large a body of land forces as his ſhips could 
receive at Cork. The wind being very unfavour- 
able the admiral was forced into Kinſale road, where 
the Eagle and Briſtol running foul of each other, 
were ſo diſabled as to be incapable of proceeding 
on their voyage? Notwithſtanding this accident 
the admiral determined to proceed with the reſt, and 
having taken the troops on board, which were under 
the command of captain Adlercron, he weighed 
anchor on the 24th day of March, and arrived at 
Fort St. David on the 1oth day of September fol- 
lowing. A ſuſpenſion of arms having t ken place 
between the two companies, the troops and ſhips 
found no employment on the Coromandel Coaſt 
this determined ihe admiral to proceed to Bombay 
with the Kent and Saliſbury to refit, that ſettlement 
being the only one in India where ſhattered ſhips 
may be thoroughly repaired. In the latter end of 
the year 1755, heutenant colonel] Clive arrived at 
Bombay from England, when it was reſolved to attack 
a piratical chieftan, who infeſted that coaſt, and had 
greatly annoyed the trade there. This eder 
was named Angria: commodore James, in the 
Protector, had before reduced ſix torts belonging 
Vor. V. e FH 1 to 
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to this corſair, and taken and deſtroyed fifteen armed 
veilels in their harbours. 

Every thins being ready for putting to ſea, a 
COuncii compoled of Hand and ſea-officers was held; 
when the diſt;ibuczon of prize money, in caſe the 
expedition ſhouid prove ſucceſsful, was adjuſted ; 
by which admiral Watſon, as commander in chief 
of the king's ſquadron, was allotted two thirds of 

one eighth of the whole, or two twenty-fourths ; 
Mr. Pocock, now appointed a rear admiral, one third 
.of one eighth; lieutenant colonel Clive and major 
Chambers were to ſhare equally with the captains of 
the king's ſhips. The captains of the company's 
ſhips and armed veſſels, and Captains of the army, 
were to have an equal ſhare with the lieutenants of 
the men of war. The ſubaltern officers of the army, 
and lieutenants of the company's armed ſhips and 
veſſels, were to have the ſame diſtribution as the 
; warrant- officers of the navy, &c. After this regu- 
lation was made, the land officers expreſſed a diffa- 
tisfaction at colonel Clive's being placed on the 
footing of the captains of the king's Thips, he being 
commander in chief of the army; but admiral Wat- 
ſon, at the Tame time that he declared it to be im- 
poſſible for him to make any alteration in the arti- 
cles ſettled by the council, very generouſly executed 
. an engagement, by which he bound himſelf to make 
colonel Clive's ſhare equal to rear-admiral Pocock's, 
out of the monty which he himſelf inight be entitled 
to. Such nobie diſintereſtedneſs, and zeal in the 
common cauſe, was highly pleaſing to the land- 
-forces, and cauſed a perfect unanimity to lobſiſt 
' throughout the enterprize. 

The force employed in this expedition conſiſted 
of about ſeven hundred Europeans, three hundred 
Topaſſes, and three hundred Seapoys; the fleet 
_ ſailed from Bombay on the 7th day of Februafy, 


1750, 
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1756, and came to an anchor in Geriah road two 
days after. Here the admiral was joined by the; 
Bag water, and Kingfiſher ſloop; allo the Pro- 
tector, and two twenty gun ſhips, belonging to the 
company, which had been diſpatched in January, 
to block up the port. The Marahattas, the molt 
formidable power inhabiting this peninſula, and in 
alliance with the Engliſh, had a flect conſiſting of 
four grabs, and forty {maller veſſels, called Gallivats, 
which lay to the northward of Geriah, in a creek, 
called Rajapore. They had likewiſe aſſembled a 
large army, amounting to upwards of ten thouſand 
men, one half of which were horſe. Angria had a 
few days before quitted the place, leaving his wives, 
children and relations to the care of a broth er-in⸗ 
law; who, upon being ende to ſurrender, by 
a meſſage from the admiral !, replied, that he would 
defend the place to the latt ertremity. Between 
one and two o'clock in the afternoon of the 12th, 
the ſquadron weighed anchor, and ſtood in with a 
light breeze in two columns for Geriah harbour“ 

The outfide column was led by the King Fiſher 
Noop ; the Bridgwater led the line of baitle ſhips, 
conſiſting of the Tyger, Kent, Cumberland, Sa- 
liſpury, and Portector. By the prudent d. ſpoſition 
made, each line of battle ſhip covered. a bomb- 
ketch, and protected the column of ſmaller veſſels 
from the fire of the enemy. The a Warren, 
Triumph, Viper, and Diſpatch bomb-veilels, were 
under the direction of captain Tovey of che art! Ilerys 


The form of failing into the harbour was as Elias i ; 


Kingfiſher 
Revenge | 
Bomb: ay grab 
Guardian Bridgewater 
Drake Bomb. ketch Tyger 
Warren Ditto Kent 
Triumph Ditto Cumberland 
Viper Ditto Saliſbury 
Diſpatch, SE; P;ojeRor 
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and the Maharatta gallivats, and other ſmall veſſels, 
formed a third line out of gun-ſhor * 

The engagement began about two o'clock, by 
the enemy firing on the Kingfiſher, which ſhe and 
the Revenge ſoon returned. Upon which a general 
| ſignal to engage was thrown out. After an inceſſant 
fire had been kept up againſt the Fort for about half 
an hour, the admiral ſont orders to the Revenge and 
Guardian to ceaſe from firing, as their ſhot was ob- 
ſerved to fall ſhort; and at the ſame time the ſignal 
was thrown our to the Tyger and the Saliſbury to 
direct their fire againſt the north-eaſt baſtion. Soon 
after this, a ſhell fortunately ſet fire to ihe Reſtora- 
tion grab, Winch had formerly been taken by An- 
gria from our Eaſt-India Company; ; this veſſel 
driving among the other ſhiphing, which were 
laſhed together, ſet them all in Baines, lo that in 3 
few hours the chief of Angria's fleet was deſtroyed. 
Nor did the conflagration ſtop here, but communi- 
cated to a large thip lying on the ſhore, from whence 
it was ſpread to ſeveral ſmaller veſſels, then on the 
ſtocks, by which means the arſenal and ſtorchoule 
were caught; nor did the devaſtation end until the 
ſuburbs and city were ſet on fire, and lome parts of 
the fort. 

About half after four o'clock, the admiral per- 
ceiving that the enemy's guns were almoſt ſilenced, 
made the ſignal for the ſquadron alſo to leave off 
firing ; and taking the advantage of the tide, which 
was now at its height, he ordered the ſhips to warp 
in nearer the fort into four fathom water, cloſe ro 
admiral Pocock in the Cumberland ; who, contrary 
to the advice of his pilot, had, in ſtanding in, ven- 
tured as near as the ſhips which drew much leſs 
Water, and by a maſterly manceuvre in bringing his 


* Account of the expedition by Mr, Ives. 


ſip 
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ſhip up, by an anchor dropt from one of the gun- 
room-ports, prevented her {winging with the flood- 
tide and ſea breeze, which ſet right in. In a ſhort 
time after, the enemy having again briſkened their 
fire, the admiral made the proper ſignal for the 
ſquadron to do the ſame. This had ſuch an effect, 
that at half paſt ſix o'clock the enemy's fire was 
entirely ſilenced; which the admiral obſerving, he 
again gave orders to ceaſe from firing. 

The admiral ſuſpecting that the governor of the 
place would ſurrender 1t to the Marahattas, rather 
than to the Engliſh, ditembarked all the troops 
under licutenant colonel Clive, that he might be at 
hand, in caſe of emergency, to take poſſeſſion. 
This debarkation was made to the caſtward of the 
fort, and about a quarter after nine, the colonel 
made two falſe fires to ſhew that he was lately landed. 
The bomb-veſlels continued throwing ſhells into the 
fort till day-light, when the admiral "ordered all the 
line of battle ſhips to warp in as cloſe as poſſible, 
that they might be ready to batter in breach as ſoon 
as he ſhould make the ſignal; and in that caſe he 
ha orders that the lower-deck guns only ſhould 

e made uſe of, unleſs their upper ones ſhould after- 
' wards be found neceſſary to ſilence any fire which 
might chance to be made by the enemy. An officer 
was then ſent with a flag of truce to the governor, 
and with a ſecond ſummons to ſurrender the fort. 
He ſoon returned with the governer's refuſal ; upon 
which all the ſhips immediately warped within a ca- 
ble's length of the fort, in three fathom and a quar- 


ter water, and the ſig al was thrown out to renew _ 


the attack, which was 4895 with ſo much ſpirit, that 
about two o'ciock a magazine in the fort blew up, 
and two hours after a flag was hung out as a ſignal 
of ſubmiſſion, The admiral hereupon ſent licuie- 
pant Richard King to demand an immediate en- 

trance 
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tranee into the for for the king's troops, and that 
the Britiſh flag ſhould be ho- iſted on one of the baſ- 
tions, The lieutenan: ſon returned with an account, 
chat the governor conſented to the hoiſting Fngliſh 
colours, that he was willing to admit five or fix of 

our men that evening, and that the epſui ng morn- 
ing he would ſurrender the place. This anſwer 
not being deemed ſatisfactory, the fire from the 
ſhips was again renewed, which immedfately com- 


pelled the governor to ſubm it. Colonel Clive, who 


from the time he had landed with the troops, had 
deen making his approaches by land, and had 


greatly annoyed the enemy with his cannon; then 


came on board the admiral's ſhip, bringing with 
him an officer from the fort with articles of capitu- 
lation. Theſe were preſently agreed to by the two 


admirals and colonel; and an Engliſh officer was 


ſent in to take poſſeſſion of the fort, and to hoiſt 
Englih colours. Preſently afterwards, captains 
Forbes and Buchannan were detached with ſixty men 
to fee the garriſon lay down their arms; and on the 
14th at {un-rifing, the colonel and the whole army 
marched into the place. 

No more than twenty men were killed and 
wou ded in the reduction of this piratical ſtare : the 
victors found two hundred and fifty pieces of can- 
non, fix braſs mortars, a large quantity of ſtores and 


ammunition ; toge: hex with one hundred thouſand. 


pounds ſterling in rupees, and about thirty thouſand 
pounds more in valuable effects. The terricorics of 


this prince, which extended along the coalt, through 


four degrees of latiude, were entirely reduced, 


Angria's two wives, his two children, and his mo- 


ther, were made priſoners, and treated by the ad- 
miral with great humanity. Ten Engliſhmen and 
three Duichmen, which this cruel ty rant bad taken 
and condemned to lavery, were relcaled. Probably 


this 
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this free-booter had either Concealed or carried 
off the greateſt part of his wealth, as he was ſup— 

oſed to have amiffed more than ten times the 
amount of what fell into the hands of the conque- 


Tors. Three hundred European ſoldiers and as many 
Seapoys were left to guard the fort; and four of the 


company's armed veſſels remained in the harbour for 


the defence of the place. 


On the 14th day of May the fleet having failed 


round the Seplifla, anchored in Fort St. David's 


Toad, Not many months after the admiral's arrival 


here, an expreſs arrived from Bengal, with the me- 


Jencholy ridings that Sarajah al Dowlah, a Mara- 
hatta nabob, after having taken the Engliſh fort of 
Caſſimbuzar near Muxudabad, being at "the head of 
'A large army, had marched againſt Fort William 


in Calcutta, and had made himſelf maſter of tnar 


preſidency. This Aſiatic was particularly incenſed 
at Mr. Drake, the Engliſh governor at Calcutta; 
the pretence on which he grounded his attack was, 
that the Englith had protected ſome of his ſubjects 


"who had fled from juſtice ; but the real motive for 
His outrage was the plunder which would thereby 
be amaſled. The conduct of the governor was uni- 


verſally cenſured for abandoning the fort precipi- 


tately, while the courage and reſolution of Mr. 
Holwell, who, with the aſſiſtance of a few gallant 
- officers, and a feeble garriſon, defended it for feve- 
'ral days, after the commander in chief had quitted 


it, was generally admired. By the loſs of- theſe two 
forts, the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company's affairs were 


reduced 0 low; that nothing but the ſpirit and for- 
titude of ſuch commanders as admiral Watſon and 


colonel Clive could poſſibly have retrieved them. 
A plan of operations was immediately concerted 
between the company's principals and theſe two 


gal, 
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gal, recovering Calcutta, and taking ample ven- 

geance on the barbarian, who had "exerciſed the 

moſt horrid cruelties on thoſe who had unfortunately 
fallen into his power. 

It was now the middle of October, and the mon- 

ſoon was ſet in from the north-eaſt, at which ſea- 

ſon of the year a very ſtrong current runs from the 


head of Bengal bay into the Indian ocean, ſuppoſed 


to be occaſioned by the heavy rains which fall in that 
kingdom during the months of July, Auguſt, and 
September, and which about this time diſcharge 
themſelves into the ſea from the numerous branches 
of the gr-at river Ganges. Theſe two impediments 
ſeemed to render it almoſt impoſſible for the ſqua- 
dron to enter the Ganges. The admiral however 
reſolved to make the attempt, in order to reſcue the 
company from ruin; and having diſpatched the 
Kingfiſher to Bengal with intelligence of his deſigns, 
he failed from Madraſs with his whole ſquadron on 
the 16th day of October, having ſeveral of the com- 
pany's ſhips with him. Seven "hundred Europeans 
and twelve hundred Seapoys delonging to the com- 
pany were embarked, and a detachment of two hun- 
dred and fifty of Aldercron s regiment to ſerve 
as marines. 


After labouring for a long time to reach the 


eaſtern ſide of the bay, at length by great perſeverance 
and unwearied induſtry the ſquadron arrived off one 
of the mouths of the Ganges, and on the 14th day 
of December reached Fulta, a {mall village in 


the neighbourhood of PTY whither all ſuch 


as ſurvived the cruclties exerciſed by the nabob and 


his army had retreated : ſome families lived in tents 


on ſhore, while others continued on board the fame 
ſips and veſicls in which they had eſcaped from 


Calcutta, where many who had lived in the moſt 


Juzuriant afflucuce were now deprived of the common 
| _ neceflaries 
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neceſſaries of life. On the 27th day of December, 
the admiral ſailed from Fulta with the Kent, Tyger, 
Saliſbury, Bridgewater, Kingfiſher, and Walpole 
Indiaman, with troops on board, and puſhing through 
the ſhoals which are called the Braces, and are ex- 
tremely dangerous to large ſhips, he 1.fely landed 
the troops at Mayapore, "under he command of 
lieute ant colonel Clive, and began to caunonade the 
fort of Bougee Bougee, which was ſurrounded by a 
wet ditch. The fort returned the fire for about ſix 
hours, but its batteries were at length ſilenced by 
the cannon from the ſhips. Ihe king's troops 
were then landed under the command of Captain 
Coote, and marched to join thoſe of the company. 
Colonel Clive's troops were phſted at the back of 
the fort to intercept the enemy if they ſhould at- 
tempt to retreat, and for this purpoſe were divided 
into ſeveral (mall parties. One of theſe was ſud- 
denly a'tacked by three thouſand horſe and foot 
under the command of Monuh-chund, the Indian 
governor of Calcutta; at the firſt onſer upward of 
twenty Europeans were killed and wounded, but 
upon. the colone] arriving with a reinforcement, 
and ſome field pieces being diſcharged amongſt 
the moors, which did great eXccution, the whole 
army retreated with precipitation. Still however 
the garriſon made no efforts of ſurrendering the 
place, and continued to diſcharge fire-arrows and 
ſmall arms; it was therefore determined in a council 
of war, compoſed of ſea and land officers on board 
the Kent, that colonel Clive ſhould endeavour to 
take the place by aſfault. For this purpoſe at five 
c' clock in the evening, the admiral landed an 
officer, two midſhipmen, and about torty ſailors 
from cach ſhip, uuder the command of Captain 
King, to aſſiſt the colonel in ſtorming the fort, 
which * intended to be done juſt before day- 


. [ break, 
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break, under cover of two twenty-four pounders 


mounted quite cloſe to the ditch. In the mean 


time the colonel had given directions that the whole 
army (the neceſſary guards excepted) and the de- 
tachment from the ſhips, ſhoi.d reſt on the ground, 
in order to recover themſelves as much as poſſible, 


from the great fatigues they had undergone in the 
preceding day's ſervice. When all was quiet in 


the camp and on board the ſhips, ſuddenly a loud 
exclamation built forth, hat the fort was iaken. 
This news was no cls welcome than unexpected, 
but what was the aſtoniſhment of every one, when 
the means by which it was captured came to be 
known? 

During the tranquil ſtate of the camp, one 
sti ahan, a common failor belonging to the Kent, 
havi-g been juſt ſerved w.th a quantity of grog, 
had his ſpirits too much elated to think of taking 
any reſt; he therefore ſtrayed by himſelf towards 
the fort, and impercept bly got under the walls; 
being advanced thus far without interruption, he 
took it into his head to ſcale, at a breach that 


had been made by the cannon of the ſhips; and 


having luckily got upon the baſtion, he there diſ- 
covered ſcveral Moor- men fitting on the platform, 
at whom he flouriſhed his cutlaſs, and fired his 
piſtol, and then, after giving three loud huzzas, 
cried out, © Ihe place is mine.“ 1 he Mooriſh 
ſoldiers immediately attacked him, and he defended 
himſelf with incomparable reſolution ; but in the 
rencounter had the misfortune to have his cutlaſs 
cut in two, about a foot from the hilt: this mil- 
chance however did not happen, till he was near 
being ſupported with two or three other ſailors, 
who had accidentally ſtraggled to the ſame part of 
the fort on which the other had mounted. Hearing 
Stahan's huzzas, they ſcaled the breach likewiſe, 


and 


and . the triumphant und, rouſed the whole 
army, who, taking the alarm, preſently fell on with- 
out orders and without diſ-iphne. As the greateſt 
part of the garriſon nad eſcuped ſoon after the bat- 
teries were ſilenced, very {ew remained at the time 
of this aſſault; eighteen cannon and forty barrels GE 
powder were found in the place. 

Strahan, the hero of this adventurous FP was 
ſoon brought before the admiral, who, no with- 
ſtanding the ſucceſs that had attended it, thought 
it neceffary to ſhew himſ-lf diſpleaſed with a mea- 
ſure in which the want of all military diſcipline ſo 
notoriouſly appeared; he therefore angrily accoſted 
this brave fellow, with, * Strahan, what is this you 
have been doing” ? The untutored hero, after 
having made his bow, ſ:ratched his head with one 
hand, and twirling his hat on the other, replied, 
$6 Why, to be ſure, Sir, it was I who took the fort, 
but I hope there was no harm in it.” The admiral 
with difficulty ſuppreſſed a ſmile, excited by the 
fimplicicy of the anſwer, while the whole company 
was exceedingly diverted at the aukward appearance 
of the brave ſailor, and the language and manner 
which he uſed in recounting the leveral particulars 
of his mad exploit. Admiral Watſon then expa- 
tlated on the fatal conſequences that might have at- 
tended his irregular conduct, and then with a ſevere 
rebuke diſmiſſed him; but not without dropping 
ſome hints, that at a proper opportunity he ſhould 
certainly be puniſhed for his temerity. Strahan, 
amazed to find himſelf blamed for an action that he 
thought deſerved praiſe, and for which he expected 
to have received applaule; in paſſing from the ad- 
miral's cabin muttered, *IAf I am flogged for this 
here action, I will never take another fort by my- 
{elf as long as I live, by -. The ſingularity of 
the enterprize, its ſucceſs, and the featle!s ſpirit 
1 I 2 Which 
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which the man had diſplayed, pleaded ſtrongly with 
the admiral in his behalf, whilſt the diſcipline of 
the ſervice required that ſome outward marks of 
_ diſpleaſure ſhould be ſhewn, To pay a proper re- 
gard to all theſe conſiderations, the admiral out- 
wardly expreſſed marks of his diſpleaſure for ſome 
time; but afterwards, at the 5 A of ſome 


officers, which interceſſion the admiral himſelf 
prompted them to make, he moſt readily pardoned 
him. The daring exploit of this man might have 


procured him the office of boatſwain, before the 
_ cloſe of this expedition, in one of the king's ſhips, 
if the whole tenor of his conduct, both before and 
after the ſtorming of the fort, had not been fo very 
irregular, as to render it impoſſible for the admiral! 


to advance him from his humble ſtation to a higher 


rank, how ſtrongly ſoever his inclinations led hint 
to do | hy 


A few days after the reduction of Bougee bouts 


Fort, Tanna, another fort erected on the banks ; of 
the river, ſurrendered. The ſquadron then pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta; the Tyger, captain Latham, 


being the foremoſt thip, began the attack, in which 


ſhe was very ſoon ſeconded by the Kent, and beſore 
night the place ſurrendered. 


The admiral appointed captain Coote governor 


of the place; bur colonel Clive warmly Ui (Ia 
the power which admiral Watſon poſſeſſed, of ap 

pointing an officer of 1nferior rank for that po, 
which he claimed as his right. The conteſt grew 


high, and fatal conſequences were apprehended to 
ariſe, but by the ſeaſonable intervention of ſome of 


the principal officers the affair was adjuſted ; by the 


* Ive's voyage to India, p. 100. + This intrepid fellow after 
having ſerved in every one of the engagements between admiral Pocock 
and the French in the Eaſt-Indies, receiving a wound in one of them, 
became à penſioner to the chelt at Chatham, ard is now a ſailor in one 
of the guardlhips at Portſmouth. | 


admiral 
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admiral going on ſhore the next Cay, when the colo- 
nel delivered the keys of the garriſon into his hands, 
and the admiral immediately delivered them to the 
late governor Mr. Drake, and his council; who there- 
upon declared war againſt the Nabob, 1n the name 
of the Eaſt-India Company, as did admiral Watſon 
in the name of his Bricannic majeſty. ; 
Hughley, a large and wealthy city belong: ng to 
the nabob Surajah Dowlah, and ſituated on the 
river, about thirty miles above Calcutta, was next 
attacked, and carried by ftorm on the 1oth day of 

January, 1757. 
This ſucceſs determined the nabob to aſſemble 
| his whole force, and march at the head of it from 
his capital of Maxadabad towards Calcutta, fully 
determined to drive the Engliſh out of all his terri- 
_ tories, and revenge himſelf for the diſgraces which 
he had ſuſtained. His army was compoſed of 
eighteeen thouſand horſe and fifteen thouſand foot, 
ten thouſand pioneers, and about forty thouſand 
cCooleys, horſe- keepers, cooks, bazarmen, &c. fifty 
elephants, and forty pieces of cannon; and yet in- 
finitely inferior as our troops were in number to this 
vaſt multitude, being only ſeven hundred and eleven 
Europeans in battalion, about one hundred artillery, 
one thouſand three hundred Seapoys, with fourteen 
field pieces, fix pounders, beſides the cannon on the 
batteries, yet they placed ſuch confidence in the good 
fortune and abilities of their commander, that they 
did not in the leaſt heſitate to abide the attack. 
Colonel Clive therefore formed his camp on a {pot 
of ground near the river, about four miles to the 
northward of Calcutta. On the 3d day of Fe- 
bruary Surajah Dowlah encamped to the x ao of 
Calcutta, and within four miles of it. in this ſitua- 
tion colonel Clive determined to attack him in the 
night, for which purpoſe he received a 1e-entorce- 
| ment 
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ment of five hundred and fixty-nine ſailors from the 
fleet, commanded by captain Warwick of the T hun- 


der bomb-ketch. By five o'clock 1n the morning 
the army had penetrated into the enemy's camp, 


meeting with little oppoſition, A complete victory 


would have crowned this brave exploit, hand not an 


intenſe fog, which rendered objects inviſible at the 


diſtance of two or three yards, cauſed the guides to 


miſtake their way, and fail of conducting the troops 


to the nabob's head quarters. However it occa- 
ſioned the nabob to draw off his forces, and march 
back to his capital, having previouſly made over- 
tures for a peace which was ſoon after ratified, 


Thus by the ſpirited and gallant behaviour of the 


two Engliih commanders, the affairs of the com- 
Pany, which a few months before ſeemed verging 
on inevitable ruin, were not only quite retrieved, 


but put upon a firmer and better footing 8 


Ever. 


At the very time that peace was thus reſtored, 
intelligence was received of a war with France; 


which was ſoon after authenticated by the arrival of 


commodore James in the Revenge. As the French 
gairiſon ar Chandernagore was known to conſiſt of 
five hundred Europeans, and more than one thou- 
ſand Sepoys; had this force deen joined to the na- 
bob's it might have proved fatal to our intereſts in 
thoſe parts. Fortunately the commcdore brought 


with him two tranſports and a detachment of five 


hundred men, which enabled the commanders to en- 


ter immediately on action again the French. On 
his paſſage thither, commodore James fell in with 


and took a French Indiaman, named L'Indien, 
laden with warlike ſtores and proviſions for the 


French ſquadron, then at the iſland of Mauritius, 


the loſs of which they ſenſibly felt, and thereby their 
Operations were conkiderably retarded, 


The 
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The latter end of February, colonel Clive quitted 
his camp at Calcutta, ard crofling the Ganges, on 
the 13th day of March he inveſted Chandernagore. 
The French made a ſally the next day, but were"ſo 


| bravely oppoſed by captain Coote that they preci- 
pitately retired, and quitting their outer works, ſhut 
themſelves up within their fort. On the 19th the 


Kent, Tyger and Saliſburv, cait anchor before the 
place, to the great diſcomfiture of the beſieged, who 
imagined it impoſſible for ſuch large ſhips to be 
brought i into that ſtation. Every precaution had been 


taken by the French to obſtruct the approaches of a 


fleet, by linking veſſels laden with ballaſt, whilſt a 
large ſand- bank which ſpread itſelf juſt below the 


fort of Chandernagore, rendered the paſſage extreme- 
ly narrow. Theſe impediments, however, were not 
ſufficient to impede the ardour of the gallant ad- 


mira] Watſon. On the 23d day of March, the 
Tyger, bearing adm:ral Pocock's flag, took the 


lead, and paſſing between the ſunken ſhips, anchored 


oppoſite to the north-eaſt biſtion; the Kent, with 
admiral Watſon's flag followed. Whilſt the ſhips 
were approaching, a furious cannonad- was poured 


upon them by the enemy without a ſhot being re- 
turned until they caſt anchor, when inſtantly a tre- 
mendous diſcharge of great guns dealt deſtruction 


on the garriſon and fortifications : ſtill the conteſt 


was ſuſtained with equal ſpirit on both ſides. The 
flank-guns of the ſouth- weſt baſtion did terrible ex- 
ecution to the Kent, and the admiral's aid-de- camps 


being all wounded, be himſclf went down to lieute- 
nant William Brereton, who commanded the lower 


deck battery, and ordered him particularly to direct 


his fire againſt thoſe guns, which had ſuch an effect 
as ſoon after to filence them. In the heat of the 
engagement ſeveral of the enemy's ſhort ſtruck the 
Kent at the ſame time; one entered near RENE? 

malt, 
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maſt, and ſet fire to two or three thirty- two pound 


cartridges of gunpowder, as the boys held them 


in their hands ready to charge the guns. By the 


exploſion, the wad-nets and other loole things, took 


fire betwe-n decks, and the whole ſhip was ſo filled 
with ſmoke, that the men in their confuſion cried 
out, © ſhe was on fire in the gunner's ſtore- room ; 

imagining from the ſhock they had felt from the 


| balls, that a ſhell had actually fallen into her. This 


notion ſtruck a panic into the greateſt part of the _ 
crew, and ſeventy or eighty jumped out of the port- 
holes into the boats that were along ſide of the ſhip. 
The French immediately perceived this confuſion, 
and to avail themſelves of it redoubled their fire. 


The flames on board the Kent were however ſoon 
extinguiſned, and the lieutenant running to the 


ports begged the ſeamen to return to the ſhip, and 
upbraided them for deſerting their quarters: but 
his entreaties were ineffeQual, until raiſing his voice 
to its higheſt pitch, he exclaimed, “ Are you 


| Britons ? 50u Engliſhmen, and fy from danger? for 


thame ! for ſhame!” This reproach had the deſir- 
ed effect; to a man they immediately returned into 
the ſhip, repaired to their quarters, and renewed a 
fpiritea fire on the enemy”. In about three hours 
from the commencement of ihe attack, the parapets 
of the north and ſouth baſtions were almoſt beaten 
down ; the guns were in general diſmounted, and 


it was plainly diſcerned from the main- top of the 


Kent, that the ruins from the parapet and merlons 
had entirely blocked up thoſe few guns, which other- 


Ric A might have been fit for ſervice. At length 
they hung out the white flag, and hoſtilities 8 9 


The admiral ſent lieutenant Brereton, (the only 
commiſſioned officer on board the Kent that was not 


* Ive's Voyage, p. 129. 


killed 
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killed or wounded) and captain Coote of the king's 
regiment, with a flag of truce to the fort, who ſoon 
returned, accompanied by the French governor's ſon, 
with articles of capitulation, which being ſettled by 
the admirals and colonel, the Engliſh ſoon after 
took n of the place. By the treaty of capi- 
tulation, the director, counſellors, and inferior ſer— 
vants of the ſettlement, were allowed to depart with 
their wearing apparel; the Jeſuits were permitted to 
take away their church. -ornaments, and the natives 
vere protected in their perſons and effects: the gar- 
riſon ſurrendered priſoners of war. 
The loſs on board the Tyger and Kent, (the only 
two ſhips that could engage, the Saliſpury being 
driven out of action, to the great mortification of 
her captain, officers and crew) was conſiderable: 
three of the Kent's lower- deck guns were diſmounted, 
and the ſame number on her upper-deck: ſhe re- 
ceived one hundred and thirty-eight cannon- ſhot 
through her fide next the fort, beſides being greatly 
damaged in her maſts and rigging. Thiriy-ſeven 
men were killed upon the ſpot, and ſeventy-four 
wounded, more or leſs. Among the dead was Mr. 
Perreau, firſt lieutenant to the admiral, Mr. Raw- 
lins Hey, third lieutenant ; captain Speke was dan- 
gerouſly wounded ia the leg, and the ſame ſhot 
carried off the thigh of his ſon, who afterwards 
died of the wound. Mr. James Liſter, under-ſe- 
cretary to the admiral, as he was ſtanding by him 
taking minutes, received a wound in the leg ; Mr. 
Barnes the purſer, received a violent contuſion in 
both his thighs from the wind of a ball, which 
paſſed very near, but did not ſtrike him. I he num- 
ber of the ſlain on board the Tyger almoſt equalled 
thoſe of the Kent. Admiral Pocock himſelf was 
Nightly wounded, but Mr. Phillips the maſter, 
mortally. The loſs on the ſide of the French was 
& K never 
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never certainly known, but it was unqueſtionably 
very great. Forty were carried off dead from the 


ſouth-eaſt baſtion, and that on the north-eaſt was 
twice cleared of its defendants. During the action 
the ſhips lay ſo near the fort, that the muſket balls 


fired from their tops, by ſtriking againſt the Chu- 
nam walls of the governor's palace, which was in 
the very centre of the fort, were beaten as fat as 
half crowns“. | 

Three days after the tis of Chanderpngore, 
admiral Watſon entered into a correſpondence with 
the nabob Serajah Dowlah, willing, if poflible, to 
cultivate his friendſhip, by prevailing on him to 
fulfil the conditions of the treaty lately concluded 
with him, and to put an end to the French power 
in Bengal. The anſwer which he received from 
that prince, as well as a variety of corroborating 
circumſtances, made it evidently appear, that the 


viceroy had no intention of abiding by the articles 


of the treaty. The company's goods were loaded 
with high duties, and the villages which belonged 
to the company, and were ſtipulated to be reſtored 
to it, were not delivered up, and no reaſon 
for ſuch an attrocious breach of faith. 

The Engliſh, in this fitvation, ſaw no other re- 
medy for their preſent grievances,” nor any other 
means of preventing the fatal blow of extirpation, 
which was to be expected on the arrival of the 


French army, than by oppoſing openly the man 


who thus planned the ruin of the company's affairs, 
and only waited for the' return of the ſquadron to 


the coaſt of Coromandel to effect it: This point 


was much agitated by the council at Calcutta, and 
canvaſſed with all that caution and circumſpection, 
which a matter of ſuch conſequence 4 Per- 
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haps the dangers and difficulties with which this 
bold meaſure was beſet, would have prevented it 
being carried iffto execution, had not a fortunate in- 
cident occurred, which gave the moſt promiſing 
appearance of ſucceſs to the enterprize. e 
Serajah Dowlah, after his taking Calcutta, had 
behaved with ſuch inſolence and cruelty towards his 
own ſubjects, that the principal officers in his army 
entered into a confederacy to depoſe him. He had 
_ diſplayed the ſeverity of his nature in ſo many in- 
ſtances, as to ſtrike an univerſal terror: and from 
the fickleneſs of his diſpoſition, no man who was 
near him, and in his power, could think himſelf 
ſafe. Meer Jaffier Ali Khan, a man of great power 
and influence, and who had married the ſiſter of 
the tyrant's predeceſſor, Aliverdy Khan, con- 
ducted the deſign of depriving the nabob of that 
power he had ſo egregiouſly abuſed; he was 
ſeconded in this plot by Roydullah, general of 
| horſe; Jugget Seet allo, who was banker to the 
nabob, and eſteemed the richeſt merchant in all 
India, entered into the confederacy. I heſe three 
leading men ſoon communicated their deſigns to 
Mr. Watts, the Engliſh reſident at the Durbar, or 


nabob's court, who conveyed the information to 


colonel Clive and the ſecret committee at Calcutta. 
To avoid giving cauſe of ſuſpicion, it was neceſſary 
that Mr. Watts ſhould not be obſerved to hold fre- 
quent intercourſe with Jaffier ; he therefore en- 
truſted one Omichund, a Gentoo merchant, with 
the ſecret, and through him carried on the cor- 
reſpondence. Omichund was a man of the deepeſt 
cunning, and moſt inſatiable avarice, he was alfa 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been the perſon that fo- 
mented the late attack upon the Engliſh, from 
a view of amaſling wealth to himſelf. The ma- 
lignity of this man's character was not known 
* to 


of villany by v 


eſtabliſhed in the three provinces of Bengal, Ba- 
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to Mr. Watts, until he had entruſted him with too 


much to recede. When the plot was fo far ripened 
that a treaty was on the point of being ſigned with 
Meer Jaffier, Oinichund made a demand of a quar- 
ter part of all the nabob's treaſure, which was ſup- 


poſed to amount to fixty-four crore, or eighty mil- 


lions ſterling, for the part he had taken in this ne- 
gotiation. His final terms were, thirty lacks of ru- 
pees for himſelf, by a ſpecial article in the treaty ; 
and he made no ſcruple to aſſure Mr. Watts, that 
if his demand was not complied with, he would 


inſtantly divulge the whole plot, which would cauſe 
al Engliſhmen within the nabob's power to be put 


to the moſt cruel deaths. In this dilemma Mr. Watts 


applied to Meer Jaffier, who was determined not to 


accede to ſuch terms, if any means of obviating them 
could be deviſed. Mr. Watts then wrote to the ſelect 


committee, who ſeeing that the fate of all depended 

on temporizing with Omichund, and being at the 

fame time very averſe to fubmit to the extortions of 
ſuch a conſummate rogue, contrived that two treaties 


ſhould be executed and ſent up to Meer Jaffier, who 


was to be made privy to the trick. One treaty was 
the real one to be abided by; the other was fictitious, 


but with no other difference than that it contained the 


article of thirty lacks for Omichund. The real 


treaty was executed privately by Meer Jaffier; the 
fictitious one was executed by him alſo, and in the 


preſence of Omichund, who, not ſuſpecting the im- 


poſition, was perfectly ſatisfied. This counteracting 


forged by one of the committee. 
By this treaty, as ſoon as Meer Jaffier ſhould be 


har, 


was the deed of colonel Clive 
and all the ſelect committee; admiral Watſon alone, 
having ſigned the genuine compact with Meer Jaffier, 
refuſed to ſet his hand to an inſtrument fabricated 
for ſuch purpoſes. His ſignature was however 
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har, and Oriſſa, the French were to be diſpoſſeſſed of 


all their factories in thoſe provinces, and the Eng- 


liſh inveſted therewith. A crore of repees, or one 


million two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, was to be paid to the company, as an in- 
demnification of the loſſes which they had ſuſtained 
by the plundering of Calcutta, and "I the main. 
tenance of troops. Fifty lacks of rupees, or ſix 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling, 
was agreed to be paid to the European inhabitants of 


Calcutta, in compenſation for their loſſes. For the 


effects plundered from the Gentoos, Moors, and other 


inhabitants of Calcutta, twenty lacks, or two hundred 


and fifty thouſand pounds. Lo the Armenian inha- 


| bitants, ſeven lacks, or elghty- ſeven thouſand five 


hundred pounds. The territories around Calcutta, 
belonging to the Engliſh, were thereby, agreed to 


be conſiderably enlarged. 


On the 13th day of July, the whole army under 


_ colonel Clive marched forward; at the fame time 


the colonel wrote to Surajah Dowlah, complaining. 
of his neglecting to fulfil the conditions of the 


treaty which he had entered into with the Engliſh; 


of the protection he had given to M. Buſſy, and 


of a ſubſidy which he paid to M. Law, notwith- 


ſtanding he had ſolemnly declared, that the enemies 


of the Engliſh ſhould be his enemies: the colonel 
then proceeded to inform him, that with the appro- 


bation of all who were charged with the company's 
affairs, he was proceeding to Caſſimbuzar, there o 
ſubmit their diſputes to the arbitration of Meer 


Jaffier, Roydullup, Jugget- -ſeet, and others of the 
nabob's court, and if it ſhould be found, that the 


Engliſh had deviated from the treaty, he then 
ſwore to give up all farther claims; but if on the 


other hand, it appeared that his excellency had 


broken it, he ſhould then demand ſatisfaction or 
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all the loſſes ſuſtained by the Engliſh; and all the 
charges of their army and navy; ind concluded 


with telling him, that the rains being ſo near, and 


it requiring many days to receive an anſwer, he had 
found it neceſſary to wait on him immediately“. 

The army was compoſed of ſeven huudred and 
fifty ſoldiers, including one hundred Topaſſes, 
t one hundred and fifty of the train, including 
fifty ſailors with ſeven ajdvipnes, under the 


command of lieutenant Hayter, two thouſand one 


hundred Sepoys, eight pieces of cannon, ſix pound- 
ers, and one haubitzer. The Europeans and artil- 
lery were embarked in boats, and the Sepoys 


marched to the northward through Hughley. The 


Bridgewater allo failed up the river as far as that 
town, to keep it in awe, and to preſerve a com- 
munication between the colonel and the fleet. The 
admiral's firſt lieutenant, Mr. John Clarke, with a 
detachment of one hundred and fifty ſeamen, gar- 


riſoned Chandernagore, and the ſhips effectually ſe- 
cured Calcutta from inſult, while a few Topaſſes 


were appointed to guard the French priſoners. 

On the 19th day of June, a detachment was ſent 
under the command of major Coote (lately pro- 
moted from the rank of captain) to attack Cutwa 
fort and town, belonging to the nabob, and ſituated 
on that branch of the river which forms the iſland 


of Caſſimbuzar. The place ſurrendered on the firſt 


ſummons. When the army was within two days 
march of Muxadabad, colonel Clive halted for 


three days, expecting advices from Ai Khan, which 


did not prove ſatisfactory; however, the colonel 
reſolved upon croſſing the river. The rainy ſeaſon 
was now ſet in, which occaſioned their march to be 


extremely fatiguing; However, the whole army 


+ Scrafton's refle&ions on the government of Indoſtan. 
reached 
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reached Plaſſeygrove; the vanguard of the nabob's 
army being then within three miles of them. On 
the 23d day of June, 1757, was fought the memo- 
rable battle of Plaſſey, on which occaſion, the 
handful of men, under colonel Clive, totally de- 
feated the nabob at the head of twenty thouſand 
horſe and forty thouſand foot; all his artillery, 
conſiſting of fifty-three pieces of cannon, of 
eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty-two pounders, 
fell into the hands of the Engliſh, as alſo his 
camp, baggage, and elephants. The colonel pur- 
ſuing his advantage, marched to Muxadabad, the 
capital of the province, and was there joined by 
Mecr Jaffier and the male-contents. On the 27th 
the colonel made his public entry, and two days 
after he went to the palace, and in the preſence of 
the rajahs and grandees of the court, he ſolemnly 
handed Meer Jaffier to the Maſnud, or carpet and 
throne of ſtate; where he Was unanimouſly ſaluted 
Soubadah, or nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, 
and received the ſubmiſſion of all preſent. A few 
days after, Surajah Dowlah, after wandering about 
forſaken, and almoſt naked, was taken, in his way 
to Patna, near Rajamaul, brought to the capital, 

and there put to death. 

The new nabob immediately e to FR 
erformance of the conditions which had been be- 
iy ſettled with his high and mighty allies, in the 
moſt ample and liberal n manner. Thus commenced 
the practice of nabob-making, which has given to 
private men the functions of ſovereignty itſelf! 
This great revolution was effected in the ſpace of 
fourteen days: the Engliſh thereby acquired an ally, 
whoſe intereſt compelled him to remain firm to his 
engagements, and who governed a vaſt country, ſu- 

perior in wealth, extent, fertility, and number of 
inhabitants to moſt European kingdoms, Beſides 


the 
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the ſums ſtipulated in the treaty to be paid, the 
ſoldiers and ſailors were gratified with ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds, as a reward for the intrepichty 
they exerted. 

Bengal had but juſt beheld the returning ſunſhine 
of peace and proſperity, when the public joy felt a 
confiderable diminution by the death of vice-admiral 
Watſon, who fell a victim to the intenſe heat 


of the climate, on the 16th day of Auguſt, uni- 


verſally eſteemed and regretted. About the ſame 
time, the Engliſh factory and fort of Vizagapatam 


on the Coromandel coaſt, were furrendered to the 


French. 

Admiral Pocotk now ſecede to the IS WIL Y 
of the ſquadron. Theſe two commanders had 
lived for many years in the moſt perfect amity. 
And, ſays Mr. Ives, ** notwithſtanding Mr. Po- 
cock s importance in that part of the world, was 


greatly heightened by the death of his friend, yet 


am perſuaded, he was as thoroughly concerned 


for him, and as much lamented his laſs, as any 


one gentleman of the ſquadron? . Soon after the 
interment of Mr. Watſon, Aae Pocack aſſem- 


bled all the officers who had been particularly de- 


pendant on his predeceſſor, and aſſured them, that 
he was their fellow-ſufferer in the death of the ad- 


miral, whoſe memory he muſt always have in the 


higheſt eſteem, and that he ſhould think himſelf 


particularly happy in ſerving thoſe whom Mr. Wat- 


ſon had diſtinguiſhed by his more immediate patron- 
age: he deſired all to reſt ſatisfied with the ſin- 
cerity of this aſſurance. He told Mr. Watſon's 


lieutenants in particular, that if they choſe to con- 


tinue abroad with him, he would take them all, as 
vacancies ſhould happen, on board his own ſhip, 


* Ive's Vo) age, p. 180. 
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and promote each of them in turn, in preference 
to any other recommendation. Almoſt all theſe 
gentlemen did continue under his command, and 
were afterwards accordingly raiſed by the admiral 
to the rank of poſt-captains. — 

We ſhall now take a ſurvey of the operations of 
the war in the other quarters of the world. 


On the gth day of February, admiral Weſt ſailed 
with a ſquadron of men of war to the weſtward; 
alſo admiral Cotes with the fleet under his command 
to the Weſt-Indies; and commodore Stevens with 
the trade to the Eaſt-Indies in the month of March. 
In May admiral Oſborn, who had been forced 
back to Plymouth with his ſquadron by ſtreſs of 
weather, again ſat fail for the Mediterranean. = 
We might perhaps ſearch the annals of hiſtory in 
vain, for a more remarkable inſtance of deſperate 
courage, than that exerted by the officers and crew 
of an Engliſh privateer called the Terrible, com- 
manded by captain William Death, equipped with 
twenty-ſix carriage guns, and manned with two 
hundred ſailors. Soon after their departure, they 
fell in with a French ſhip of force, named the 
Grand Alexander, richly laden from St. Domingo, 
bound to Nantz, and after an obſtinate engagement 
took her, but loſt ſeventeen of their crew, among 
which was captain Death's brother. The captain 
put forty men on board the prize, and directed his 
courſe towards England; but a few days after, he 
fell in with the Vengeance privateer from St. Malo, 
carrying thirty-ſix large pieces of cannon, and three 
hundred and ſixty men. The Frenchman firſt at- 
tacked the prize, which was foon retaken, when the 
two ſhips bore down upon the ferrible, whoſe 
main-maſt was ſhot away by the firſt broad- 
fide. But notwithſtanding this diſaſter, ſhe main- 


tained ſuch a furious engagement againſt both, as 
Vor. V. 1. can 
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can hardly be paralleled in the hiſtory of Britain: 
The French commander and his fecond were both 


killed, together with two thirds of his crew; but 


the gallant captain Death, with the greater part of 


Bis officers, and almoit bis whole crew, having met 


with the tame fate, the Terrible was boarded by 
the enemy, who found no more than twenty-ſix 


erſons alive, ſixteen of whom were mutilated by 
the loſs of a jeg or arm, and the other ten grievouſly 


wounded. The ſhip was ſo ſhattered that ſhe could 
fearce be kept abbve water, and the whole exhi- 
bited a ſcene of blood, horror, and deſolation. 
The Vengeance berſelf lay like a wreck on the ſur- 
face; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty they 


"towed the Terrible into St. Malo, where ſhe was 
beheld with aſtoniſhment and terror. No leſs than 
four hundred men were either killed or wounded on 


both ſides in this dreadtul conflict. This adventure 
was no fooner known in England, than a ſubſcrip- 


tion was ſet on foot, at Lloyd's coffee-houſe, for the 
benefit of the captain's widow, for the widows of 


thoſe brave men who loſt their lives, and for that 
part of the crew that ſurvived the engagement. 
In the month of November, captain Lockhart 
of the Tartar, a young gentleman, who had al- 
ready rendered himſelf a terror to the enemy as 
commander of à ſmall frigate, now added conſi- 
derably to his reputation, by reducing the Melampe, 
a French privateer of Bayonne, greatly ſuperior to 
his ſhip, borh in number of men and weight of 
metal. This exploit was followed by a ſecond of 
the ſame nature, in taking another privateer, called 
the Counteſs of Gramont: while a third large ad- 


venturer belonging to Bayonne, was taken by cap- 


tain Saumarez, commander of the Antelope. 
* Beſides the ſucceſs which attended a great number 


of other privateers, the lords of the admiralty pub- 
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iſhed a liſt of above thirty ſhips of war and priva- 
eers taken from the enemy, in the ſpace of four 
months, by the Engliſh loops and men of war: ex- 
cluſive of the Duke d' Aquitaine Inciaman, valued 
at one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds, taken 
by the Dover man of war; and above ſix privatecrs 
brought into port by the diligent and brave cap- 
tain Lockhart; for which he was honovred with a 
variety of preſents of plate by ſeveral corporations, 
in teſtimony of their eficem and regard. 

This run of good fortune on our ſide, was not, 
however, without ſome retaliation on that of the 
enemy, who, out of twenty-one ſhips homeward- 
bound from Carolina, made prize of nineteen: by 
which means our merchaats ſuſtained confiderable 
damage; and a great quantity of valuable commo- 
dities, indigo in particular, was loſt to this country. 
The fleet from the Leeward Iſlands was more ſuc- 
ceſsful: it conſiſted of ninety-two ſail, and all ar- 
rived fafely, together with the Straits fleet, both 
together reckoned worth three millions ſterling; 
whereby the ſilk manufactures in particular were 
again employed, and their diſtreſſes relieved. 5 
About the ſame time the Eaſt-India Company re- 
ceived the agreeable news of the ſafe arrival of three 
of their ſhips, the Suffolk, Houghton, and Godo]- 
phin, and of the ſpirited conduct of their captains, 
who, having been attacked in their paſſage home 
from China by two French men of war, one of 
ſixty-four, the other of thirty-ſix guns, after a very 
warm engagement, which laſted near three hours, 
they obliged the French ſhips to ſheer off, with 
hardly any loſs on their own ſide. At the beginning 
of the engagement, the captains had promiſed a 
reward of a thouſand pounds to each crew, in order 
to incite their courage: which ſum the company 

doubled, in recompence of their faithful ſery;--, 
L 2 ln 
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In the mean time the privateers fitted out by pri- 
vate merchants and ſocieties, greatly annoyed the 
French commerce. The Antigallican, a private 
ſhip of war, took the Duke de Penthievre Indiaman 


off the port of Corunna, and carried her into Ca- 


diz. The prize was eſtimated to be worth two 


hundred thouſand pounds, and immediate appli- 


cation was made by France to the court of Spain 


for reſtitution. And ſuch were the remonſtrances 


made to his Catholick majeſty, with regard to the 
illegality of the prize, which the French Eaſt-India 


Company aſſerted was taken within ſhot of a neutral 


port, that the Penthievre was firſt violently wreſted 
out of the hands of the captors; then detained as 
a depoſit with ſealed hatches, and a Spaniſh guard 
on board, till the claims of both parties could be 


examined; and at laſt adjudged to be an illegal 
capture, and conſequently reſtored to the French. 


An expedition againſt Loviſbourg was alſo ſet on 


foot. Lord Loudon had the command of the land 
forces, amounting to twelve. thouſand men, and 


admiral Holburne that of the fleet, which ſailed 


from Corke in May, 1757, and joined the troops 
which lord Loudon had brought from New York 


at Halifax in Nova Scotia. The force under his 
command conſiſted of fifteen line of battle ſhips, 
one fifty gun ſhip, three ſmall frigates, and a fire- 


ſhip. Juſt as the fleet and land forces were about 
to proceed from thence to the place which was 
deſtined for their attack, the commanders received 


advice, that a large fleet of eighteen ſail of the 
line, and fix frigates, with ſupplies of proviſions 
and men from France, had entered the harbour of 
Louiſbourg, under the command of M. Reveſt, 
M. Beaufrement, and M. de la Mothe. It was 
thereupon thought adviſeable by an almoſt unani- 
mous voice in a council of war, compoſed of gene- 
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ral Officers, to lay aſide the attempt for that ſeaſon. 
Lord Loudon with his part of the land forces, 


which he had brought from New York, being about 
fix thouſand men, returned thither, whilſt admiral . 


Holburne proceeded with the fleet to Louiſbourg; 


and whilſt he continued cruiſing at the mouth of 
the harbour, a terrible ſtorm, which happened on 
the 25th day of September, ſeemed to threaten the. 
total deſtruction of the whole {quadron. The Til- 
bury, of ſixty guns, was loſt upon the rocks, and 


one half of her crew periſhed; the greateſt part of 
the fleet was diſmaſted, and all greatly ſhattered, 


In which condition they returned to England, to 
add one more cauſe of chagrin to a nation diſpi- 


rited by repeated loſſes. Commodore Holms in 


the Grafton, loſt his rudder in this ſtorm, and to 
enable him to navigate his ſhip, he conſtructed a 


machine to ſupply the want of it, by the help of 


which ſubſtitute te arrived ſafely at Spithead“. A 
fimilar expedient had been made uſe of a few years 


before, by the Ipſwich, one of vice-admiral 
Townlend's ſquadron, which was ſtationed at Lou- 
1ſbourg, after the conqueſt of Cape Breton, and 
in their way home was oyertaken by a ſtorm. 

Upwards 


As we have given a print of this curious machine, the following 
explanation will be neceſſary : | 


a, a david, rigged out of the centre of the ſtern from the ward room; | 
the inner end being well laſhed, cleeted, and ttancluoned down to the 
geck ; and the outer end ſecured by three ſtrong topping lifts from the 


poop; one perpendicular, and one from each quarter. — Over a groove, 


at the out end of which paſſes 
_66bb, a cable, where it is well laſhed; thence paſſing, at about eight 
feet diſtance, to 1 Ss 
cc, two fiſhes, fifty feet long, which, being nailed together, are 
woolded upon them to the extreme end; beyond which are about twelve 
athom of the tray cable, to take the greater hold in the water. About 
four feet and an half from the outer end, is fixed | ny 
d, a ſquare, of eighty feet by ſeven, made of inch plank doubled, 
one ſide perpendicular, the other horizontal, being nailed athwart each 
other ; to the bottom of this, at 


e, are Jaſhed three pigs of iron ballaſt, which ſerve to depreſs the 


machine, and keep it in à proper poſition.— The two ege-bolts with 


thimblcs, 
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Up wards of twenty ſhips of the line were aſſembled 
in Not America, which however effected nothing. 

Our fleet in the Weſt-Indies was not idle, though 
few opportunities offered of convincing the French 
of the Britiſh ſnperiority at ſea: the following 1s the 


principal that happened in that part of the world, 
and is too remarkable to be omitted in a Naval. 


Hiſtory of Great Britain, 


In the month of October, captain Forreſt, in his 

majeſty's ſhip the Augulta, with the Dreadnought 
and Edinburgh under his command, was cruiſing 
off Cape Francois, a remarkable head- land of St, 


Domingo; and on the 21ſt, at ſeven in the morning, 
the Dreadnought made a ſignal for ſeeing the 
enemy's fleet, coming out of Cape Francois; upon 


which captain Forreſt made fail towards them. 


About half an hour after eight he could count ſeven 


fail of large ſhips, a ſchooner, and a pilot-boat; 


whereupon he made the ſignal for a line of battle 


ahead; ſhortening ſail to let the enemy come up, and 
mt: the ſame time to keep the weather-gage. At 


noon he plainly ſaw that the fleet conſiſted of four 


large ſhips of the line, and three large frigates; on 


which he made the ſignal for the captains Suckling 
and Langdon, who commanded the Dreadnought 


and Edinburgh, to come on board, and who readily 


agreed to engage the enemy. Accordingly they 


bore down upon the French. About twenty 


thimbles, one in the ſquare, the other in the fiſhes, is fixed a pendant on 


each ſide, to the bite of which is bent 


/ 2 bawſer; which, being reeved through a block, at the end of an 


out-rigger, from the fourth port on the quarter deck, leads thence 
through another block laſhed to the timber-heads in the pang-way, and 
ſo on the quarter deck, where the ſhip is ſteered by a fingle tackle on 
each ſide ;—the falls of both being one rope, it is middled and brought 
to a crab fixed through the gratings on the head of the capſtane. 

g, a head guy on each hide, to confine it to its proper Fette and 
prevent ite having too much play. 

h, two preventer hawſers. 

N. B. The avid is to prevent the machine from ftriking n the 

counters. | 5 
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minutes after three the action began with great 
briſkneſs on both ſides, and continued for two hours 
and a half, at which time the French commodore made 
a ſignal, upon which one of the frigates bore down to 
tow him out of the line, and the reſt of the French 
ſhips followed him. Our ſhips had ſuffered ſo much 
in their maſts, ſails, and rigging, during the en- 
gagement, that they were in no condition to purſue 
them. It was afterwards known that the French 
had not only taken the men out of the merchant 
ſhips, but alfo the ſoldiers from the garriſon, in 
hopes of intimidating the Engliſh by their formi- 
dable appearance, and oblige them to leave the 
coaſt clear for them to carry out their large convoy 
of merchant-ſhips : but in this they were miſtaken; 
our captains were ſo far from being terrified, that 
they bore down upon them, and engaged with the 
greateſt reſolution and good conduct. The Eng- 
liſn had twenty-three men killed and eighty-nine 


wounded ; but the lofs of the French, beſides the 


prodigious damage done to their ſhips, anounred co 
five hundred men killed and wounded. 

The valour of captain Forreſt was not more con- 
ſpicuous on this, than his ſagacity was on a ſubſe- 
quent adventure near Port au Prince, a French har- 
bour, ſituated at the bottom of a bay on the weſtern 
coaſt of the iſland of St. Domingo, behind the 

ſmall iſland of Gonave. Admiral Cotes, in beating 
vp to windward from Port Royal in Jamaica wi: R 
three ſhips of the line, received advice that there 
was a French fleet at Port au Prince, ready to {ail 
on their return to Europe, which would be attempted 
in a very few days. On receiving this intelligence, 
the admiral made a ſignal for the caprains, and in- 
formed them of what he had heard. They all 
agreed that ſome methods ſhould be taken for 
making themſelves maſters of this rich fleet, but 
differed 
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differed in opinion with regard to the manner of 


putting their deſign in execution. Captain Forreſt 
preſented the admiral with a plan for attacking the 
place, and urged it earneſtly: but this was declined, 
and captain Forreſt ordered to cruiſe off the iſland 
of Gonave for two days only, the admiral inſiſting 


on his return at the expiration of that time, andrejoin- 


ing the ſquadron at Cape Nicholas. Accordingly 


captain Forreſt, in the Auguſta, proceeded up the 
bay between the iſland Gonave, and St. Domingo, 
with a view to execute a plan which he himſelf had 


projected. Ihe next day in the afternoon, though 
he perceived two loops, at a ſmall diſtance, he 
forebore chaſing, that he might not riſque a diſco- 


very: and the better to conceal his de ſign, hoiſted 
Dutch colours, and diſguiſed his ſnip with tarpau- 


Iins. At five in the afternoon, he diſcovered ſeven 


fail of ſhips ſteering to the weſtward, and hauled 


from them to avoid ſuſpicion ; but as ſoon as it was 


dark, followed them with all the ſail he could croud. 
About ten he perceived two ſail, one of which fired 


a gun, and the other made the beſt of her way for 
Leogane, another harbour in the bay. Ar this 
time captain Forreſt diſtinguiſhed eight ſail to lee- 
ward, near another port called Petit Guava, On 


his coming up with the ſhip that had fired the gun, 
ſhe ſubmitted without oppoſition, after he had hailed 
and told her captain what he was, run out two of 
bis largeſt cannon, and threatened to fink him if 


he gave the leaſt alarm. Having taken out the 


Frenchmen, and put thirty-five of his own men on 


board the prize, he ordered them to ſtand for Petit 


Guava, and intercept any of the fleet thit might 


attempt to reach that harbour. He then made fail 
after the reſt; and in the dawn of the morning, 


finding himſclf in the middle of their fleet, he be- 
Zan to lire at them all in their turns, as he could 
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bring his guns to bear: they returned the fire for 
ſome time; but at length the Solide, the Mar- 
guerite, and the Theodore, ſtruck theit colours. 
'{heſe being ſecured, were afterwards uſed in taking 
the Maurice, Le Grand, and Le Flore: the Bril- 
liant alſo ſubmitted; but the Mars made fail in 
hopes of eſcaping. This, however, was impoſſible; 
the Auguſta came up with her about noon, when 
ſhe allo ſtruck her colours. Thus by a well timed 
ſtratagem, an entire fleet of nine ſail was taken by 
a fingle ſhip, in the neighbourhood of four or five 
harbours, in any one of which they would have 

found immediate and ſufficient ſhelter and ſecurity, 
Theſe ſhips being all richly laden, were conveyed 
to Jamaica, and there ſold by public auction, tor 
the benefit of the captors. 

Bur notwithſtanding the advantages gained by our 
ſhips of war over thoſe of the enemy, the com- 
merce of Great Britain ſuſtained confiderable da- 
mage from the activity and ſucceſs of the French 
Privateers, of which, great numbers had been 
_ equipped in the iſlands of Martinique and Guada- - 
loupe. The Greenwich, a man of war of ſixty 
guns, and a frigate of twenty, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. On the other hand, the Engliſh 
cruiſers and privateers acquitted themſelves with 
equal vigilance and valour. Ihe Aquilon, a large 
French ſhip, was driven on ſhore and deſtroyed 
near Breſt, by the Antelope, one of the Britiſh 
cruiſers. Captain Gilchriſt, in a ſmall cruiling 
ſhip, took in the channel the Emeraude, a 
French frigate of twenty-ſix guns, after a warm en- 
gagement. In ſhort, the Britiſh commanders in 
general exerted themſelves ; in attacking the armed 
thips of the enemy, and ſought with the moſt ob- 
ſtinate valour in purſuit of glory: a prelude to fu- 
ture ſucceſs. 


Vol. V. R n 
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On the iſt day of December“ his majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament, with a ſpeech from the 
throne, which, notwithſtanding it directly tended 
to pave the way for large ſupplies, was received 


with great cordiality by both houſes. So much did 
their confidence in the miniſtry diſſipate thoſe ill 


| humours, which a ſeries of misfortunes had tended 


to excite ! The ſupplies voted by parliament dur- 
ing this ſeſſion amounted to ten millions and a half; 
ſixty thouſand men for the ſea- ſervice, including four- 


teen thouſand eight hundred and forty-five marines, 


at four pounds per man per month for thirteen 
months, including the ordnance for ſea- ſervice, 
amounted to three millions one hundred and twenty 


thouſand pounds. The funds eſtabliſhed in the 
committee of ways and means, in order to provide 


for ſuch grants, conſiſted of the malt. tax, the land- 
tax at four ſhillings in the pound; certain ſums re- 
maining in the Exchequer produced from the ſink- 


ing- fund; four millions five hundred thouſand 


pounds to be raiſed by annuities, at three pounds 
ren ſhillings per cent. per annum, and five hundred 


thouſand pounds by a lottery, attended with annui- 


ties redeemable by parliament, after the rate of 
thre: pounds per cent, per annum. One million 


fix hundred and fix thouſand and ſeventy-ſix pounds 


more from the ſinking fund ; a tax of one ſhilling 
in the pound to be annually paid from all ſalaries, 
tees, and perquiſites of officers and employments in 
Great Britain, and from all penſions and other gra- 
tuities payable out of any revenues belonging to his 
majeſty in Great Britain, excecding the yearly value 
of one hundred pounds; an impoſt of one ſhilling- 
annually upon every dwelling-houſe, inhabited 
within the kingdom of Great Britain, over and 

above all other duties already charged upon them; 
an additional tax of ſix-pence yearly for every win- 

* A. D. 757. 
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dow or light, in every dwelling-houſle inhabited in 
Britain, which ſhall contain fifteen windows or up- 
wards; a continuation of certain acts near expiring, 
with reſpect to the duties payable on foreign ſail- 
cloth imported into Great Britain: the exporta- 
tion of Britiſh gunpowder ; the ſecuring and en- 
couraging the trade of his majeſty's ſugar colonies 
in America, and the impowering the importers and 
proprietors of ſpirits from the Britiſh ſugar planta- 
tions to land them before payment of the duties of 
exciſe, and to lodge them in warehouſes at their 
own expence; an annual tax of forty ſhillings for a 
licence, to be taken out by every perſon trading 
in, ſelling or vending gold or filver plate, in lieu 
of the duty of ſix-pence per ounce on all ſilver plate, 
made or wrought, or which is ſubject to be touched, 
allayed, or marked in this kingdom, which duty 
was to ceaſe and determine; likewiſe all draw- 
backs payable on the exportation of ſilver plate 
ceaſed; all perſons were prohibited from ſelling by 
retail, any ſweets or made wines, without having 
firſt procured a licence for that purpoſe. Beſides 
the money raiſed by theſe new taxes and duties, the 
ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds was raiſed 
by Exchequer bills. The eſtimated produce of the 
whole, was given at eleven millions ſeventy-nine 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-two pounds, 
which exceeded by more than half a million the 
eſtimate of the ſupplies wanted. At this time the 
national debt had riſen to eighty- ſeven millions 
three hundred and ſixty- ſeven thouſand two hundred 
and ten pounds. 
A great dearth having vrevailed all over Europe 
in the year 1757. From the month of March to 
June, the price of Wheat at Bear Key, in London, 
per quarter, was from two pounds fourteen ſhillings 
to three pounds twelve ſhillings. The medium rate 
N of 
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of wheat has been fixed at five ſhillings per buſhel, 
or two pounds a quarter; from whence the gerera al 
diſtreſs, which the e poor endured from the enormous 
price of bread, and the proportional advance on all 
the other articles of proviſton, may be caſily ima- 
gincd. Many expedients were ſuggeſted for the 
alleviating this heavy calamity; and the legiſlature 
paſſed ſeveral acts in order to prevent the perni- 
cious practice of foreſtalling, engroſſing, and thereby 
advancing the price of proviſions at market ; beſides 
which, the exportation of corn, malt, mal. flour, 
bread, biſcuit, and ſtarch, was prohibited for a 
time limited; the duties upon corn and flour im- 
ported were diſcontinued; the exportation of all 
forts of grain, beef, pork, bacon, &c. from Ame- 
rica, unleſs to Great Bricain or Ireland were prohi- 
bited; and thole articles were allowed to be im- 
ported either into Great Britain or Ireland in neutral 
ſhips : the making of low wines and ſpirits from 


any Kind of grain, was alſo prohibited for a time 
named: the Importation of ſalted beef, pork, and 
butter, into Great Britain from Ireland, was per- 


mitted, to the mutual benefit of both kingdoms, 


during the dearth, free from the payment of all. 
tubſidies and cuſtoms, except one ſhilling and three- 


pence per cwt. for beef and pork, and four-pence 
per cwt. on ſalted butter, for the benefit of the 


ſalt duty; which was increaſed in the next ſeſſion 
to three ſhillings and four-pence per barrel for- 


ſalted beef, pork, or butter; and one ſhilling 
and three-pence per cwt. for dried tongues or dried 
hog's meat, in order to be adequate 10 the duty 


pay yable for ſuch quantity of ſalt as is requiſite to be 


uſed in curing and ſalting thereof. 

Notwithſtanding many acts of parliament had 
paſted, for the purpoſe of improving the harbour of 
Dover, whereby certain duties were laid on coals, 
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as well as on ſhips and veſſels, yet much was ſtill 
wanted to the improvement of that harbour, which 
occaſioned an act of parliament to be paſſed, 
which continued thoſe duties for twenty-one years. 
The legiſlature likewiſe allotted the ſum of ten 
thouſand pounds, towards carrying on works for 
fortifying and ſecuring Milford-haven in the 
county of Pembroke. "The preamble ro the act 
paſſed for this purpoſe ſets forth, That this 
harbour is more conveniently ſituated for the fit- 
ing out of fleets and ſtationing of cruiſers, than 
any other harbour in this kingdom: and from the 
many great local advantages attending it, would, 
if properly fortified and ſecured, greatly tend to 
facilitate the naval operations of this kingdom, hi- 
therto frequently retarded, and ſometimes entirely 
fruſtrated, from the want of ſuch a port tor equip- 
ment.” The money then granted was deſigned for 
the purpoſe of beginning Huch a delign, and for 
purchaſing neceſſary lands, &c. for that end. Ac- 
cording to the report of thoſe who have ſurveyed 
it, a thouſand ſail of ſhips may ſafely ride in that har- 
bour, at a convenient diſtance from each other: it hay 
thirteen roads, ſixteen creeks, and five bays, all 
known by their reſpective names: its ſituation is 
moſt happy; clear of the ſo often experienced in- 
conveniences of both Portſmouth and Plymouth, 
by being without the channel; and is for that reaſon 
alone, of ſuch advantage to us, as amply to over- 
balance the expences neceſſary to erect fortifications 
and proper conveniences. 
In conſequence of a motion made by Mr, Gren- 
ville, a bill was prepared and brought in for the en- 
couragement of leamen employed in the royal navy, 
_ eſtabliſhing a regular method for the punctual, fre- 
quent, and certain payment of their wages; to 
enable them more eaſily and readily o remit money 


for 
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for the ſupport of their wives and families, and to 
prevent frauds and abuſes attending ſuch payments. 
The bill having paſſed the Jower houle, engaged 
the attention of the lords in a very particular man- 
ner, who defred the attendance of ſeveral members 
of the houſe of commons at the ſecond reading of 
the bill, that they might be examined as witneſles 
thereupon. This was complied with, and many 
queſtions were put to them concerning the incon- 
veniences which had formerly attended the ſea- 
ſervice, as well as the remedies provided by this 
act. After being warmly oppoſed, the bill paſſed 


into a law. | 


The Britiſh cruiſers kept the ſea during the ſeve- 


rity of the winter, by which means they greatly pro- 
tected the commerce of the kingdom, and annoyed 


that of the enemy. Among the gallant exploits of : 


this period, that performed by captain Bray, com- 
mander of the Adventure, a ſmall armed veſſel in 
the government's ſervice, ought not to be omitted. 
Early in the month of January, 1758, in cruiſing 
off Dungeneſs, he fell in with the Machault, a 
privateer belonging to Dunkirk, with fourteen nine 
 pounders, and one hundred and eighty-two men. 
He ran her aboard, and faſtened her*bowſprit to his 
capſtan, ſo that the action was chiefly continued 
with the ſmall arms, and was ſupported with great 


ſpirit for about an hour: at length, notwithſtanding 


the great inequality, the Frenchman was obliged 
to ſtrike his colours, after having forty men killed 
and wounded. During the whole action only one 
man was killed and two wounded on board the 
Adventure. = 

The miniſtry were now determined to make vigo- 
rous efforts againſt the enemy in North America; and 
as the moſt effectual means of embarraſſing their 
affairs in that quarter of the world, was the attempt- 
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ing to regain the iſland of Cape Breton, a pow- 
erkul fleet was equipped for that ſervice, the com- 
mand of which was given to admiral Boſcawen, 
who ſailed from St. Helens on the 19th day of Fe- 
bruary. The Invincible, of ſeventy-four guns, one 
of his ſquadron, in ſailing out of the harbour, ran 
aground and was loſt, but all on board found means 
to ſave themſelves; the ſtores and guns were 
likewiſe recovered. Admiral Hawke at the ſame 
time cruiſed in the bay of Biſcay with another fleet, 
to block up the ports there, and prevent all ſuccours 
being ſent from thence to the weſtward. 
In the month of March the Sea-Horſe and Strom- 
bolo, commanded by commodore Holmes, ap- 
peared before Embden, a town belonging 10 his 
Pruſſian majeſty, in Eaſt Frieſland, but which had 
fallen into the hands of the French. The com- 
modore ſo judiciouſly ſtationed his ſhips, that all 
communication between the town and the entrance 
of the river Ems was cut off. Immediately the 
French garriſon, amounting to three thouſand ſeven 
hundred men, evacuated the place, and tranſported 
their artillery and baggage up the river; but con- 
ſiderable quantities fell into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, who bravely attacked many of them, in armed 
boats, on their paſlage, notwithſtanding the ſhore 
on each ſide was lined with troops, which kept acon- 
ſtant fire on them. In one of the veſſels which was 
taken, was the ſon of lieutenant colonel Schollheens, 
of prince Charles of Lorrain's regiment, and a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, which, from the ſpecie 
and manner of making it up, was ſuſpected ts be 
ay for the troops: the commodore immediately 
 reltored the ſon to his father, and actually returned 
the money, on receiving the officer's word of ho— 
nour, that it was his private property. 


Succeſs now began to flow in from all quarters 
1 he 
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The ſame month the admiralty received advice of-- 
a very conſiderable advantage gained by admiral 


Oiborn, while he was cruiſing between;Cape de Gatt 
and Carthagena, on the coaſt of Spain. On the 
28th of February * he fell in with aFrench ſquadron 


commanded by the Marquis du Queſne, Chef d'Ei- 
cadre, conſiſting of the Foudroyant of eighty, the 


Orphee of ſixty- four, the Oriflame of fifty, and 
Pleiade frigate of twenty-four guns, ſent from Tou- 
Jon to reinforce N. dela Clue, Sho had been for ſome 
time blocked up by admiral Oſborn in the harbour 


of Carthagena. On ſeeing the Engliſh ſquadron 
they immediately diſperſed, and ſteered different 


courſes. About ſeven in the evening captain Storr 


in the Revenge of fixty-four guns, ſupported by 


captain Hughes in the Berwigk of ſixty-ſour, and 


captain Evans in the Preſton of fifty guns, took the 


Orphee, commended by M. d'Herville, with five 
hundred and two men. Ca ptain Gardiner in the Mon- 


mouth of ſixty-ſour guns, engaged the Foudroyant, 


one of the largeſt mips! in the French navy, manned 


with eight hundred ſailors, and commanded by the 
Marquis du Queſne, The action was maintained 
with great fury on both ſides; the gallant captain 
Gardiner was ſhot through the arm by the firſt fire, 
and ſoon after, as he was encouraging his people, 
and enquiring into the damage which had been ſuſ- 


rained, a muſkei-ball penetrated his forehead and 


killed him on the ſpot. The fight was, however, 
continued with equal vigour by his firſt lieutenant, Mr. 
Carket, till the Foudroyant was diſabled in ſuch a 
manner that ſhe lay like a wreck on the water, and 


her decks covered with carnage, when her colours 


were ſtruck, as the Swiftſure and Hampton- court 
were joining the Monmouth. The Oriflame was 


driven on ſhore under the caſtle of Aj Pos by the 


B and Monarque, commande 
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tains Rowley and Montagu, and would have been 
utterly deſtroyed, had ſhe not been under the pro- 
tection of a neutral fort. The Pleiade frigate, being 
a prime ſailer, made her eſcape. Admiral Ofborn 
oave lieutenant Carket the command of the Fou- 
droyant, in reward of his bravery, and that officer has 
ſince diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many occaſions. 
The Monmouth had one hundred and fifty men 
killed and wounded, the Foudroyant two hundred. 
The loſs of maſts on both ſides brought on a cloſe 
engagement. M. du Queſne refuſed to deliver his 
fword to the captain of the Swiftſure, but preſented 
it to lieutenant Carket “. 
N 8 . This 
* The length of the Foudroyant from her ſtern to the taffarel, mea- 
ſured one hundred and, eighty- five feet three inches. The length of her 
keel one hundted and fifty-ſix feet, being twelve feet longer than any 
Engliſh firft rate. Her extreme breadth about fifty feet, being nearly 
the ſame with our firſt rates. | Sg 
The main-maſt of the Foudroyant was ſhot away at the beginning of 
the engagement, which rendered her ſo unmanageable, that the Mon- 
mouth lay in her wake, and poured her btoadſides in at her ſtern, being 
all the while out of the reach of the enemy's great guns. 
When the parliament met, the houſe of commons voted their thanks 
to admiral Oſborn tor this ſignal ſervice, which, when the ſpeaker had 


tranſmitted, the admiral returned the follow anſwer, the happy turn of 
thought with which it concludes, has led us to inſert it here: 
HB & | | | 

«I WANT words to expreſs my ſenſe of the hononr the houſe of 
commons has been pleaſed to confer upon me, and only hope that you, 
Sir, will be as gracious to me in repreſenting my gratitude to that auguſt 
aſſembly, as you have been in acquainting me with their favourable 
acceptance of my fervices. I have done no more than my duty. TI have 
only been the humble, though happy, inſtzument of executing the wiie 
meaſures directed by his majeſty, | : 
I have no title, Sir, to any glory, but what is common to me as a 
ſeaman, and as an Engliſhman zealous for the ſervice of my country, 
which is pleaſed to reward me with this inſtance of their approbation. 
From the ſituation of my health, Sir, I can flatter myſelf with having 
but few opportunities of employing the remainder of my life, in. 
grateful exertion of wy: abilities for the honour and intereſt ot my 
country. But as the houſe of commons is ſo gloriouſly watchſul to 
encourage the greateſt merit, by rewarding the leaſt, England can never 
want good officers; and however honou;ed I am by this diſtinction, 
may my ſervices he the moſt inconſiderab!te, that ſhall be thus acknowW- 
ledged. I am, with the greateſt reſpect, Sir, | 


Your moſt obedient, and moſt humble ſervant, 


December 8, 1758. HENRY OSBORN 


This commander died 4th of February, 1771; in a very advanced age, 
having ſerved in the navy upwards of fixty yezrs. In Auguſt 1740, he 
was appointed a captain, and had the command of the Aſſiſtauce man ot 

Nor. V. | N wars 
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This was a very ſevere blow on the French 
marine. France not only loſt two capital ſhips, 
but ſaw them added to the navy of Great Britain. 

On the 4'h day of April, the ſquadron com- 
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manded by Sir Edward Haw ke, in the Bay of Biſcay, 


diſcovered a large fleet of the enemy, lying off the 
tle of Aix. Their force conſiſted of the Floriffant 


of ſeventy-four, the Sphynx of ſixty-ſour, the Dra- 


gon of ſixty- four, and the Warwick of fixty guns *, 
with ſix or ſeven frigates, and about forty ſail of 
merchant-ſhips, having three thouſand troops on 
board. As the Engliſh fleet approached, the French 
cut their cables and ran into ſhoal water, in great 


confuſion. It was impoſſible for the admiral to 


follow them a-breaſt of Aix: At five the next morn- 
ing, he perceived all the French ſhips a-ground, 


and many of them almoit dry, about five or fix 


miles diſtant: many of the merchant-men and ſe- 
veral of the ſhips of war were on their broad-ſides. 
As ſoon as the flood made, the admiral ordered the 
beſt pilots in his fleet on board the Intrepid and Med- 


way, and that thoſe ſhips ſhould anchor about a gun- 


ſhot nearer in, and ſound a little way a-head at high- 
water, This they performed, but found only five 
fathom water, of which the tide riſes three. By 
this time boats and launches from Rochefort were 
employed in carrying out warps to drag the ſhips 
through the {oft mud, as ſoon as they ſhould be 
water-born; in the mean time they threw over- 
board their guns, ſtores, ballaſt, and were even 
heaving the water out of their ports. Some of the men 


war, of fiſty gurs. In July 1747, he was promoted to he rear-admiral of 
the red. In Feb:.vary 1755, he was raited fo tie rank of vice-admiral ot 


| the red. In December 1758, he was choſen member of parliament for 


Bedfordſhire on the death of the earl of Offory, and continued to repre- 
ſent that county until the d:ffv:ution of the parhament in 7781. On the 
death of lord Anſon, in 1763, he ſucceeded that nobleman in the rank of 
vice admiral, and lieutenant of the navics and {cas of G: eat Britain, 


. laſt {hip had been taken 5, om us in the year 1756, in the Weſt. 
LI 
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of war got that day as far as the mouth of the Cha- 
rente. The merchant-ſhips were a- ground near the 
iſle Madame. Our frigates cut away about eighty 
buoys laid on their anchors, and on other things 
which had been thrown overboard, but could not 
penetrate fo far as to deſtroy any of the ſhipping. 
On the 5th in the morning, captain Ewer, of the 
marines, was ſent to the iſland of Aix, in order to 
deftroy the new works carrying on there, which he 
effectually performed, without giving any diſtur- 
bance to the inhabitants. 

This large convoy was intended for Louiſbour 
and Quebec, and though the ſhips eſcaped, yet the 
rencounter was of the utmolt importance, as their 
loading and ſtores were deſtroyed, and the end of 
their equipment was defeated. Sir Edward Hawke 
had alſo a few days before chaſed another fleet of 
merchantſhips, under convoy of three frigates, into 
the harbour of St. Marten's, on the iſland of Rc, when 
a French brig was run aſhore and burnt by the Huſ- 
ſar. A third, conſiſting of twelve {ail of merchant- 
ſhips, eſcorted by the Galathee fri igate of twenty-two 
guns, and a letter of Marque of twenty guns, were 
met at ſea by the Eſſex, a ſixty- four gun ſhip, and 
the Pluto and . fire ihips, on their way to 
Join Sir Edward Hawke, which took h: * frigate and 

armed veil, and two of the convoy «ite! war's met 

with the ſame fate. Captain Hume of the Pluto, 
was unfortunately killed engaging tbe ter of 
marque. By theſe means the French were i;11/trated 
in their attempts of ſending ſupplies to Ameries⸗ 
which rendered ihe conquetts ts afterwards mage by 
the Engliſh in that part of the world much eaſier than 
they would otherwiſe have been. 

About the fame time a trench Eaſt Indiaman 
with bale goods and cottee, was taken by the Dub- 


lin man of war, captain Rodney, and ſent into 
Portſmouth, 
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On the 29th day of May, about three o'clock in 
the afternoen, a ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhips, 
cruiſing to the weſtward, under the command of 
captain Pratten, diſcovered a ſail to the ſouth-weſt, 


upon which a ſignal was thrown out for the Dorſet: 
| ſhire of ſeventy guns and five hundred and twenty 
men, commanded by captain Denis, to give chace. 


Soon after, the Achilles of ſixty guns, commanded 
by the honourable captain Barrington, was ordered 
to chaſe likewiſe. About ſeven o'clock that ſame 


evening, the Dorſetſhire came up with his chaſe, 


which proved to be the Raiſonable, a French ſhi 


1 of war of ſixty- four guns, commanded by the prince 


de Mombazon, chevalier de Rohan. Captain Denis 


began the engagement very cloſely, which conti- 


nued till nine o'clock, when the French ſhip ſtruck 
her colours, having ſuffered greatly in her hull, and 
had fixty-one of her men killed, and one hundred 


wounded. She was a new ſhip juſt off the ſtocks, 
bound from L'Orient to Breſt. Ihe Dorſetſhire's 


maſts, yards, and fails, were greatly ſhattered ; ſhe 


had fifteen men killed and twenty-one wounded. 
This French ſhip was one of a ſquadron conſiſting of 


four line of battle ſhips and two frigates, deſtined 


for Canada. 


The ſatisfaction ariſing from theſe ſucceſſes, was 
in ſome meaſure damped by the unhappy fate of the 
Prince George, an eighty gun ſhip, on board of 
which was rear-admiral Broderick, who was pro- 
ceeding to Gibraltar to relieve admiral Oſborn. 


Under her convoy was a numerous fleet of merchant- 
ſhips, bound up the Straits. On the 13th day of 


April, between one and two in the afternoon, a fire 
was diſcovered in the boatſwain's ſtore- room, which 
increaſed ſo rapidly, notwithſtanding all the exer- 
tions of the officers and men, that it became im- 
poſſible to extinguiſh it. By wetting the powder- 
room the ſhip was prevented trom blowing up, but 

When 
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when all endeavours to ſave her proved uſeleſs, 
the barge was hoiſted out and manned, into which 
the admiral entered with about forty more, but as 
all diſtinction was by this time loſt, every man's life 
being equally precious to himſelf, the barge was 
preſently ſo full as to be near ſinking. Admiral 
Broderick perceiving this, ſtripped off his cloaths, 
and committed himſelf to the mercy of the waves; 


when, after ſuſtaining himſelf in the ſea for a full 


hour, he was at length taken up by a merchant- 
man's boat. Notwithſtanding there was a large fleet 
of ſhips in company, yet the apprehenſion of the 
powder takingefire, deterred them from approaching 
near enough to ſave the unhappy ſufferers. The 
barge, ſoon after the admiral left it, ſunk, and all 
on board it, except about three or four, periſhed. 
Captain Payton, the commanding officer, kept the 
quarter deck an hour after the admiral left it, when 
he happily got into a boat from the ſtern ladder, 
and was put ſafe on board the Alderney ſloop. 
The horror and conſternation of thoſe that remained 
on board are not to be deſcribed, The hull of the 
ſhip, maſts, and rigging, were by this time in a 
blaze, buſting tremendouſly in ſeveral parts through 
horrid clouds of ſmoak. Nothing was heard but 
the crackling of the flames, mingled with the diſmal 
cries of terror and diſtraction; nothing was ſeen but 
acts of frenzy and deſperation. Ihe miſerable 
wretches affrighted at the horrors of ſuch a confla. 
gration, ſought a fate leſs dreadful by plunging 
Into the ſea. The ſhip's compliment amounted to 
ſeven hundred and fifteen, beſides which were thirty 
paſſengers to Gibraltar: of all which only rwo hundred 
and ſixty were ſaved, fo that four hundred and eighty- 
five periſhed. | 3 
I he time was now arrived when the French were 
to be harraſſed in every quarter of the world. In 
Africa they had made themſelves maſters of the river 
e Senegal, 
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Senegal, which 1s ſuppoſed to be a branch of the 
Niger. Here they had erefted forts, and carried 
on a conſiderable trade in elephants teeth, gold duſt, 
gum arabic, and ambergris. A ſcheme had been 
propoſed to the board of trade for the reduction of 
theſe ſettlements in the year 1757, by à gquaker, 
named Cummings, who had viſited the coaſt of Africa 
for the purpoſe of trafficing with the natives, and 
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had thereby gained a conſiderable inſight, both into 
the ſtrength of the French in that quarter, and the 


conſequence of the trade which they carried on. 
The projector having procured the ſanction of the 
board of trade, early in the next ſpring obtained an 
appointment of ſnips and troops: having ſtrength- 


ened his intereſt by that of Mr. Touchet, then a 


merchant of the firſt conſequence in London. The 
force deſtined to perform ihis ſervice, conſiſted of 
the Naſſau of ſixty- four guns, the Harwich of fifty, 
the Rye of tweaty-four, with the Swan ſloop and 


two buſſes, all under the command of captain 


Marſh, having on board two hundred marines under 


major Maſon, and a detachment of matroſſes un- 
der captain Walker. This ſquadron failed from 


Plymouth on the gth day of March. On the 
24th day of April it arrived off the river Sene- 
gal, when, after ſounding the entrance, the ſmall 


veſſels and boats got over a dangerous bar, which 


runs along the mouth of the river, On the 29th 


the French with ſeven veſſels, three of which were 
armed with ten guns each, made a ſhew of attacking 


our ſmall craft, and kept a kind of running fire, 
but were ſoon repulſed and obliged to retreat. The 
marines and ſome feam+n, amounting in the whole ta 
near ſeven hundred men, then landed, bringing 
with them their whole artillery, conſiſting of ten 

ieces of cannon and eight mortars. In this 


debarkation ſome of the veſſels ran aground and 
immediately bulged, whereby much ammunition 


ang 
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and many of the tents were loſt. This accident 
obliged a conſiderable part of this ſmall army, 
to lie on a ſandy ſhore, without any covering, ex- 
poſed to all the annoyance of that deſtructive cli- 
mate. But theſe inconveniences did not long con- 
tinue, for on the 3oth, a deputation was ſent from 
Fort Louis, the principal ſettlement, to treat of 
terms of ſurrender. Captain Marſh and major 
Maſon agreed, that all the white people belonging 
to the French company at Senegal, ſhould be ſafely 
conducted to France in an Engli h veſſel, without 
being deprived of their private effects, provided all 
the merchandize and uncoined treaſure ſhould be 
delivered up to the victors; and that all her forts, 
ſtore-houſes, veſſels, arms, proviſions, and every 
article belonging to the company in that river, 
ſhould be put into the hands of the Fngeliſh, imme- 
diately after the capitulation ſhould | be ſigned. 
The free natives reſiding at Fort Louis, were per- 
mitted to retain the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their 
effects, and to enjoy the free exercile of their reli- 
gion: and all negroes, mulattoes, and others, who 
could prove themtelves free, were to have It in 
their option either to remain in the place, or remove 
to any oiher part of the country. It was extremely 
fortunate for che affailants that the place thus ſur- 
rendered without a ſtroke: had it made a reſolute 
defence, our men, for want of tents, mult have 
ſuffered greatly, and it is more than probeble that 
the enterprize muſt have been abandoned. Two 
hundred and thiriy-two French officers and ſoldiers 
were made priſoners, ninetystwo pieces of cannon 
were found in the fort, with treaſure, ſlaves, and 
merchandize, to a very conſiderable value. Ihe 
corporation and burghers of the town of Senegal 
ſubmitted, and ſwore allecviance to his Britannic 
majeſty: the neighbouring princes, attended by nu- 
merous retinues, viſited the commanders, and con- 
cluded treatics with the Engliſh nation: the king 
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of Portenderrick or Legibelli, one of the moſt 
_ conſiderable of theſe, ſeat an ambaſſador with pre- 
ſents, compliments of congratulation, and aſſurances 
of friendſhip. The number of free independant 
negroes and mulattoes ſettled at Senegal amounted 
to three thouſand, and many of theſe enjoyed ſlaves 
and poſſeſſions of their own. The two French fac- 
tories of Podore and Galam, the latter of which 
was ſituated ſix hundred miles farther up the river, 
were included in the capitulation; ſo that Great 
Britain, almoſt without ſtriking a blow, found her- 
{elf poſſeſſed of a valuable commercial acquiſition. 
In recompence for this ſervice, Mr. Cummings re- 
ceived a handſome annuity from government during 
his life. The ſhips then proceeded to the iſland of 
Goree, ſituated about thirty leagues to the ſouthward 
of Senegal, which they attempted to reduce, but found 
their force unequal to the undertaking; however, 
very little loſs was ſuſtained by this abortive onſet, 
Notwithſtanding the attempt made on the coaſt of 
France during the preceding year, had proved ſo 
unaccountably frivolous, yet the advantages accru- 
ing from that deſultory mode of waging war, 
were deemed ſo great, that it became a very 
important part of the operations of this campaign. 
In the month of May a very large fleet was prepared 
at Portſmouth. This force was divided: the 
principal part, conſiſting of ſeventeen ſail of men 
of war and five frigates “. was put under che com- 


* Royal George one hundred gune, Duke ninety, Neptune ninety» 
Ramillies ninety, Barfleur ninety, Union eighty, Magnanime ſeventy- 
four, Norfolk ſeventy-four, Alcide ſeventy-four, Chicheſter ſeventy- 
four, Duc d'Aquitaine faxty-four, Dunkirk fixty, Norwich fifty 
Southampton thirty fix, Acteon thirty-ſix, Tartar twenty, Levft ft 
twenty, Coventry thirty fix. OE 
| The Squadrun under Commodore Howe conſiſted of 

Effex ſeventy, Rocheſter fifty, Deptford fifty, Portland fifty, Pallas 
thirty-ſix, Brilliant thirty-ſix, Richmond thirty-6x, Active thirty-{%, 
Maiditone twenty, Flamborougb twenty, Roſe twenty, Succeſs ſixteen, 
_ Saltaſh ſixteen, Swallow ſixteen, Diligence ſixteen, Speedwell ſixteen, 
Pluto fireſhip ſixteen, Salamander fixteen, Infernal bamb fixteen, Gra- 
nada fixteen, Cormorant fourteen, ten cutters, each ten guns, one hun- 
died tianſports, twenty terders, and two ftoreſhips. . 


mand 
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mand of lord Anſon and Sir Edward Hawke: the 
other, compoſed of one line of battle ſhip, three 
ſhips of fifty guns, ſeven frigates, ſix Noops, with 
fire ſhips, bomb-ketches, cutrers: renders, and tranſ- 
Ports, was given to commodore Howe; fxteen 
regiments, nine troops of light horſe, and about 
two thouſand marines, embarked on board the latter 
fleet, under the command of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, grandſon of that wonderful man who had ſo 
often ſpread terror through France. On this expe- 
dition lieutenant- general lord George Sackville, 
brocher to the duke of Dorſet, went ſecond in 
command. The two fleets ſailed on the firſt day 
of June, directing their courſe towards the coaſt of. 
Bretagne. Lord Anſo:''s fleet foon bore away for 
the weſtward, whilit commodore Howe Rruck di- 
rectly acroſs che channel. 

They had ſcarce loſt ſight of the Engliſh coaſt, 
before the weather became very tempeſtuous, and a 
little before midnight the commodore made a ſignal 
for the fleet to lie to, leſt it ſhould run two cloſe in 
with the French ſhore before break of day. It con- 
tinued to blow a ſtiff gale all night, and one of tha 
| tranſports, with part of the train of artillery on 
board, had the misfortune to roll away her main and 
mizen maſts, and was taken in tow by one of the 
frigates, and in that manner proceeded witn the 
fleet. 

They did not make fail again till ſix the next 
morning, and about eight, ſaw Cape la Hogue, a 
point of land famous in the Naval Liiitory of Great 
Britain. As ſoon as they diſcovered the cape, they 
directed their courſe between the continent and the 
iſland of Alderney; but on account of the ſtrong 
tide then againſt them, they did not reach the illand 
till the evening, when the whole fleet came to an an- 
chor in the channel between the iſland and the con- 
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tinent, called the Race, from the prodigious rapi- 
dity of the current; which was at this time fo great, 
that ſeveral of the ſhips were driven from their 
anchors; and many of thoſe that rode it out, 
when they came to weigh their anchors, left a 
fluke in the ground, occaſioned by the rocky 
bottom “. . . - 5 
At break of day the whole fleet got under fail, 
but a calm enſuing, their motion was very little, 
except that produced by the current. About noon, 
one of the tranſports, having part of the guards on 
board, ſtruck on a ſunken rock; and the water 
ruſhed in with ſuch violence, that notwithſtanding 
che aſſiſtance of all the boats in the fleet, they had 
but juſt time to rake out the men and baggage before 
the veſſel went to the bottom. This accident occa- 
ſioned the fleet to come to an anchor, but about 
eight in the evening they were again under fail. 
They now ſteered directly for the bay of St. 
Malo, and on the 4th, about five in the afternoon, 
being entirely becalmed, they came to an anchor 
within three leagues of the place. „„ 
This town had been before ſingled out for attack 
by the Engliſh at different times, and our readers. 
will doubtleſs remember the memorable bombard- 
ment which it ſuſtained in the reign of king Wil- 
liam III. of which we gave a particular account in 
our ſecond volume; but great additions had been 
made to the fortifications ſince that time. Walls. 
immenſely thick ſurround it; theſe are fo high. 
that the ſcaling ladders on board the fleet were not 
long enough to reach the top. It was defended to- 
wards the ſea by two ſtrong batteries, and the place 
is farther fecured by the narrow entrance of the 


Commodore Howe was the firſt Engliſhman who was hold enough 
to ſail with a fleet of ſhips through this dangerous paſs, The victory df 
Ea Hogue in 1692, would have been much more comvlete if the purſuers 

kad poſſeſſed the like daring ſpirit, 5 


Channel. 
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channel. It was therefore reſolved to make no attempt 
upon the town, but to land the troops 1a its neigh- 
bou hood; accordingly, the next morning, they 
weigned before it was day, and ſtood along the 
coat, till they opened the bay * Cancalle, ſo called 
from a village of the ſame name at the bottom of 
it, ſitucted about two leagues to the eallward of St. 
Maio. About eight in the morning the commodore 
made a fignal for the ſhips with the grenadiers on 
board, to make ſail, and about four in the afternoon 
the Whole fleet came to an anchor, except three or 
four frigates, which continued their courſe towards 
a battery inat might impede their landing. I be 
com more had on this occaſion quitter! the Eſſex, 
and .oiſted his pendant on board one of the Tic gates, 
as he was able to lie much cloſer to the ſhore in 
her than in his own ſhip. Ten compz3nics of gre 
nadiers, under the c::mmand of general M: Y 
were now in the flat- bottomed boars, waiting for 
the ſiznal to put off. The battery on ſhore fired 
at the frigates as they advanced, but was ſoon 
ſilenced, and the grenadiers landed juſt before ſun- 
ſet, without any other oppolition than a few ſhot, 
fired from behind a wind-mill, by ſome peaſants, 
who inſtantly fled ar the approach of a ſerjeant and 
twelve men; as ſeven companies of foot and three 
troops of dragoons had done before, on perceiving 
our grenadiers begin to move towards the ſhore, = 
As ſoon as the grenadiers were drawn up on 

the beach, lord Downe, at the head of twenty men, 
marched through a very narrow paſs, to the vil- 
lage of Cancalle, where he was met by the mz rquis 

of Landal, intendant of the coalt, and colonel of the 
_ militia, attended with one ſervant. Lord Downe 
cailed to him, and told him, that if he would ſur- 
render he had nothing to fear: but le fooliſhly re- 
fuſed quarter, and was, together with bis SG 
and the two horſes, ſhot dead on the pot. 
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After taking poſſeſſion of this village, and ſe- 
curing ſuch peaſants as endeavoured to oppoſe 


the landing, they lay on their arms all night. 


Three regiments more were landed in the evening 
but contiaued all night on the beach. 

The next day, b-ing the 6th, the diſembarkation 
was entirely finiſhed, and the whole army en amped: 
The head quarters were at Cancil'e; and the gre- 

nadiers and light horſe were advanced about a mile 
in the ſront of the li e 

The duke of Marlborough then pub! ſhed a ma- 
nifcſto, which wal diſtributed a nong h- inhabi- 
tants. In it, he aſſured chen that he deſcent upon 
their coaſt was not with any hoftile intent againſt 


the open country, and that ouly uch as ſhould be 
found in arms, or o-herwiſe opp»fin ; the operations 


of the Britiſh troops, ſhould be conſi ſered as ene- 


mies. He promiſed ſecurity to all ſuch as ſhould 


continue in their hebitations, and follow their uſual 
employments. That nothing ſhould be required of 
them but what was ablc iurely neceſſary for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the amy, and that all the proviſions 
they might bring in ſhould be paid for with ready 
money. He concluded this notice with declaring, 
that if, notwithſtanding tacſe aſſurances of pro- 
rectic5, they ſhould carry off their effects and pro- 


nene and abandon their dwellings, he would 


treat them as enemies, and N their houſes 


| with fre and ſword. 


At the ſame time he wrote a letter to the magiſ⸗ 
trates of St. Malo, informing them, that as all the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages between Di- 
nant, Riennes, and Doll, had deſerted their habi- 
tations, probably to avoid the payment of the uſual 


contributions, therefore unleſs they immediately 


ſent back ſuch inhabirants to their reſpective houſes, 
and 1 70 themſclves at his head quarters, t9 
7 55 ſettle 
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ſettle the contributions required, he ſhould think 
himſelf obliged to proceed to military execution. 
"Theſe threats, however, were not put in force, al- 
though the magiſtrates of St. Malo did not think 
proper to comply with the requiſitions. ; 
Ihe day following, (the 7th) as ſoon as it was 
light, the whole army, except the third brigade, 
"Bruck their tents, and began to march in two co- 
lumns. The firſt, confilling of the brigade of 
guards, two battalions. of grenadiers, and the firſt 
brigade, commanded by lieutenant- eneral lord 
George Sackvilie, marched from the left till they 
fell into the great road leading to St. Malo lhe 
ſecond column, conſiſting of the ſecond and fourth 
bri-ades, commanded by the ear] of Ancram, another 
licutenant- general, marched alſo from thelett, thro' a 
country wholly encloſed, and a road. remarkably nar- 
row, ſo that notwithſtanding the labour of two 
hundred pioneers, who marched at the head of this 
column, the men were frequently obliged to march 
out in ſingle files, and the ficids on each fide the 
road were fo thick with wond, that they could ſeldom 
Tee above forty yards clear of f their flanks. They found 
the villages, tliro' which they paſſed, entircly de- 
ſerted by their inhabitants, and the houſes ſtripped 
of every thing they could poſtibly carry away. 
The third brigade continued encamped at Can- 
calle, with orders to throw up an intrenchment to 
ſecure a retreat; and, if neceilary, to cſcort the 
heavy artillery, which was not yet landed. 
The guards were ordered to file off about two 
miles to the left of the firſt encampment, and 
there to pitch their tents. This was undoubtedly a 
poſt of conſequence, and therefore a poſt of honour, 
as it covered the army on that quarter, from whence _ 
there was molt reaſon to expect an enemy. 
They continued to advance without beat of drum, 
in as good order as the nature of the country would 
; | permit; 
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permit; but though the march was not above fix 
miles, it was late in the evening before they reached 
their ground. The commanders in chief then re- 
connoitred the ſituation of St. Malo, and ordered 
the ground to be marked out at the diſtance of 
ſomeihing more than a mile from the town. In 


the front was a village called Parame, where the 
head quarters were fixed, and on the right flank 


another village called St. Servans. The grenadiers 
were advanced above an hundred paces, the light 
horſe and artillery about the ſame diſtance in the 


rear, and the reſt of the troops extended 1n one 


direct line. 

While the main. body was pitcking its tents, 
the light horſe, ſuſtained by the piquets, were or- 
dered to advance towards the walls of St. Malo, 
when they were immediately ſaluted by the enemy's 
cannon from the ramparts, but without any further 
loſs than à horſe or two. As the troops had ad- 


vanced, the people in general left their habitations 


and ran up into the country; upon which the duke 


of Marlborough tent a troop of horſe to fetch them 


back, promiſing that they ſhould be ſafe both in 
their perſons and effects, and be punctually paid for 


whatever they ſhould furniſh our forces. In this 


march the horſe moni" a large baſon behind the 
town, in which all the ſhipping belonging to the 
port was collected, and hid from the ſight of our 
fleet by a prodigious ſtore-houſe, built in the form 
of a rotunda, near the rope-walk. Information of 
this dilcovery being given to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, he ſent all the horſe, with a foot ſoldier 
mounted behind each of the horſemen, with hand 
grenades, matches, &c. who under cover of the 
night marched under their cannon to the harbour, 
where they found a large fleet conſiſting of men of 
war, privateers, and merchantmen, to which they 
applied 
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applied their combuſtibles, and then proceeded to 
communicate the flames to the magazines of pitch, 
tars, ropes, &c. all which, in the ſpace of a few 
hours, became a grand yet dreadful ſcene of con- 
flagration. The ſhips were all a-ground, ſo that 
mot one of them could be moved; by which means 
two men of war, one of fifty, the other of thirty 
guns, thirty-three privateers, from thirty to eighteen 
guns each, and above ſeventy fail of merchant. 
Mips, together with a prodigious quantity of naval. 
ſtores, were conſumed. 

About eleven at night, the general expecting a 
fally from the town, ordered the ſecond brigade to 
march to ſupport the piquet; but the whole buſi- 
neſs was performed without the leaſt attempt from 
the enemy, though it was known that a conſider- 
able body of troops had that day thrown themſelves 

into the town from the other fide of the river. 

The ſhipping continued to burn during the whole 
night, and the next day foraging parties were ſent 
out, the army having landed with only two days 
proviſions. Whatever proviſions and neceſſaries the 
peaſantry had brought into the camp, were regu- 
larly paid for; but as the general panic which had 
_ ſeized them, rendered them very backward in bring- 
ing their cattle to fuch a market, it became neceſſary 
to make uſe of compulſive means, to the great loſs 
of the unhappy owners. 

While the army continued encamped near St. 
Malo, one of the battalions of guards marched, 
under the command of colonel Cæſar, twelve miles 
up the country, to a town called Doll, where they 
were politely entertained by the magiſtrates, And 
as their deſign was only to reconnoitre, they conti- 
nued one night in the town without committing the 
leaſt act of hoſtility, and then returned. Part of 
the light horſe advancing ſtill farther, fell in with 


the 
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the ſcouts of a French camp, two of whom, after a 
long chaſe, they took, and brought priſoners to 
their general. The duke, being informed that the 
enemy were buſily employed in aſſembling forces 


to attack his aimy, collected the troops in Can- 


calle; where Mr. Howe had made ſuch a mal- 
terly diſpoſition of the boats and tranſports, that 
the re- emharkation of the troops was performed 
with ſurpriſing cafe and expedition. Whilſt the 
troops remained on ſhore, great attention was 
paid by the officers to reſtrain the men from com- 
mitting acts of outrage upon the inhabitants, for 
which "purpoſe a rigid diſcipline was kept up. 


Even thoſe houſes which the affiighted inhabitants 


had abandoned, remained unpillaged; but notwith- 


ſtanding all theſe endeavours, it was not to be ſup- 
poſed but that ſome irregularities would be com- 


mitted. Some houſes were pillaged, and not with- 
out acts of barbarity; but the offenders were im- 
mediately brought to juſtice, and one was actually 
hanged. The humanity of the commanders in chief 
apprared in every part of this ſervice, but particu— 


larly when in deſtroying the magazines of the enemy 
at St. Servans, which may be termed the ſuburbs of 


St. Malo, they ordered one ſmall ſtore-houſe to be 
ſpared, becauſe it could not be ſet on fire without 
endangering the whole diſtrict. 


On muſtering che army it appeared that about 


thirty men were wanting; ſome of theſe were after- 


wards brought off in F rench boats, and exchanged 


for an equal number of priſoners. 


The troops being reimbarked, the whole fleet 


failed from Cancalle-bay on the 16th, at iix in the 
morning, and continued to beat to windward till 
evening, when thy came to an anchor off St. Malo; 
and it blew fo freſh the whole night, that ſome of 


_the fleet drove, and others parted fr om their anchors. 


Jhe 
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The next morning they were obliged, by contrary 
winds, to return again to Cancallc-bay, where they 
once more anchored. Whilſt they were detained . 
here, an attack upon Granville was meditated: this 
place had been olnoiited by ſome of the engi- 
neers, but in conſequence of their report the ſcheme 
was laid aſide. : 

The weather continued very foul till the 21ſt, 
when the fleet and tranſports ſailed, about eight in 
the morning, ſtanding to the Well wand, to avoid the 
inconveniences and danger of that rocky coaſt. 
The 25th they made the Ile of Wight; and the 
wind coming to the northward the next day, they 
ſteered again for the French coaſt, and ran in near 
Havre- de- Grace, where the flat- bottomed boats were 
hoiſted out, and every thing prepared for a ſecond 
deſcent; but the wind blowing violently towards 
the evening, the boats were reſhipped, and the fleet 
obliged to quit the land, in order to avoid the dan- 
gers of a lee-ſhore. 

As ſoon as the tempeſtuous weather ſubfided; the 
ſhips returned to the fame ſtation. The duke of 
Marlborough and commodore Howe went out in 
2 cutter to reconnoitre, at the ſame time orders were 
iſſued for the troops to be provided with four days 
proviſions to take aſhore; but on the 29th the flect 
bore away before the wind for Cherbourg, and came 
to an anchor about two miles from the town. Some 
of the tranſports, which lay neareſt in ſhore, were 
fred at from ſeveral of the batteries, but without 
effect. A conſiderable body of troops was ſeen 
drawn up along ne, ſtrand, among which ſome 
appeared to be regulars. Notwithſta nding this ſtate 
of defence, it was reſolved to attack the forts 
Querqueville, O'Hommet, and Gallet, in the night, 
and this ſervice was allotted to the firſt regiment of 
guards; but the evening proving ' tempeſtuous, it 
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was found abſolutely neceſſary to Jay aſide the at- 


tempt, and the next morning the ſhips ſtood out to 


ſea, and proceeding directly for England, anchored 


the following evening at St. Helens. The troops, 


from having been on board the tranſports for ſo 
conſiderabe a time, had become fickly; they 
were therefore landed on the Iſle of Wight, and 
ſome were draughted off to reinforce the army in 
Germany. The generals Marlborough and Sack- 
ville being ordered on the ſame ſervice; the chief 


command of the land- forces to be employed in the 


next conjunct expedition was given to lieutenant- 
general Bligh. On the 24th day of July his royal 
highneſs prince Edward (who was afterwards cre- 
ated duke of York) embarked on board the com- 
modore's ſhip the Eſſex, as a volunteer. 


The fleet again fat fail on the iſt day of Avguſt, 


and after being buffetted by contrary winds, 


anchored before Cherbourg on the 7th. The recent 
appearance of ſuch a force had awakened the atten- 


tion of the enemy to ſtrengthen the place; they had 


therefore thrown up an intrenchment from the fort 
d'Ecoeudeville, ſituated about two miles to the 


weſtward of Cherbourg, along the coaſt, for the 


ſpace of four miles, and fortified it with ſeveral 


batteries at proper diſtances. Behind this intrench- 
ment a bogy of horſe and infantry appeared, in red 
and blue vaiforms; but as they did not advance to 
the open beach, the landing of the Britiſh troops 
was not rendered dangerous. At firfl a bomb-ketch 


was ſent to anchor near the town, and throw a few 
mells into the place, as a feint to amuſe the enemy, 
and deceive them with regard to the place where the 
Engliſh intended to land; the general having deter- 
mined to diſembark about a league to the weſtward 
of Querqueville, the weſtermoſt fort in the bay. 
The other bomb-ketches being poſted along ſnhore- 
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conſiderably called the troops in the intrenchments, 
by not only throwing ſhells in the uſual manner, but 
alſo by loading their mortars with great quantities 
of balls, which may be thrown to a great diſtance, 
and by ſcattering as they fly, ſpread dreadful de- 


ſtruction around them. While thele kerclies kept 


up an inceſſant fire on the trenches, the grenadiers 
and guards were towed regularly aſhore in the flat- 
bottomed boats, and landing without oppoſition, 
formed immediately on a {mall open portion of the 
beach, having a natural breaſt-work in their front, 
and on the other ſide a hollow way, and a village 
rifing beyond it with a ſudden aſcent. On the left 
the ground was interſected with hedges, and laid 
out in orchards; and from this quarter the enemy 
advanced in order. The Britiſh troops, as ſoon as 
they perceived the enemy marching towards them, 
quitted the breaſt-work in order to meet them, and 
a ſtraggling fire began; but the French edging to 
the left, took poſſeſſion of the hill, from whence 
they exchanged a few random ſhot with the ad- 
vanced poſts "of the Engli mn. 
In the mean time the reſt of the infantry were 
diſembarked, and the enemy retired during the 
night. But as the light horſe were not yet landed, 
general Bligh encamped that night at the village of 
Erville, on a piece of ground that did not extend 
above four hundred paces, ſo that the tents were 
pitched in a crowded and irregular manner. Next 
morning the genera] having received intelligence 
that no parties of the enemy were ſeen, either on 
the hill or in the plain, and that fort Querqueville, 
was entirely abandoned, made a diſpoſition for 
marching in two columns to Cherbourg. An ad- 
vanced party took poſſeſſion of fort Querqueville, 
and the lines and batteries along the ſhore, which 
were now alſo deferted by the eaemy. Thus they 
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had taken great pains to throw up an intrenchment, 
which they wanted courage to make the leaſt ſhew 
of defending. 

The Britiſh forces directed their march to Cher- 
bourg, which they found likewiſe abandoned by the 
enemy; and the gates being open, entered it with- 
out oppoſition : and the inhabitants, encouraged by 
a manifeſto, containing a promiſe of protection, re- 
ceived their new gveſts with a good grace. But it 
was impoſſible to prevent many diſorders being com- 
mitted, and theſe were greatly increaſed by the 
army not being regularly encamped and ſuperin- 
tended, ſo that the ſoidicrs were left too much at 
liberty to indulge themſelves in riot and licentiouſ- 
neſs durivg the firſt night of their arrival. The 
next morning the place being reconnoitred, a reſo- 
lution was formed to deſtroy with the utmoſt expe- 
dition all the forts, as well as the baſon, peers and 
harbour. Large {ſums had been expended in con- 
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ſtructing theſe. works, which had formerly been a 


favourite object with the court of France; but as 
they were left unfiniſhed, it is probable that their 
utility began to be called in queſtion. Whilſt the 
engineers, aſſiſted by the officers of the fleet and 
artillery, were employed in demoliſhing the noble 
deſign which the great Vauban had ar firſt planned, 
the Britiſh light horſe penetrated into the country, 
and proceeded even to Walloign, about four leagues 
from Cherbourg, where a body of French troops 
lay encamped ; but though they were continually. 
receiving freſh ſupplies, they did not think proper 
to make any nearer approaches, and ſuffered the in- 
vaders to complete their deſign without interruption. 
Twenty one pieces of braſs cannon and two large, 
mortars were carried on board the ſhips, and after 
a contribution of about three thouſ and pounds ſter- 
ling was exacted from the town, the troops re-em- 
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barked on the 16th day of Auguſt, without any an- 
noyance from the enemy, although their numbers 
had by this time become formidable. 
By thus invading and quitting the towns of France 
at 7 ſure, the naval ſuperiority of Great Britain 

was fully demonſtrated. By thus inſulting France 
in her own domains, that nation loft mien of its 
conſequence in che eſtimation of the other powers of 

Europe, and the government of France became con- 
temptible even to the French themſclves. The 
cannon taken in this expedition, together with the 
flags, ſtandards, and other trophics, were expoſed 
to public view in Hyde-park, from whence they 
were drawn with every circumſtance of par ade to the 
Tower. 

In two days after the return of the fleet, it again. 
ſailed to the coaſt of France *, the miniſtry being 
determined to give the enemy no intervals of repoſe. 
General Bligh, who by his inſtructions was left at 
liberty to act in the manner which he ſaw beſt for 
the ſervice, determined to land on the coaſt of 
Bretagne: accordingly on the 4th day of Septem- 
ber, the fleet having come to an anchor in the bay of 
St. Lunaire, two leagues to the Weſtward of St. 
Malo, the troops were there landed. A detachment 
of grenadiers was immediately ſent to the harbour 
of St. Briac, above the town of St. Malo, where 
they deſtroyed twenty ſmall veſſels, and ſome bat- 
teries upon the coaſt. The privateers from St. Malo 
had greatly annoyed the commerc* of Grea: Britain, 
and at this time there was a confiderable number 
In the harbour with their prizes: but as this place 
had been thought inacceſſible by à coup de main, 
when a larger body of troops was employed, under 


| * S Howe on his return received the news of the death of 
his elder brother, lord Hose, in America, 3 Which event he became 

bord vi ſcount Howe, ef the kingdom of ire and. th 
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the duke of Marlborough, it could have nothing 
to fear from the preſent viſit. Ey this time a fatal 


ſecurity had thrown the Englith off their guard. 


General Bligh finding that the ſtrength and ſituation 
of St. Malo bid defiance to any attempt which 
he could make againſt 1t, and being ſenſible that 
the deſtruction of a few ſmall craft was a ſervice 


very inadequate to the force under his command, 


determined to penetrate into the country, and thereby 


to render his deſcent, terrible at leaſt. T he bay " 
St. Lunaire being thought an unſafe harbour for 


the fleet, it proceeded farther weſtward, and an- 
chored in St. Cas bay. On the 8th day of Septem- 


ber the troops began to march for St. Guildo, and 
croſſed the river Drovette, with ſome difficulty, at 
low water. The next morning he proceeded to the 


village of Matignon, where after ſome ſmart ſkir- 


miſhing, the French piquets appeared, drawn up in 
order, to the amount of two battalions; but they 


were diſperſed on the diſcharge of ſome field- pieces. 


General Bligh continuing his route through the 
village, encamped in the open ground about three 
miles from the bay of St. Cas. Intelligence was now 


received that the duke d'Aiguillon, commandant of 
the province of Bretagne, had advanced from Breſt 


to Lambale, within ſix miles of the Britiſh camp, 


with twelve battalions, and ſix ſquadrons of regular 


troops, and two regiments of militia, having with 
them ten pieces of cannon and eight mortars. The 
near approach of the enemy cauſed no alteration in 
the manner of embarking the troops; they conti- 


nued encamped all night, during which time the 
whole army, which did not exceed ſix thouſand 
men, might have been ſafely conveyed on board the 
tranſports. But ſo ſilent a departure was conſidered 
as tarniſhing that reputation which their bold marches 
through the enemies country had acquired, Having 

hitherto 
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hitherto met with no oppoſition, they ſeemed ta 
ſet it at defiance; the drums throughout the camp 
were bearen at two o'clock in the morning, which 
were anſwered by the French; and although the 
troops were in motion before three o'clock, and 
had only a league to march, yet ſuch was the fatal 
dilatorineſs of their proceedings, that they did not 
reach the beach of St. Cas till nine. At that time 
the embarkation began, and the enemy, which had 
only ſlightly ſkirmiſhed during the march, now diſ- 
covered themſelves in full force, and took poſſeſſion 
of a windmill, where they opened a battery, and 
brought all their cannon and mortars to bear; which 
did great execution on the beach, They then began 
to march down, being covered in ſome meaſure by a 
hollow-way on their left, and attempted to gain a 
wood, where they might form and extend themſelves 
along the front of the Engliſh, and advance againſt 
them behind a range of {and-hills which extended 
along the ſhore. In their progreſs they were much 
annoyed by the cannon and mortars which were dif- 
charged from the ſhips, and did great execution. 
The greateſt part of the Britiſh troops were by this 
time embarked; the rear-guard conſiſting of all the 
grenadiers, and one half of the firſt regiment of 
guards, amounting in the whole to about one thou- 
ſand five hundred men, remained on ſhore, when the 
French ſuddenly ruſhed out to the attack, Major- 
general Dury, who coinmanded this diviſion, ſeeing 
them approach, formed his men, and marched them 
from behind a bank to attack the enemy before they 
could be formed on the plain. The deſign was 
not injudicious, but whether the men had conceived 
a diſlike to their commander, or that the full force 
of their aſſailants, which now firſt appeared in fight, 
damped the ardour of their ſpiriis, the conflict was 
not ſuſtained with that determined bravery v nich is 
the characteriſtic of Eritith infantrg. A OHA 
they 
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they began to give way, the French bore down 
upon them with fixed bayonets. A terrible ſlaugh- 
ter followed. General Dury being ſhot in the 
brealt, a grenadier having helped him off with his 
cloaths, he plunged into the water, and was never 
ſeen afterwards. Sir John Armitage, a young gen- 
tleman of large fortune, who ſerved as a volunteer, 
was killed. Many ſwam towards the boats and 
veſſels which were ordered out to their aſſiſtance, 
but the French battery played ſo directly upon them, 
that great reluctance was ſhewn in putting out the 


Dots, until the commodore, with a magnanimity 
that ever diſtinguiſhed him, went into one of them, 
and by making himſelf conſpicuous to the whole 


fleet, excited a general emulation, who ſhould moſt 
aſſiſt their unfortunate comrades. A ſmall body of 


the Britiſh troops retired in good order to a rock, 


from whence they bravely defericled themſelves until 
their ammunition was expended, when they {ur- 


rendered at diſcretion, About one thouſand of the 
beſt troops of Great Britain were either killed or 
made priſoncrs on this diſaſtrous day. The loſs 
ſuſtained by the French was not inconfiderable, 


for the frigates and bomb-ketches raked them much 
with their cannon and mortars, 

When the action was ended, the duke d Aiguillon, 
with great 7 ho ſent the Engliſn commanders 
an account of the priſoners which had been made, 


among whom were four ſea-captains ® : this infor- 


mation was accompanied with aſſurances, that the 


| wounded ſhould receive all poſſiole comfort and 
_ aſſiſtance. The fleet then ſailed for the coaſt of 
England, and arrived at Spithead oa the 18th day 


of September. Such was the unfavourable con- 


cluſion of the expeditions to the coaſt of France in 
the year 1758. 


Theſe were captains Rowley, Mapleſon, Paſton, and Elphinſton. 
Whatever 
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Whatever our ſucceſſes were on the coaſt of 
France, (for upon the whole, thoſe deſcents muſt 
be called ſucceſsful) they did not affect us in the 
ſame manner with thoſe which he had in America. 
From that part of the world we had long been 
ſtrangers to any thing but delays, misfortunes, diſ- 
appointments, and diſgraces. The failing of the 
fleet under the command of admiral Boſcawen, has 
been already taken notice of, He carried out with 
him forty-one men of war, and one hundred and 
ten tranſports *, Major-general Amherſt com- 
manded the land forces, which amounted to about 
fourteen thouſand men, including ſome light troops, 
fitted out for the peculiar ſervice of the country. 
The fleet arrived at Halifax in Nova Scotia on the 
gth day of May, failed from thence on the 28th of 
the ſame month, and on the 2d day of June, ap- 
peared before Louiſpourg. For fix days they re- 
' mained on the coaſt without being able to effe& a 
landing, owing to the prodigious ſurf which twclled 


Shipr. | Captains: Chas: 
+ Namur (Adm, Boſcawen) Buckle 90 
Royal William (Sir Cha. Hardy) Evans 80 
Princeſs Amelia (Phillip Durell) Eray 80 
Dublin — Rodney 1 
Terrible | Colne: 74 
Northumberland Lord Colvil 70 
Vanguard — — Swanton _ 70 
Oxford — — 8 pry 70 
Burford — Gambier 50 
Some: ſet | Hughes 70 
Loncaticr | | Edgecombe * 70 
Devonſihiie — . Gordon 66 
Bedford —— Fowke 64 
Cautain — Amheiſt 64 
Prince Fred erich, ä Man 64 
Pembroke — — | Siniece Go 
Kinglton — — , Parry 60 
York — Pigot | bo 
Prince of Orange — — Fei guſon Ye) 
De fiapce — B ird Go 
Nottingham —— Marſhal C0 
Centurion — Mantel <4 
Sutherland — _— Rus £9 
Behidus eighteen frigates. = 
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all along the ſhore, ſo that no boat could poſſibly 
live near it. The French, not truſting to this ob- 


ſtacle, had drawn intrenenhent in every part where 
it might be poſſible to land, ſupported them with 
batteries in convenient places, and lined them with 
a numerous infantry. Ar length the ſurf, though 
violent at beſt, was obſcrved to be ſomewhat 
abated *, and the admiral and general did not loſe 


a moment to avail themſelves of this firſt opportu- 
nity of landing: they made all their diſpoſitions for 


it with the higheſt judgment. The frigates were 
ordered to rake the enemy on the right and left, 


_ whilſt the troops were dilpoſed for landing in three 


diviſions. That on the left was commanded by 
brigadier-ceneral Wolfe, and was deſtined to the 
real attack.” The divifions in the centre and to the 


right, were meant only as feints to draw the ene- 
my's attention to all parts, and to diſtract their de- 


fence. 


When the fire of the frigates had continued about 


a quarter of an hour, general Wolfe's diviſion. 


moved towards the land, The French reſerved 
their ſhot until the boats drew near the ſhore, and 


then poured upon them the whole fire of their can- 


non and muſketry. Many of the boats overſet, 


others were broken to pieces, the men jumped into 


the water, and made for ſhore, but ſeveral were 
killed, and others drowned ; the ſurf being almoſt 


as great an annoyance as the fire from the beach. 


However, no ways diſcouraged, the example, ſpirit, 


and conduct of their truly gallant commander in- 


tiring THEM, the detachment gained the land, . and 


immediately forming, took poſt, and fell upon the 
enemy with ſuch order and intrepidity as ſoon 


obliged them to fly in confuſioz, The landing 


* June 8h, 


being 
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being thus effected, the centre diviſion of the arm 
moved forward, and was followed by the third divi— 
fion, on the right; ſo that in the courſe of that day, 
the whole Britiſh army made good their landing 
with inconſiderable loſs. 
The interval of calm 1 which had be- 
friended the operation thus far, was of very ſhort 
continuance; it was ſucceeded by tempeſts, which 
continued ſeveral days, and cauſed a prodigious 
ſurf, which rendered 1t impoſſible to land the artillery 
and ammunition. neceflary to begin the ſiege. 
But the excellent conduct of the generals Amhurſt 
and Wolfe, by degrees, overcame all the dificul- 
ties of the weather, which was extremely unfavour- 
able, as well as choſe of the ground, which was 
rugged in ſome places and boggy in others. At 
the ſame time the garriſon defended the place with 
great reſolution. Nor were the French deſtitute of 
means of defence; for in the harbour they had five 
men of war of the line, each of which could bring 
a broadſide to bear upon the Englith troops as they 
advanced. Ir was therefore neceſſary to ſecure a 
point, called the light houſe battery, which in ſome 
meaſure commanded the harbour. Brigadier-gene-_ 
ral Wolfe led on his men to this ſervice with equal 
ſpirit and ſucceſs. "The poſſeſſion of this ſpot greatly 
e the reduction of the place; for on 
the 25th day of June the iſland battery, which had 
been a great annoyance to the beſiegers, was ef- 
fectually filenced. Still, however, the advances 
were very gradual, for the ſhips in the harbour con- 
tinued to fire with effect. Fortunately on the 2 1ſt 
| day of July, one of the ſhips blew up, and ſpread 
its flames to the two next adjoining, whereby the 
were preſently conſumed to the water-edge. This 
was a deciſive advantage gained. The approaches 
were now brought ncar the covered way, and ic 
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was expected that a lodgment would be made in it: 


the fire from the beſieged grew leſs. By this time 


the fortifications had ſuffered great injury, and a con- 


ſiderable part of the town was reduced toaſhes; neve 
theleſs no overtures for 2 capitulation were mate: 
This reſolute defence gave birth to one brave action 
more, in addition to the many which had been dif- 
played during the courle of the fiege 


The admiral, who had all along done every thing 


poſſible ro ſecond the efforts of the land forces, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, reſolved 
on a ſtroke, which by being decifive of the poſſeſſion 


of the harbour, might make the reduction of the 
town a matter of liitle difficulty. He reſolved to 
ſend in a detachment of fix hundred ſeamen, 1n 
boats, to take or burn the two ſhips of the line 


which remained; and upon the ſucceſs of this at- 


tempt, he propoſed to ſend in ſome of his great 
ſhips, which would batter the town on the fide of 
the harbour. Captain Laforey was entruſted with 
this bold and important enterprize, which he exe- 
cuted with great firmneſs and ſucceſs; for proceed- 
ing amidſt the fire of the enemy, he boarded and 
made himſelf maſter of both the men of war, the 
Prudent of ſeventy-four guns, and Bienfaiſant of 


bxty- four. The latter of theſe he towed off, and 


the former, as ſhe ran aground, was ſet on fire. 

This ſtroke, in ſupport of the ipirited advances 
of the land forces, was concluſive. The town ſur- 
rendered the next day. The garriſon became pri- 
ſoners of war, and amounted, with the irregulars 
ard ſeamen, to five thouſand 35 hundred and thirty- 
ſeven. The French ſhips deſtroyed in the harbour, 


beſides the two already named were, Entrepenent 


ſeventy-four guns, Capricieux Gxty-four, Celebre 
ſixty-four, Apollo biity, Chevre, Biche, and Fi- 
delle frigates; the three lalt were ſunk at the har- 

bour's 
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bour's mouth. Two W were alſo taken, one, 
the Diana of thirty-ſix guns, the e othe r, the Echo of 
twenty-ſix. N 
Some ſhips, with a body of troops on board, were 
diſpatched, immediately on tn's fucceſs, under the 
command of heutenant- colonel lord Rollo, to take 
poſſeſſion of the iſland of St. John, which lies far- 
ther up the gulpi of St. Laurence than Cape Bre- 
ton, and is twenty-two leagues long, and not much 
above a league at its greateſt breadth; it bends 
the form of a creſcent, both ends terminating 1a a 
ſharp point. By the fertility of this ſpot in corn 
and cattle, it was enabled to ſupply Quebec with 
ſtore of proviſions, It was likewiſe the aſylum to 
which the French neutrals of Annapolis had fled, 
when it was thought expedient to expel them from 
the diſtricts of Nova Scotia. From this iſland, 
French, aided by the neighbouring Indians, made 
frequent Irruptions into the Britiſh territories, and 
committed cruel outrages on the inhabitants. No 
ſooner did lord Rollo appear than the iſland ſub- 
mitted, On taking potleſiion of the governor's. 
quarters, ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps were found, which 
the Indians, in the French intereſt, had brought in, 
encouraged thereto by a reward, hi ich was paid f kor 
772 one of theſe ſavage war-trophiecs. Inhürnan 
policy ! | 


A conſiderable ſquadron being leſt at Halifax in 

Nova Scotia, the admirals Boſcawen and Hardy, 
with four ſhips of the line, returned to F ngland; 
and arrived at Spithead in the beginning of Novem— 
ber. Juſt as they were entering the channel, they 
deſcried fix large French thips, which they chaſed, 
but were unable to overtake or come near to, o that 
no engagement enſued. 


The colours, which were taken at Laul. Wourg, 


were brought to the palace at Kenſington, Were his 


majeſty ET from wience they 8 conveyed 


0 
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to the cathedral church of St. Paul, with great mi- 
litary pomp, and there placed in the weſtern iſle, 
as laſting trophies of this memorable event. A day 


was alſo ſet apart for a general tliankigving through- 


out the kingdom, for this ſignal ſucceſs “. 

The poſſeſſion of Cape Breton greatly facilitated 
the farther operations of the war in North America, 
which, un: il that event took place, had been carried 
on in a manner that foreboded no ſucceſsful termi— 
nation. Fort du Queſne, which the French had 


built on the banks of the Ohio, behind the Engliſh 


Province of Virginia, had been in vain attempted to be 
reduced at the breaking out of the war, by general 
Braddock, at the head of one thoufand five hundred 
regular troops; the general loſt his life, many of 
the officers likewiſe fell, and a dreadful laughter 
was made among the troops, by a body of French 
and Indians, which lay in ambuſcade among the 
woods. To counterbalance this loſs, general John- 
fon, with a body of provincial troops, being on his 


march to attack Crown Point, another faſtneſs raiſed 


by the French, and which was ſituated on the ſouth- 
ern point of Lake Champlain, was affaulted by 2 
body of French troops, commanded by M. Dieſkau, 
but they were received with fuch ſpirit and firm- 
neſs, that they were in the end totally defeated, and 
the French general taken priſoner. Notwithſtan- 
ding this victory, Crown Point remained unſub- 
dued, The chief advantage which Great Britain 


gained at the outfer of this American war, was the 
driving their enemies from their encroachments in 


Nova Scotia. Soon after, we loſt the important 
fortreſs of Oſwego, ſituated on the eaſtęrn bank of 


la the year 1760 commodore Byron was fent from Engiand with 
five ſhips to deitroy the fortifications of Lou tburg, in which expedition 
he burnt three French t 1gates, one of which carried 32 guns. and had on 
hoard 60 men and 7 women Engliſh priſoners, who had ſuffered dread- 
ful hardſhips during ſeven days cloſe confinement in the hold. After this, 
the commodore, by various mines, laid all the fortications of Louiſbu: g 


on an heap, whatever remained lerviceab.e, after this dettructiun, was con- 


„ved to Halifax. | 
the 
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the great lake Ontario, by which the five Indian na- 
tions, who were attached to our intereſts, were ex- 
poſed to the reſentment of their French neighbours; 
and by the capture of this place, the French were 
abſoluie maſters of the great lakes. This impor- 
tant ſucceſs was followed by the taking of Fort 
William Henry, fituated on the ſouthern edge of 
Lake George by M. Montcalm, berechnen eg a 
garriſon of two thouſand five hundred men defended 
it, and general Webb with four thouſand men, was 
encamped i in the neighbourhood. With chis misfor- 
tune the third campaign in America cloſed. In the 
year 1758, general Abercrombie was commander 
in chief of the Britiſh forces in North America. 
Soon after the ſiege of Louiſbourg was commenced, 
he embarked upon Lake George, with near ſixteen 
thouſand troops, regulars, and provincials, carrying 
with him a formidable artillery, which force was 
deſtined to attack Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
Ia a ſkirmiſh with the advanced guards of the French 
army, the Britiſh troops ſuſtained an irreparable lots 
in the death of the gallant lord Howe, who was 
killed by a muſket-baJl. No man like him had 
entered into the true ſpirit of conducting a war 
amidſt thoſe immenſe wilds; he had trained all 
under his command to a mode of fighting dictated 
by the nature of the country which was the theatre 
of their operations. Every thing was to be expec:cd 
from a man, whoſe force ot genius had led him to make 
eſtabliſned military principles give place to change of 
circumitances; who was fearleſsly brave, and idotized! 
by his ſoldiers, whom he had enured to diſcipline by 
his authority, but more perſuaſively by his example. 
Nothing could be more injudiciouſly begun, 
or more ſhametully concluded, than the attack 
upon Ticonderoga. Near two thouſand men were 
facrificed in this prepoſterous buſineſs, and the 
defiza was precipitately and diſgracefully aban- 
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doned before the proſpet of ſucceeding had been 
properly aſcertained. The ſpirit and bravery of an 
American officer, retrieved, An ſome meaſure, the 
diſgrace incurred by a a conduct ſo compounded of 
raſhneſs and puſilanimity. Colonel Bradſtreet, with 
about three thouſand provincials, ſet out, immedi— 
ately after the failure of the attempt upon Ticon- 
deroga, to attack Fort Frontenac, a ſtrong hold 
poſſeſſed by the French, on that part of Lake On- 
tario which communicates with the river St. Lau- 


rence. He found the place but weakly defended, 


and the garriſon repoling in ſecurity, no ways ap- 
prehenſive of an aflault. The fort was taken and 
demoliſhed, and the detachment rejoined the main— 
any, without the loſs of a Gnole man. Towards 
the cloſe of the campaig n, Fort du Queſne, which 
in fact had given rite to the war, was ſubdued by 
general For bes, from whom it received the name 
of Pittſburgn. Such was the poſture of affairs in 
North America at the cloſe of the year 1738. 

The conqueſt of the French ſetilements at the 
m. outh of the Senegal river, was conſidered as an 

complete triun ph in that quarter of the world, 
whilſt France ſtill retained the iſland of Goree: 
an expedition was therefore ſet on foot towards the 
cloſe of the year, for the purpole of reducing that 
and. The honourable commodore Keppel was 
appointed to the command of rhe ſquadron, Which 
conſiſted of four ſhips of the line, a fifty gun ſhip, 


two frigates, two bomb-ketches“, and ſeveral 


Ships, | Captains. Guns. 


fFouguex — Knight 74 
Naſſau | — ; Sy er 70 
Dunkirk | — Digby 60 
Litchfield — Baton 20 
Prince Edward — Forteſque 45 
Roman Emperor — — Newiom 20 
Saltaſh loop —— Stcrung 
Firedrake bomb — — Orrock 
Furnace bomb — Falkcuer 
Cambridge and Lydia tesders | 

tranſ- 


» 
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tranſports, having on board part of Forbes's and an- 
other regiment, amounting to about ſeven hundred 
- regulars, under the command of lieutenant-colonel 


Worge, which embarked at Kinſale, ſrom whence 
the fleet ſailed on the 12th day of November, and 


alter a tedious and tempeſtuous voyage, arrived at 


their deſtination on the 28th day of December fol- 
lowing. 

Goree is ſituated in the 14th deg. 30 min. north 
latitude, and in 17 deg, 20 min. weſt longitude 
from London, Ir is called by the natives Barſa- 
guiche, but the Dutch, who were the firſt Europeans 
chat took poſſeſſion of i it, gave it the name of Go- 
ree, from an iſland and town of the ſame name in 
Holland. It is no more than eight hundred and 
forty yards in length, and two hundred and forty- 
eight in breadth; its whole circumference, in- 
cluding a point at the eaſtern end of the iſland, 
being, according to a late menſuration, about two 
Engliſh miles. It ſtands to the ſouth - weſt of Cape 
Verde, within cannon-ſhot of the ſhore. A range 
of ſurrounding rocks render it almoſt inacceſſible, 
except at two particular bays. On the ſummit of 
a rocky hill ſtands St. Michael's fort, the fortifica- 
tions of which the French conſidered as impreg- 
nable; other forts and batteries were likewiſe erected 
along the ſhore. 

The ifland of Goree, or Barſaguiche, was ceded 
to the Dutch in the year 1617, by the king of that 
part of the adjacent continent, who claimed it as 
a part of his territory. In 1663, the Dutch were 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Engliſh, who after holding it for 
two years, were in their turn vanquiſhed by de 
Ruyter. In 1677, a French ſquadron, commanded 
by the count d'Eſtrees, reduced the place, and 
from that time the iſland continued an e 
to the crown of France. 
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When commodore Keppel arrived before the 
iſland, he reſolved to attack it on the weft fide, that 


being to leeward; fo that ſhould any of the ſhip's 
cables chance to be cut by a chain-ſhot, or any 


other accident, the ſhip would drive to ſea without 


danger, and by beating to windward, might be 


again brought into action; but had the ſquadron 


anchored on the eaſtern ſide, any ſuch accident 
would occaſion the ſhips to drive aſhore. 
The Prince Edward and the Firedrake bomb. 


| bore down and began the action. At the ſecond 
| hot, which was fired ſrom the batteries on ſhore, 


the enſign-ſtatf of the Prince Edward was carried 
away, and a cheſt of arms was blown up, which 


killed one of the marines. This ſuccefsful begin- 
ning, occaſioned the beſieged to redouble their fire, 
which was dreadfully pointed at this frigate, whilſt 
the Firedrake, by overcharging her mortars, threw 


all her ſhells on the other ſide of the iſland. The 


commodore ſeeing this, directed the Furnace bomb 


to begin the attack, with attention to avoid this 


error. The whole ſquadron preſently brought their 


guns to bear, and the commodore, in the 'Forbay, 


5 brought up his ſhip with ſuch judgment abreaſt of 
the angles of two forts, that no gun from any part 
of the fortifications could be brought to bear upon 


him, whilſt he poured forth ſuch a fire as preſent] 
drove the French from their guns. A ge art 


of the natives was aſſembled on the ſhore of the 


continent, to behold the engagement, aftoniſhed to 


ſee ſhips bear down boldly againſt ſtone walls, and 


ſtand the brunt of the fire from the batteries. The 


next day, the governor, M. St. Jean, was obliged 


to ſurrender at diſcretion, and the Britiſh flag was 
hoiſted on Fort St. Michael. About one hundred 
men were either killed or wounded on board the 
- ſhips, Two trading veſſels, which were at anchor in 


the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the road, fell into the hands of the victors: and the 
ſtores, money, and merchandize found on the ifland, 

was valued at about twenty thouſand pounds. 

Ninety- three iron cannon and one braſs twelve 
pounder, were found here, beſides ſwivels and mor- 
tars; the garriſon conſiſted of three hundred men, 
who were ſent priſoners to France, beſides blacks 
in arms. 

The commodore, after leaving 4 i at Go- 
ree, proceeded to the river Senegal, and aug- 
mented the garriſon which had been before left at 
Fort Louis with ſome freſh men; after which he ſat 
fail for England, but in his progreſs thither, was 
attacked with ſuch violent tempeſts as diſperſed his 
ſhips, and threatened the deſtruction of the whole 
ſquadron. Indeed the outſet of the expedition had 
proved fatal to one of the fleet; the Litchfield, 
a fifty gun ſhip, commanded by captain Barton, 
with three hundred and fifty men on board, was, 
on the 29th day of November, wrecked on the 
coaſt of Morocco, at a place called Veadore, about 
nine leagues to the northward of Saffi. One hun- 
dred and thirty men, in which number ſeveral offi- 
cers were included, periſhed in their attempt to 
reach the ſhore; the greater part of the crew, how- 
ever, got ſafe to land, and among theſe the captain, 
but all the proviſions and every thing on board the 
ſhip was totally loſt, except what the violence of 
the ſurf occaſionally threw on ſhore, by which 
means ſome drowned ſheep and hogs were procured, 
and ſerved to ſupply the want of more wholeſome 
food. The natives were little inclined to commi- 
ſerate their ſituation; they were even conſigned over 
to a ſtate of ſlavery, until the Britiſh conſul at Fez, 
procured their enlargement, notwithſtanding a treaty 
of peace between Great Britain, and that Rare was 
then in full force, 
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Whilſt vice-admiral Cotes commanded in the 


Weſt-Indies, on the Jamaica ſtation; Captain Lyr- 


rel in the Buckingham, was extremely vigilant in 
protecting the trade at Antigua, This officer in 
company with the Cambridge, another ſhip of the 
line, attacked and levelled with the ground a {mall 
fort in Grand Ance bay, on the iſland of Martinico, 


deſtroyed three privateers, and took a fourth, 
which they converted into a tender. When the 
fort was demoliſhed, a village, fituated cloſe by it, 


was a ſtrong temptation to men fluſhed with victory 
to attack, and they folicited warmly for leave to 


_ plunder it; but their brave commander replied ; 
Gentlemen, it is beneath us to render a number 


of poor people miſerable, by deſtroying their habi- 
tations and little conveniences of life; brave Eng- 
liſhmen ſcorn to diſtreſs even their enemies, when 
not in arms againſt them.” This prevailed, and 
ſaved the lives and properties of the innocent vil- 
lagers. 3 „ | 


In the month of November, the gallant: Tyrrel 


was ordered by commodore Moore, to cruiſe in the 


Buckingham to windward of Martinico. Between 


the iſlands of Montſerrat and Guadalovpe, he fell in 


with the Weazel floop, commanded by captain 


Boles, and directly after deſcried a fleet of nineteen 


ſail, under convoy of a French ſeventy-four gun 


ſhip, which proved to be the Floriſſant, and two 
large frigates: Captain Tyrrel immediately gave 
chace with all the fail he could carry; and the 


Weazel, running cloſe to the enemy, received 4 


whole broadſide from the large ſhip, but without 


ſuſtaining much damage. Captain Tyrrel hereupon 


gave orders to Mr. Boles, her commander, to keep 
aloof, as his ſmall ſhip was incapable of withſtanding 
ſuch heavy metal. The Floriffant, not caring to 
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truſt to her ſuperiority over the Buckingham, bore 
away, firing all the time her ſtern-chaſe guns, 
while the two frigates raked their enemy fore and 
aft. Tyrrel, however, ſteadily kept on his courſe, 
and at length came along fide of the Frenchman, 
within piſtol-ſhot, in which ſituation he poured in 
his firſt broadſide, which did terrible execution. 
Ihe captain of the Floriſſant was not wanting in 
returning the ſalute, ſo that a furious conflict en- 
fued. Captain Tyrrel being wounded in the face, 
and having three fingers of his right hand ſhot 
away, was obliged to entruſt the defence of his ſhip 
to Mr. Marſhal, his firſt lieutenant, who continued 
the battle with great gallantry until he loſt his life: 
the charge then devolved on the ſecond licutenant, 
who acquitted himſelf with equal honour, and ſuſ- 
tained a deſperate fight againſt the three ſhips of 
the enemy. The officers and crew of the Buck- 
ingham exerted themſelves with a calm and deter- 
mined valour, and captain Troy, who commanded 
a detachment of marines on the poop, plied his 
{mall arms ſo effectually as to drive the enemy from 
their quarters. At length the French were unable 
to withſtand the {kill and bravery of their aſſailants; 
confuſion, terror, and uproar, prevailed among 
them. The firing from the Floriſſant ceaſed, and 
about twilight her colours were hauled down. The 
Buckingham was too much damaged in her rigging 
to take immediate poſſeſſion of her well-earned 
prize, which the French captain perceiving, ſet 
all his ſails, and under favour of the night, eſcaped 
with the two frigates. This circumſtance alone 
prevented a Britiſh ſhip of ſixty-five guns (five hav- 
ing been diſabled ſome months before) with only 
four hundred and ſeventy-two men, from taking a 
French ſhip of the line, mounted with ſeventy- four 
| | pieces 
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ieces of cannon, provided with ſeven hundred men, 
and aſſiſted by two large frigates, one of thirty- 


eight guns and three hundred and fifty men, the 
other twenty- eight guns and two hundred and fifty 


men. The loſs of the Buckingham in this Anal 


action, was only nine men killed and thirty-one 


wounded. On board the Floriſſant, one hundred 


and eighty men were ſaid to have been killed and 
three hundred wounded. She was fo diſabled in her 
Hull that the could hardly be kept a- float until ſhe 


reached Martinico ; and the largeſt frigate, toge- 
ther with the loſs of forty men, Teceived ſuch da- 
mage, 25 to be for ſome time quite unſerviceable. 


Captain Tyrrel in his letter to commodore Moore, 
charged the French with rag - fired ſquare bits of 
tron, ruſty nails, and ſuch deſtructive materials as 
2 generous enemy would have diſdained to make 


uſe "of. 


The brave Tyrrel, coming to England ſoon 


after, was introduced to the king by lord An- 


ſon, who received him with particular marks of 
favour; and in a few months, that heroic officer 
was appointed to the command of the Foudroyant. 
The cruiſers, during the year 1758, continued their 


activity, and a great number of prizes were taken 


from the eneiny. Captain Hervey, in the Mon- 
mouth, deſtroyed a French man of war of forty 
guns, at the iſland of Malta, of which the Malteſe 
Joudly complained, as a violation of the neutrality | 
ſubſiſting between their ſtate and Great Britain. 


About twenty ſail of ſmall French veſſels were driven 
a-ſhore on the rocks of Bretagne, by fome of the 


cruiſers belonging to lord Anſon's fleet, after a 
ſmart engagement with two frigates under whoſe 


convoy they failed. In the month of November, 
the Belliqueux, a French ſhip of war, carrying ſixty- 
four guns, miſtaking her courſe, run vp Briſtol 
channel, 
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channel, and came to an anchor in Lundy road. 
Advice of this circumſtance being carried to cap- 
tain Saumarez, commander of the Antelope, then 
lying in King's road; he immediately got under fail, 

and though the wind was contrary, and blew hard, 

yet he beat down the channel, and ſaw her at anchor 
below Ilfracombe. Upon diſcovering the Antelope, 
ſhe weighed and ſtood towards her, and on coming 
near her hoiſted French colours, and ſeemed pre- 
pared to engage, but preſently hawled them down 
again. As ſoon as the Antelope came within gun- 
thot, ſhe fired at the French ſhip : which ſhe not 
returning, captain Saumarez ſent his boat with his 
firſt lieytenant to know if they had ſurrendered ; 
bur finding the boat did not return, he bore down 
under her ſtern, and aſked if they had ſtruck, and 
was anſwered, they had; and thus without firing a 
fingle gun, they ſurrendered to a ſhip of inferior 


force, both as to number of men and weight of 
metal. 


In Germany the war was waged with unabated | 
violence. The poſſeſſion of Saxony furniſhed the 
king of Pruſſia with refources for maintaining the 
war. Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick drove the 
French troops out of Hanover. The duke of Rich- 
lieu had been recalled from that command which lie 
| had fo grofsly abuſed, and the count de Clermont 
was appointed by the court of Verſailles to that 
important truſt. In this campaign, the hereditary 
prince of Brunſwick oreatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
under his uncle; he had not thea reached his 
twentieth year. Ihe firſt fruits of this young hero, 
were ſuch as would have done honour to the matu- 
rity of the moſt experienced ſoldier. Minden was 
reduced after a ſiege of only nine days, and defended 
by a garriſon of four thouſand men; and before the 
ſeaſon for action was well arrived, the whole French 


army 
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army had retreated acroſs the Rhine, except a bod) 


[Book VIE, 


of troops that held poſſeſſion of Weſel. This re- 
verſe of fortune was brought about, not by any deci- 
five battle loſt, nor by any conſiderable increaſe in 


the numbers of thoſe troops to which they were 


oppoſed, but proceeded from the little atrention 
paid by the court of Verſailles to ſupplying the 
wants of the camp, and to the total want of diſci- 


pline and ſubordination among the troops. Hence 
it was, that a formidable army, which, about four 


months before, had been the terror of an extenſive 
country, now retreated like fugitives, reduced to 


leſs than half their original number, and cloſely 
purſued by the very troops whom they had juſt be- 


fore obliged to lay down their arms. | 
The French miniſtry had long been the ſport of 


female caprice. All appointments in the ſtate were 


made according to the will of a miſtreſs who go- 
verned the king. Whoever could recommend him- 
ſelf to the particular favour of this governing woman, 


was deemed beſt qualified to ſerve his country. 
Some of the moſt able men were turned out of their 
_employments with diſgrace, others retired from the 


public ſervice with indignation. A certain low 


character had for a long time appeared in all the 


proceedings of France, both at home and abroad. 


Even in their domeſtic diſputes, and where ſome- 


thing of a free and manly ſpirit appeared, this ſpirit 
evaporated, and ſpent itſelf upon unworthy and del- 


picable objects. The conteſts which at this time 
Involved the church, the law, and the crown, weak- 


ened them all; and the ſtate felt all the ill effects 


of a diſunion of its orders, without ſeeing an aug- 


mentation of 1ts power thrown into the ſcale of any. 
Atlength, taught by their misfortunes and diſgraces, 
the governmeat was obliged to alter its conduct, 
and to appoint men to the public ſervice upon 
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public principles; at a time indeed, when in many 
reſpects things could only be altered, not mended 
and wiſe and able miniſters could do little more by 
their penetration and public ſpirit, than ſee and la- 
ment the ruin cauſed by the want of thoſe virtues 
in their predeceſſors. The duke de Belleille, 
equally known for his great abilities and great ex- 
ploits, was at length placed at the head of the mi- 
litary department, as ſecretary at war; but he could 
draw neither money nor men from a kingdom ex- 
hauſted of both. On the other hand, the reſources 
of Great Britain ſeemed to increaſe as the ſpirit of 
the nation revived. One hundred thouſand pounds 
was voted for the Hanoverian and Heſſian forces; and 
a convention between the king of Pruſſia and his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty was ſigned at London on the 11th 
day of April, whereby the latter engaged ro pay to 
his Pruſſian majeſty ſix hundred and leventy thouſand 
pounds ſterling, and it was mutually agreed by the 
contracting parties, to conclude no peace without 
their joint concurrence. 
The king of Pruſſia was now maſter of all Sileſia by 


the reduction of Schweidnitz, whilſt his brother 


prince Henry was at the head of a powerful army 
in Saxony, In this poſture of his affairs, Frederic 


began the campaign by entering the marquiſate of 


Moravia, and by a rapid march laid ſiege to Ol- 
mutz* Marſhal Daun poſted himſelf ſo advan- 
rageouſly, that he was enabled to throw frequent 
ſuccours into the town, and by cutting off a conſi- 
derable part of a large convoy on its way to the 
beſiegers, obliged the Pruſſian monarch to raiſe the 
ſiege. The Pruſſians, however, ſuffered no loſs on 
their decampment, and the whole army penetrated 
into Bohemia, and laid che country under contribu- 


: * 27th May, 1758. | Nu: 
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tion; but the approach of the Ruſſians, under Brown 
and Fermer, who deſolated the country through 


which they marched with a ſavage barbariſm, 


obliged the king to haſten to the protection of his 
own territories. The Ruſſians had laid ſiege to 


Cuſtrin, into which they had thrown ſo many bombs 


and red-hot balis, as to reduce the place to a heap 
of ruins; however, their ignorance in the manner 


of conducting a ſiege, and pointing their artillery, 


had prevented their making any breach in the walls. 
On the 23d day of Auguſt, the king of Pruſſia ap- 
proached, and after a march of fifty-ſix days from 


the centre of Moravia, led on his troops to attack 


theſe mercileſs barbarians. The Pruſſian artillery 
ſwept away whole ranks of their enemies, without 
ſhaking the courage of theſe northern boors; though 


vnpractiſed i in arms, and unacquainted with ſervice, 


the wide devaſtation cauſed by the Pruſſian cannon, 
was ineffectual to make them quit their ground; 
hey proved themſelves to be as incapable of fear as 
of humanity; they even attacked the Pruſſians with 
ſuch fury as forced that firm phalanx to give way. 
Then it was that the generalſhip of the Pruſſian 
monarch retrieved the fortune of the day. When 


every thing was on the point of being loſt, he 


brought up his cavalry to ſuſtain his diſcomfited 
foot. T he plain was ſtrewed with ſlaughtered Ruſ- 
ſians, who ſtood inflexibly, expoſed to the effects of 
ſuperior diſcipline, and expertneſs in the uſe of 


arms. The Pruſſian infantry had now time to re- 


cover from their ſurprize; and preſently wiped off 


their diſgrace hy redoubled efforts againſt their ene- 


mies. The action continued from nine o'clock in 
the morning until ſeven at night, and although the 
Ruſſians loft on this day of ſlaughter upwards of 
twenty-one thouſand men, among whom were near 


one thouſand officers, yet they continued that night 


ON 
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on the field of battle. The loſs of the Pruſſians in 
killed and wounded did not amount to two thouſand 
men. 

The Pruſſians indeed did not drive the enemy 
before them, yet they gained the moſt ſubſtantial 
benefits accruing from victory; a vaſt train of ar- 
tillery fell into their hands, together with the mi- 
litary cheſt. The day after the battle the Ruſſians 
began to retreat, and ſoon after evacuated the 
Pruſſian territories. | 

The conſequence of a deciſive victory to the king 
of Pruſſia, was no more than giving him an oppor- 
tunity to make head againſt another enemy. Ac- 
cordingly, as ſoon as he had chaſed away the Ruſſians, 
he led his army into Saxony to ſupport his brother 
prince Henry, who had to make head againſt M. 
Daun, with an army of Auſtrians on one fide, and 
the army of the empire on the other. The king 
Joined his brother on the 11th day of September, 
and forced both the Auſtrians and Imperialiſts to 
retire before them. Thus in fifteen days, by his un- 
paralleled ſpirit, activity, and conduct, he fought 
and defeated a fuperior body of his enemies in one 
extremity of his dominions, and baffled, without 
fighting, another ſuperior body in the other extre- 
mity “. „ „ 

Whilſt the king of Pruſſia was encamped ſo ad- 
vantageouſly as to cover at once both Miſnia and 
Luſatia, M. Daun formed a deſign of making a 
ſudden attack upon his right wing, which was potted 
at Hohkirchen, and in this attempt he ſucceeded. 
Marſhal Keith, an experienced general, who had 
been a ſoldier of fortune for upwards of forty years, 
and commanded that diviſion of the Pruſſian army, 
was killed in the onſet; Prince Francis of Brunſwick, 


„Annual Regiſter 1758, p. 54. 
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another general in the ſervice of Pruſſia, had his 
head ſhot off, by a cannon ball, as he was mounting 
his horſe*. This advantage was, however, attended 
with no important conſequences. The king pene- 
trated into Sileſia in ſpite of the endeavours uſed by 
the Auſtrian general to impede his march, and mar- 
ſhal Daun availing himſelf of the king's abſence, 
entered Saxony, and laid ſiege to Dreſden, with an 
army of ſixty thouſand men, which reduced count 


Schmettau, the Pruſian governor, to the cruel ne- 


ceſſity of ierting fire to the ſuburbs of that extenſive 


and opulent city, to enable him to defend the place, 


which he did, till the approach of the king of 


Pruſſia conitrained M. Daun to raiſe the hege, and 


retire into winter quarters. 
Having followed the hero of Brandenburg in 


his noble ſtruggles againſt his numerous enemies, 


let us take a ſurvey of the conduct of Prince Fer- 
dinand in oppoſing the arms of France. 

Whilſt M. de Contades, who was now placed at 
the head of the French army, was meditating an 
Irruption into Heſſe, to ſecond the prince de Soubiſe, 
who was already there, the prince of Brunſwick 
cave a different direction to the operations of the 
campaign, by paſſing the Rhine with his whole 
army, and ſoon after he attacked the enemy near 
Crevelt+, and gained a victory which did the greateſt 
honour to his military capacity, and to the bravery 
of his troops. The hereditary prince of Brunſwick, 
was greatly inſtrumental to the glory of the day, by 
driving the enemy from à wood, Seven thouſand 
of the French were killed, wounded, or taken pri- 
ſoners. A week after this aftion, the prince repaſſed 
the Rhine and laid ſiege to Duſſeldorp, which ſur— 
rendered on the 7th day of July. The Heſſian 


E * Oftober 45 b 1758: + June 23, 1788. 


army, 
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army, under prince Yſenburg, conſiſted of ſeven 
thouſand men; theſe were attacked and defeated by 
che duke de Broglio and prince Soubiſe“, but the ſuc- 
ceſs which crowned a gallant attack made by baron 
Imhoff, on a large body of French troops, under M. 
we Chevert}, prevented the fatal conſequences which 
would otherwiſe have followed. The Britiſh troops, 
which were then landed at Embden, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Marlborough, were by this 
ſtroke enabled to join the main army without moleſ- 
tation. The uncommon reſolution which appear- 
ed in every action of the Hanoverian army, awed 
the French, who ſuffered greatly in their mi ilitary 
reputation. Towards the cloſe of the campaign, 
another battle was fought in Heſſe, between fifteen 
' thouſand Hanoverians and HeMans, under prince 
Yſenburg and general Oberg, and thirty thouſand 
French, commanded by prince de Soubiſe, at Lan- 
werenhagen, when the former were forced to retire ; 
but by the judicious diſpoſitions of prince Ferdi- 
nand, no great advantages were reaped by the vic- 
tors. During this campaign, the Britiſh troops had 
no occaſion in which to diſplay cheir bravery ; but 

the death of their general, the duke of Maribo- 
rough, who died at Munſter on the 20th day of | 
October of a fever, was a national loſs. 


, „July the 23d. + Auguſt the 5th. 
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The Operations of the War during the Year 175 9. 


HEN the parliament met, the king in his 
ſpeech, which was delivered by the lord 


chancellor, his majeſty being indiſpoſed, took notice, 
that it had pleaſed divine providence to bleſs his 


meaſures and arms with fucceſs in ſeveral parts; 
and to make the enemies of the nation feel, that the 
ſtrength of Great Britain is not to be provoked with 
impunity: that the conqueſt of the ſtrong fortreſs 


of Louiſbourgh, with the iſlands of Cape Breton and 


St. John, the demolition of Fort Frontenac, of the 
higheſt importance to the operations in America, 
and the reduction of Senegal, could not fail to 
bring great diſtreſs on the French commerce and 
colonies, and in proportion to procure great advan- 
tage to thoſe of Great Britain. He obſerved that 
France had alſo been made ſenfible, that while her 
forces are ſent forth to invade and rayage the do- 
minions of her neighbours, her own coaſts are not 
inacceſſible to his majeſty's fleets and armies: a 
truth which ſhe had experienced in the demolition 
of the works at Cherbourg, erected ata great expence, 


with a particular view to annoy England; as well as 


in the loſs of a great number of ſhips and veſſels; 
but no treatment, however injurious to his majeſty, 


could tempt him to make retaliation on the in- 


nocent ſubjects of that crown. He told them, 
that in Germany, his majeſty's good brother, the 
king of Pruſſia, and prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
3 24 had found full employment for the armies 


of 
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of France and her confederates, from which the 
Engliſh operations, both by ſea and in America, 
had derived the moſt evident advantage; their ſuc- 
cefles, owing, under God, to their able conduct, 
and the bravery of his majeſty s troops, and thoſe 
of his allies, having been {ſignal and glorious, His 
majeſty acquainted his parliament, that the com- 
merce of his ſubjects, the ſource of national riches, 
had, by the vigilant protection received from his 
majcſty's fleet, flouriſhed in a manner not to be 
paralleled during ſuch troubles. In this ſtate of 
things, the king in his wiſdom thought it unneceſ- 
fary to uſe many words to perſuade them to bear up 
againſt all difficulties, effectually to ſtand by and 
defend their ſovereign, vigoroully to ſupport the 
king of Pruſſia, and the reſt of his majeſty's allies, 
and” to exert themſelves to reduce their enemies to 
equitable terms of accommodation. His majeſty, 
addreſſing himſelf to the houſe of commons, obſerv- 
ed, that the uncommon extent of the war, in dif- 
ferent parts, occaſioned it to be uncommonly expen- 
ſive: that he ſincerely lamented, and deeply felt for 
the burdens of his people: that the ſeveral eſtimates 
were ordered to be laid before them, and that he de- 
fired only ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be requiſite to puſh 
the war with advantage, and be adequate to the ne- 
ceſſary ſervices, He concluded with aſſuring them 
that he took ſo much ſatisfaction in that good har- 
mony which ſubſiſted among his faithful ſubjects, 
that it was more proper for him now to thank them 
for it, than to repeat his exhortation to it: this union 
he obſerved, which was neceſſary at all times, was 
Mare eſpeciaily ſo in ſuch critical conjunctures; and 
his majeſty doubted not but the good effects che 
nation had found from ir, would be the ſtrongeſt 
motives to them to purſue ir. 
The addreſſes from both houſes were warmly ex- 


preſſive 
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preſſive of a diſpoſition to ſecond the views of go- 
vernment. Sixty thouſand ſeamen, including four- 
teen thouſand eight hundred and forty-five marines, 


were voted; for the maintenance of which; and the 
ordnance for ſea ſervice, three millions one hundred 


and twenty thouſand pounds were granted. For the 


ordinary of the navy, including the half-pay to ſea- 
officers two hundred thirty-eight thouſand four hun- 


dred and ninety-one thouſand pounds; towards pay- 


ing off the debt of the navy one million ; for build- 
ing, re-building, and repairing his majeſty s ſhips, 
two hundred thouſand pounds; for ſupporting the 
colony of Nova-Scotia in 1759, nine thouſand nine 
hundred and two pounds ; for defraying the charges 
of ſupporting the ſame in the year 1757, eleven 
thouſand two hundred and ſeventy-nine pounds; for 
ſupporting the Britiſh forts on the coaſts of Africa 
ten thouſand pounds; for paying and cloathing 
the militia to the 25th dry of March 1760, ninety 


thouſand pounds; for fortifying Chatham-dock, 


ſeven hundred and eight pounds; for fortifying 
Portſmouth town, ſix thouſand nine hundred and 
thirty-ſeven pounds; for fortifying Plymouth ci- 


tadel, twenty-five thouſand one hundred and fifty- 


nine pounds; for fortifying Milford Haven, ten 
thouſand pounds; for the provinces in North-Ame- 
rica, for the expenſes of the troops raifed by them, 
two hundred thouſand pounds; for intereſt for 
money laid out to purchaſe lands about Chatham, 
Portſmouth, and Plymouth, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fixteen pounds; for purchaſing lands 
about thoſe places, two thouſand four hundred and 
forty-three pounds; for enabling the king to defray 
any extraordinary expences of the war, incurred, or 
to be incurred, for the ſervice of the current year, 

one million was voted upon account. 
The amount of all the grants voted by the com- 
mittee 
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mittee of ſupply, amounted to twelve millions 
ſeven hundred and forty-nine thouſand eight hun- 
dred and ſixty pounds. 

The reſources from whence theſe enormous ſums 
were drawn were, the land-tax at four ſhillings in 
the pound; the malt-tax continued; a duty of one 
ſhilling in the pound was alſo laid on all tobacco, fo- 
reign linens, ſugar and other grocery, Eaſt- India 
commodities, foreign brandy, ſpirits, and paper 
imported into Great Britain, according to the 
value ſettled on each commodity by the ſeveral 
books of rates, or any acts of parliament, over and 
above the former duties charged upon ſuch articles. 
An additional duty of one ſhilling | in the pound was 
laid on all coffee ſold in Great Britain, by whole- 
ſale or retail, and nine- pence per pound on all cho- 
colate. All ſuch a traded in goods in which gold 
or ſilver was manufactured, were required to pay "Roe 
pounds foran nul licence. inſtead of forty ſhillings 
as formerly ſettled. All pawn brokers, refiners, and 
others were ſubjected to this regulation. An additional 
{ſtamp duty was laid on all vellum, parchment, or 
paper, on which thould be engroſſed or written, 
any affidavit uled in any court "of law or equity. 
Two million two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
were drawn from the ſinking fund, and a million 
raiſed by Exchequer bills. The proviſion made for 
the fupplies was calculated to produce two hundred 
and twenty nine thouſand nine hundred and tweaty- 
eight pounds one ſhilling and four-pence more than 
the ſums required. 

An act of the 18th, and another. of the 218 of 
king George II. had paſſed, for prohibiting the 
wear and importation of cambricks and French 
lawns; but theſe not proving effectual for preventing 
the fraudulent | importation thereof, a third act was 
paſſed, in this ſeſſion of parliament, for the more 
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* effectual preventing the fraudulent importation of 
1 cawmbricks and French lawns, by which it was 
„ enacted, that from the firſt day of Auguſt 1759, 
| none ſuch ſhould be imported, unleſs packed In 
bales, caſes, or boxes, covered with ſackcloth or 
canyas, containing each one hundred whole nes 
otherwiſe to be forfeited, Thoſe ſo imported, t 
be for exportation only, and lodged in the king's 
il warehouſes, and not delivered out but under the 
like fecurity and reſtrictions as prohibited Eaſt-India 
goods, No cuſtoms or dutics whatever to be paid 
or ſecured thereon, other than half the old ſubfidy, 
which was to remain by law, after the goods were 
again exported. 
The importation of woollen broad-cloth, of the 
manufacture of France, into any ports of the 
Levant ſeas, on behalf of the Britiſh {ubjeRs, being 
not only a manifeſt diſcouragement and prejudice 
to the woollen manufactures Zof Great Britain, but 
likewiſe a means of affording relief io the enemy, 
an act paſſed for the better preventing this evil, as 
well as the illegal importation of raw filk and 
»þ mohair-yarn into Great Britain. This act was occa- 
4 © fHoned by diſcoveries being mad e of Britiſh ſubjects 
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H. fraudulently ſnipping from Leghorn, quant itics of 
"Ri French wooten cloths for Turkey, under the denomi- 
6 nation of Engliſh. This act was to continue in force 


ion during the war with Frence and oo longer: 


5 In conſequence of the abuſes which kad ariſen 
iti by granting commiſſions to {mall ſhips 5 act as 
i Privateers, a committee of the houſe of commons 
70 was appointed to enquire into this ſubject; the 
| __ ciifcuſhon of which occatoned a petition to be pre- 
i lented to the houſe of commons, ſigned by a conſi- 
it derable number of merchants and cthers inhabiting 
1 che ide s of Guernſey and Jerley' ſtating that the 
We THY abitants of thoſe illands which lie in the Britiſh 
i | channel 
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channel, within fight of the French coaſt, had then, 


as well as in former wars, embarked their fortunes 
in equipping ſmall privateers, which run in cloſe 
with the French ſhore, and being diſguiſed like 
fiſhing boats, had not only taken a conſiderable 
namber of prizes, to the great annoyance of the 
enemy, but alſo obtained material intelligence of 
their deſigns on many important occaſions, That 
| theſe ſervices could not be performed by large 
veilels, which durſt not approach fo near the coaſt, 
and indeed could not appear without giving the 
alarm, which was communicated from place to 
place by appointing ſignals. They repreſented, that 
if a law ſhould be enacted to prohibit privateers 
of ſmall burthen, and the prohibition be extended to 
their iſlands, it would cauſe the utter ruin of 
great numbers, as well as deprive Great Britain of 
the advantages which ſhe derived from ſuch attacks 
upon the enemy, and expoſe her to great annoyance. 
from the ſmall armed veſlels of EFronce: which would” 
then be ſpread over the channel. This petition 
occaſioned many modifications of the bill. However 
it enacted, that no commiſſion ſhould be granted to a 
pr: vateer in Europe, under the burden of one hun- 
dred tons, the force of ten carriage guns, being 
three pounders or above, with forty men at lJeaft; 
unlets the lords of the admiralty, or perſons autho- 
rized by them, ſhould think fit to grant the ſame 
to any ſhip of ſuperior force or burden, the owners 
thereof giviag ſuch bail or ſecurity as ſhould be 
preſcribed. Government by this conduct plainly 
proved, they no ways connived at the violences which 
had been committed on the ſhips of neutral nations. 
There being at this time an uncommon ſcarcity 
of gold and ſilver in England, chiefly owing to the 
auantities of ipecie which had been carried out of 
1 2 the. 
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the nation to maintain the war in Germany, as well 
as for that carrying on 1n America, and the new loans 
for the ſervice of the current year tending greatly 
to increaſe this ſcarcity, the Bank of England, the 
better to accommodate the public in their receipts | 
and payments, began to iſſue caſh-notes for fifteen 
pounds and for ten pounds. 

I be moſt ſanguine expectations were formed from 
the vigorous mealures which had been planned by 


the miniſtry, and which the liberal and cheerful 


contributions of an united people, had enabled them 


fully to carry into effect; and in the ifſue theſe ex- 


pectations were not found to be deluſive, the year 


1759 being the brighteſt period in the annals of 
Great Britain. The great miniſter who preſided 


at the head of affairs, had carefully cheriſhed and 
cultivated an active ſpirit among the people; in 


conſequence of which, the war was proſecuted with 


an ardour and efficacy peculiar to his adminiſtration. 
Whilt the war in Germany was maintained in its 


fulleſt extent, with redoubled efforts, theſe objects 
did not in the leaſt abate the attention of govern- 


ment to avail itſelf of the ſuperiority of the 
kingdom at ſea; and in North America the object 


was no leſs than that of annihilating the power of 


France. 

A degree of diligence hitherto unknown, was 
uſed in refitting and increaſing the men of war, and 
the odious and oppreſlive method of preſſing ſeamen, 
was exerciſed wich an indiſcriminating vigilance. 
at the ſame time a proclamation was iſſued, offering 
a bounty of five pounds for every able bodied ſea- 
man, and thirty ſhillings for every ordinary ſeaman, 
or able-bodied landman, who ſhould voluntarily 
enter on board his majeſty's navy; and a reward 
of forty ſhillings was offered for the diſcovery of 
every able bodied ſeaman, and twenty ſhillings for 

every 
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every ordinary ſeaman, ſecreting himſelf. As an 
additional encouragement to this claſs of people, 
the king promiſed his pardon to all ſeamen who 
had deſerted, provided they ſurrendered themiſelves 
within a certain time, but ſuch as ſhould neglect 
the opportunity then held out to them, were liable 
to ſuffer death if apprehended, and convicted by 
the ſentence of a court-martial. All juſtices of the 
peace, mayors, and magiſtrates of corporations 
throughout Great Britain, were directed to make 
particular ſearch for ſtraggling ſeamen fit for the 
ſervice, and to ſend all that ſhould be found to the 
neareſt ſea-port. Beſides the bountics paid by go- 
vernment, many cities, towns, corporations, and 
even individuals, offered premiums to fuch as en- 
tered into the ſervice of their country. The city 
of London ſubſcribed a conſiderable ſum for this 
purpoſe, and a committee of aldermen and com- 
moners, was appointed to attend at Guildhall to 
receive a voluntary ſubſcription from individuals, 
and to pay the bounties to ſuch as entered them- 
ſelves. As a farther encouragement to voluntcers, 
the corporation of London reſolved, that every 
perſon ſo entering, ſhould be entitled to the free- 
dom of the city at the expiration of three years, or 
ſooner, if the war ſhould terminate before that time. 
In imitation of the capital, bounties were offered 
by many corporate bodies in different parts of the 
kingdom; at the ſame time, ſuch care and diligence 
were uſed in diſciplining the militia, that before the 
cloſe of the year, the greater part of thoſe conſti- 
tutional battalions, rivaled the regular troops in 
the perfection of their exerciſe, and ſcemed to be 
in Fo reſpects as fit for actual ſervice. 
A ſquadron of nine ſhips of the line with ſixty 
tranſports, having on board ſix regiments of foot, 
had failed for the Welt- Indies the preceding No- 
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vember, in order to attack and reduce the French 
Caribbee iſlands. General Hopſon commanded 
the land forces; the fleet in the expedition was to 
be under the order of commodore Moore, then in 
the Weſt Indies. Martinico, the largeſt and prin- 
cipal of thele, was firſt to be attacked, This iſland 
lies between the 14th and 15th deg. of north Jati- 
tude, and is about twenty leagues north-welt of 
Barbadoes. It is about fixteen leagues in length, 
and forty-five in circumference, leaving out the 
capes, which ſometimes extend two or t three leagues 
into the ſea. It is very uneven, and interſected in 

'* all parts by a number of hillocxs, which are moſtly 
5 of a conical form. Three mountains riſe above 
= theſe ſmaller eminences; the higheit of which 
(1 bears the inconteſtable marks of having been a vol- 


oh cano. The woods with which it is covered, cont1- 
60 nually attract the clouds, which occaſion noxious 
i damps, and contribute to make it horrid and in- 
# acceſible, while the two other mountains are in 


molt parts cultivated. From theſe, but chiefly from 
the firſt, iſſue the many ſprings that water the iſland. 
=_— The ſhore is on every fide indented with very deep 
. = bays, which the French call Cul de Sacs; and the 
zh fands, which are only diſcoverable at low water, 
= form in many places a hidden, and almoſt infur- 
E mountable barrier. The French firſt ſettled on this 
iſland, under Duſnambue, in 1635. The cultiva- 
tion of the ſugar cane was begun in the year 1650; 
the cocoa tree was planted a few years after; and 
in 1718, the coffee tree was firſt brought into this 
iſland; beſides theſe articles of trade, tobacco, cot- 
1 ton, and indico, were ſucceſsfully. cultivated. The 
1 two principal places are, St. Pierre and Port Royal; 
. both towus conſiderable in this part of the world, 
bY: for their magnitude, trade, and ſtrength. 
1 The armament deſtined to attack this iſland, 
3 failed 
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failed from Carliſle bay in the iſland of Barbadoes, 
on the 13th day of January; on the 15th, they en- 
tered the great bay of Port Royal, where, after 
having beaten the enemy from their batteries and 
intrenchments, the troops landed. At their firſt 
appearance, the Floritant of ſeventy-four guns, 
which had been ſo roughly handled by captain T'yr- 
rel in the Buckingham, then lying under the guns 
of Fort Negro, along with the two frigates that 
bore a part in that action, turned up under the ci- 
tadel, and came to an anchor in the Careenage, be- 
- hind the fortification; but the two frigates, under 
favour of tne night, made their eſcape through the 
tranſports, and directed their courſe for Europe, 
where we ſhall find in the ſequel one of them was 
captured. No ſooner was the landing effected, than 
it appeared that the face of the country ſerved more 
effectually to obſtruct the progreſs of invaders, 
than the troops that were oppoled to them. The 
country was interſected by numerous rivulets, be- 
ſides which, ſteep acclivities every where rendered. 
advances extremely difficult and fatiguing. To add 
to theſe natural impediments, the French had broken 
vp the roads, and Pointe des Negres, the place of 
debarkation, was five miles diſtant from Port Royal. 
Major-general Hopſon hereupon propoſed to com- 
modore Moore, to land the heavy cannon, ſtores, 
and proviſions nearer to the fort; but the naval _ 
commander thought ſuch a ſtep impracticable, until 
the welt part of the fort ſhould be filenced by the 
batteries raiſed by the troops on ſhore; however, he 
is ſaid to have offered, not only to land the heavy 
artillery at Negro Point, where the troops then 
were, but alſo to tranſport it wherever the general 
pleaſed, by the ſeamen, without any aſſiſtance from 
the land forces; but it appears that no cordial good 
will ſubſiſted between the general and commodore; 


the 
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the offer was not accepted, and the troops were re- 
imbarked on the day of their landing. By this ſtep 
the deſigns againſt Port Royal were laid aſide, but 
it was then propoſed to attacl St. Pierre; accordingly 
the fleet failed for that place, and entered the bay 
of St. Pierre on the 19th. The commodore having 
obſerved the ſtrength and poſition of the works, 
acquainted the general, that he thought his ſhips ca- 
pable of deſtroying the fortifications, and putting 
the troops in poſſeſſion of the town, but that in ac- 
compliſhing it, the fleet might probably ſuffer ſo 
much as to be rendered incapable of proceeding to 
any farther enterprize, and as the garriſoning the 
place would be a conſiderable reduction of the land- 
forces, without obtaining an equivalent advantage, 
heconſidered an immediate attempt upon the illand 
of Guadaloupe, as an object of greater conſequence, 
and therefore recommended proceeding immedi- 
ately to Baſſe Terre. The general concurring in 
this opinion, the enterprize againſt Martinico Was 
abandoned. 
On the 22d day of January the fleet appeared off 
the iſland of Guadaloupe. 

T his iſland, which is of an irregular form, is com- 
puted at about eighty leagues in circumference. It 
is divided into two parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea, 
which is not above two leagues long, and from fif- 
teen to forty fathom broad. This RY known by 
the name of the ſalt river, is navigable, bur will 

only carry veſſels of fifty tons burthen. The iſland 
received its name from the reſemblance which it 
bears to a chain of mountains called Guadaloupe 
in Old Spain. That part of the iſland which gives 
its name to the whole colony, is, towards the centre, 
1 full of craggy rocks. On the top of theſe a moun- 
1 tain called la Souphriere, or the Brimſtone Moun- 
118 tain, riſes to an immenſe height into the middle 
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region of the air. It exhales, through various 
openings, a thick black ſmoke, inter mixed with 
ſparks that are viſivle by night. From all theſe 
hills flow num berleſs ſprings which fertilize the 
plains below, and moderate the burning heat of the 
climate by their re fre ſning ſtreans. Such is that 
part of the iſland properly called Guadaloupe; that 
which is commonly called Baſſeterre, or ds 
has not been ſo much favoured by nature: it ie, 
indeed, leſs rugged, but it wants ſprings 180 Evers: 
the ſoil is not 10 fertile, nor the climate fo whole- 
ſome or ſo pleaſant, 

A colony of Frenchmen failed from Dieppe 
1635, under two leaders named Lorine and Bu- 
pleſſis, who ſettled on this iſland. The native 
Caribs were ill treated by theſe European ſpoilers, 
upon whom they retaliated by laying walte the 
country, murdering ſuch as they could furprize, and 
ſetting fire to their d »elitngs in the night. This 
ſtate of warfare kept the new ſettlement in à very 
feeble condition, and it was not until the beginning of 
the preſent century that it began to acquire | -Rrength; 
for after the peace of Utrecht, the Mother Coun: ry 
thought lit to cheriſh this ſettlement. Guadaloupe, 
however, partook leis of this care than Martinico; 
and yet, by its natural advantages, it does not fall 
ſhort of that iſland, either in the quantity or the 
goodnels of its produce, it it docs not greatly ex- 
ceed it in bo: h; as it certainly does in its capacity 
to receive al ſorts of improvement. England was 
but little acquainted with the pet of this 
illand, becaule the planters of Guadaloupe were 
prohibited from trading directly to Europe, and 
were conſtrained to ſend all their pr roduce to Marit- 
nico, and through the ſame medium tkey received 
all their European commodities. A ſtrange regi- 
lation, to be continued in an age 1 enli: zhrencd as 
this, by a nation ſo enlightened as France! 
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The Engliſh made attempts upon this iſlaad in 
1691, and 1703; but they were neither powerful 
enough, nor conducted with ſufficient ability to 


effect the reduction of it: the troops waſted the 


country, end retired with their booty : on the oc- 
caſion of which we are going to ſpeak, the invaders 


were more able, ſtrong, and fortunate. 


On the 23d of January, 1759, the fleet“ came be⸗ 
fore the town of Baſſe Terre, the capital of the iſland: 


a place of conſiderable extent, large trade, and 
defended- by to ſtrong a fortreſs, that, in the opi- 


mon ef the chief engineer, it was not to be re- 


duced by the ſhipping; but commodore Moore, 
Rinks thought otherwiſe, brought four men of war to 


bear upon it, wiillt the reſt were employed againſt 


the town, and the batteries which obſtructed the 


landing. About nine in the morning a diſcharge 


of cannon from all fides began, which continued 


with the utmoſt fury until night, when the citadel 


and all the batteries were effectually ſilenced. Du- 
ring this cannonade, the bombs that were conti- 
nually ſhowered upon the town, ſet it on fire in 
fevernt places: it continued to burn during that 
and the following day; when it was almoſt totally 
reduced to aſhes, The loſs was prodigious, from the 
numerous warchoules in the town, which contained 


rich but combuſtible material<, Nothing could be 
more {tr1 king 7, than the horror of the ſpectacle, from 


the mutua | and unremitting fire from fo many great 


*The ſhips whic! attacked the ifland of Guadaloupe were, 


Ships, Guns, Captains. 
Lyon — 60 — W:llam Trelawney 
Cambridge Bo —— Thomas Burnet 
Norfolk — 74 — Robert Hughes 

St. George —— 90 — Clark Gayton | 
Paniher —— 60 — Molineux Shuldham 
Buford —— 70 —— James Gambier 
Berwick —— 64 — William Harman 
Rippon — — 69 — — Edward Jekyll 
Erittow — — 80 — Lachlin Leſlie 
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{hips and batteries, he ightened by the line of flames, 
which extended along the ſhore, and formed the 
back ground of this terrible 3 

In this ſharp eng gement, the loſs of the Eng, 
Iiſh was very inconfiderable. The next day the 
forces landed without oppolicio on, and took poli Minn 


of the ruined town ard the citadel, Notwithſtand- 
ing this ſucceſs, the iſland was far frum being re- 


duced. The country 1s rugged and mountainous, 
and abounds with paſſes and defiles, of a Gifficulr 
and dangerous nature. The inhabitants had retired 
with their armed negroes into the mountains; and 
all ſeemed prepared to defend their poſſeſſions brave- 
ly, to the laſt extiemities z whilſt the Engliſh had 
only gain-d puſſeſſion of the ſouthern point of land. 
During theſe operations General Hopſon died 


on the 27 ch of February, and w.s ſucceeded by 


general Barrington. He embarked part ef his. 


forces for the Grand Terre, where colanel 


Crump attacked and reduced the towns of St. 
Anne and St. Frangois. Whilſt this attack di- 
verted the enemy's attention, the general fell 
upon the ſtrong poſt of Golicr, and pofſelled 
himſelf of it; and thus the Grand Terre was in a 


manner reduced, and diſabled from fend ling any re- 


lief to the other part. 

There is a conſiderable mountain, not 1 from 
the town of Baſſe Terre, called Dos d' ſae, or the 
Aſs's Back; thither a great part of the enemy had 


retired, It is a poſt of great ſtrength, an great 


importance, as it keeps a watch upon the town, and 
at the ſame time forms the only communication, 
there is between the town and the Cape Terre, 
the plaineſt, pleaſanteſt, and molt fruit ful part of - 


the whole iſland. 


It was not Judged pract: cable to break into it by 
this way; and all the reſt of Guadaloupe was in 


the enemy's polleſſion, Therefore a plan was tormed 
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for another operation, by which it was propoſed to 
ſarprize Petr Bourg, Goyave, and St. Mary's, and 
by chat way to mach into Capes Terre, which 
might be caſily reduced, But this deſign failing, 
it wes neceſſary to attempt thoſe places by main 
force, Colonel Clavering and colonel] Crump 
landed near Arnonville, and attacked the enemy, 
deeply intrenched at a poſt ſtrong by nature, called 
Le Corne. This was forced; another Intrenchient 
at Petit Bourg had the lame fate; a third near St. 
Mary's yielded in the ſame manner. An opening 
being at laſt nade into the Capts Terre, the inha- 
bitan bs ſaw that the beſt part of the country was 
on the point of being given up to fie and ſword ; 
they therefore came in and capitulated on the iſt 

of 91 ay: by which their poſſeſſions, and their civil 
and religious liberties, were ſecured to them. 

This  capitulari: on was hardly ſigned, when the 

French {quadron, under M. Pompart, appeared be- 
fore the iſland. and Hamed the general of the French 
Caribbees, with fix hundred regular troops, two 
thouſand Buccaneers®, and a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition at St. Annes, in the Grand Terre. 
The capitulation was made at the molt critical time; 
for had this reinforcement arrived but a day ſooner, 
the expeditiun would, meſt probably, have proved 
abortive. 

Thus came into the Bokel en of Great Britain, this 
valuable iſland, after a campaign of more than three 
months, in which the Engliſn troops bchaved with 

a firinnels, courage, and perſeverance, that ought 
never io Ce forg: Otten. Intolerable heat, continual 
fatigue, che air of an unaccuſtomed climate, a 


> (2 


= 


* Tae claſs of men diſtinzviſted by theaappelJation of Buccancers, had 
ED CALF) ated half a century before, Thoſe ſpoken of in General Bar- 

rington's letter were Free-booters or Pie a body of men who 
1ctaincd m uch of the maurodins ſpirit of ths former plundcters, but who 
were yirraved” and roiirained The ine 1eouar forces with h: ch they co- 
ober ate Fr. 200 other info; mation. 1! ſhould ſcm that ike Hrenzth of 
tis tcinforcentent is hee g oy exagg rated. 
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country full of lofty mountains and ſteep precipices, 
poſts ſtrong by nature and by art, defended by men 
who fought for every thing that was dear to them; 
all theſe difficulties only increaſed the arcour of our 
forces, wio thought nothing impoſſible under com- 
1anders, who were not mort diſtinguiſhed for their 
intrepidity and ſkill, than their zeal for the ſervice 
of their country, and the perfect harmony and 
good underſtanding that ſubſiſted between them. 
There is nothing, perhaps, ſo necefiary to in- 
ſpire confidence into the ſoldier, as to obſerve 
that the officers have a . confidence in one 
another. 
It muſt not be omitted, that many of the inhabi— 
tants exerted themſelves very gallantly in the de— 
fence of their country. A woman, a co ſiderable 
planter 1 in the iſland, particularly diſtinguiſhed her- 
If ; ſhe was called Madame Ducharmey : this 
amazon put herſeif at the head of her ſervants and 
flaves, and acquitted berſelf in a manner not infe- 
Hor to the braveſt men.“ 

Ihree {mall iſlands in the ceinbhovrks od of 
(Guadaloupe, called Deſſcada, Santos, and Petit 
erte, ſurrendered ſoon after; and on the 26th 
of. Mav, the Ifland of Marigalante, which lies about 
three leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of Grande Terre, 
and ex: ends about twenty miles in length, and is 
fifteen broad, capitulated. This was the laſt pol- 
leſion held by the French in the Leeward Iſlands; 
Martinico is the firſt of thoſe to the windward, Theſe 
| beginnings were happy omens to the ſucceſs of 
tne more important undertaking, which was to be 
carried on in another part of America. The repu- 
tation of our arms there, except in the reduction 
of Louiſbourg, had not, hitherto, been very great; 


but other commanders were now appointed, and 
other maxims prevailed. 
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General Barrington, in the beginning of July, 
embarked on board the Roebuck for Europe. About 
the ſame time the commodore was joined by two 
ſnips of the line from England, which rendered him 
greatly ſuperior 1n ſtrengeb to the French fleet, under 
M. de Bompart, which "then lay in harbour at Mar- 
tinico. - Vice-ada:iral Cotes continued to command 
on the J-maica ſtatiov, but though the French 
ſquadron afterwards ſailed to St. Domingo, neither 
the admiral nur the commodore could fail in with it; 
ſo that the operations at ſca in the Weſt Iadics, 
during the remainder of the year, were performed 


by cruiſers, both king's ſhips and privateers, 


who were very active, and took many valuable 
prizes. 

From the Iſlands of the Weſt- Indies, we ſhall 
paſs to the continent of 3 where general 
Amherſt commanded in chief. Sir William John- 


ſon, whoſe influence among the Indians was 


very great, and who had ac cually brought over 
many tribes from their 1-ague with France, and fixed 


them in the intereſt of Great Britain, was appointed 
to attack the fort of Niagara. Amherſt, at the head 


of twelve thouſand men, reg: lars and provincials, 


was to attack Ticonderago and Crown Point, which 


being reduced, he was to crofs lake Champlain, and 
proceed to the ſouthern ſnore of the river St. Lau- 
rence, and crofling that body of water with his 
army, enter Canada to the weltward of Quebec. 
Such were the ſervices to which the army on the 


continent was deſtined. The molt important object 


of the campaign was the reduction of Quebec, and 
this enterprize was committed to brigadier-general 
Wolfe, who had eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 
the ſicge of Louiſbourg. In this ſervice the flect 
hc to co- operate with the land forces. Accord- 
ingly, about the mi dde of February, a ſquadron of 

| twenty 
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twenty fail of the line &, with frigates, loops. bomb- 

ketches, and fire ſhips, ſailed from Spithead for 
Louiſbourg, under the command cot the admirals 
Saunders and Holmes, the former of w'ym was on 
this occaſion created vic--aCmiral of the blue, 
This fleet arrived within ſigbt of L,outboury on the 
21ſt of April, but the ens our was o choake?d vp 
with ice, that the ſhips were obliged to prcecd. to 
Halifax. Vice. admir: Sug ders, as ſoon as he ar- 
rived in port, ſent rear-adimira! Durell, with a Imall 
ſquadron, to the little 1f}and of Courdres, in the 
river St. Laurence, about twenty leagues below 
Quebec, to intercept a fleet of French tr: niports 
and victuallers, which had proceeded up the river, 
for the ſupply of that capital; bur he arrived too 
late to perform any eſſential ſervice : two ftore-ſhips 
fell into his hands, but all the reſt got ſafe to their 
deſtination, 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon became favourable for 
action, admiral Saunders took his departure from 
Halifax, and arriving with his fleet at Louiſbourg, 
where he took on board eight thouſand troops, 
procceded up the great river St. Laurence, and ar- 
rived at thc iſle of Orleans, which is ſeated in that 
river, about a hundred leagues from its mouth, and 


| Guns. Guns. 
*The Neptune — 90 Devonſnire — 34 
Royal Willem —— $89. Captain —— 64 
Princeſs Amelia 80 Stirling Caſtle —— 64 
Dublin — — 74 Prince of Orange — 60 
Shrewſbury | e Medway ; — — 9 60 
Northumberland — 7 Pembroke — Ga 
Orford — 70 B dford — 60 
Somerſet — —— 70 Centurion —— 54 
Vanguard —— 70 Sutherland —— 0 
Terrible —— 74 Lizard, Maidhone, Adventure, 
Trident — — 64 Dima, Trent, Ewopa, Veſtal, Eu- 
Alcide — 64 rus, Boreas,a:d Creſcent, frigates. 
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a little below Quebec. Natwithſtanding the navi. 


gation of this river was reckoned extremely peri- 


lous, yet all the fleet and tranſports were fo fortu- 


nate as to arrive ſafe, and without receiving any in- 
jury. The Englith being quite unacquainted with 
theſe parts, happene ed very fortunately to have pro- 


curcd accurate French charts, in ſome of the prizes 


which had been made, and to theſe they were in- 


debted for their proſperous voyage. No ſooner had 


the flect caſt anchor, than ſeven hre-ſhips were ſent 


off by the French from - Quebec in order to 
deſtroy it; but this attempt miſcarried, chiefly 
owing to the captalyk who conducted the. en- 
terprize being too haſty in ſetting fire to the 
veſſels, more intent on their own ſafety than on ac- 
ccempliſning the purpoſe for which they were ſent. 
The Britiſn ſailors diſplayed their wonted courage 
on this occaſion, in boarding the fire-ſhips, and 


towing them faſt aground, where they lay burning 


to the water's edge, without doing any injury to 


the ſhips or tranſports. The iſle of Orleans afforded. 
every refreihment which the troops ſtood 1n need 


of: it is twenty-one miles in length, and about 


four broad; producing plenty of grain, and vege- 
tables common to the climate. 

G-neral Wolfe, immediately on his arrival, dis. 
pert. d a ee 7 "A ag ong the French coloniſts, im- 
porting, that the king, his maſter, juſtly exaſpe- 
rated >gainft the French monarch, had equipped a 
conſiderable armament, in order to humble his 
pride, and was determined to bring under his ſub— 
jection the French ſettlements in America. He de- 


clared, it was not againſt the induſtrious peaſants, 


their wives and children, nor agalnit- the miniſters 
of religion, that he intended to make war; on the 
contrary, he lamented the misfortunes to which 
they muſt be expoled by the quarrel : he En 

| em 
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them his protection, and promiſed to maintain 
them in their temporal poſſeſſions, as well as in the 


free exerciſe of their religion, provided they would 
remain quiet, and take no part in the difference be- 


tween the two crowns. He obſerved, that the 
Engliſh were maſters of the river St. Laurence, {a 


as to intercept all ſuccours from Europe; and had, 
| beſides, a powerful army on the continent, under 


the command of general Amherſt. He affirmed, 


that the reſolution they ovght to take was neither 


difficult nor doubtful, as the utmoſt exertion of their 
valour would be uſcleſs, and ſerve only to deprive 
them of the advantages which they might reap from 
their neutrality. He reminded them, that the cru- 
elties exerciſed by the French upon the ſubjects of 
Great Britain in America, would excuſe the moſt 


ſcvere repriſals; but Britons were too generous to 


follow ſuch barbarous examples. He again offered 
to the Canadians the ſweets of peace, "amidſt the 
horrors of war; and left it to themſelves to deter- 
mine their own tate by their own conduct. He ex- 
preſſed his hope, that the world would do him 


juſtice, ſhould they oblige him, by reject! ng theſe 


favourable terms, to adopt violent mcatures. He 
expatiated upon the ſtrength and power, as well 
as the generolity of Great-Britain, i in chus {tretching 


out the hand of humanity ; a hand ready to aſſiſt 


them on all occaſions, evea when France was, by 
her weakneſs, compelled to abandon them in the 


moſt critical conjuncture. This declaration pro- 


duced no immediate effect; nor, indeed, did the 
Canadians depend upon the ſincerity and promiſed 


faith of a nation, whom their prieſts had induſtri- 


ally repreſented as the moſt ſavage and cruel ene- 
my on earth. Poſſefſed df thele notions, which 
prevailed even among the better ſort, they choſe to 


abandon their habitations, and expole themſelves 
Vor- W X and 
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and families to certain ruin, in provoking the Eng- 
liſn by the moſt cruel hoſtilities, rather than be 
quiet, and confide in the general's promiſe of pro- 
tection. Inftead of purſuing this prudent plan of 


conduct, they joined the ſcalping parties of Indians, 


who ſkulked among the woods, and falling upon 
the Engliſh ſtragglers by ſurpriſe, butchered them 
with the moſt inhuman barbarity. Mr. Wolre, 


whoſe nature revolted againſt ſuch wanton and per- 


fidious cruelty, ſent a letter to the French general, 
repreſenting, that ſuch enormities were contrary to 
the rules of war oblerved among civilized nations, 
diſhonourable to the ſervice of France, and diſ- 
graceful to human nature : he therefore deſired the 


French coloniſts and Indians might be reſtrained 
within due bounds, otherwiſe he would burn their 


villages, deſolate their plantations, and retaliate 
upon the perſons of his priſoners whatever cruelties 


ſhould, in the fequel, be committed on the ſoldiers 
or ſubjects of his maſter. In all probability the 


French general's authority was not ſufficient to 

bridle the ferocity of the ſavages, who continued to 
ſcalp and murder with the moſt brutal appetite for 
blood and revenge; ſo that Mr. Wolfe, in order to 


_ intimidate the enemy into a ceſfation of theſe out- 
rages, found it neceſſary to connive at ſome irregyu- 


larities in the way of retaliation. 


The conteſt for the poſſeſſion of Canada, as ir 


eſſentially affected the intereſts of the two contend- 


ing nations, ſo was it maintained on both ſides by 


men of eminent ſkill and bravery. M. de Mont- 
calm, the French governor, was a reſolute and ex- 
perienced officer, and every way qualified to play 


for the important ſtake, which his country had de- 


pending. He was at the head of a body of troops 
more numerous than their aſſailants ; the place he 
ad ro defend was ſtrong by nature, and it had alſo 

received 


1 


. 


2 
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received every aſſiſtance from art, He was alſo 
well provided with proviſion and ammunition. 
His army had taken the field 1n a very advantageous 
ſituation, being encamped along the ſhore of Beau- 
fort, from the river St. Charles to the falls of Mont- 
morenci, every acceſſible part being deeply in- 
trenched. Whilſt the northern ſhore of the river 
was thus ſecured, a body of French troops were 
poſſeſſed of Point Levi, on the ſouth ſhore, oppoſite 
to the city of Quebec, and here a battery with 
cannon was erected. 
General Wolfe, ſenſible of the importance 0 
diſlodging the French from the ſouthern ſhore, de- 
tached brigadier Monckton with four battalions, 
who croſſing the river at night, by day break 
attacked the French ſo warmly, that they ſoon 
obliged them to abandon their poſt. At the ſame 
time colonel Carleton took poſſeſſion of the weſtern 
point of the iſland of Orleans, both which poſts 
were immediately occupied, and a battery of mor- 
tars and artillery erected at Point Levi, which, 
being within cannon ſhot of the city, was a 
poſt of the utmoſt conſequence. Montcalm im- 
mediately detached a body of one tnouſand fix hun- 
dred men acroſs the river. to attack and deſtroy 
the works before they were completed: but this 
detachment fell into diſorder, fired upon each other, 
and retired in confuſion. | he battery being finiſhed 
without farther 1 interruption, the cannons and mor- 
tars began to play with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a 
little time the upper town was conſiderably da- 
maged, and the lower town reduced to a heap of 
rubbiſh. The river St. Laurence at this point nar- 
rows ſo conſiderably, that from being four or five 
leagues broad, here it is not above a mile over. 
The Marquis de Montcalm, though at the head 
of ſuperior numbers, did not chooſe to begin an at- 
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rack, but confiding in the ſtrength of the country, 


determined to act only on the defenſtve. 

To the eaſtward of Quebec runs the river Mont- 
morenci, which diſcharges itſelf into the St. Lau- 
rence ; nearer to the town, and parallel to this ſtream, 
runs a ſmaller one, called St. Charles. Between 
_ theſe two rivers, and ſomewhat behind Quebec, 
the marquis de Montcalm continued poſted, with 
nearly the whole force under his command. 

On the 18th day of July, the admiral, at the re- 


queſt of general Wolfe, ſent two ſhips of war, two 


armed loops, and ſome tranſports, having troops 
on board, up the river. Theſe. paſſed the city of 
Quebec without ſuſtaining any damage. The ge- 


neral being on board of this little armament, care 


fully obſerved the banks on the north ſide of the 
river, which were extremely difficult from the na- 


ture of the ground, aud theſe difficulties were 


greatly heightened by the ſkilful arrangements of 
the French commander. Notwithſtanding which, 
the general meditated a deſcent at St. Michael's, 
about three miles above the town; but as ſoon as 
this intention became apparent to the enemy, they 
brought down artillery and a mortar from Que- 


hec, to play upon the ſipping. This occationed 
the deſign to be laid aſide; as the boats would have 


been expoſed to conſiderable danger in paſſing at 
night by the town, and the alarm being already ſpread, 
this danger became redoubled; but if theſe dif— 
ficulties ſhould fortunately be ſurmounted, the 
hazard of landing, when the coaſt was ſo defended, 
ſeemed too great. General Wolfe appcars to have 
diſcriminated as well as any man, between a bold 
action and a raſh one: all his proceedings againſt 
an enemy, whom art joined with nature to render 
:mpreanable, ſhew, that he knew as well when to 
_ Rop as how to proceed. In order to divide the 
enemy's 
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enemy's force, and to draw their attention as high 
up the river as poſſible, as weil as to procure intel- 
ligence, the general ſent a detachment, under the 
command of colonel Carleton, to land at the Point 
de Trempe. This was effected, but no magazines 
were found, nor any uſeful information procured. 

On the 28th day of July, at midnight, the 
French ſent down a raft of fire-ſtages, of near one 
hundred radeaux, with a view to ſer fire to the fleet 
and traaſports ; but theſe ſucceeded no better than 
the fire-ſhips. 

Wolfe, being foiled in his deſigo, 1 to 
Montmoreaci, here brigadier Townſhend had, by 
maintaining a ſuperior fire a- croſs that river, pre- 
vented the enemy from erecting a battery which 
would have commanded the Engli n camp. He 
now determined to attack the French on this fide, 
although poited to great advantage, A detached 
redoubt, cloſe to the river, was firit to be carried. 
For this purpoſe, on the laſt day of July, part of 
brigadier Monckton's b::gade, was emoarked in the 
boats of the fleet, to be tranſported from the 
Point of Levi. The two brigades, commanded by 
the generais Townſhend and Murray, were to croſs 
the river as ſoon as the ebb of tide rendered it ford- 
able. To facilitate their paſſage, the admiral had 
ſtationed the Centurion ſhip of war in the channel, 
to check the fire of the lower battery from the 
town, by which the ford was commanded ; whiltt 
the cannon, which was placed on an eminence, did 
great execution towards the left of the enemy's in- 
trenchment, and two flat-bottomed armed veſſels, 
Prepared for the purpoſe, were run aground near 
the redoubr, to favour the deſcent of the forces. 
Theſe manouvres threw the Freach into ſuch viſible 
confulion, and the fire from the Centurion was ſo 
well directed, that the general reſolved to ſeize that 
favour- 
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favourable moment for ſtorming the intrenchment. 
This meaſure, equally prudent and ſpirited, miſcar- 
ried by an accident not to be foreſeen. The Eng- 
liſn grenadiers, who led the attack, had orders, 
immediately on their landing, to form on the beach, 
and not begin the attack until they were ſupported 
by the other troops which were to paſs tne ford. 
Theſe directions were not obſerved; the men were 
no ſooney on ſhore, than they preſſed forward to 
the enemy's intrenchment in the vtmoit diſor— 
der. The fire from the enemy did great execution, 
and obliged them to retreat behind the redoubt, 


which the French had abandoned at their approach. 
Had theſe grenadiers been leſs precipitate, it does 


not ſeem probable that the French lines would have 
been forced, but as it was, the general ſaw it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to call them of, that they miight 


form behind Monckton's brigade, which was drawn 
up on the beach in excellent order; a conſiderable 


number of wounded, among which were ſeveral 


officers, remained on the field, expoſed to the bar- 


barity of the Indian ſavages. The whole loſs ſuſ- 
_ tained in killed and wounded amounted to upwards 
of eight hundred, among which were fifty-leven 
officers. 

General Wolfe, 3 ately after this mortifying 


check, detached brigadier Murray, with one thou- 
ſand two hundred men, in tranſports, above the 


town, to co-operate with rear-admiral Holmes, 
whom vice-admiral Saunders had ſent up with ſome 
men of war, in order to deſtroy the French ſhip- 


ping, and to open a communication with general 


Amherſt. In this progreſs the brigadier twice at- 


tempted to land on the north ſhore, but without 


ſucceſs, but in a third attempt he was more fortunate: 
He landed unexpectedly at de Chambaud, and 
burnt a magazine there, in which were ſome provi- 

| ſions, 
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ſions, ſome ammunition, and all the ſpare ſtores, 
cloathing, arms, and baggage of the French army. 
Their ſhips were ſecured in ſuch a manner as not 
to be annoyed. The priſoners taken in this incur- 
fon, gave the firſt intelligence of the ſurrender of 
Niagara fort, and ſome intercepted letters diſcovered 
that Crown Point and Ticonderoga were abandoned. 
I he ſeaſon was now fo far advanced, and the 
ſmall force, which general Wolfe commanded, was 
fo conſiderably reduced by the late miſcarriages, 
that the reduction of Quebec began to be deſpaired 
of by the commanders both of the fleet and army. 
83 Amherſt, who had a force with him equal 
to ſuch an enterprize, was buſied in driving the 
French from a little iſland on Lake Champlain; 
which, however, he did not accompliſh. 5 
Iso a mind like general Wolfe's, glowing with 
an ardent deſire of acquiring military fame, ſo fatal a 
check in his career was very forcibly felt; and the 
poſture of his affairs ſcarcely afforded him a pro- 
bable expectation of counterbalancing this loſs by 
a more ſucceſsful firoke. The general remained a 
prey to chagrin and vexation during the whole 
month of Auguſt, in a ſtate of mortifying inacti- 
vity. A vigorous mind baffled in the grand object _ 
of its purſuit, and deſpairing of better fortune, 
farally impairs the body in which it is lodged. 


Wolfe, whoſe conſtitution was far from being ro- 


| buſt and hardy, became a prey to diſeaſe. A fever 
ſeized him, which for ſome time rendered him in- 
capable of taking the lead. In this infirm ſtate he 
defired the general officers to conſult together for 
the public utility. Two of them, viz. Murray and. 
Monckton, were of opinicn, that the Points of 
Levi and Orleans, being left in a proper ſtate of 
defence, the reſt of the troops ſhould be conveyed. 
ap the river, with a view to draw the enemy from 

the 
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the ſituation in which they then were, and being 
them, it poſſible, to an engagement. This mea- 
{ure, however, was not adopted until the general 
and admiral had reconnoitred the town of Quebec, 


with a view to a general atlault, and concluded 


from their own obſervations, confirmed by the opi- 
nion of the chief engineer, who was perfectly well 
acquainted with the interiors of the place, that fuch 


an attack could not be hazarded with any proſpect 


of ſuccels. The ſhips of war, indeed, might have 
filenced the batteries of the lower town; but they 
could not affect the upper-works, from which 
they might have ſuſtained conſiderable damage. 
This ſituation of affairs ſerved to diſplay the cha- 
racter of general Wolfe more fully than it would 
otherwite have appeared. As ſoon as he had a little 


recovered, he diſpatched an expreſs with an account 


of his proceedings to England; written indeed in 
the 121 of deſpondency, but with ſuch perſpicuity, 
clearneſs, and elegance, as place his literary talents 
in a very conſpicuous light. 


The general obſcryed in his letter to Mr. Pitt, 


that dy the nature of the river, the moſt for- 
midable part of the armament, (the Fleet,) was de- 
prived of the power of acting, © yet we have,” ſays 
he, © almoſt the whole force of Canaya to oppole. 
In this ſituation there is ſuch a choice of difficulties, 
that ! own myſelf at a loſs how to determine. The 
affairs of Great Britain I know, require the moſt vi- 


gorovs meaſures; but then the courage of a hand- 
ful of brave men ſhould be exerted only where 


there is ſome hope of a favourable event, How- 
ever, you May be aſſured, Sir, that the ſmall part 
of the campaign that remains, ſhall be employed, as 
far as l am Ane, for the honour of his majeſty, and 
the intereſt of the nation, in which J am ſure of 
being well teconded by che admiral and by the 


generals 
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generals. Happy if our efforts here can contribute 
to the ſuccets of his majeſty's arms in any other 
parts of America.“ 

On the 12th day of September, an hour after 
midnight, four complete regiments, the light in- 
fantry "commanded by colonel Howe, a detach- 
ment of Highlanders, and the American grenadiers, 
embarked in flat-bottomed boats, under the com- 
mand of generals Monckton and Murray, although 
general Wolfe accompanied the detachment in 
perſon. Admiral Holmes with ſome men of war 
had proceeded up the river, about three leagues 
above the place which had been choſen for the 
deſcent. The marquis de Montcalm hereupon de- 
tached from his camp M. de Bougainville, with 
fifteen hundred men, to watch the motions of theſe 
ſhips. Hereby the enemy's ſtrength was divided, 
which in that poſture of affairs was a great point 

gained tothe Engliſh, It was deſigned to land the 
troops now embarked, within a league of cape Dia- 
mond, fituated above the town, in | hope of aſcend- 
ing the heights of Abraham, which riſe abruptiy 
with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of the river, 
Theſe once maſtered, the city of Quebec might 
be attacked on the land fide, kein fortifications 
were the weakeſt. lo accompliſh this deſizn was 
as difficult as could be well conceived, but the 
conſequences of a miſcarriage were Icſs to be 
dreaded than the attacking the French entrench- 
ments at. Montmorenci river; as in caſe the 
French ſhould be alarmed, the troops might 
have been landed on the oppoſite ſhore; or, if 
attacked when landed at cape Diamond, the 
ſhips were at hand to cover their re-embarka- 
tion, if that ſhould be found neceſſary. So that 
the troops were not expoſed to any uncommon 


danger in this onſet, only its ſucceſs depended 
Vol. V. 55 = ol 
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on a very fortunate and critical concurrence of 
circumſtances. 

The boats glided filendy along with the tide, 
without alarming the French centinels that werc 
poſted on the ſhore ; bur, by the rapidity of the 
current and the darkneſs of the night, they ſome- 
what overſhot the mark, and the troops landed a lit. 
tle below the place of attack. The care and atten- 
tion exerciſed by all concerned in this difficult en- 
terprize, does great honour both to the marine and 
land ſervice. Colonel Howe, with the light infan- 
try and highlanders, aſcended the woody precipices 
that ſkirted the ſhore, with admirable courage and 
activity; and diſlodged a captain's guard, which 


defended a ſmall intrenched narrow path, by which 


alone the reſt of the forces could reach the ſummit. 
Then they mounted without farther moleſtaticn 
from the enemy, and the general drew them up is 
order, as they arrived. The ſecond embarkation 
under brigadier 1 ownſhend was landed and formed 
with the reſt by day-break. 

Montcalm, when he heard that the Engliſh had 
aſcended the hill, and were formed on the high 
ground at the back of the town, ſcarcely credite' 
the intelligence, and ſtill believed it to be a fein- 
to induce him to abandon that ſtrong poſt, which 
| had been the object of all the real attempts that 
had been made ſince the beginning of the cam— 
paign. But he was ſoon, and fatally for him, un 
deceived. He ſaw clearly that the Engliſh fleet 
and army were in ſuch a ſituation, that the upper 
and lower town might be attacked in concert, ard 


that nothing but a battle could poſſibly ſave it. 


Accordingly he determined to give them battle, 
and quitting Beauport paſſed the river St. Charles, 
and formed his troops oppoſite to the Engliſh, 

He filled the buſhes that were in his front with 
detach- 
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detachments of Indians and his beſt mark ſmen, to 
the number of about fifteen hundred; his regular 
forces formed his leſt ; his right was compoſed of 
the troops of the colony, ſupported by two batta- 
lions of regulars. The reſt of the Indians and Ca- 
nadians extended on that ide, and attempted to 
outflank the left of the Engliſh, which was formed 
to prevent that deſign, in a manner which the mili- 
rary men call pozence ; that is, in a body which 
preſents two faces to the enemy. Here brigadier- 
general Townſhend commanded ſix regiments, and 
the Louiſbourg grenadiers were diſpoſed | in a line 
to the right of this body, extending to the river. 
A regiment was drawn up behind the right for a 
reſerve. It was formed in eight ſubdiviſions with 
large intervals. The light infantry under colonel] 
Howe protected the rear and the left. The diſpoſi- 
tions on both ſides were judicious, and the engage- 
ment on both ſides began with ſpirit. 

'The Engliſh troops were exhorted to reſerve 
cheir fire: and they bore that of the enemy's light 
troops in front, which was galling, though irregu— 

lar, with the utmoſt patience and good order, wait- 
ing for the main body of the enemy, which ad- 
vanced faſt upon them. At forty yards diſtance 


dobur troops gave their fire, which took place in its 


full extent, and made a terrible havock among the 
French. It was ſupported with as much vivacirt: 
as it was begun, and the enemy every where yielded 
to it; but juſt 1 in the moment when the fortune of 
the field began to declare itſelf, general Wolfe, 
in whole life every thing ſeemed included, fell; 
general Monckton, the next to him in command. 
fell immediately after, and both were conveyed out 
of the line ; the command now devolved on gene- 
ral Townſhend. It was at a very critical time: 
for, though the enemy began to fall back, and 


Ez” were 
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were much broken, the loſs of the two generals 
was a very diſcouraging circumftance, and it re- 
quired great temper and great exertions to ſupport 
the advantages that had been gained, ard to puſh 


them to their proper extent. General Townſhend 


ſhewed himlelf equal to fo arduous a duty: the 


troops preſerved their ſpirit, and each corps ſeemed 
to exert itſelf with a view to its peculiar character: 


the grenadiers with their bayonets, the Highland- 
ers with their broad ſwords, and the reſt of the 
forces with a ſteady and continued fire, drove the 
enemy in great diſorder from every poſt, and com- 


pleated their defeat. During the whole action, 
colonel Howe with his light infantry cover:d the 


left wing in ſuch a manner, as entirely to fruſtrate 


the attempt of the enemy's s Indians and Canadians 


upon that flank. 
The field now ſeemed to be conipleaty decided, 
when a new enemy appeared, which threatened to 
bring on a freſh engagement, and to put all again 
to the hazard. M. de Bougainville, whom the 
teigned movements of the Engliſi troops had 


drawn up the river, turned back on diſcovering 


their real deſign, and now appeared on the rear 


of the army with a body of two thouſand men. 


But fortunately the main body of the French was 
by this time fo broken and diſperied, that the ge- 
neral was able to «ſtabliſh his rear, and to turn 
ſuch an oppoſition on that fide, that the enemy TE- 
tired after a very feeble attempt, Bouga. nville being 
mortally wounded in the onſet “. 

However glorious this victory Was, and how- 
ever important in its conſequences, it mult be 
admitted that it was very dearly bought. Sol- 
diers may be raifed ; officers will be We by 


experience; but the loſs of a genius in war, is 


2 loſs which we know not Row to repair. 
4 He was brother te the tamous French navigator of that name. 


The 
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The death of Wolfe was indeed grievous ta 
his country, but to himſelf the molt happy 
that can be imagined ; and the moſt to be envied 
by all thoſe who have a true reliſh for military 
glory. Unindebted to family or connex10ns, un- 
ſupported by intrigue or faction, he had accom-. 
pliſhed the whole buſineſs of lite at a time when 
others are only beginning to . and at the 
age of thirty- Hive, without feeling the weakneſs of 
ave or the viciſfitude of fortune, having fatisfied 
his honeſt ambition, having compleated his charac- 
ter, having fulfilled the expectation of his country, 
he fell at the head of his conquering troops, and 
expired in the arms of victory. 

The circumſtances that attended the ava” of. 
ſuch a perſon, are too intereſting to be paſſed over 
in ſilence, and they were indeed ſuch as ſpoke the 
whole tenor of his life. He firſt received a wound 
in his wriſt; but, that he might not diſcourage his 
troops, he wrapped 1t up in his handkerchief, and 
encouraged his men to advance; foon after he 
received another ball in his belly; this alſo he diſ— 
ſembled, and exerted himſelf as before; when he 
received a third in his breaſt; under which he at 
laſt ſunk, and ſuffered himſelf, unwillingly, to be 
carried behind the ranks. As he lay ſtruggling with 
the anguiſh and weakneſs of three grievous wounds, 
he ſeemed only ſolicitous about the fortune of the 
battle. He begged one, Who attended him, to 
ſupport him to view the field; but as he found 
that the approach of death had dimmed and con- 
fuſed his ſight, he deſired an officer who was by 
him, to give {him an account of what he ſaw. The 
officer anſwered, that the enemy ſeemed broken; 
he repeated his queſtion a few minutes after with 
much anxiety, when he was told that the enem 
was totally routed, and that they fled in all parts, 
Then ſaid he, © I am ſatisfied ;” and immediately 


expired. Without 
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Without the fame advantages, the enemy alſo 
had an heavy loſs in this battle, which no doubr, 


contributed to their defeat. M. de. Montcalm, 
commander in chief, was killed on the ſpot: an 


officer who had done the higheſt ſervices to his 


country, throughout the whole American war, and 


perfectly ſupported his reputation in this Jaſt ſcene 
of it, having made the moſt perfect diſpoſitions that 
human prudence could ſuggeſt, both before the 


battle and in the engagement. It is ſomething re- 


markable, that in bot! h armies, the firſt in command 
ſhould be killed, and the ſecond dangerouſly 
wounded. But general Monckton happ:'ly reco- 
yered : the French officer died a little after the 


battle“. This important victory was obtained at 


the expence of fifty-leven men killed, including 
nine officers; and of about 609 men wounded, 


The enemy had 1500 men killed. 


Vice-admiral Saunders, who, together with his 
ſubordinates Holmes and Durell, had all a' ong ex- 
erted themſclves to the utmoſt in co- operating with 
the land forces, immediately upon this victory, ſent 
up all the boats of the fleet, with artillery and am- 
munition; and on the 17th day of the month, failed 
up with all the ſhips of war to attack the lower 
town ; while the upper end ſhould be affaulted by 


gencral Townſhend. This gentleman had em- 


ploy ed the time from the day of action, in ſecuring 
the camp with redoubts: in forming a military road 
for the cannon , in drawing up the artillery; pre- 
paring batteries, and cutting off the enemy's com— 
municatiun with the country. The beſieged ſceing 


the vigorous meaſures wich were purſuing, before. 
any battery could be finiſhed, and the ſame day 


that the ſhips approached, ſent out a flag of truce 
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with propoſals of capitulation, which were aſſented 
to by the general and admiral, and ſigned the next 
morning at eight o'clock. By it, the garriſon, in- 
c:uding the land forces, marines, and ſailors, were 
allowed ro march out of the town with their arms 
and baggage, attended with the honours of war, 
and were to be conveyed as ſpeedily as poſſible to the 
firſt port of France. The inhabitants, on laying 
own their arms, were ſecured in the poſſeſſion of 
their houfes, goods, effects, and privileges, parti- 
cularly the free exerciſe of their religion, until 
their condition ſhould be ſettled by adefinitive treaty | 
of peace, The capitulation was no ſooner ratified, 
than the Britiſh forces took poſſeſſion of Quebec 
on the land fide, and guards were poſted in diffe- 
rent Parte of the town, to preſerve order and diſci— 
pline; at the ſame time captain Palliſer, with a 
body of ſeamen, entered the lower town, and took 
the like precautions. 
Ihe walls and fortifications of the city were but 
little injured, but the houſes were almoſt entirely 
demolithed. Brigadier-general Murray was lefc 
governor of the city, with almoſt the whole army 
for a garriſon. Brigadier-general Monckton was 
conveyed to New York, where he happily recovered 
of his wound. General Townihend proceeded with 
the fleet to Europe, as FRE. 3 river. St. Laurence is 
conſtantly frozen over, even below Quebec, during 
tne winter. Thus was the capital of French Ame— 
ea ſurrendered to the Engliſh, after a molt ſevere. 
campaign of near three months; and perhaps if 
this enierprize be fully and unpart! ally conlidered, 
it will be acknowledged that no undertaking was 
ever more belet with difficulties, carried on with a 
more gallant perſeverance, or accompliſhed with 
more vigour and ability. A city ſt:ong by natures 
and well fortified, was to be at racked. An army 
== grratiy 
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greatly ſuperior in number to the beſiegers, was 
poſted under the walls of that city, in an impreg- 
nable fituation. That army was to be forced to bat- 
tie againſt the inclinations of a wiſe and cautious 
commander. A theatre of more than five leagues 
was to be filled, and operations of that extent to be 
carried on in the eye of the ſuperior army, by leſs 


than ſeven thouſand men. In the midſt of ſurround- 


ing difficulties, the genius of the commander ſhewed 
itſelf ſuperior to all, Every diſpoſition to that 
daring, but judicious attempt, near the heights of 
Abraham, which at length drew Montcalm from his 
mtrenchments, was a maſter-piece in the art of war. 
But theſe things, notwithſtanding the extraordinary 
abilities of the general, could never have been ac- 


_compliſhed, had! or: the marine co- operated with the 


utmoſt unanimity, diligence, and ſkill. No mur- 
muring or diſcontent broke out on this dee 0 no 


abſurd jealouſy; no mean competition betwern the 


land and fea ſervice; but the moſt zealous endea- 
vours to ſecond each other's efforts, and the moſt 
generous inclinations on each ſide, to give a due 
praiſe to their mutual ſervices. 

The news of the reduction of Quebec, followed 
cloſe on the heels of the Aae which gave an 
account of the failure of the firſt attack, and the 
little probability which appeared of any ſocceſsful 
ſtroke being {truck during the remainder of the 
campaign, Joy and exultation now ſucceeded to 
deſpondency. His majeſty conterred the honour of 
knighthood on captain Douglas, of the Alcide, who 
brought over colonel Hale, withthe welcome t dings: 


pe 5 80 which, he beſtowed handiome pretents on 


th thoſe officers. A day of ſolema thankſgiving 
was appointed by proclamation through all the do- 
minions of Great Britain. The city of London, 
many other corpor ations of the kingdom, and the two 
univer- 


estory. 
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univerſities, preſented congratulatory addreſſes to his 
majeſty. Whilſt the merit of the deceaſed general 
rivalled that of the renowned commanders of antiquity, 
| the miviſter, when the parliament aſſembled, pro- 
nounced bis evlogy with truly Attic eloquence. The 
| houſe of commons unanimouſly reſolved to addreſs his 


majeſty praying him to order a monument to be erect- 
ed in Weſtminſter Abbey, to the memory of major- 
general Wolfe *. At the ſame time they paſſed ano- 
ther reſolution, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be 
given to the ſurviving generals and the admirals em- 
ployed in the glorious expedition to Quebec. Such 
were the triumphs in North America: we have next 


to record actions no leſs brilliant than deciſive on the 
European ſeas. 


* The inſeription on the monument is as follows: 


To the memory 
Of JaMes WOLFE, 
Major-general, and commander in chief 
Of the Britiſh land forces, 
On an expedition againſt. Quebec; 
Who, after ſurmounting, by ability and valour, 
All obſtacles of art and nature, 
| Was ſlain, | 
In the moment of victory, 
On the 13th of September, 1759, 
The king 
And the parliament of Great Britain 
Daedicate this monument. 


General Wolfe was to have been married before he weut on his enpedi- 
ton, but the lady choſe to defer their nuptials until his return. [See Mr. 
Dodſley' s Letter to Mr, Shenſtone, in Hull's Collection of Letters, I. 272. 1 
- —On the 195th of November, 1759, the remains of General Wolfe were 
landed at Portfmoath, from on board the Royal Willam man of Wars 

with all the bonours due to ſo great a man. They wete then conveyed in 
a @ hearſe to London, and on the 20th, at night, were depolited in the bury- 
ing- place belonging to the family at Greenwich. Some seutlemen in the 
pariſh of Weſterham, iv Kent, the birth-place of the general, cauſed a plain 
monument to be erected to Nis memory, with a handſome inſeription. 
Mrs. Henrietta Wolfe, his mother, who died in October, 1764, by her will 
bequeathed the reſidue of her eſtates and effects to be diftributed among the 
widows and families of the officers who had. ſeryed in the military land 
ſervice under her ſon. The alicmbly of Mafſachuſetts-bay voted a marble 
at ue to be erected near the town-houſe at Boſton, to the memory of the 
general. Mr. Shenſtone compoſed an epitaph, which is preſerved | in Mr. 
Hull's Letters above quoted. 


Yor. V. 2 | France; 
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France, though bleeding at every pore, aſſumed the 


appearance of ſtrength. Great preparations were made 


in her principal ſea ports, which threatened an invaſion 


of ſome part of Great Britain. At Dunkirk ſome fri- 
gates and tranſports were got ready, the command of 
which was given to M. Thurot. This officer had ren- 
dered himſelf conſpicuous for his daring ſpirit: his 
knowledge of fea affairs he had acquired in the mer- 
chants ſervice : at the breaking out of the war he ob- 
tained the command of a privateer named the Belleiſle, 


and in that ſtation rendered himſelf conſpicuous for his 


boldneſs and ſucceſs, which procured him this appoint- 
ment in the French navy. Thurot poſſeſſed an equal 


mare of merit with former French partiſans, who had 


rendered themſelves famous for their depredations on 


the Engliſh merchant - ſhips, for their adroitneſs in 


evading the attacks of a ſuperior force, and their firm- 


neſs in the hour of trial. 
At the port of Havre de Grace, a confiderable | 
number of flat-bottomed boats were conſtructed : at 


Vannes, in the Lower Bretagne, a large body of troops 
was aſſembled, under the command of the Duc d'A- 
zuillon, con praandant of the province of Normandy, 


who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by cutting off the rear 


guard of the Engliſh at St. Cas, the preceding year: 


at Breſt a large fleet was prepared, which was to be 
commanded by M. de Conflans, and employed in 
tranſporting the land forces to Ireland, whilſt the Dun- 
kirk ſquadron was to proceed to Scotland, and the 


tranſports at Havre to convey troops to the oppolite 
coaſt of England. The defigns which France had thus 


formed in Europe, were as complicated as thoſe which 


Great Britain had formed in North America; but they 
were much leis practicable, becauſe the French had 
to contend with an enemy whole ſuperiority was ac- 
knowledged ; and at fea, the proper element of Eng- 
iſhmen. Theſe Preparations, and theſe profeſſed de- 
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ſigus, had no influence on the ſpirits of a people whoſe 
confidence was unlimited in the preſidipg miniſter; fo 
that proper mcalures were coolly taken to fruſtrate theſe 
ſche nes of annoyance. A ſquadron under commodore 
Boys lay off Dunkirk, to oppoſe Thurot: admiral 
Hawke, with a formidable fleet, rode in the bay of 
Biica\ | keepin a watchful eye on the port of Vannes, 
ar the ſame time that he blocked up the harbour of 
Breit. he preparations of France were not lets ſpi- 
rited in the he arbour of Toulon, where a large fleet 
was gt ready for fea z to oppoſe which adnural Boſ- 
cawen com nand ded 2 ſuperior one in the Mediterranean. 
In the beginning of the month of July, rear-admi- 
ral Kodney failed from Spithead with a ſmall ſquadron 
of this and bombs, to the oppoſite coaſt of Nor- 
mandy. He caſt anchor in the road of Havre on the 
za of July, and the bombs being placed in the nar- 
row part of the channel leading to Harfleur, the next 
morning they began to throw their ſhells, and conti- 
nued the bombardment without intermiſfion for fifty - 
two hours. The town was ſcveral times fet on fire, 
and the magazine of ſtores for the flat-bottomed boats 
burnt with great fury for fix hours. The inhabitants 
forſook their dwellings in the utmoſt conſternation, 
whilſt a numerous body of French troops was em- 
ployed in throwing up intrenchments, erecting new 
batteries, and firing both with ſhot and thells at the 
aſſailants. In this "attack, the injury which the ene- 
my ſuſtained, fell principally upon the peaccable and 
unoffending inhabitants; a circumſtance ever to be re- 
gretted, and as much as poſſible to be avoided by every 
Romans commander; bur a maritime town, which 
fits out veflels for annoying the ſtate with which the 
e is at war, muſt acquieſce in its fate, if it hap- 
ens to be made the object of the enemy's vengeance. 
Nea of the boats were overturned and damaged by 
the exploſion of the ſhells; but the whole of this fleet 
* 5 . 
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of tranſports was far from being deftroyed, notwith- 
ſtanding one thouſand nine hundred ſhells, and one 
thouſand one hundred carcaſſes, were expended in this 


expedition; fo that, although much injury was done to 


individuals, the defigns of France were not fruſtrated. 
What was the deſtination of the French fleet in the 
harbour of Toulon, occaſioned different conjectures : 


ſome ſuppoſed it deb igned to proceed to N ofth Ameri: 


ca; others, that it was to unite with the Breſt fleet and 
favour the intended invaſion. Admiral Boſcawen lay 
with his ſhips in the road of Hieres, in vain inviting 
the French to come out and engage. At length he 
ordered three ſhips of the line, commanded by the 
captains Callis, Harland, and Barker, to advance and 
burn two ſhips that Jay cloſe to the mouth of the har- 


bour +. They accordingly approached with great in- 


vepidlty , and ſuſtained the fire of ſeveral batteries for 


upward of three hours, ſome of which had not been 
een before the ſhips bore down. Two ſmall forts 
they attempted to deftroy, and cannonaded them for 


ſome time with great ſpirit ; but being over-matched 


by ſuperior force, and the wind ſubſiding i into a calm, 


they were with difficulty towed off in a very ſhattered 
condition. The admiral, on this diſaſter happening 


to three of his beſt ſhips, quitted his ſtation, and re- 


paired to Gibraltar in order to refit, and M. de la 


Clue, the French commander of the ſquadron at Tou- 


Jon, ſeized this opportunity of failing, in hope of paſſ- 
ing the Strait's mouth unobſerved. Ulis fleet con- 
ſilled of twelve large ſhips and three Irigates | . 


7 June 7, 1759. | 


| Guns Guns. 
23  *T Ocean — do Le Lion — 64 
Le Redoubtabie 74 Le Briton — 64 
Le Centaur — 7 Le Fier — 80 
Le Souveraine 7. L*'Orifamme — 50 
* Le Guerrier — 64 La Chimere — 26 
Le Temeraire 5 La Mirerve — 24 
J.e Fantaſque — 64 La Gracieuſe— 24 


La MHodeſte — 64 | | 
ett * engaged. | Emir 


' | 
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Admiral Boſcawen, as ſoon as bis diſabled ſhips 


were nearly ready, ordered the Lyme frigate to 
cruiſe off Malaga, and the Gibraltar frigate be- 
tween Eſtepona and Ceuta Point; as he imagined 
the enemy would attempt paſſing the Straits; theſe 
ſhips were to give the earlieſt intelligence of their 
approach. On The 17th of Avguſt, the Gibraltar 
made the fignal of their appearance, on the Barbary 
ſhore, to the Eaſtward of Ceuta. Fourteen fail were 
then in company. The Engliſh admiral got under 
way within two hours after the ſignal was*deſcried, 
being then about ten © clock at night, having folirtoen 
fail of the line, with the Shannon and Ætna fireſhips. 
The next morning at day-break, he perceived ſeven 
large ſhips lying to. Theſe were the largeſt in the 
French fleet, the reft having parted company in the 
pight. On the firſt appearance of the Engliſh ſhips, 
the French admiral miſtook them for his own 3 but 
the private fignals which he threw out not being 
returned, he diſcovered his miſtake, and bore away 
with all the fail he could ſet; but finding the Souve- 
raine, one of his ſquadron, a heavy ſailer, he was 
obliged to ſlacken his courſe. The wind blew a freſh 
eale, and the Engliſh gained faſt upon the enemy. 
The fignal for chafing and engaging in a line of 
battle a-head was thrown out, and about half an hour 
after two o'clock, the headmoſt ſhips began to fire at 
the French rear, which ſupported the action with 
proper firmnets. Boſcawen in the Namur reſerved 
his fire for the French admiral's ſhip the Ocean, and 


9 | 
Guns, Guns. 
+ The Namur — 90 Intrepid — 64 
Prince — 90 Edgar — 64 
x Newark — 80 America — 64 
Culloden — 1 St. Alban's — 60 
Warſpight — 74 Jerſey — 66 
Conqueror — 74 Portland — 60 
Siure — 70 Guernſe7 — 30 


about 
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about four o'clock in the afternoon the conteſt began 


between the two commanders, by a furious broadfide 
being diſcharged into the Ocean from the Namur : 
in returning this ſalute, the Namur's mizen-maſt and 


top- ſail yards were ſhot away. The adaural hereupon 


ſhifted his flag to the Newark *. During this ſhort 
but ſevere action, M. de la Clue had his left leg 
broken, and his rigbt leg much wounded. The 


Centaur of ſeventy-four guns ſoon after ſtruck her 
colours. The purſuit continued during the night, 


under favour of which the Souveraine and Guerrier 
altered their courſe, and bore away from their com- 
mander. Only four ſhips now remained to be at- 
tacked, v1z. the Ocean, Redoubtable, Temeraire, and 


Modeſte. All refiſtance on the fide of the French 
then ſeemed vain; their admiral, who notwithſtanding 


his wounds did not quit the command, finding him- 


ſelf on the coaſt of Portugal, determined to burn his 
ſhips rather then ſurrender them. Having formed 


this reſolution, he ran the Ocean aſhore, two leagues 
from Lagos, under a fort called Almadana, and tent 
notice to the commander of that fort, who fired 


| three cannon-ſhot at the Engliſh. It happened un- 


favourably for the vanquiſhed that they bad got 


ſomewhat too far to the weſtward ; had they taken 
refuge on the coaſt of Spain, they might have found 


an hallowed afylum ; but the dependant ſtate of Por- 
tugal on Great Britain, cauſed the neutrality of her 
coaſts to be no check on the exulting conquerors. 
The marquis de St. Aignan, captain of the Redoubt- 
able, followed the example of his commander, and 


both endeavoured to lar, ] their men; but the ſea bein 
rough, this proved a very tedious and difficult buſi- 


* Pe la Clue made this accident a cauſe of triumph, in his letter 
to the French ambaſſador at Liſbon, and took occaſion from taence 


to allert, that ke had beaten off his aayant, 
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neſs. The wounded admiral was, however, con- 
veyed on ſhore, where he ſoon after died of his 
wounds, leaving a character not at all impaired by 
the diſaſter which had befallen the fleet which he 
commanded. M. de Caſtillon, captain of the Te- 
meraire, and M. de Mouvre, captain of the Mo- 
deſte, anchored under the forts of Exavier and Lago. 
Captain Pratten in the Intrepid, and captain Kirk 
in the America, were ordered to aſſail the Ocean; the 
former having anchored, could not get in among 
the breakers, ſo that captain Kirk performed that 
ſervice alone: on his firſt fire ſhe ſtruck, when, after 
taking out the men, as it was impoſflible to bring 
the ſhip off, ſhe was ſet on fire. Vice-admiral Bro- 
derick, the ſecond in command, advancing with his 
diviſion, burned the Redoubtable, which was alfo 
bulged, and abandoned by her officers and men ; he 
likewiſe took. the Modeſte, whilſt captain Bentley of 
the Warſpight, who had remarkably ſignalized him- 
ſelf by his courage during the action of the preceding 
day, attacked the Temeraire, and brought her off 
with little damage. This victory was obtained with 
the loſs of only thirty-ſix men killed, and one hun- 
dred and ninety-ſix wounded : what loſs the French 
ſuſtained is not known, but M. de la Clue, in his letter 
to the French ambaſſador at Liſbon, ſuppoſes that he 
had about one hundred killed on the ſpot, and ſe- 
venty dangerouſly wounded on board his own ſhip. 
The Centaur, Temeraire, and Modeſte, by this 
event, became part of the Britiſh fleet, the latter 
of which was a fine new ſhip, which had been only 
three months on the ſea. Had it been the fortune 
of Mr. Boſcawen to have fallen in with the French 
fleet, whilſt it was entire and in full force, the con- 
teſt would doubtleſs have been a ſharp one. An 
engagement between two ſuch large fleets, and ſo 
equally matched, would have been a phenomenon in 
dhe 
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the naval records of Europe. The French indeed 
would even then have been inferior in number to the 
Evglifh by two ſhips; but in their bulk and'number of 
men, they would have been ſuperior: in ſuch a caſe the 
Engliſh would probably have acquired more glory, 
but many brave men would have been ſacrificed. 

Soon after the fate of the Toulon ſquadron was thus 
decided, a hard gale of wind drove commodore Boys 
from his ſtation of Dunkirk, which gave the enter- 
priſing Thurot, an opportunity of flipping out to ſea, 
which he did not fail to feize ; but we ſhall leave this 
_ adventurer for the preſent, to ſpeak of more 1mportant 
events which occurred in the Bay of Biſcay. 

The diſappointment and ruin that poured in upon 
the French from all quarters, rel only to render 
the court of Verſailles more determined upon in 
a deſcent on Ireland. 

At this juncture M. Bompart' s ſquadron arrived 
from the Weſt-Indies, which was a conſiderable addi- 
tion to the ſtrength of M. de Conflans. 
Norm which happened in the beginning of November, 
drove the Britiſh fleet, commanded by Sir Edward 
Hawke, Sir Charles Hardy, and rear-admiral Geary, 
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off their ſtation, and even obliged them to return to 


Torbay. Conflans availed himſelf of this event and 
failed from Breſt, hoping to deſtroy the Engliſh 
ſquadron under commodore Duff, which was ſtill in 


the bay, and was employed in watching the motions 


of the French at Vannes. The grand flcets of Great 
Britain and France both put to ſea on the ſame day *. 
On the third day after Sir Edward Hawke ſailed from 
Torbay, (where he had been joined by ſome of ad- 
miral Boſcawen's ſhips +,) he received intelligence of 


the Breſt fleet being out, whereupon he directed his 


* November 14. 


+ It is probable that Bompart's getting ſafely into o Bret harbour 
induced ir Edward to run to England to procure more force. 
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courſe for Quiberon bay with a preſt ſail, not 
qoubting but the enemy would proceed thither to 
take on board the land forces, and for the purpoſe 
of overwhelming the Engliſh ſquadron, which lay 
at the mouth of the river. On the 20th, the fleet 
of France appeared in fight, and the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, which they had chaſed, Joined Sir Edward 
Hawke. When the two fleets were thus ſituated, 

it was in the option of Conflans either to engage bis 
antagoniſt, or to ſhelter muſe amidſt the inſcru- 
table labyrinths of bis rocky coaſt. At firſt he 
ſeemed to have adopted a plan of conduct which 
was judiciouſly brave. He retreated toward the 
French coaſt, and as the weather was tempeſtuous, 
and the Engliſh had no pilots on board capable of 
navigating their ſhips, they had greater dangers to 
encounter than merely thoſe of fighting. Hawke, 
fully imprefſed with the idea that the French fleet 
muſt at all events be beaten, bore down impetuouſly 
upon it. 

At half an hour paſt two o'clock in the afternoon. 
of the 20th of November, the engagement be- 
Sand, the Engliſh admiral having thrown out 4 
ſignal 


f The force of both nations on this important conteſt was as follows : 


SK1TI153H FLEET, 


"Ships, Men. Guns. Captains. 
Admiral Hawke 


Royal George — — 880 100 Captain Campbell 

: | . Admiral Hardy 
Union — — 770 90 Captain 133 
Duke — — 370 90 Graves 
Namur — 780 GO — Buckle 
Mars — — 60 74 Young 
Warſpight —_— 600 74 Sir John Bentley“ 
Hercules — — 630 74 Captain Forteſcue 
Torbay + — — 7co 74 Hon. Capt. Keppel 
Magnanime | 700 74 Lord Howe 


* This officer had received the honour of kniphthond for his gallant be- 
baviour in the action off Legos a frw mouths before. 
Vol. V. 5 | A a Rc, 31ution 
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fignal to chaſe, and form in a line of battle as the 
ſhips ſhould come up. The wand of Belleifle was 


Men to the northward, and the French admiral being 


headmoſt, led round the Cardinals (a cluſter of 
rocks ſo called). Every ſhip as ſhe advanced poured 
in a broadfide on the ſternmoſt of the French, and 


bore down upon their van, leaving the rear to thoſe 


that came after. Sir Edward Hawke, however, in 
the Royal George, purſued a different conduct; for 


| he 
Ships, | Men, Guns, Captains, 
Reſolution — 600 74 Captain Speke 
Hero — U 600 74 ——— Edgecombe 
Swiftſure — — 520 70 Sir Thomas Stanhope 
Dorſetſnire — 520 T0 Captain Dennis 
Burford = — 520 70 —— Gambier 
Chicheſter — 520 70 ————— Willet 
Temple — 520 70 Hon. Walhington Shirley 
Revenge —— 480 64 Captain Storr 
Eſſe x — 480 64 Obrien 
Kingſton — 400 650 Shirley 
Intrepid —— 420 60 —— — Mapleſden 
Montague —— 420 60 ——— Rowley 
Dunkirk — — 420 60 ——— Digby 


Defiance — 420 60 —.—— Baird 


14,250 1606 


The following ſhips and frigates joined Sir Edward Hawke between 


Uſtant and Belleiſle. 


P.ochefter — 350 $9 Commodore Duff 
Portland — — 259 - 0 Captain Arbuthnot 
Faulkland —ͤ 350 890 ——— Drake 
Chatham — — 350 50 —— Lockbart 
Minerva — — 220 32 ———— Samuel Food 
Venus — — 240 36 — Harriſon 
Vengeance — 200 28 — —— Nightingale 
Coventry ————— 200 25 — Rorſ}.m 
Maidſtone — 200 28 —— — Dipps 
Saphire —— 220 32 —— Strachan 


FRENCH FLEET: 


Soleil Royal —— 1200 89 Admiral Conflans 
Tonant — —— 10 g-, 80 Vice adm, Beaufremont 
Formidable — 1000 80 | Rear adm, de Verger 
L'Orient — 100. 80 9 
L' Intrepide —— 815 74 

Le Glorien— 838 74 


Le Theſce 
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he reſerved his fire in paſſing through the rear of the 
enemy, and ordered the maſter to bring his ſhip along- 
fide of the French admiral in the Soleil Royal. The 
maſter remonftrated on the imminent danger that 
would attend ſuch an attempt, to which Hawke an- 
ſwered, © You have now done your duty in ap— 
prizing me of the danger; let us next fee how 
well you can execute my orders. I fay, lay me 
along-fide the French admiral.” The deſperate fury 
with which the attack was made, ſhook the reſolution 
of the French, but the total deſtruction of ſuch a 
fleet was a buſineſs that required more time than 
a ſhort winter's afternoon afforded. The French owed 
more to the ſucceeding darkneſs than their own 
bravery. Their rear-admiral, in the Formidable, 
was attacked with great bravery by captain Speke * 
in the Reſolution, a ſhip of inferior force, but the 


Ships. Men. e Guns. 
Le Theſee — 818 —— 74 
Le Heros — _ 815 — 74 
Le Robuſte —— 815 — 74 
Le Magnifique — 815 —— 74 

Le juſte — — 800 — — 70 
Le Superbe — 8 —— 70 
Le Dauphin — $00 — — 70 
Le Dragon — 750 — 64 

Northumberland —— 750 — — 64 
Le Sphink — 750 — 64 
Le Brilliant — 750 5 64 
L'Eveille——— 750 — 64 
Le Bizarre — — 750 — — 64 
L'Inflexible——— 750 — 64 

| | 16,690 1422 
FRIGATE S. 
La Veſtale — 34 
L'Aigrette — — 36 
Le Calypſe ——— 16 


* We have already made honourable mention of this gallant officer, 
who commanded the Kent, admiral Watſon's ſhip, in the Eaſt Indies, in 
1757. At the taking of Chandernagore he received a wound, of which 
he never perfectly recovered, The attack upon the Formidable was the 
laſt public ſervice which he performed; for being ſoon after appointed 
captain of the Modeſte, he died at Liſbon, in the ſorty-third year of his 
age, to the great grief of all his zcquaintance, but eſpecially of thoſe whom 
he had honoured and made happy by his friendſhip, 


A a 2 French- 
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Frenchman maintained the fight until the Royal 


George came up, and then truck to the admiral. 
The Torbay, captain Keppel, cloſely engaged the 


Theſee, and at length ſunk her, when all on board 


periſhed, every attempt to ſave the men being inef— 
fectual whilſt the ſea ran mountains high. Lord 


Howe, in the Magnanime, kept an inceffant fire on 
the Heros, and, after ſome time, obliged her to 
ſtrike, bur the wind blew ſo high that no boat 


could be ſent off to take poſſeſſion of her, and in 
the night ſhe ran aſhore. Meantime the Britiſh ad- 
mira] approached the Soleil Royal, when the Su— 
perbe, a French feventy-gun ſhip, with great gal- 


lantry, ſtruck in Between the two admirals, and 
gave Sir Edward her broadfide. Hawke, who had 


reſerved his fire for a greater occaſion, was now 


obliged to diſcharge it upon this forward foe. His 
ſhot took ſuch effect, that the French ſhip imme- 
diately ſunk, and eight hundred men, who were 
on board her, periſhed, This cataſtrophe was 
brought about by the temerity of the French cap- 


tain, who, inſtead of expoſing his ſhip to the guns 


of os Royal George, ſhould have made bis 


attack upon her ſtern, in which poſition his guns 
might have raked her terribly, whilit he would have 


been ſafe from the reach of ſuch heavy ſhut as were 


diſcharged from her lower tier. Night approaching, 
the wind blew with redoubled violence on à lee 
More, and the Bririſn ſquadron. being entangled 


among unknown {hoals and iſlands, Sir Edward 
Hawke made the ſignal for anchoring to the weſt- 


ward of the ſmall Hand Dumet ; and here the flect 


remained all night in a very dangerous riding, 
alarmed by the fury of the ſtorm, and the inceſſant 
firing of guns of diſtreſs, without being able to 


diſtinguiſh whether they proceeded from friend or 


enemy. The Soleil Royal had, under favour of the 
night, anchored allo in the midſt of the Britiſh 


{quadron ; 
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ſquadron; but at day break, M. de Conflans, per- 


ceiving his miſtake, ordered her cable to be cut, 


and the drove aſhore to the weſtward of Crozie. 
Hawke immediately made fignal to the Fflex, cap- 
tain Obrien, to ſlip cable and purſue her; which 
was Cone accordingly ; but in the purſuit ſhe un- 
fortunately ran on a ſand-bank called Lefour, where 
the Reſolution, that had engaged the Formidable, 
was already grounded. Here theſe two ſhips were 
 irrecoverably loſt, notwithſtanding the endeavours 
which were uſed to ſave them ; but all their men and 
part of their ſtores were brought off; after which the 
wrecks were ſet on fire by the admiral's order, who 
detached the Portland, Chatham, and Vengeance, 
to deſtroy the Soleil Royal, which was burnt by 
her own people, before the Engliſh ſhips could ap- 
proach ; but they arrived time enough to reduce the 
Heros to aſhes on the ſame ſand bank, where ſhe 
had been alſo ſiranded. The Juſte, another of their 
capital (hips, periſhed in the mouth of the Loire. 
Scven large French ſhips were ſtil ſeen riding 
at anchor between point Penvas and the mouth of 
the river Vilaine; the admiral therefore threw out 
the ſignal for the whole fleet to weigh and bear 
down upon them; but the tempeſt increaſed to 
ſuch a height that he was obliged to countermand 
this ſignal, again to cat anchor, and even to ſtrike 
the rop-gallant maſts. 


The remains of the French fleet, which Aill kept 1 


in ſhore, threw all their cannon, ſtores, and even 
water-caſks into the ſea; when thus lightened, they 
avaiied themſelves of the tide of flood, and an 
abatement of the tempeſt, and entered the river 
Vilaine, where they lay within half a mile of the 
entrance, protected by ſome occaſional batteries 
which were erected on the ſhore, and by two 
large frigates moored acroſs the mouth of the har- 
bour, 
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bour, which effectually ſecured them from any 
attempt of ſmall veſſels, and the water was too 
ſhoal for large ſhips in force to float within fipht- 


ing diſtance. The other part of the fleet, which 


drove out to ſea in the night, under the command 


of M. Beaufremont, vice-admiral, ſtretched away 
for Rochfort. „ 

Thus concluded this memorable action, in which 
the French had three capital ſhips deſtroyed, two 


ſunk, with one thouſand fix hundred men on board, 


and one taken. Beſides the ſevere loſs ſuſtained in 
. theſe ſhips, thoſe that eſcaped up the river were io 


much damaged, that they were {uppoled to be ren- 


dered unfit for ſervice, whilſt all their guns were 
loſt for ever. Thus was the laſt hope of the French 
marine fruſtrated; the long threatened invaſion, 
which was to repair their loſſes in every part of the 


world, was rendered impracticable, and their national 
greatneſs annihilated. The behaviour of the Engliſh 
captains and feamen on this perilous ſervice, was fuch 
as added glory to the Britith arms, whilſt it brought 
ſecurity to their country. 1 

Sir Edward Hawke was perhaps the only com- 
mander that had been in the ſervice of England 
ſince the days of Blake, that would have engaged 
the French under the circumſtances of fituation and 


weather in which he then was. If his proceedings 
bordered on rathnefs, they ought nevertheleſs to excite 


admiration unallaved by cenſure; as we live in 


times when ſpirit in commanders ſhould be warmly 


Encouraged, and the exceſs of it is never to be dread- 
ed. It unfortunately the two Britiſh ſhips had been 


loft, whilſt the French had eſcaped unhurt, which, 
according to the theory of probabilities, might 


have happened, our applauded admiral would, it muſt 


be owned, have ſtood in a very diſagreeable predica- 


ment: there was indeed fomething fo bold and daring 
in 
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in his conduct, that paſt times may in vain be ſearched 
into, to produce a hike inftance of heroiſm in a 
large fleet; but when thoſe circumſtances which 
particularly diſtinguiſhed this glorious atchievement 
are laid out of the account, a parallel may then be 
drawn between this engagement and that off La 
Hogue in 1692*. Each engagement happened off 
the French coaſt, and within ſight of numerous 
ſpectators on ſhore ; only the province of Bretagne 
was now witneſs to a national diſgrace, as that of 
Normandy had been ſixty-ſeven years before. If 
Hawke fought the French on the moſt boiſterous ſea 
in the world, at a time when it was agitated by a 
tempeſt, Ruſſel braved both winds and waves to form 
a junction of all his ſhips, by which daring conduct 
he paved the way for the victory which followed. 
The commanders in chief of the French fleets, in 
both engagements, were on board a ſhip which bore 
the ſame name; each of theſe ſhips was engaged by 
the Engliſh admiral, was run aſhore by the orders 
of her commander, and was afterward burnt. To 
which we may add, that the Engliſh commanders in 
chief, in both actions, afterward received the dignity of 
a peerage, and preſided at the board of admiralty. 
The lols of ſhips was not the only one which the 
French ſuſtained in this action; the conduct of their 
aumiral ſullied their national character for gallant 
bravery, which had generally remained bright in 
the midſt of defeats. But though many are the in- 
ſtances in which the French have fought with great 
ſpirit, yet in all thoſe actions they have rather fought 
to preſerve their honour, than in hopes of obtain- 
ing victory: had Conflans, when he commanded 
one and tiventy ſhips of the line, behaved with 
as much firmneſs as De la Clue, when commanding 


1 See Vol, II. p. 435, & ſeq. 
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only ſeven; conſidering his local advantages, and 
his trifling inferiority in force, he might probably 


have made the conteſt a doubtful one; but the genius 


of France in maritime affairs has ever craniched to the 
inherent ſuperiority of Britons. What the French 
admiral did not do in the fight, he boaſted to have 
done in the letter which he wrote to the miniſter of 
the marine department, and which was publiſhed at 
Paris. 


Having now gone over the more important naval 
wage pricey during the year 17 59, in three of the quar- 


r3 of the world, before we relate the gallant exploits 
o aimed Pocock in the Eaſt Indies, we ſhall give 
an account of the moſt remarkable engagements 


which happened to, and captures which were made 


by, frigates and ſmall ſhips. 


On the gift of January, captain Peter Parker, of 
the Montague, engaged a French privateer belonging 


to Granville, called the Marquis de Marigny, mount- 
ing twenty. fix fix. pounders, having one hundred and 
ninety-four men on board, which he took the next 
day; and a fortnight after he made prize of a ſmall 
armed veſſel from Dunkirk, of eight ſix-pounders and 
fixty men.—Captain Graves, of the Unicorn, alſo took, 


about the ſame time, a privateer of St. Malo, carrying 


twenty-two guns and two hundred and two men. In 
tie fame month, Captain Samuel Hood, of the Veſtal, 


a frigate of thirty-two guns and two hundred and 


twenty men, fell in with the Bellona, a French frigate 
of about the ſame force, commanded by the Count 


de Beaunonoire, bearing diſpatches from the gover- 
nor of Martinico to the French court. Captain 
Hood advanced witnin half muſket ſhot of the 


enemy, and then poured in a broadſide, which was 
immediately anſwered. The engagement was then 
maintained with great vigour on both fides for the 
ſpace of four hours, when the Bellona ſtruck, after 

having 
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having loſt all her maſts and rigging. The lieutenant, 
who took poſſeſſion of the prize, found thirty dead 
upon the deck, and ten or a dozen had been thrown 
overboard. This frigate was one of thoſe which en- 
gaged captain Tyrrel in the Buckingham. On the 
1 5th of March, the Zolus, captain Elliot, took a 
French frigate called La Mignone, commanded by 
the chevalier de Tranfanville. Her captain and ſe- 
venty of her men were killed, the ſecond captain's 
thigh ſhot off, and about twenty-five wounded. On 
board the Zolus only two men were wounded. On 
the 28th of the ſame month, the Southampton and 
| Melampe frigates, commanded by the captains Gil- 
chriſt and Hotham, fell in with the Danae, a French 
ſhip of forty guns, and three hundred and thirty men. 
Captain Hotbam's ſhip, which firſt engaged her, was 
no more than halt her force; notwithſtanding which, 

he maintained the fight with great bravery, until the 
Southampton could come to his aſſiſtance. As they 
fought in the dark, captain Gilchriſt was obliged to 
lay by, as he could not diſtinguiſh his friend from his 
foe ; but at dawn of day he bore down upon the Da- 
nae with his uſual impetuoſity, and ſoon compelled her 
to ſtrike, Near forty of her crew were killed, and 
many wounded. The Southampton had one man 
killed and eight wounded ; among the latter was 
the gallant captain Gilchriſt, who was ſhot through 
the right ſhoulder with a pound ball, which, though 
it did not deprive him of life, yet rendered him 
incapable of future ſervice . The Melampe had 
eight men killed, and twenty wounded. On the 4th 
ot April, the honourable captain Barrington, in a 
| fixty-gun ſhip named the Achilles, cruifing in lat, 


* Captain Gilchriſt as ſoon as he was recovered from his wound 
vas preſented to his majeſty by lord Anſon, who received him ver 


graciouſly, and ſettled an annuity upon him of three hundred pounds. 
He died 1th of June, 1777. 
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44 deg. 57 min. fixty leagues to the weſtward of 


Cape Finiſterre, engaged a French ſhip of equai 


Ts, called Le Compte de St. Florentin, com- 


manded by the Sieur de Montay, bound from St. 
Domingo to Rochfort. They tought for two hours 


with great reſolution, but at length the firmneſs and 
dexterity of the Engliſh prevailed, One hundred 
and ſixteen were either killed or wounded on board 
the French ſhip; among the latter was the captain, 
who received a muſket-ball in his body, of which 
wound he died two days after. His ſhip was with 
difficulty brought into Falmouth from the damage 
ſhe had ſuſtained. Captain Barrington obrained the 
victory at the expence of two men killed, twenty- 
three wounded, and all his rigging, On the 27 th 


of the ſame month, captain Faulkner, in the ſhip 


Windſor of fixty guns, cruiſing to the weſtward, dit- 
covered four large ſhips to the leeward, which being 
chaſed, drew up in a line of battle a-head. The 


Viiodfor engaged the ſternmoſt, which ſuſtained his 


fire for about an hour; when the other three bearing 
away with all the ſai} they could carry, ſhe ſtruck 


her colours and was carried into Liſbon. She proved - 
to be the Duc de Chartres, pieced for fixty guns, 


but at that time carrying only twenty-four tiwelve- 
pounders, and two hundred and ninety-four men, 


twenty-eight of whom were killed, and eighteen 


wounded. The other three ſhips were of ſeventy, 
fifty-four, and twenty-four guns, armed as the for- 


mer. They were all loaded with gunpowder and 


naval ſtores, bound for Pondicherry 'on account of 
the Flench Faſt-India Company.— Two privateers 
called Le Chefleur' and Le Conquerant, the one 
from Dunkirk, the other from Cherburg, were taken 
off Portland by captain John + Hughes in the Tamer 
frigate. Captain Eaſtwood of the Diligence ſloop, 
Provght into PEnZance a French Privateer brig; 

called 
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called the Diſpatch, from Morlaix. — Par- 
ker in the Brilliant, took a French privateer called 
the Baſque, from Bayonne, with twenty-two nine- 
pounders, and two hundred and ten men. —Captain 
Antrobus of the Surprize, took the Vieux, a pri- 
vateer of Bourdeaux. On the 18th of May, captain 
Lockhart of the Chatham fifty guns, captain Colby 
of the Thames thirty-two guns, and captain Har- 
fifon of the Venus thitty-ſix guns, being in Ho- 

dierne bay, deſcried a French frigate, to which they 
gave chace: The Thames firſt came up, and the 
engagement began with a cloſe and briſk fire; but 
when the Venus came up and diſcharged ſome 
Hroadfides, fhe firuck. She was called the Arethuſa, 
commanded by the Marquis Vandreul, thirty-two guns 
mounted, and two hundred and ſeventy men, from 
Rochfort for Breſt, and was eſteemed the beſt failing 
frigate in France. She had fixty men killed and 
wounded, Captain Colby had four men killed and 
eleven wounded. Captain Harriſon had five men 
 wounded.—On the 16th of July, the Minerva frigate 
brought into Plymouth five French barks, laden with 
gunpowder and ball, taken by the Pallas frigate off 
Breſt, although under a battery, and protected by a 
battalion of the Irith brigades, who fired very briſkly 
on the boats as they cut "them out. Captain Hervey 
of the Monmouth, to whom the blockade of Breſt 
harbour was committed, behaved with great vigilance 
and iatrepidity on this occaſion, In the beginning of 
October, the Hercules of ſeventy-four guns, captain 
Porter, whilſt cruifing in the chops of the channel, de- 
icried a large thip to windward, which he bore down 
upon, and found to be a French ſhip of his own force, 
which not ſeeming to ſhun an engagement, lay to, 
and plied her guns briſkly. In a hittle time the 
Hercules having loft her top-maſt, and all her 


[RNS being thot away, the enemy, growing weary 
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of the conteſt, took advantage, of her fituation, and 


| bore away. Captain Porter was wounded in the 


head by a grape-ſhot, and loſt the uſe of one leg in 


the engagement. The French ſhip was ſuppoſed to 


be the Floriflant, which had before fought the Buck- 
ingham in the Weſt-Indies. 


Before we quit the tranſactions in Europe it will be 


neceſſary to glance at thoſe on the continent. 


The Dutch during theſe commotions which ſhook 
the countries around her, availed themſelves of the 
ſtate of neutrality, in which their republic repoſed. 


But it was a neutrality little reſpected, and in itſelf 
little reſpectable. Divided in her councils, atten- 
tive only to private intereſts, the diſguſted the Eng- 


hſh, and neither pleaſed nor ſerved the French. 


Some of the ſubjects of that republic had carried on 


the trade of France in Dutch bottoms, which expoſed 


them to the danger of being captured by Engliſh 


cruiſers 3 and in fact many were taken, brought into 
Engliſh ports, and condemned as lawful prizes. Such 
checks on the rapacity of the Hollanders, occaſioned 
them to make loud complaints, and ſpirited remon- 


ſtrances were preſented to the Britiſh court. Inſtead 
of the reſtitution which was applied for, the complai- 
nants were reminded of their violation of the neutrality 


they profeſſed, by furniſhing the enemy with ſuch articles 
of merchandize as by the eſtabliſhed laws of nations 
were prohibited to be conveyed in ſuch circumſtances. 


The Dutch were not ſilenced by this rejection of their 


claims, and the altercation was drawn out into length. 


But this kind of contraband trade became inconſider- 


able by ſome of the French colonies being reduced, 
and the trade to the others becoming too trivial and 


too hazardous to be carried on any longer with any 


proſpect of advantage. 


The devaſtations on the continent fill continued, 
| , and 
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and human miſery was widely ſpread; whilſt thoſe 
parts of Europe which were not made the ſeats of 
war, ſcarce knew how to commiſerate the ſufferings 
of their ſpecies, dazzled as they were with the luſtre 
of military exploits. 

The French had ſeized on Frankfort, by an act of 
violence on the liberties of the empire; this ſecured 
to them the courſes of the Maine and the Rhine ; 

of this advantageous fituation prince Ferdinand in 
vain attempted to diſpoſſeſs them. This produced 
the action at Burgen, and by tailing therein, the 
allied army was obliged to retreat, ſo that the French 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Heſſe and the biſhopric of 
Paderborn. Whilſt their grand army under Marſhal 
de Contades, puſhed the allies on that fide, M. d' Ar- 
mentiers made himſelf maſter of Weſel, after having 
ſurpriſed Ritberg and took Minden by aſſault, making 
the garriſon of one thouſand five hundred men in the 
latter, priſoners of war; and by this ſucceſs the French 
became poſſeſſed of immenſe magazines. Munſter 
was taken on the 25th of July, and a garriſon of four 
thouſand men made priſoners. 15 
Affairs were in this alarming fituation, when 
prince Ferdinand, by a maſterly ſtroke of general. 
ſhip, took ſuch meaſures as induced the French ge- 
neral to quit a very advantageous encampment 
which his army occupied, and to march into a plain, 
where they found themſelves unexpectedly hemmed 
in between the allied army, a morals, and the river 
Weſer . The Engliſh infantry began the engage- 
ment, and ſuſtained the ſhock of the French cavalry, 
with inflexible firmneſs. By their undaunted ſpirit 
and the expertneſs of their manoeuvres, they entirely 
routed the main body of the French army, which 
was compoſed of the flower of their troops. Prince 


* Auguſt 1, 1759. 


Fer- 
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Ferdinand no ſooner perceived the diſcomfiture of 
the enemy, than he ſent orders to lord George Sack. 


ville, who commanded all the Britiſh cavalry, and 
ſome brigades of the German, to advance. Theſe 


orders were not obeyed ; the general heſitated and 
doubted ; the aid-de-camps who delivered the meſ- 
ſage from the commander in chief, obſerved ſomething 
of trepidation and confufion® : the critical minute was 
loſt, the Britiſh cavalry were deprived of their ſhare 


in the glory of the day, and the army of France was 


permitted to retreat, when its fate was determinable 
by the will of the victors. By this neglect the French 
were enabled to repoſſeſs their advantageous camp, 
and the conſequences of the action would have been 


no ways effectual to reſcue the allied army from the 
embarraſiments into which it had been driven, had 


not the hereditary prince been detached before the 
engagement with a body of fix thouſand men, to 
attack the left flank of the French. This young hero 
fully effected the purpoſe of his expedition. He en- 
tirely defeated a confiderable body of the enemy, and 


obliged the broken ſquadrons to take refuge in Mina 


den. It was this ſucceſs that rendered the tranſactions 


of the day deciſive, as all ſuccours and proviſions were 


* Such was theevidence delivered by more than one witneſs on the 
trial which enſued ; however, the public in general has ever been diſ- 
poſed to acquit this officer of want of courage, and to impute his 
mackwardneſs to come into action to perſonal pique. Mr. Cumber- 
land's character of this nobleman, and the circumſtances which he 


relates of his death, (which. happened in Auguſt 1985,) prove, 


from the uniform tenor of his conduct, that it was highly improbable 
that he ſhould in any inſtance act under the impulſe of fear. The diſ- 


grace which he ſuffered in his military capacity did not prevent his 


being called forth to a diſplay of his diltinguifhing abilities, both as an 
orator and a ſtateſman, on the unhappy conteſt which afterward broke 


out with the American colonies, and the operations of that fatal war 


have been conlidered as chiefly planned by him whilſt ſecretary of ſtate 
for the colonies; for which exertions he wag advanced to an Engliſh 
peerage, at the termination of that war, 


ent 
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cut off from the French army, by the allies bein 
oſſeſſed of every paſs through which they might be 
Toke, They were therefore obliged to repaſs the 
Weſer, and abandon all the advantages they had 
gained, having loſt ſeven thouſand men, either killed, 
- wounded, or priſoners; whilſt on the fide of the allies 
only two "thouſand were killed or hurt. Lord George 
Gackville a few days after reſigned his command, and 
was ſucceeded by the marquis of Granby z meanwhile 
prince Ferdinand was very alert in improving his vie- 
tory to the utmoſt ; he purſued the flying enemy, and 
gained many advantages over them; but was unable 
do overtake the main body of their army; and at the 
end of the campaign, after all their efforts and all their 
ſanguine hopes of conqueſt, the French fat down juſt 
where they had begun it. This unexpected firoke 
ſpread a general gloom over the kingdom of France 
and M.d'[firees was once more appointed to the com- 
mand of the French army; but he was no ſooner in- 
veſted with his truſt, than he was again diſplaced to 
make way for the Duke de Broglio, now created a 
marſhal of France. 

Although the victory at Minden entirely chimp 
the ſtate of affairs on the Weſer, yet as Munſter ſtill 
continued in the poſſeſſion of the French, the com- 
mander of the allied army was not enabled by his ſuc- 
ceſſes to afford any aſſiſtance to the king of Pruſſia, 
Hppreſſed as he was with the armies of the Ruſſians, 
Auſtrians, Imperialiſts, and Swedes. 

The operations of the Pruſſian armies began early 
in the ſpring. Toward the latter end of February, 
the Pruſſian general Wobers marched into Poland, 
and after chaling away the troops that oppoſed his 
progreſs, deſtroyed ſeveral immenſe magazines which 
had been formed for the ſubſiſtence of the Ruſſian ar- 
my; one of theſe was ſaid to be ſufficient for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of fifty thouſand men for three months. 

Prince 
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Prince Henry entered Bohemia on the 15th of April, 
and drove the enemy before him, obliging the Auſ- 
trians to ſet fire to the magazines which they had col- 
lected in thoſe parts, and from which their ſubſiſtence 


was principally to be drawn during the campaign. 


The army of the empire retreated as the Pruſſians 


advanced, and abandoned the rich biſhoprics of Bam 


berg and Wurtſburg to contributions. Prince Henry 
drove the Imperialifis as far as Nuremberg. 


Count Soltikoff commanded the Ruſhan army ; to 


oppoſe whom Count Dohna was at the head of an 
army of Pruſſians; but the conduct of that genera! 


being diſpleaſing to the king his maſter, he threw up 


his command, and general Wedel was appointed in 
his place, who received poſitive orders to fight the 


enemy at all events. The Ruſſian army amounted to 


ſeventy thouſand men; the Pruſſians numbered only 


thirty thouſand ; notwithſtanding this diſparity. We- 
del, in compliance with his maſter's commands, re- 


ſolved to attack them at Zulichau on the confines of 


Sileſia. In making this attack, the Pruſſians had a 
bridge to paſs, and ſuch a narrow defile, that ſcarce 2 


third of a battalion could march in front. The ground 


was ſuch, that the cavalry could not ſupport their in- 


fantry ; yet notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, the 
engagement was long and reſolute ; but at length the 
a ſſailanpts were repulſed, with a loſs of four thouſand 
ſeven hundred killed or priſoners, and three thouſand 
wounded. Croſſen and Frankfort on the Oder, fel} 


into the hands of the Ruſhians, 1 in eee of their 
ſucceſs. 


The king of Pruſſia, to repair this miſcarriage, 


dratted off ten thouſand of his beſt troops, at the 
head of which he marched in perſon to join his 


broken army under Wedel, whilſt prince Henry 


remained with the army oppoſed to count Daun, 


and 
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and was ſo deeply entrenched as to brave all attempts 
of the enemy. 
This movement of the Pruffian monarch was no 
ſooner made, than it was known to the Auſtrian ge- 
neral, who immediately ſelected ten thouſand Hun- 
garian horſe and eight thouſand foot, which he ſent 
under the command of general Laudohn to reinforce 
the Ruſſians, whilſt the king of Pruſſia was atterly 
unable to prevent the junction of theſe two armies, 
which now became ninety thoutand ſtrong. The 
king's army, when he had called in fome bodies of 
troops ſtationed in Saxony, amounted to fifty thou- 
ſand. The affairs of the Pruſſian monarch were now 
brought to ſo deſperate a criſis, that a conduct, which 
in other circumſtances would have been the height of 
temerity, became the only renne means of extri- 
cating him. ; 
On the 12th of Auguſt, at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the Pruſſians attacked the left wing of the Ruſhan 
army, and drove them from poſt to poſt with great 
ſlaughter, poſſeſſing themſelves of ſeventy-two pieces 
of cannon, and advanced to the village of Cunnerſ- 
dorf, where they drove them from their redoubts with 
rapid ſucceſs. So proſperous a beginning ſeemed to 
promiſe a moſt deciſive concluſion: the king ſent off 
an Expreſs to Berlin to ſignify his ſucceſs, and therein 
confidently anticipated the completion of his hopes. 
The great defect in the military character of the 
king of Pruſſia, ever was; the attempting too 
much; he wanted only to diſtinguiſh between the 
difficult and in practicable, to make him the greateit 
general, either of ancient or modern times. His 
troops had now been ſpent with fatizue during 
an action of fix hours, and they were expoſed to the 
ſcorching rays of a meridian ſun, in one of the hotteſt 
days ever felt. That part of the Ruffian army, 
which yet remaincd to be attacked, was quite freſh: 
Laudohn and his Auſtrians had not fought : they to- 
Vol, V. C c gether 
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gether compoſed an army ſcarce inferior to the 


Pruſſians in number. It was in vain that the ge- 
nerals remonſtrated with their ſovereign, and entreated 
him to reſt ſatisfied with the glorious advantages 
which he had already gained; the Pruſſian monarch 
diſdained to accept a victory incomplete, although it 
would infallibly have obliged his enemies to retire 
into Poland, and ſecured to his ſubjects repoſe for 


the remainder of the campaign. He thought he ſaw 
the decifive moment arrived which was to rid him 


for ever of theſe northern ſpoilers, and enable him 
to make head againſt his other foes on more equal 
terms. Twice the Pruffian infantry were led on to 
diſpofſeſs the Ruſſians from a ſtation rendered ſtrong 


both by nature and art; they were as often repulſed 
with ſlaughter: the cayalry then were brought up, 
but their efforts were equally ineffectual. It was 


then their enemies time to act on the offenſive. The 
Auſtrian cavalry and a numerous body of Ruſſians 
bore down impetuouſly on the Pruſſians, now ſpent 
by fatigue, waſted by three deſtructive aſſaults, and 
their ardour extinguiſhed, The conflict was too 
unequal to continue long; the whole Pruſſian army, 


which an hour or two before were victorious and 
irreſiſtible, now fled in confuſion. Their king, by 
expoſing himſelf in the hotteſt part of the battle, 
ſeemed to court that death which would cloſe his eyes 
on the fight of his flying battalions. Two horſes 


were kitled under him, and ſeveral balls paſſed 
through his cloaths. Night befriended the van- 


quiſhed troops; but twenty thouſand men were 


either killed, wounded, or made priſoners, and all 
the artillery taken. On the fide of the confederate 
army, ten thouſand men were ſuppoſed to have fallen. 
The news of this fatal overthrow followed cloſe 
on the premature advice of a victory : the king re- 
paſſed the Oder, and by his judicious motions, 


prevented the Ruſſians from policing themſelves | 
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of Berlin. Then it was that the deſtruction of 
their magazines in the early part of the campaign 
was ſeverely felt, and, to the aſtoniſhment of all 
the world, the ſuperior, victorious, and united army 
of Auſtrians and Ruſſians ated on the defenſive, 
and were curbed in all their motions, and fruſtrated 
in all their defigns, by the inferior, the beaten and 
divided Pruſſians. Nothing ever proved the genius 
of. the king of Pruſſia more fully, than his conduct 
after the battle of Cunnerſdorf, by which, before the 
_ Cloſe of the campaign, the Ruſh 1ans were obliged to 
- return back to Poland. 

The army under prince Henry now maintained no 
communication with that under the king of Pruſſia; 
but by one of the moſt ſpirited and ſkilful marches 
that ever was made, the prince gained an advan- 
tageous fituation in Saxony, by crofling the Elbe 
near Torgau, and thereby opened a communica- 
tion with the king, his brother, who how endea- 
voured, by poſlefling himſelf of all the paſſes that 
led into Bohemia, to cut off from M. Daun the 
means of receiving ſupplies, and thereby oblige 
him, either to retire, or fight on diſadvantageous 
terms. General Finck, with a ſtrong corps, was 
ſent on this buſineſs ; 5 but the cautious Daun, 
aware of theſe deſigns, took his meaſures fo judi- 
ciouſly, that he ſurrounded this detachment, and, 
by leaving them no chance of ſucceſsfully fighting 
their way through the Auſtrian army, obliged the 
Pruffian general to ſurrender himſelf and his whole 
army, amounting at the loweſt computation to twelve 
thouſand men, priſoners of war. 

On the 26th of November, another body of Pruſ- 
ſians under general Dureeke, was defeated, and three 
thouſand either killed or made priloners; ; among the 
latter was tne general himlclt. | 

The ſeverity of a moſt rigorous winter could not 
put a 2 to the operations of the contending ar- 
C c 2 mies. 
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mies. Munſter having at length ſurrendered to the 

allies, and the hereditary prince having gained 

ſeveral advantages at the head of choſen bodies of 0 
troops, the prince of Brunſwick ventured to fend 0 

him at the head of twelve thouſand men to reinforce ; f 

the king of Pruſha. This active general performed = Cc 
a march of thrce hundred miles in fifteen days, and 

ſafely joined the Pruſſian army; but nothing of mo- 
5 ment was afterward attempted, although it was not 
* until the end of December that the armics retired 
* into winter quarters. 
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0 We cloſed the account of the tranſactions in the 
| Eaſt-Indies with the much-lamented death of ad- 
| miral Watſon ; we ſhall now reſume it by tracing the 
operations of the ſicet under the admirals Pocock and 
Stevens 
Whilſt the Fes power in the province of Ben- 
gal was entirely ſubdued, on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del it ſeemed to obtain an aſcendency over that of 
the Engliſh, The Count d'Ache had failed from 
Breſt in the beginning of May, 1757, with five 
Hips, having on board lieutenant- general Count 
| ce Lally, who was appointed governor-general in 
#3 India with the moſt extenſive powers. This officer's 
& father was a native of Ireland, and with ſome others 
= of that kingdom had accompanied James the Second 
1 to France. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle 
* of Fontenoy, under the eye of the French king: in 
ll reward of his valour, that monarch appointed him 
nn _ a colonel on the field of battle; and it has been 
already obſerved, that it was he who formed the 
plan, more daring than practicable, of landing ſeven 
thouſand men in England, whilſt the young pre- 
at tender was puſhing his intereſt in Scotland. Lally's 
=o hatred of the Engliſh, and his known courage, 
1 cauſed him to be ſent to fight them on the coaſt of 
4 Coromandel ; but it happened chat he did not join 
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to his valour, that prudence, moderation, and pa- 
tience neceſſary for ſo difficult a commiſſion. His 
own Iriſh regiment embarked with him, conſiſting 
of one thouſand and eighty men; he had hkewite 
fifty of the royal artillery, and a great number of 
oliver of diſtinction. 

Admiral Pocock, with his fleet from Bengel, ar- 
rived at Madras on the 24th of February, 1758; 
and on the 24th of March, commodore Stevens # 
arrived from Bombay with three ſhips of the line, 
one of fifty guns, and the Queenborough frigate, 
On the 17th of April, the united ſquadron failed to 
the ſouthward. At day-break on the 18th, a ſqua- 
dron of twelve ſail were deſcried, ſtanding ! in from 
various parts of the compaſs for. the road of Fort St. 
David, where the Engliſh frigates Triton and Bridg- 
water chanced to be at anchor. It was ſoon perceived 
that theſe ſhips were the French fleet, which, after 
putting into Rio de Janeiro 1n the Brazils on account 
of an epidemical diſtemper that raged on board, and 
continuing there two months, and afterward touching 
at the Iſle of France, had at length arrived at the 
ſcene of action. As theſe ſhips were ſpread out in 
all directions, every opportunity of eſcaping was cut 
off trom the two frigates ; their captains (Stanton 
and Manning) therefore were obliged to run the 
ſhips aſhore, in order to preſerve the crews, which 
they effected without loſing a man; and then fat the 
ſhips on fire, 

The reduction of Fort St. David was the firſt 
obje& which the French had in view, and here the 
troops were deſigned to be landed: but previous to 
this, it was neceſſary for the general to proceed to 


* He had for his captain Mr. K a gentleman juſtly 


eſteemed in the ſervice for his ſpirit and ability. HC. communicaied 
by Mr. Ives 


Pondi- 
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Pondicherry, in order to open his commiſfion : he 


therefore failed for that preſidency in the Comte de 
Provence, attended by the Diligente frigate. In the 
mean time the teſt of the fleet worked in, and an- 
chored off Cudalore, two miles to the ſoath of Fort 
St. David. 

The Engliſh ſquadron, beit in ten days worked 
as high to windward as the head of the iſland of 


Ceylon, ſtood in again for the coaſt, which they 


made on the 28th, oft Negapatnam, and proceeding 


along ſhore, diſcovered, at nine the next morning, 


the French fleet at anchor, which immediately 


weighed, and flood out to ſea. On the firſt ſight 
of the French, the Engliſh admiral threw out the 
ſignal to chaſe ; his fleet gained upon the enemy, 
who formed in a line of battle a-head. When the 
two fleets were within a league of each other, ad- 
miral Pocock hauled down the chafing ſignal, 


brought to on the ſtarboard tack, hoiſted his colours, 


and made the ſignal for the line a-head, and to be 


formed at the diſtance of half a cable, or one hun- 


dred yards, one ſhip from another. The Tyger 


ſailing ill, and the Cumberland much worſe, were 
at this time ſo far a- ſtern of the other ſhips, that it 
was ten minutes paſt two o'clock before they got 
up to their allotted ſtations in the line; it being at 


length formed, ihe admiral made the fignal to bear 


down, each hip! in the exact direction to the anta- 
goniſt me Was intended tO encounter, according to 
the diſpoſition of the two lines. 


The French line conſiſted of nine ſail, all, except 
the Zodiac, capable of carrying more guns than 
they mounted, and ſhe having changed her lower 


battery of thirty-two pounders for twenty-four at 
Breft, had not been able to replace them at the Ifle 
of France, The Vengeur of fifty-four guns led, 
folbwed by the Bien Aimé of fifty-cight, next the 

Conde 
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Condẽ of forty- four, and next the Duc d' Orleans 
of fifty; theſe were the van: in the centre was the 
8 of ſeventy-four, on board of which M. 
d' Aché hoiſted his flag. The four ſhips which 
formed the rear, were the Saint Louis of fifty, im- 
mediately after the Zodiac, then the Moraſs of 
forty-four, the Sylphide of thirty-fix, and the Duc 
de Bourgogne of ſixty guns, cloſed the line. 
T's To which had bcen the Engliſh admiral's 
ſhip, was condemned at Bengal, ſo that the Engliſh 
line confifted only of ſeven ſhips. Admiral Pocock 
on board the Yarmouth of fixty-four guns, formed 
the centre, and bore down on the French admiral. 
The Tyger of fixty guns, led the Engliſh van, and 
attacked” che Vengeur; the Saliſbury of fifty, ſingled 
out the Bien Aims, and the Elizabeth of ſixty. four, in 
which commodore Stevens hoiſted a broad pendant, 
and was the ſhip a- head of admiral Pocock, paſſing 
the Conde, bore down for the Duc d' Orleans, which 
ranged immediately a-head of M. d'Aché; in con- 
ſequence likewiſe, the Cumberland of ſeventy, 
which was to be next a-ſtern of the Engliſh admiral, 
ſhould have ſteered for the St. Louis, the Newcaſtle 
of fifty for the Moraſs, and the Weymouth of ſixty, 
neglecting the Sylphide, for the Duc de Bourgogne. 
The French began to fire as loon as the Engliſh 
ſhips came within random ſhot: admiral Pocock did 
not return a ſingle ſhot until his ſhip hauled up with 
her broadfide oppoſite ro the Zodiac's, at which 
time the three ſhips in the van were likewiſe got 
into their proper ſtations. Ar fifty-five minutes 
paſt three o'clock, the admiral threw out a fignal to 
engage, and the fire immediately became general 
throughout the line; for the three ſhips of the rear, 
although out of cerfain aim, were within reach of 
chance execution. In five minutes the Sylphide bore 
2Way under the lee of the Todise, although We 
a 
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had only. received the diſtant ſhot of the Newcaſtle 
and Weymouth ; bur ſhe had only been brought 
into the line to add to the apparent conſequence of 
it, In fifteen minutes the Duc de Bourgogne, the 


laſt of the enemy's rear, quitting her ſtation like- 


wiſe, went off in the ſame direction, although 


ſhe had only been expoſed to the fire of the Wey- 


mouth, and was not much damaged. About the 


ſame time the Condé, the third and weakeſt of the 


enemy's van, received a ſhot which diſabled her 


rudder, and obliged her likewiſe to quit the line. 


The Engliſh and French admirals all this time kept 
cloſe, and directed their fire entirely againſt each 
other. The engagement between the two vans was 
fierce, and continued ſo after the Conde bore away. 
The Cumberland ſtill flung up ſo cloſe to the quarter 


of the Yarmouth, that ſhe had not room to wear 


and get into her Ration, and at length backed her 


topſails to obtain it by falling a-ſtern; which ſuc- 


ceeded, but not until ſhe had dropped below her 
opponent the St. Louis, and at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the Yarmouth, which ſhe was to ſecond. 

During this operation, the Newcaſtle and Wey- 


| mouth, in order to keep their proper diſtances, 


backed likewiſe, and both tell below the Moraſs, the 
laſt remaining of the enemy's rear, and were thus 
therefore left without any ſhip to fire at ; but after 
the Cumberland had ſet ſail and gained her proper 
ſtation, the Newcaſtle ſtil] kept back, and failed to 


Cloſe the line, on which theWeymouth hailed her to 


tall ip, which not being attended to, the Weymouth 
hauled her wind, ſat fail, and paſſing to windward of 
the Neu caſtle, came properly into the line, a- breaſt 
of the Moraſs, during which the Cumberland was 
well engaged with the St. Louis, and took off the 
fire of her forward guns, which ſhe had for ſome 
time employed — the quarter of the Yarmouth. 


Admiral 
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admiral Pocock had thrown out repeated ſignals for 

the rear to form in order, and now continued them 

for the Newcaſtle. A great exploſion of powder had 
blown up in the Zodiac, another in the Bien Aimé; 
the Moraſs, although by much the weakeſt of the 
enemy's ſhips, bad fought with as much activity as 
any of them ; and when attacked with the freſh and 
ſuperior fire of the Weymouth, ſtood it with great loſs 
for ten minutes, when ſhe quitted the line greatly 
ſhattered, The French admiral continued to make 
ſignals for his fugitive ſhips to come into the line, 
but in vain. 

The engagement had continued an hour and a 
half, when the T'yger, which led the Engliſh van, 
having loſt her fore top- ſail-yard, could not keep her 

ſtation, but fell ſlanting a-head of her opponent, the 

Vengeur, on which that ſhip, being juſt then favour- 

ed by a ſmall change of the wind, hauled up, and be- 

gan to get to windward of the Tyger's quarter, over 
which he would then have had every advantage, and 
with ſufficient reſiſtance againſt the Saliſbury behind. 

By this time the Comte de Provence, with the Dili- 

gente, were advanced from Pondicherry within a 
league of the battle. Notwithſtanding this, d'Ache, 

finding that thoſe of his ſhips which had bore away 

did not return, made the general ſignal, and bore 

down toward them; . intending afterward to take up 

the Comte de Provence, and with her to wait the re- 
newal of the engagement, if the Engliſh choſe : but 
the rigging of almoſt every ſhip in their line was fo 
exceſſively damaged, that the French out- ſailed them 
three feet to one; on which Mr, Pocock havled down. 
the flag of battle *, Had 


* The arrangement and force of the two fleets in this action is ſta- 
ted as follows, in a MS, communicated by Mr. Ives to the Author, 
ENGLISH FLEE F. 


Ships. Guns. Commanders, Killed. Wounded, 
Tyger— 60 Capt. Latham 4 12 
Saliſbury « 50 —— Somerſet $ 16 


vol. v. D d Elizabeth 


* — 3 i, — 
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Had the ſpirit and conduct of admiral Pocock been as 
well fecondedd by ſome of his captains as it was by 
others, there 1s great reaſon to believe that the French 


naval power had been as effectually deſtroy ed in Aſia, 
as it afterward was in Europe. 

The Engliſh fleet came to an anchor the next 
morning about twelve leagues to the fourth of Poudi- 
cherry: but the French had ſuffered fo much leſs aloft, 
that they anchored at ten o'clock at night in the Toad 
of Allanparve, fifteen miles to the windward of the 


Engliſh. Here the Bien Aime parted from her an- 


he: was driven into the ſurf, and ſtranded: the ſhip 
was totally loſt but all the men, and moſt of the can- 


non and ſtores, were ſaved. 
Tae verv day that Lally landed, he cauſed one 
thouſand European troops, and as many fepoys, to be- 


gin DEI arch to Fort St. David, under the command 


Ships. Guns. Commanders. Killed. Wounded. 
1 Commodore Stevens? 
e 1 Kempenfelt 1 1 11 
a Admiral Pocock 3 
Yarmouth 6 Capt. Harriſon } yy Is 
Cumberland 66 — Brereton. a 7 13 
Newcaſtle- 50 ¼— Legge 2 
Weymouth 60 — Vincent 3 
| 29 89 
FRENCH F-L-E FT: | 
Ships. Guns. Commanders, Killed. 
Le Duc d' Orleans Oo M. Sourville 12 
Le St Louis 60 M. Johannes 13 
Le Vengeur „ M. Pallier 13 
Le Zodiac - 74 M. d' Ache, Lieut, Gen. 35 
Le Duc de Bourgogne 58 M. Bovet | 6 
Le Duc de Conde 50 7 
Le Bien Aim 74 | 40 
Le Meraese 38 32 
Le phie — 36 3 
; 161 


About 360 wounded, of which 115 were on board the Zodiac, 
The dilparity of the total loſs was more than four to one, and far ex- 
ceeded the diſproporticn of the numbers on board « the French fleet, 
including land fugces, having 5009 men, the Englith 3000, 


c 
O 
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of the Count d' Eſtaign, who had landed with him. 
This vigour and activity might have advanced the in- 
tereſts of the French, if his imperious temper had not 
preſently alienated the affections both of natives and 
Europeans. The firſt of theſe he offended paſt repa- 
ration, by compelling them to depart from the cuſ- 
toms in which they had ever been bred. Among the 
Indians it is a moſt ſacred obligation for each indi- 
vidual to follow the employment in which his parents 
and anceſtors have been from time immemorial enga- 
ged. This cuſtom is adhered to in the moſt abſurd 
manner poſſible; but it is the folly of it that has per- 
haps made them fo tenacious of it: a cooley, who 
carries a burden on his head, will not carry it on his 
ſhoulder : diſtinctions likewiſe prevail among the ſol- 
diery, for the man who rides, will not cut the graſs 
that is to feed his horſe, nor the ſepoy dig the trench 
which is to protect him from the ſhot of the enemy. 
Lally not only compelled theſe lower tribes to work 
indiſcriminately, but preſſed into his tervice others, 
whoſe ſtations exempted them from all menial em- 
ployments. 1 
Many additions and improvements had been made 
in the fortifications of Fort St. David, by Mr. Robins, 
whom the company had ſent out from England for 
that purpoſe; but his premature death unfortunately 
prevented the completion of his deſigns. On the 16th 
of May, the French batteries began to play upon the 
tort. The whole of that month elapſed before admi- 
ral Pocock could gain any intelligence of the motions 
of the French by land, or beat up ſo far to the north- 
ward as to get within fight of the French fleet. At 
length he made the road of Pondicherry, where the 
French ſquadron had laid at anchor ever ſince the en- 
gagement. M. d' Aché, at fight of the Engliſh fleet, 
called a council of his captains, with the governor and 
council of the town, who refolved that it was expedi- 

OI D-d-2- ent 
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ent for the ſhips to remain moored as cloſe as poſſible 
to the ſhore, that they might receive the affiſtance of 
the guns along the ſtrand ; but Lally, who repaired 


with all ſpeed to the preſidency on the firſt news of the 


ſtate of affairs, over-ruled this reſolution; he proteſted 
againſt the diſgrace of not meeting the Englith in the 
open fea, and fent on board four hundred Laſcars, to 
ſerve in the ſhips. Hereupon d'Ache weighed ap- 


chor with his eight principal ſhips, now manned with 


three thouſand two hundred men ; but inſtead of bear- 
ing down to admiral Pocock, who could not work up 
to him, he kept the wind, plying for Fort St. David, 
which ſurrendered the day after; in the garriſon of 
which were the crews of the Tryton and Bridge— 
water. 18 „„ 
The affairs of the French continued greatly embar- 
rafſed notwithſtanding this ſucceſs : Lally, being in 
great want of money, exacted a loan on the Danes at 
Trinquebar, and another on the Dutch at Negapat- 


nam: he alſo determined to procure ſome by attacking 


the petty ſtate of Tanjour, which lies more to the 
ſouthward ; the king of that country having refuſed to 


_ tupply his neceſſities. He laid fiege to the capital; 
but after continuing before it ſeveral days, in which 


time he even made a practicable breach, the ſkill of 


ſome Englith gunners, the want of proviſions and am- 
munition, and the diforders which reigned in his army, 


obliged bim to defift, to return without the money, 


and with the mortification of being beaten from a 


place only fortificd after the Indian manner. 


On the 3d of July, three of the Engliſh company's 
ſhips arrived in the road of Madraſs, having on board 
money, merchandize, and ſtores. They narrowly 


eſcaped being taken by the French fleet; the council 
of Pondicherry, after the departure of Lally, had re- 
called their admiral from his cruiſe, anxious both for 
their own fafety, and for that of their fleet. If ary 

timid 


& 
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timid ſpirit had not prevailed, theſe ſhips would have 
been taken, and furniſhed the enemy with the ſpecie 
which had been ſought for from the truitleſs and diſ-- 
graceful expedition to Tanjour. 

On the 2d of Auguſt, 1758, the two fleets ap- 
proached each other in the open ſea; when they each 
formed in line of battle. Admiral Pocock, perceiv- 
ing that the Comte de Provence, which led the 
enemy's van, was the ſtouteſt ſhip in their fleet next 
the admiral's, ordered the Elizabeth, on board of 
which was commodore Stevens, to take the ſame 
ſituation in his own line, inſtead of the Tyger, to 
which it had been allotted in the laſt engagement. 
At eleven o'clock in the morning, the wind died away, 
and left the Engliſh fleet quite becalmed 3 but the 
enemy continued to have a light breeze from the 
land, with which they ſtood on, their line extending 
eaſt and weſt, and paſſed the rear of the Engliſh line 
nearly at right angles, without firing a ſingle ſhot, al- 
though they had the faireſt opportunity of raking ' 
and diſabling the Cumberland and Newcaſtle, which 
were the two ſternmoſt ſhips; and all the other lay 
helpleſs in the calm, with their ſterns toward the ene- 
my. At noon the ſea breeze ſprung up from the 
ſouth-weſt, which gave the wind to the Engliſh ſhips; 
both ſquadrons formed their lines a-new to the wind, 
and at twenty minutes paſt twelve, admiral Pocock 
made the fignal to bear down. 

In this engagement the Comte de Provence ſup- 
plied the place of the Bien Aime, which, as obſerved 
already, was loſt, The Engliſh line was formed with 
more regularity than that of the French; and at 
twenty minutes paſt one, the ſignal for engaging was 
thrown out by admiral Pocock. The commanders 
in chief on both ſides, as in the former engagement, 
were in the centre of their reſpective lines; the fire 
on both ſides was as hot as poſſible, but the* French 
fired 
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fired high, the Engliſh only at the hulls, and both 


with much certainty, for they were near, the ſea 


ſmooth, and the breeze light. In ten minutes the 


mizen of the Comte de Provence took fire, which ob- 
liged her to bear away, and cut away the maſt. The 
Duc de Bourgogne took her place againſt the Eliza- 
beth. A little after, the wheel of the Zodiac's rud- 


der was carried away by a ſhot from the Yarmouth, 


to repair which, ſhe paſſed under the lee of the Duc 
d'Orieans, and no ſooner returned again into the line, 


than one of her lower-deck guns in the gun-room, 


burſt, and beat through the deck above. This mis- 
chance was foon followed by a greater, for the bulk- 


bead of her powder-room took fire ; whilſt extin- 


guiſhipg it, the rudder again gave way, and the ſhip 


fell foul of the Duc d' Orleans, her ſecond a-head 5 


and both, whilſt diſentavgling, were expoſed almoſt 


een to the hotteſt fire from the Varmouth and 
the Tyger. The Condé and the Moraſs were by 


this time beaten out of the line; and at eight mi- 


nutes after two, the Zodiac, as ſoon as diſengaged, bore 


away, as in fifteen minutes more did the other five 


ſhips not yet gone; each crowding all the fail they 


could carry, and even cutting their boats adrift, to 


make more way. The Engliſh admiral then threw 


out the ſignal for a general chaſe ; bur in leſs than 
ten minutes all the enemy's ſhips were got out of cer- 
tain ſhot ; and at fix o'clock their hindmoſt were five 
miles from the foremoſt of the Engliſh ſhips, which 
then ceaſed the chaſe, and after getting together again, 
hauled the wind, and at eight anchored off Carical, 


About three miles from the ſhore. D*Ache lecred 
for Pondicherry. 


N otwithſtanding the irregularity and ſhort continu- 
ance of the fight, the French ſuffered as much in it 
as in the former engagement, although they then had 


12 = thouland c hundred more men on board. T heir 
| killed 
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killed and wounded amounted to near ſix hundred; 
the Zodiac had thirty-three killed, and one hundred 
and fifty-one dangerouſly wounded. In the whole of 
the Engliſh ſquadron, only thirty-one were Killed, and 
one hundred and fixty -fix wounded. Both ſquadrons 
3 in proportion to the manner in which the ene- 

my fought; the French ſuffered in their bulls and 
crews, whilſt the Enghth bar were ſo much dama- 
ged in their rigging, that if a freſh gale had a iſen du- 
Ting the engagement, ſeveral of their maſis muſt have 
gone by the board, for want of the ſhrouds, ſtays, and 
other ſecurities, which the enemy's ſhot and langrain 
had cut away. Both Mr. Pocock and M. d' Achẽ were 
wounded by ſplinters, and conimodore Stevens re- 
ceived a muſket ball which lodged in his ſhoulder, 
and was ſeen to be ſhot with aim by a French officer *. 
Three days after this engagement, a ſnow, called 
the Rubys, from the iſland of Mauritius, anchored in 
the road of Negapatnam ; of which, as ſoon as Mr. Po- 
cock received information, he detached one of the 
thips of his {quadron, whoſe boats cut the ſnow out of 
the road, within gun- ſhot of the Dutch flag, and the 
fort did not fire to protect her, but after ward remon- 
ftrated againſt the offence. A few days after. a Dutch 
thip from Batavia, of five hundred tons, bavipg thirty 
thouſand pounds in dollars on board, anchored in the 
road of Pondicherry. This ſhip the French admiral 
immediately ſeized as repriſa] for the ſuppoſed conni- 
vance of the government of Ping, in not pro- 
tecting the Rub; ys, according to the rights of a neutral 
port. 

M. d' Aché Sund his ſhips ſo mich diſabled, that 
he had no longer any ftomach for fighting ; he there- 
fore reſolyed to proceed to the Iſle of France. Lally 
arrived at Pondicherry on the 28th of Auguft, 198 


* Orne Kitory, Vol. II. p. 331. 
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he ſummoned a mixed council of the adminiſtration 

and the army, who concurred in remonſtrating to the 
admiral on the reſolution he had formed, and urged 
the neceſſity of his once more meeting the Britiſh fleet, 
or at leaſt remaining in the road of Pondicherry with 
his own, whilſt theirs continued on the coaſt. All 


the captains in the French fleet concurred with their 
commander in opinion, that the one was impractica- 
ble and the other not adviſeable. Five hundred failors 


and marines were, however, left to ſerve on ſhore ; 


and on the 3d of September, the fleet failed for the 


Iſle of France. 
On the 18th of Ottober, a veſſel arrived from Eu- 
rope at Pondicherry with one hundred thouſand ru- 
pees, which enabled Lally to begin his operations, al- 


though deprived of aid from a fleet. By this time the 


general, by his diſſatisfactions and turbulent paſſions, 
had rendered himſelf extremely unpopular both to the 


_ officers and inhabitants of Pondicherry; with theſe bad 
humours predominating, the army ſet forward to be- 


ſiege Madraſs *. Mr. Pigot was governor of this ſettle- 
ment; colonel] Draper and major Brereton commanded 
the troops. While the town was defended with great ſpi- 


rit within, ſallies were continually made, and detached 


parties, ſent out to beſet the roads through which the 
enemy's convoys were to paſs. Reinforcements, amount- 
ing to about 600 men, had been received in the Pitt, 
London and Warren Eaſt Indiamen juſt before, which 
proved highly ſerviceable in the defence of the place +. 


In one of the rencounters which happened between 


detachments, the Count d'Eſtaign was taken priſoner, 
in conſequence of his own miſtake. Being on horſe- 


back, he came galloping down to the rear of the 


Engliſh grenadiers, whom, beipg ſhort-fighted, or 


5 December; 1758. 
+ MS, communicated by Mr. Ives. 


perhaps 
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perhaps not ſeeing at all through the ſmoke, he took 
for French troops. He did not perceive his miſtake 
until within a few yards, when his horſe ſtumbling, 
threw him, and before he could recover himſelf, he was 
ſeized by two drummers, who had their ſwords drawn 
to ſtab him, but at that inſtant an Engliſh officer, who 
ſaw the tranſaction, interpoſing, reſcued him, and, as 
ſoon as his rank was known, cauſed him to be ent 
away with an officer and file of men to the fort. D'E- 
ſtaign had been extremely aſſiduous in the ſiege of 
Fort St. David, and poſſeſſed all the qualities of an 
active partizan. 
Alfter a ſiege of more than two months, the French 
were obliged to abandon their enterprize againſt Ma- 
draſs*, and thereby renounce for ever all their ſan- 
guine hopes, built on the ſtrength which they pol- 
lefled in that part of the world. In theſe proceed- 
ings the Britiſh fleet could take no part. 
___ Whilſt theſe tranſactions took place in the Carnatic, 
the army at Bengal took the field under major Brere- 
ton, and procceding to the ſouthward, poſſeſſed them- 
{elves of the important town and fort of Conjiveram. 
About the ſame time, the city of Maſulipatam was 
ſtormed and taken by major Forde. By theſe ſtrokes 
the French trade on the coaſt of Coromandel was 
confined to Pondicherry, and a few inconliderable pla- 
ces; and the traffic of the whole ſhore, for an extent 
of 800 miles of a populous and manufacturing coun- 
try, was entirely in the hands of the Englith company. 
Encouraged by theſe ſuccefles, a body of about 1205 
men, Europeans and ſepoys, under the command ot 
major Brereton, advanced farther, and attempred to 
diſlodge an army of French and their contederate In- 
_ dians, encamped under the cannon of a fort of Indian 
conſtruction. The acquiſition of this place would 
have been highly advantageous ; but here aur army 


* February, 1759. | 
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was obliged to retire, with a loſs of between three and 
four hu ndred killed and wounded. 
General Lally, animated with this and ſome flight- 


er advantages, threatened the ſiege of Trichenopoly, 


and the French affairs ſeemed again to revive. But 
it was only a momentary gleam, To check his pro- 
greſs, colonel Coote, at the head of the greateſt body 


he could draw together on that coaſt, inveſted Wan- 


dewaſh, took the place in three days, and made the 


garriſon priſoners of war. From thence he paſſed with 


rapidity to Carongoly; the ſiege of which town he 
preſſed with ſuch diligence, that, in four days fromm 
the opening his batteries, he obliged the garriſon to 


march out. 


_ This progreſs alarmed general Lally; be called large 
detachments i in from every fide ; and knowing the im- 
portance of Wandewath, made all his efforts to recover 
it, He puſhed forward the ſiege with the utmoſt vi- 


Sour, hoping to take the town before colonel Coote 


2 
could arrive to its relief. But the colonel marched with 


equal diligence, and arrived about the time when the 
French had made a practicable breach. His army 
conſiſtedof 1700 Europeans, and between 9 and 10,000 
blacks. The engagement was long and obſtinate; but 
at length the French gave way. It was a total rout; 
they abandoned their camp, their cannon, and all the 
implements of the fiege. They left a thouſand killed 


An ounded on the field of battle. Among the pri- 


ſoners were brigadicr-peneral Buſſy; the chevalier 
Godeville, QuArter- -maſter- -general ; lieutenant-colonel 
Murphy, and eleven inferior officers, who were all 
wounded. Lally fled with his broken troops in de- 


{pair to Pondicherry. 


Of the Engliſh in this «ion; near 200 were killed 
and wounded; in particular the death of the gallant 
major Brereton was much regretted. Of the blacks, 
about ſcventy were wounded or flain, 


Except 
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Except the battle of Plaiſſy, which effected the revo- 


lution in Bengal, this action was the moſt conſiderable 
in its conſequences of any in which our troops h:d ever 
been engaged in India. This was fought in part 
againſt European troops, headed by an able general. 
The diſpoſitions for the battle, and the conduct of co- 
lonel Coote in the engagement, merit every honour. 
This victory was purſued with a ſpirit equal to that 
by which it was won. Chittiput was taken in a few 
days after ; and the army, being allowed no repoſe, was 
marched directly from thence to Arcot, the capital of 
this immenſe province. The ſiege was opened on the 
- 5th of February, 1760, and the fort ſurrendered on the 
10th : near 300 Europeans were made priſoners of war. 
When the French navy no longer continued on the 
coaſt, admiral Pocock proceeded with his fleet to 
Bombay, there to careen and otherwiſe refit his ſhips. 
Whilſt he continued there, he diſpatched the Sunder- 
Jand, of 60 guns, commanded by capt. Grant, with 
ſome of the company's ſhips of war, and a large num- 
ber of tranſport veſſels, having on board all the force 
which could be collected, whether European or ſe- 
poys, under the command of capt. Maitland, of the 
artillery. This armament was deſtined to attack Su- 
rat, which was then poſſeſſed by the powers of the 
country, the ſadee or governor of which place had 
greatly interrupted the company's trade, being devoted 
to the intereſts of France, This expedition had well 
nigh failed, thro' the great tatizue which the troops 
. endured, and the conſequent deleriions among them. 
The enemy being ftrengthencd by ſome French for- 
ces, did great exccution ; but the gallant capt. Mait- 
land ſurmounted all theſe obſtacles, an took the place 
by orm, about the middle of March, 1759. Capt. 
Grant, the naval commander in chief, died on this ex- 
pedition; ; allo capt. Trunk, the chief engineer in the 
company's ſervice, and ſome other oificers of rank“. 


* MS, by Mr, Ives, communicated to the Author, 
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Thus did admiral Pocock employ his whole time in 
ſome uſeful operation. His ſhips being refitted, he ſail- 
ed round to the eaſtward, there to wait the return of the 
French fleet; but being informed, whilſt he lay at Nega- 
patnam, by a Daniſh ſhip, that 12 ſail of French ſhips 
were in Ceylon, the whole ſquadron weighed on the 
3oth of June, and ſoon after came to the mouth of the 
harbour of Trinconomaly in that iſland; but inſtead of 
meeting with the French fleet there, five company's hips | 
from England joined him, having proviſions and ſtores 
for his fleet, which vielded him a ſeaſonable fupply. 

M. d'Ache, on his arrival at the Iſle of France, found 
three men of war, under the command of M. d'A- 

uille *; but a ſcarcity of proviſions in that ſettlement 
retarded the ſailing of the fleet; and he was obliged to 
ſend to the Wand of Madagaſcar, and even to the cape 
of Good Hope, for a ſupply ; at which laſt place large 
quantities were procured, but on very high terms. 
On the 2oth of Avguſt, 17 59, the two fleets came 
in ſight of cach other near the iſ)and of Ceylon; but 
the currents, ſqualls of wind, fogs, and other impedi- 
ments, kept them aſunder until the toth of Septem- 
ber, when they again fell in with each other, off Fort 
St. David. The French being fartheſt out at ſea, 
Jay to in a line of battle a-head, with their heads to 
the eaſt: the Engliſh having the wind, came down a- 
breaſt, and at two in the afternoon were within gun- 
thot, when each ſhip edged to get into the ſtation 
:long-lide of its allotted antagoniſt. „ 

The Engliſh fleet confiſted of nine ſhips of the line, 
attended by the Queenſborough frigate, two of the com- 
pany's ſhips, and the Protector, converted into a fire- 
hip. The French were eleven fail of the line, of which 
four were of the navy of France, and they had three 
trigates under their lee. The Englith were prevented 
trom torming their line with as much regularity as the 

* Theſe three ſhips were in company with the Duc de Chartres, when 
taken by the Windſor, but eſcaped, See p. 194. l 
enemy, 
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enemy; who were waiting for them, drawn up in or- 
der of battle. 

'The French line was led by the Actif, of 64 guns, 
one of the king's ſhips; ſhe was followed by the Mi- 
notaur, another of the king's ſhips, of 74 guns, on 
board of which M. d'A Aguille bore the flag of rear- ad- 
miral; three of the company's ſhips, Duc d' Orleans 
54, St. Louis 56, Vengeur 64, came next: theſe five 
formed the van. M. d' Aché, in the Zodiac, hoiſted 
his flag in the centre, ſupported by the Comte de Pro- 
vence, 74 guns; the four others of the rear diviſion 
were the Duc de Bourgogne 54, IIluſtre 64, Fortunee 
64, and the Centaur 68; of which only the Illuſtre 
was a king's ſhip, 

Ihe Elizabeth, of 64 guns, led the Englith line; 

followed by the Newcaſtle of 50, Tiger 60, and the 
Grafton 68, in which laſt was Mr. Stevens, now a rear 
admiral ; theſe four were the van: vice-admiral Po- 
cock, in the Yarmouth of 66, was in the centre; fol- 
lowed by the Cumberland now mounting only 58, 
the Saliſbury 50, the Sunderland 60 ; and the Wey- 
mouth of 60 cloſed the rear. The total battery of 
the French ſquadron exceeded the Engliſh by 174 
guns, and conſequently by 87 in action. 

The Grafton was the firſt ſhip up, and whilſt pre- 
ſenting her broadfide, fell abreaſt of the Zodiac, whom 
Mr. Pocock, as in the two engagements of the laſt | 
year, intended to reſerve for himſelf. M. d'Ache im- 
mediately threw out the ſignal of battle, and began 
to fire on the Grafton at a quarter paſt two o'clock ; 
but admiral Stevens waited for the fignal of his ſu- 
perior officer, which appeared five minutes after, when 
the Yarmouth was very near, and ranged againſt the 
Comte de Provence. The firing then became general 
through both lines; but the Sunderland, the laſt but 
one of the Engliſh line, ſailing very ill, kept back the 
Weymouth behind her. By this miſchance the Sa- 
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liſbury, which was much the weakeſt ſhip, being only 
50 guns, and they only 18 and 9g pounders, ranged 
unſupported againſt the Illuſtre, and ſuſtained likewiſe 


the fre of the Fortunee, behind which, at leaſt, the 


Sunderland ſhould have taken her up, In this ſtate 
of the action the conſequence was equal to the diſpa- 
rity, and in 15 minutes the fall of the Sali{bury's main- 
top-gallant, and then her top- ſail, obliged her to quit 
the line : but by this time the Sunderland Org 
a-head, engaged the Illuſtre. The three ſhips of tbe 
Engliſh van a-head of the Grafton, had luckily fallen 
ſoon, and in good order, into their ſtations ; and in 
leſs than a quarter of an hour the Actif, which was 
oppoſed to the Elizabeth, took fire, which brought the 


crew from the batteries; and the Elizabeth tak ing 


advantage of their confuſion, poured in her broadſides 


with great ſpirit, and ſoon drove her antagoniſt out of 


the line to extinguiſh the fire; the Elizabeth ſtill edg- 
ing upon her, was ſtopped. by the Minotaur ſtarting 


forward: which obliged ber to haul her wind again; 


and this operation ſhot her beyond the line of action. 
The Newcaſtle then took up the Minotaur, although 


2 50toa 74; and the Tyger, the captain of which 


had been blamed in a tormer engagement, ſupported 

the Neucaſtle, by taking on himſelt the fire of the two 
next ſhips. The tight between theſe five continued 
with the utmoſt violence for ſeventy minutes, when 
neither the Newcaſtle nor T'yger had a ail under com- 
mand; on which rear-admiral Stevens, who had left 
the Zodiac to the Yarmouth, and had beaten the Ven- 


geur out of the line, came between, and ſecing the rwo 


lips of the French line next beyond the Vengeur, 
much crippled, ſet forward to engage the Minotaur; 
and his broadſide, as he was paſſing on, drove the St. 
Louis out of the line. In the rear, the Sunderland, 
which had taken up the Illuſtre, was likewiſe attacked 
by her follower the Fortunce, and before ſhe had fired 
three 
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three rounds, her main-top-ſail fell, and her head-bra- 
ces being likewiſe ſhot away, her fore-top-ſail ſwung 
a-back, which made her fall a-ſtern of both her anta- 
goniſts. At ten minutes paſt three, the Comte de Pro- 
vence, which had ſtood the Yarmouth, and was after— 
ward taken up by the Cumberland, likewiſe left the 
line to refit her rigging; as did the Duc de Bourgogne, 
which had divided her fire between the Cumberland 
and the Salifbury, and received theirs, divided likewiſe, 
in return. The Weymouth, by what accident we do 
not find, was Kept a-ſtern in the rear; but at 3 o'clock 
the Saliſbury came again into the engagement; and 
on the French fide the Illuſtre, ſeeing the two ſhips 
before her gane, cloſed up to the Zodiac. At four 
o'clock the only ſhips engaged were, the Minotaur and 
Duc d' Orleans againſt the Grafton, the Zodiac againſt 
the Yarmouth, the Illuſtre againſt the Cumberland, 
and the Fortune and Centaur againſt the Saliſbury and 
Sunderland. The pilot of the Zodiac ſeeing, as he 
thought, the Fortunee and Centaur going off likewiſe, 
put the helm a-lee without order *; and as M. d'Ache 
was running to correct him, a grape-ſhot carried off 
the fleſh of his thigh to the bone: he fell ſenſeleſs 
among four or five who were killed, or ſtruck down 

with him. The captain of the Zodiac had been killed 
an hour before, and the officer who took the command 
aſter the admiral fell, wore the ſhip to rejoin thoſe com- 
rades which had already left the line. The Centaur, 
Illuſtre, and Minotaur, thinking ſuch was the will of 
their admiral, wore likewiſe, and ſet fail to accompany 
him. The Engliſh ſhips, ſtill in action, endeavoured 


* This circumſtance is related by Mr. Orme; the reader 1s left to 
form his own opinion of the probability of the fact. Through the 
courſe of this work we have ever been ready to do jultice to the con- 
duct of the enemy, yet we cannot tuffer this palliauon of a flight to. 
paſs without remark, as it ſayours ſo much of national affectation. 
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to follow them, but were ſoon left out of gun-ſhot, 
and all firing ceaſed at ten minutes paſt four o'clock. 
In this engagement the rear diviſion ſuffered much 


leſs than the van. On board the Weymouth which 


Cloſed the rear, not a man was either killed or woun- 


ded *, and in the Sunderland a-head of her, the whole 


loſs was only two men killed; nevertheleſs the Cen- 
taur, the laſt of the enemy's rear, ſuffered as much in 
her maſts and rigging from their fire as any of the 


other ſhips of the French line, who were cloſely en- 


gaged; and her captain, Sourville the elder, was killed. 
The Tyger ſuffered the moſt of any, having nearly 
half of the number on board either killed or wounded. 
In the Newcaſtle, captain Michie, a young officer of 
diſtinguiſhed gallantry was killed; as were Mr. Jackſon 
the firſt lieutenant of the Tyger, captain Gore who 


commanded the marines in the Elizabeth, and the 


maſter of the Yarmouth. The whole amount of killed 
and wounded was between 3 and 400 men, None of 
the Engliſh ſhips after the engagement could ſet half 
their ſails, and the Newcaſtle and Tyger were taken 
into tow by the Elizabeth and Weymouth. The loſs 
of the enemy muſt have been much more conſiderable, 
as the Engliſh in battle always fire at the hull of the 
1hip, and the French ſquadron was crowded with men. 
We have related thus circumſtantially the battles 
fought between admiral Pocock and M. d' Achẽ, 
as three general engagements, within the ſpace of 
eighteen months, between the ſame fleets, under the 
ſame commanders, are very ſingular and memorable 
events; and as they eſtabliſh, beyond the reach of 
cavil, the ſuperiority of Great Britain in naval con- 


_refts. It is very remarkable that in theſe ſpirited 


cc She could not,“ ſays Mr. Ives, “ get into the fight, to the in- 

expreſſible mortification of her commander. The Sunderland could 
engage but for the ſpace of half an hour,” MS, . 

actions 
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actions, not a ſhip on either ſide was either taken or 
ſunk. 

Admiral Pocock's fleet was Gen got into a proper 
condition for another action, and braved the French. 
fleet before Pondicherry, where 1t had taken ſhelter, 
and lay under its cannon, utterly averſe to any farther 
conflict. 

Affairs were in this fituation when admiral Corniſh 
arrived on the coaſt of Coromandel, and joined Po- 
cock, by which Great Britain attained as decided a ſu- 
periority in ſtrength, as ſhe poſſeſſed before in courage 
and ability, ſo that the French no longer appeared 
in thoſe ſeas. Moſt of their ſhips went off, as it 
was thought, to the Iſle of France; whereupon the 
French affairs ſunk rapidly to ruin, On the fifth 
of April the important fortreſs of Caracal ſur- 


rendered to the ſea and land forces under admiral _ 


Corniſh and major Monckton ; by the reduction of 
which, and two other places of leſs importance, the 
French were circumſcribed within the walls of Pon- 
dicherry.—In order to connect the important events 
in the Eaſt- Indies, we have been obliged to anticipate 
the latter tranſactions there, by relating the occur- 
rences of the year 1760, rather too early. 
The French were not the only enemies with which the 
Engliſh had to cope in the Eaſt. 'i he Dutch poſſeſſed 
a ſtrong fort at Chinchura, on the Ganges, and were 
charged with aiming to engroſs the whole trade of 
ſaltpetre. For this purpoſe the governor of Batavia 
equipped an armament of ſeven ſhips, having on 


board five hundred European troops, and fix hundred 


Malayeſe, under the command of colonel Ruſſel. 
The Engliſh, having totally ſubdued they French in 
Bengal, and moulded the country government to 
their wiſhes, were reſolved not to ſuffer a new power 
_ to eſtabliſh itſelf, which by leaguing with the Nabob 
might ſhake their eftabliſhment ; for although 
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Mear Jaſſier was a prince of their own creation, yet 


they placed no dependence on his grateful attach- 


ments, being ſepfible that force would alone ſecure 


to them what force had effected. | 

Colonel Clive then preſided at Calcutta, and af- 
ſuming an authority, which upon no principle of 
juſtice he could be ſaid to poſſeſs, peremptorily 
forbad the Dutch commodore landing his troops, or 
proceeding up the river to his own factory. The 


Dutchman, in revenge for this affront, took ſome 


fmall veſſels on the river, and ſtopped the Calcutta 


| Indiaman, who was failing down on her paſſage to 


Europe. The Britiſh fleet, being cn the coaſt of 
Coromandel, could yield no aſſiſtance ; ſo that colonel 


Clive gave directions to three of the company's 


ſhips, which lay at anchor off Calcutta, to attack the 
Dutch armament, and, notwithſtanding the great 
diſproportion of force, after a ſhort engagement, one 
of the Dutchmen was run aſhore, whilſt two other 
flipped their cables and bore away ; the commodore 
thereupon ſtruck his flag to the Calcutta, and the 
other three ſhips followed the example of their com- 
mander. This victory was obtained without the loſs 
of a man on the fide of the Engliſh. The three 
ſhips which performed this atchievement were, the 
Calcutta. c:ptain Wilſon, the Duke of Dorſet, cap- 


_ tain Forteſter, and the Hardwick, The Dutch had 


a number ct men killed. 

The ſhips being thus diſpoſed of, Clive de- 
tached colonel Ford, at the head of five hun- 
dred men, to attack the troops which had been 
landed, and were on their march to Chinchura. On 


the twenty - fifth of November, this ſmall bod 


of troops fought and conquered the Dutch army, 
although one thouſand one hundred ſtrong. Theſe 
fucceiies produced an accommodation; and a mutual 
engagement being entered into, hoſtilities ceaſed. 

Above 
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Above three hundred of the Dutch, which had 


been made priſoners, entered into the ſervice of 
Great Britain; the reſt embarked on board their 
ſhips, which were reſtored as ſoon as the peace was 
ratified, and departed for Batavia. 

Thus Great Britain, emerged from the rubbiſh 
of low principles and timid conduct, became at 
once the pride and terror of Europe ; acting in a 
manner not unworthy the moſt illuſtrious periods 
of her hiſtory. The miniſter had diffuſed a ſpirit 
into every department, which before his admint- 
tration had been fatally ſuppreſſed. The moſt in- 
trep:d and experienced commanders were appointed ; 
and the nation was perfectly recovered from that 
fatal ſtate of imbecillity, into which it had funk at 
the commencement of the war“ 


In 


* Every thing,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, “has its day: through the reigns 
of Wilſiem and Anne, no proſperous event paſſed undig: zificd by poetry : 
in the laſt war, When France was diſgraced and overpowered 1n every 
quarter of the globe; when Spain coming to her aſſiſtance only ſhared her 
calamities, and the name of an Eng: iſhman was reverenced through Europe, 
no poct was heard amid ſt the general acclamation ; ; the fame of our counſel- 

lors and Lerces was intruſted to the Gazette.“ 


Lives of the Poets, under the article PRIOR, 


We hope therefore to be acquitted by our rea lers in general, ſhould we 
be charged with departing from the dignity of hiſtory, by giving the fol- 
lowing long, writen by Paul Whitehead, Efq; at the cloſe of this anus 
mirabilis, 24 it well deſerves to be reſcued from that oblivion to which 


fugitive pieces are generally conſigned, and ferves to convey a very juſt 
idea of the ſpirit ot the times. | = 


In ſtory we're told, 
Ho our monarchs of old 
O'er France ſpread their royal domain; 
But no annals can thow 
Their pride laid fo low, 
As when brave Georpe the Second did reign, 


Of Roman and Greek 
Let fame no moe ſpeak, 
How their arms the old world did ſubdue; 
Through the nations arcund 
Let our trumpets now ſound, 
How Britons have conquer'd the new. 


F . | Eaft, 
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In this proſperous ſtate of affairs, the kings of 
Great Britain and Pruiha proffered peace to the mo- 
narch of France, who had this year been reduced to 
the neceſſity of itopping payment for ſeveral of the 
public debts ; notwithſtanding which, the miniſters 
of Louis XV. as they did not expect, from their 
ſituation, very advantageous or honourable terms, 
reſolved to act in one inſtince the Roman part, and 
ſtill hold out, determined to hazard the laſt extre- 
mitics; perhaps hoping ſomething favourable from 


the fortune of their allies, ſince their own had de- 


ſerted them; and reſolving to contract their plan, 


and make one ſtrong effort in one part, rather than 


unprofitably to waſte their ſtrength upon inferior 
objects. This effort could be made with any pro- 


Eaft, weſt, north and ſouth, 
Our cannon's loud mouth 
Shall the rights of our monarch maintain; 3 
On America s ſtrand, 
Amherſt limits the land ; 
Boſcawen gives law on the main. 


Each port and each town, 
We ſtill make our own; 
Care ws, Crown Point, Niagar; 
Gul) HEY Sc 2egal, 
Queboe's mighty fall, 
Shall prove we've no equal in war. 


Though Conflans dar'd boaſt, 
He d conquer our coaſt, 
Our thunder ſoon made Monſieur mute; 
Brave Hawke wing'd his way, 
Then bounc'd on his prey, 
And gave him an Engliſh ſalute, 


At Mindea you know 
How we conquer'd the foe, 
While home ward their army now ſteals ; 
_ * Though,” they cry'd, ** Britiſh bands 
« Are too hard for our hands, 
“ Begar we can beat them in heels.” 


While our heroes from home 
For Jaurels now roam, 
Should the flat-bettom'd boats but appear; 
Our miliv1a ſhajl ſhow, 
No wooden-ſhoe'd foe 
Can with freemen in battle compare. 


ſpect 
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ſpect of ſucceſs only in Germany; but the ſupplies 
neceſſary for this great charge were difficult to a 
nation whole trade was wholly detiroycd. On this 
occaſion the King threw his own plate into the pub- 
lic ſtock ; at the ſame time, inviting his ſubjects to 
contribute in the fame manner from their private 
fortunes to the neceſſities of the ſtate. Although 
ſeveral of the nobility, and many churches and con- 
vents, ſent in their plate, there was nevertheleſs a 
general backwardneſs to adopt this method of ſup- 
plying the exigencies of government, and to truſt 
the public with ſo conſiderable a part of their ſub- 
ſtance, at the inſtant when they ſaw it ſo notoriouſly 
break its faith! in other particulars. 
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. 


The Naval Hiſtory of Gaar BriTAiN, from the 
Cloſe 15 the Year 17 59, 40 * Declaration of War 
"NY SPAIN. 


HF parliament aſſembled on the 13 zh of 
November, 1759, when the ſeſſion was Sad 


| by commiſſion. The ſpeech delivered upon this 


occafion, after enumerating the many and ſignal 


ſucceſſes which had attended his majeſty's arms in all 


quarters of the world, proceeded to declare, that 
as the king of Great Britain did not enter into this 


war from views of ambition, ſo he did not with to 


continue 1t from motives of reſentment ; that the 
defire of his heart was to ſee a ſtop put to the effu- 
fion of chriſtian blood ; that whenever ſuch terms 
of peace could be eſtabliſhed, as ſhouid be juſt 
and honourable for his Majeſty and his allies, and 
by procuring ſuch advantages, as, from the ſucceſles 
of his majeſty's arms, might in reaſon and equity be ex- 
pected, and ſhould bring along with them full ſecu- 
riry for the future, his majeſty would rejoice to ſee 


the repoſe of Europe reſtored on ſuch ſolid and du- 


rable foundations, and his faithful ſubjefis, to whoſe 
liberal ſupport, and unſhaken firmneſs, his majeſty 


owed ſo much, happy in the enjoyment of the 


_ bleſſings of peace and tranquillity 3 but in order to 


this great and defirable end, it was neceſſary to 
make ample proviſion fer carrying on the war, in all 
parts, with the utmoſt vigour. 
Both bouſes concurred cheariully in the meaſures 
adopted by the miniſtry, and in their addreſſes 


ſeemed to vie with cach other in their expreſſions of 


attachmen 
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attachment and complacency. Immediately after 
theſe were preſented, the commons reſolved them 
ſelves into a committee of the whole houſe, and hay- 
ing unanimouſly voted a ſupply to his majeſty, be- 
gan to take the particulars into conſideration. Se- 
venty thouſand ſeamen were voted for the ſervice of 
the year 1760, including eighteen thouſand three 
hundred and fifty-five marines, and for their main- 
tenance three million fix hundred and forty thou- 
ſand pounds. For the ordinary of the navy, in- 
cluding half-pay to ſea-ofhicers, for carrying on the 
building of two hoſpitals, one near Goſport, and the 
other in the neighbourhood of Flymouth ; for the 
ſupport of Greenwich hoſpital, for purchafing ground, 
_ erecting wharfs, and other accommodations neceſ- 
ſary for refitting the fleets at Halifax, in Nova- 
Scotia; for the charge of the office of ordnance, and 
defraying the extraordinary expences incurred by 
that office in the courſe of the laſt year, ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty-one thouſand four hundred and 
eighty-rine pounds fix ſhillinps and ſix pence was 
voted, Towards paying off the navy-debt, build- 
ing, rebuilding, and repairing king's ſhips, together 
with the charge of tranſport-ſervice, one million 
ſeven hundred and one thouſand ſeventy - eight 
pounds fixteen ſhillings was granted. The ſum of 
fix hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds was granted 
for enabling his majeſty to make good his engage- 
ments with the king of Fruſſia, purſuant to 4 new 
convention between him and that monarch, con- 
cluded on the gth of November, 1759 : twenty- 
one thouſand fix hundred and ninety-four pounds 
was granted upon account, for the ſupport of the 
colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia, As a pro- 
per compenſation to the provinces of North Aras: 
rica, for the expences they might incur in leyying 
and maintaining troops, according as the vigour 


and 
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and activity of thoſe reſpeCtive provinces ſhould be 
thought by his majeſty to merit, the ſum of two 
hundred thouſand pounds. To the Eaſt India 
company twenty thouſand pounds, towards enabling 
them to defray the expence of a military force in 
their ſettlements, in lieu of a battalion of King's 
troops returned to Ireland. For reimburſing the 
colony of New York, their expences in furniſhin 
proviſions and ſtores to the troops raiſed by them 
tor his majeſty's ſervice, in the campaign of the 
year 1756, two thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven pounds; and for maintaining the Britiſh forts 
and ſettlements on tae coaſt of Africa, they renewed 
the grant of ten thouſand pounds. To crown 
the ample proviſion which was made for the public 
ſervice during tne following year, one million upon 
account was voted , to enable the to defray any 
extraordinary expences Of the war, and to take all 
ſuch meaſures as might be nerelliry to defeat any 
enterprize or deſigns of his en zemies, as the exigen- 
cies of affairs mig cht require. 
The whole amount of grants in this ſeſſion of 
* parliament, roſe to the unprecedented ſum of 
* fifteen millions five hundred and three thouſand 
4 five hundred and fixty-three pounds. When the 
enormous expences of the war were objected to, and 
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f cenſured as profuſion, the miniſter replied with Phi— 
ö . lip of Macedon, « Victory is to be purchaſed by 
ve money, and MONEY mult not be ſpared when the 
5 purchaſe is victory.“ 
5 The means by which the intereſt upon theſe im- 


menſe ſums was raued, were the land tax at 45. in the 
pound, and the malt tax, both which were con- 
7 tinued as the ſtanding revenue of Great Britain, 
= A new tax upon malt Was alſo mpoled, being three» 
pence for every buſhel of malt made in England 
and Wales; and three half- pence for every buſhel 

made 


4 
q 
| 
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made in Scotland, and ſo proportionably for any 
greater or ſmaller quantity. The produce of this 
tax enabled government to borrow eight millions 


on transferrable annuities, at the rate of four pounds 


per centum per annum, for twenty years, and then 
to be reduced to three pounds per centum. Each 
hundred pound fo ſubſcribed, entitled the pro- 
prietor to a lottery ticket, valued at three pounds. 
For the due payment of the intereſt of this loan 
the ſinking fund was made liable as a collateral 
ſecurity, in cafe the appointed fund ſhould prove 
inadequate, A ftamp duty of ten ſhillings was laid 
on every piece of vellum, parchment, or paper, on 
which a licence for making and felling meaſures 
of capacity ſhould be inſerted, or for making and 
ſelling weights. An additional duty was laid on low 
wine and ſpirits. One million and a half was raiſed 
by loans on exchequer bills, and more than two 
millions and a half were drawn from the ſinking 
tund, n : 
Tn this ſeſſioa of parliament were enacted ſeveral 
beneficial laws, tending to the advancement of com- 
merce, as well as to the convenience and ſafety of the 
people. The time limited for the importation of 
ſalted beef, pork, and butter, from Ireland, was far- 
ther extended; the gunpowder magazine ſituated 
at Greenwich, and which expoſed that town to great 
danger in caſe of an exploſion, was removed to Pur- 
lleet, a place farther diſtant from a populous 
neighbourhood. The fortifications and docks of 
Portſmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham, were ap— 
pointed to be farther enlarged and improved. Ano- 


ther act was framed, for the farther preventing f 


frauds relating to the cuſtoms, and the granting li- 
berty to export the rice of, and from Carolina, di- 
rectly to any part of Europe, ſouth of Cape Finiſ- 
terre, in ſhips built and navigated according to law. 
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In the midſt of a war fo widely ſpread, and vieo- 
rouſly conducted, the improvement of the metro- 
polis of the kingdom, in the eſſential articles of 
convenience, elegance, and healthfulneſs, was not 
overlooked; an act paſted for widening certain 
ſtreets, lanes, &c. in the city of London, and for 
opening certain new ſtreets, and clearing away ſun- 
dry nuiſances therein, as well for the convenience 
of foot paſſengers as carriages. Hereby the firſt 
ſtep was taken toward introducing thoſe eſſential 
alterations and regulations which afterward oo 
place. 

In the month of July, a vaſt magazine of naval 
ſtores, belonging to the dock-yard at Portſmouth, 
was ſet on fire by lightning, and, conſiſting of com- 
buſtibles, burned with ſuch fury, notwithſtanding 
all the endeavours of the workmen in the yard, the 


failors in the harbour, and the troops in the town, 


that before a ſtop was put to the conflagration, it 


had conſamed a variety of ſtores to an immenſe 


value. - The reſources of the nation were, however, 
ſo great, that theſe naval materials were expediti- 
vuſly replaced, infomuch that the devaſtation occa- 


ſioned no interruption or relaxation in the operations 


of the navy of Great Britain, and cauſed no alarm 
in the nation. 

The naval power of France having been in a 
manner deſtroyed during the preceding year, the 
few ſhips of war, which the king of France (till re- 
tained, were ſecured in the royal havens, whilſt 
their crews were diſperſed among privateers, or 
ſmall armed veſſels; and being ſo enployed, their 
depredations on the Britiſh merchantmen were more 
conſiderable, than when large fleets were ſent out 
with a view to effect important national purpoſes. 
The moſt conſiderable naval occn:rence in the 
year 1750, is the expedi:13n underiaken by Thurot 
hes 80 3 from 
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from the harbour of Dunkirk, whoſe departure we 
have already taken notice of. When this adven- 
turer had got out to ſea, he ſhaped his courſe for 
Gottenburgh in Sweden, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Bergen in Norway His inſtructions 
were to make occaſional deſcents upon the coaſt of 
Ireland, and, by dividing the troops, and diſtracting 
the attention of the government in that kingdom, 
to facilitate the enterprize of M. de Conflans, che 
fate of which we have already narrated. The ori- 
ginal armament of Thurot conſiſted of five ſhips, 
one of which, called the Marechal de Belleifle, was 
mounted with forty-four guns; the Begon, the 
Blond, the Terplichore, had thirty g guns each, and 
the Marante carried twenty-four, 1 he number of 
ſoldiers put on board this little fleet, did not exceed 
one thouſand two kamired and ſcventy, excluſive 
of mariners to the number of ſeven hundred; but 
two hundied of the troops were ſent ſick on ſhore, 
before the armament failed from Dunkirk ; and in 
their voyage between Gottenburg and Bergen they 
parted company with theBegon duringa violent ſtorm. 
The ſeverity of the weather detained them nineteen 
days at Bergen, at the Expiration of which they 
ſet {ail for the weſtern iflands of Scotland, and dif— 
covered the northern part cf jreland in the latter 
end of January. The intention of Thurot was to 
make a deſcent about Derry; but before this deſign 
could be executed, the weather growing tempeſtuous, 
and the wind blowing off ſhore, they were driven 
out to fea, and, in the night, loft ſight of the Ma- 
rante, which never joined them afterward. Thethips 
were ſo tempeſt-beaten for a conſiderable time, and 
expoſed to ſo very ſcanty an allowance of proviſion, 
that the officers requeſted of 1hurot, that he would 
return to France, leſt they ſhould all periſh by famine; 
but he lent a deaf ear to this propoſal, and frankly 
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told them he could not return to France, without 


having ſtruck ſome ſtroke for the ſervice of his 


country. Nevertheleſs, in hope of meeting with 


ſome refreſhment, he ſteered to the iſland of Iſla, 


where the troops were landed, and here they found 


black cattle, and a ſmall ſupply of oatmeal, for 
which they paid a reaſonable price ; and it muſt be 
owned, Thurot himſelf behaved with great modera- 
ration and generoſity. 


Whilſt this ſpirited adventurer ftruggled with 


_ theſe wants and difficulties, his arrival in thoſe ſeas 
filled the whole kingdom with alarm. Bodies of 


regular troops and militia were poſted along the 
coaſts of Ireland and Scotland ; and beſides the 
ſquadron of commodore Boys, who failed to the 


northward on purpoſe to purſue the enemy, other 
| ſhips of way were ordered to ſcour the Briſtol chan- 


6 and cruiſe between Scotland and Ireland. The 
weather no ſooner permitted Thurot to purſue his 
deſtination, than he failed from Iſla to the bay of 
Carrickfergus, | in Ireland, and made all the neceſſary 
preparations for a deſcent ; which was accordingly 
effected, with ſix hundred men, on the 21ſt "of 


February. Lieutenant colonel Jennings, who com 
manded four companies of raw, undiſciplined men 
at Carrickfergus, having received information that 


three ſhips had anchored about two miles and a half 
from the caſtle, which was ruinous and defenceleſs, 
immediately detached a party to make obſervations, 


and ordered the French priſoners there confined to 


be removed to Belfaſt. Meanwhile the enemy, 


landing without oppoſition, advanced toward the 


town, which they found as well guarded as the nature 
of the place, which was entirely open, and the cir- 


cumſtances of the Engliſh commander, would allow. 


A regular attack was carried on, and a ſpirited de- 


fence made, until the ammunition of the Engliſh 


failed; 
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failed: then colonel Jennings retired in good order 
to the caſtle, which however was in all reſpects un- 
tenable; for, beſides a breach in the wall near fifty 
feet wide, they found themſelves deſtitute of provi- 
ſion and ammunition. Nevertheleſs they repulſed 
the aſſailants in their firſt attack, even after the gate 
was burſt open, and ſupplied the want of ſhot with 
| ſtones and rubbiſh, At length the colonel and his 
troops were obliged to ſurrender, on condition that 
they ſhould not be ſent priſoners to France, but be 
ranſomed by ſending thither an equal number of 
French priſoners from Great Britain or Ireland : 
that the caſtle ſhould not be demoliſhed, nor the 
town of Carrickfergus plundered or burned, on 
condition that the mayor and corporation mould 
furniſh the French troops with neceſſary proviſions. 
The enemy, after this exploit, did not preſume to 
advance farther into the country; a ſtep which in- 
deed they could not have taken with any regard to 
their own ſafety : for by this time a conſiderable 
body of regular troops was aſſembled ; and the peo- 

ple of the country manifeſted a laudable ſpirit of 
loyalty and reſolution, crowding in great numbers 
to Belfaſt, to offer their ſervice againſt the invaders. 
Theſe circumſtances, to which the enemy were no 
ſtrangers, and the defeat of Conflans, which they 
had alſo learned, obliged them to quit their con- 
queſt, and reimbark with ſome precipitation, after 
having laid Carrickfergus under moderate contribu. 
tion. 

The fate they eſcaped on ſhore, they ſoon met 
with at ſea, Captain John Elliot, who commanded 
three frigates at Kinſale, and had in the courſe of 
this war more than once already diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, even in his early youth, by extraordinary acts 
of valour, was informed by a deſpatch from the 
duke of Bedford, lord lieutenant of Ireland, that 


three 
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three of the enemy's ſhips lay at anchor in the bay 
of Carrickfergus, and thither he immediately ſhaped 
his courſe in the ſhip Æolus, accompanied by the 
Pallas and Brilliant, under the command of the 
_ captains Clements and Logie. On the 28th of 
WH February they deicried the enemy, and gave chace, 
1 in ſight of the Iſle of Man; and about nine in the 
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longer in ſuſpence, if the gallant Thurot had not fallen 
during the action. The victor had not even the 
cConſolation to pe, form the laſt offices to his brave 
enemy; for his body was thrown into the fea by his 
own people in the hurry of the engagement. The 
loſs on the ſide of the Engliſh did not exceed forty 
men killed and wounded ; whereas above three hun- 
dred of the enemy were lain or diſabled. The ſer- 
[ vice performed on this occafion was deemed io eſ- 
14 lential to the peace and commerce of Ireland, that 
the thanks of the houſe of commons in that king- 
dom were voted to the conquerors of 'Thurot, as 
well as to licutenant-colonel Jennings, for his 12 
ä nts 


IAA at on 


Wl. morning, captain Elliot, in his own ſhip, engaged 

Wy the Belleiſle, commanded by Thuror, although con- 

_ ſiderably his ſuperior in ſtrength of men, number 

= of guns, and weight of metal. In a few minutes | 
„ it | his conſorts were alſo engaged with the other two - 
Ws ſhips of the enemy. After a warm action, main- - 
WS tained with great ſpirit on all ſides for an hour and - 
WI a half, captain Elliot's heutenant boarded the > 
WM Belleiſle, and, ſtriking her colours with his own 7 
wt hand, the commander ſubmitted : his example was Y 
way | immediately followed by the other French captains; | 
1 and the Engliſh commodore, taking poſſeſſion of 5 
1 his prizes, conveyed them into the bay of Ramſay, : 
1 if in the Iſle of Man, that their damage might be re- s 
Wo paired. Though the Belleiſle was very leaky, and i 
5 had loſt her boltſprit, mizen-maſt, and main yard, 2 
15 in all probability the victory would have remained N 
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rited behaviour at Carrickfergus; and the freedom 
of the city of Cork was pre ſented in ſilver boxes to 
the captains Elliot, Clements, and Logic. The 
name of Thurot was become terrible to all the 
trading ſeaports of Britain and Ireland; and there— 
fore the defeat and capture of his ſquadron were 
celebrated with as hearty rejoicipgs, as the moſt im- 
portant victory could have produced. 

It was in America that the decifive ſtroke was 
ſtruck, which totally ſubdued the French power there. 
General Amherſt, who was at the head of a pow- 
erful army, had wintered at New York, intending 
to aſſemble his troops in the ſpring, and undertake 
the reduction of the weſtern parts of Canada, of 
which Montreal was the only place of ſtrength. A 
ſquadron of men of war, under the command of 
lord Colville, wintered at Halifax, which was 
deſtined to proceed up the river St. Laurence, as 
ſoon as it ſhould become navigable. General Mur- 
ray, who commanded at Quebec, Jaboured with in- 
defatigable induſtry to repair the injuries which that 
city had ſuſtained during the late ſie ge, and, by addi- 
tional works, to enable his ſcanty garriſon to defend 
the place againſt any attack that might be made 
upon them by the French, who had collected all 
their ſtrength, and were likely to endeavour the re- 
covery of chat capital. The ſeverity of the climate, 
and want of vegetables and freſh proviſions, proved 
very deſtructive to the Britiſh ſoldiery; the ſcurvy 
made ſuch devaſtation among them, that by the end 
of April 1760 one fifth part of the garriſon actually 
died, 100 an equal number were incapable of doing 
duty. 

The French knew the ſtate of the garriſon in 
Quebec, and as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit 
of F taking the field, the Chevalier Levi, who com- 


manded 
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manded under M. Vaudreuil, aſſembled an army 
compoſed of regulars and militia, amounting to 
eleven thouſand men, beſides three thouſand Indians, 
with a' deſign of recovering that city; at the ſame 
time four frigates, which lay at Montreal, proceeded 
down the river to co-operate with the troops. 

As ſoon as general Murray had advice of this 
army being in motion, not chooling to retnain with 
his garriſon within the city, he determined on in- 
trenching his troops on the heights of Abraham; 
but this deſign he ſoon after abandoned, and re- 
turned to Quebec, toward which the French army 
advanced. This gallant officer, relying on the tried 
| bravery of his troops, who, as he expreſſes himſelf 


in his deſpatches, © had acquired a habit of beating 


the French,” and being provided with a fine train 


of field artillery, reſolved to march out and pive 


the enemy battle. Accordingly, on the 28th 


of April, he muſtered the whole of his garriſon 


that were capable of bearing arms, and which did 
not exceed three thouſand men ; and marching 
them out, formed them on the heights in order of 
battle, having with him twenty field pieces. The 
Engliſh troops attacked the van of the French army 
with the utmoſt impetuoſity, and forced them to 
retreat in diſorder; the confulion was caught by 
the centre, and the reward of victory ſeemed to 
await their determined valour ; but the conteſt lay 


berween ſuch inequality of numbers, that the for- 


tune of the day was ſoon reverſed, The French ge- 


neral brought up freſh troops continually to ſuſtain. 


his worſted ſquadrons : their fire was well directed, 


and did great execution. When by theſe means 


the progreſs of the Engliſh was checked, M. Levi 
ordered detachments or his army to wheel off to 
the right and left, hereby forming a ſemicircle, 

which 
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which threatened to cloſe upon the Britiſh rear. 
By this time one third of this ſmall army had been 
either killed or wounded: nothing now remained 
but to effect a retreat, leſt the whole ſhould be ſur- 
rounded, and the communication with Quebec cut 
off; this was accompliſhed, but all the cannon 
was abandoned to the enemy. The French loſt at 
leaſt two thouſand five hundred men in this action; 
but as they conſidered their ſucceſs in it as a prelude 
to their recovery of Quebec, the price at which it 
was purchaſed was not regarded, The ſame night 
they opened trenches before the town ; but it was 
not until the 11th of May that they could bring 
their batteries to play upon the fortifications. The 
French were extremely deficient in artillery; the 
Engliſh mounted a fine train on their ramparts, and 
their guns were well ſerved. Still, however, the 
danger to which this important capital lay expoſed, 
was imminent, and its fate ſeemed to hang ſuſ- 
2 on the precarious chance of a fleet arriving 
rom Europe. Should the ſhips of France have the 
ſtart of thoſe of Great Britain, the place would be 
no longer tenable. Indeed every thing was to be 
hoped from the activity and ſpirit which pervaded 
each department in England, and the event juſtt- 
fied ſuch concluſions; for on the 15th of May, 
lord Colville anchored with his fleet off Point 
Levi, and the next moining, two frigates, under 
the command of the captains Schombers and Dean, 
were ſent to attack the French ſquadron above the 
town. They executed their commiſſion ſo well that 
the enemy fled in the utmoſt hurry and diſorder. 
The Pomona, one of their frigates, was driven 
aſhore above Cape Diamond; the Atalanta, the 
other frigate, ran aſhore, and was burnt at Point 
au Tremble, about ren leagues above the town, 
and moſt of the other ſhips or veſſels were driven 
aſhore and has] deſtroyed: 

Vol. V © © Re The 
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The night following, the enemy raiſed the ſiege 
of Quebec precipitately, leaving their cannon, 
ſmall arms, ſtores, &c. behind them. The Low- 
eſtoff, in purſuit of the enemy, ran upon ſome 


unknown rocks, and was Irrecoverably lot, but the 


officers and men were ſaved. 

This ſtorm being happily diſperſed, the reduction 
of all Canada became in a manner inevitable, as three 
Engliſh armies were ſoon after put in motion, to 


attack, by different routes, thoſe parts of it which 


ftill remained to France. General Murray marched 
at the head of a part of his garriſon to the weſtward: 

colonel Haviland failed from Crown Point, and 
took poſſeſnon of Iſle au Noix, which the French 
had abandoned, and from thence he was di- 
refed to proceed to Montreal, whilſt general Am- 
herſt led the main army, conſiſting of ten thouſand 
men, by the way of Lake Ontario, and, crofling the 
river dt. Lawrence, propoſed to enter Canada ſtill 
more to the weſtward. Thus he intended to ſur- 
round the laſt place of importance which the enemy 
poſſcſſed. and by the motion of the three armies, 
in three ſuch different tracks, to render it impoſſible 


for the French to form an effectual oppoſition to any 


of his corps. The general, however, did not leave 
New Tork until the 21ſt of June, and having 


accompliſhed his dangerous march in two months and 


ſeventeen days, his army arrived within fight of 


Montreal. Every thing proved propitious, for 


general Murray landed from Quebec en the ſame 
day*, and colonel Haviland the dey after. Mon- 
| Geur Vaudreuil ſeeing himſelf entirely encloſed, and 


being unable to defend the place, capitulated on 
the $th of September. It was agreed that his 


garriſon ſhould be ſent to France, on condition that 


September 6, 


they 
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they were not to ſerve during the war. The inha- 
hitants were ſecured in their perſons and effects. 
With ſuch eaſe did general Amherſt complete the 
conqueſts which the perſcyerance and ſkill of the 
intrepid Wolfe had rendered almoſt impoſſible not 
to effect. Thus one man reaps the harveſt which 
another ſows ; and all Canada becaine {ubject to 
the crown of Great Britain, This colony had 
indeed colt France large farms of money, and re- 
mitted very little ; ſhe was now deprived of it, 
after a hundred years of cxpence and fruitleſs 
trouble, for which no compenfation could after- 
ward be expected. 

Whilſt lord Colville lay with his fleet off Quebec, 
intelligence was brought to the governor of Louiſ- 
bourg, that ſome French ſhips of war and ſtore- 
ſhips, with troops and ſtores on board, had put 
into Chaleur bay, in the gulph of St. Lawrence. 
Hereupon the honourable captain Byron, in the Fame, 
with tome other king's ſhips, went in quell of them. 
He found them ſo high up the bay, that the Fame, 
Repulſe, and Scarborough, with difficulty got up 
to them; but on the '$th of July, the whole, 
conſiſting of three frigates, was deſtroyed, viz. 
Marchault thirty-two guns, Bientailant twenty-two, 
and the Marquis de Marloze eighteen, belides 
twenty ſchooners, ſloops, and {mall privateers, with 
a great Quantity of proviſions and ſtores. 

The conquelt of Canada being atchieved, the 
fortifications of Louiſbourg on the iſland of Cape 
Breton, were totally raſed, the glaces levelled, and 
the ditches filled, All the artillery, ammunition, 
and implements of war, were conveyed to Halifax; 
but the barracks were repaired ſo as to accommo- 
date three hundred men occaſionally, and the hoſ- 
pital with the private houſes were left ſtanding, 

In the Weſt-Indies, rear-admiral Holmes com- 
manded the ſhips on the Jamaica ſtation, who re- 

Hhz cclving 
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ceiving advice that five French frigates and a fleet 
of merchant- ſhips were preparing to fail from St. 
Domingo for France, he dilpatche1 three ſhips in 
order to intercept them. Oa the 17th of October, 
the French fleet appeared in fight, conſiſting of 
thirteen ſail, The Enght ſhips were the Live- 
ly, honourable captain Maitland, of twenty guns 
and one hundred and ſixty men; Hampſhire, 
captain Norbury, fifty guns and three hundred and 
fifty men; and Boreas, captain Uvedale, twenty-eight 
guns and owe hundred and ſeventy men: the French 
trigates were called, the Sirenne of thirty-two guns 
and one hundred "and twenty-eight men, Valeur 
twenty guns one hundred and ſixty men, Duc de 
Choiſeul, Prince Edward, thirty-two guns, 5 hun- 
dred and eighty men, and Fleur- de- li is, thirty-two 
guns one hundred and eighty men. At twelve 


ar night, the Boreas, being The headmoſt ſhip, got 


along-fide of the Sirene, commanded by commo- 
dore M Cartie. They engaged very ſmartly for 
EVERLY: five nunutes, when the Sirenne declined the 
action, ſhot a-head, and endeavoured to get off; 
and the Boreas, being ditabled in her rigging, could 
not again cloſe with her till the next day at two in 
the after noon, when the action was renewed with 
great vigour, off the eaſt end of Cuba, and con- 
tinued till forty minutes after four, when the Sirenne 
ſtruck. 

At the time the Boreas Aſt 3 the 8. renne, 
ſhe was to the northward of the Hampſhire and 
Lively, who were in chaſe of the other four fri- 


gates, which were making the beſt of their way to 


the ſouthward; but the night being dark and ſqually, 

they were only able to keep within light of them. 
The next morning, at day break, the enemy were 
about ſiz miles a head of the Lively, ſtanding under 
all the ſail the ey could cre! wd tor the weit end of 
Tortuga, 
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Tortuga, in order to get into the harbour ef Port 
au Paix, The Lively, who made good uſe of her 
oars, was conſiderably a-head cf the Hampſhire, 
and got up a-long-ſide of the Valeur, the ſternmoſt 


of the enemy, at half an hour palt ſeven, when 
a very ſmart action enſued, and copie for 
an hour and a half, at which time the Valeur 


ſtruck. 


The Hampſhire kept on after the other three fri- 
gates, and the wind treſhering, ſhe gained upon 
them ſo faſt, that by half an hour after three in the 
afternoon ſhe got between the Duc de Choiſeul and 
the Prince Edward, the two headmoſt ſhips, and 


began to fire on them; but the Duc de Choiſeul, 


having the advantage of the wind, made good her 
retreat into Port au Paix; the other ran aſhore about 
two leagues to leeward, where the ſtruck her co- 
lours; but on the Hampſhire's preparing to take 


poſſeſſion, the enemy let her on fire, and ſhe blex 
up. 


The next morning the Hampſhi: e, having the 
Lively and her prize in company, made fail toward 
Freſh-water-bay, which lies a little farther to the 
lee ward of Port au Paix, in order to take or deſtroy 
the Fleur-de- lis, the ſtern moſt of the three frigates 
ſhe had chaſed the day before; but on the Hamp- 
ſhire's entering the bay, the French fet her on fire, 
and ſhe alſo blew up. 

Thus was the whole force of this fleet deſtroyed, 
which proved an unſpeakable loſs to the enemy, and 
greatly leſſened the ſmall remains of the French 


navy. The merchantmen eſcaped. 


This effential ſervice was immediatcly followed 


by another, in which the bravery of the officers and 


ſailors concerned was equally diſtinguiſhed, The 
Trent and Boreas chaſed eight French privateers, 
two of which, namely, the Vaindueur of ten guns, 
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ſixteen ſw vels, and ninety men, and the Mackau of 


| fix ſwivels, and fifteen men, had been into ſhoal- 


water in Cumberland harbour, on the iſland of Cuba. 
The boats of the Trent and Boreas were manned, 


under the direction of the lieutenants Millar and Stu- 


art, who being rowed up to the Vainqueur, boarded 
and took poſſeſſion of her under a cloſe fire. The 
Mackau was taken without any reſiſtance. The 
boats then proceeded to attack the Gueſpre of eight 


guns, and eighty-five men, which lay at anchor. 


farther up in the lagoon; but-before they reached 


her, the enemy ſet her on fire and ſhe was deſtroyed. 


Commodore Sir James Douglas, who commanded 
the ſhips on the Leeward Iſland ſtation, was equally 
active in annoying the enemy. On the th of 
Auguſt, the captains Obrien and Taylor, in the 
Temple of ſeventy guns, and the Griffin of thirty- 


two, two of his fleet, cut out of Petit Havre bay, 


in the iſland of Martinico, the Virgin, formerly A 


' Britiſh ſloop of war, which had been taken, and 


then lay at anchor, in company with three priva- 
teers of twelve guns, and one hundred and ſixty- 
five men each, under protection of three forts. 
The attack of theſe batteries laſted ſeveral hours, 
but at length they were all ſilenced, and beat down, 
and the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of their four prizes. 


They afterward. entered another harbour of that 


iſland, having firſt demoliſhed a fort: here 
they lay unmoleſted four days, and then departed, 


carrying with them three other prizes. In their re- 


turn to Antigua, they fell in with thirteen ſhips 
bound to Martinico, with proviſions, all of which 
they captured without firing a ſingle broadſide. 
About the ſame time many privatters were taken 
by other ſhips, which were ſent out by the commo- 
dore to cruiſe round the iſland of Guadaloupe, ſo 
that the trade of thoſ: iſlands remained as ſecure as 


in a time of peace, Nothing 
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Nothing of importance was performed by the 
fleets of Great Britain in the ſeas of Europe during 
the year 1760. A ſquadron continued to ride in 
the bay of Cadiz, under the command of Admiral 
Broderick, which was expoſed to ſo tetrible a gale 
of wind, that all the ſhips were driven out to 
ſea, ſeveral of whom were diſmaſted, and in the 
greateſt danger of periſhing ; but providentially 
they all got into Gibraltar, though in a moſt ſhat- 
tered condition. The remains of De la Clue's 
ſquadron, which had been blocked up in the har- 
bour of Cadiz ever ſince the engagement with ad- 
miral Boſcawen, taking advantage of this diſaſter, 
ſailed out, and in about a fortnight arrived at Tou- 
lon. 

During the ſummer, very great preparations were 
made in England for a conjunct expedition; a pow- 
erful fleet was in readineſs, and a large train of field 
and battering artillery had been embarked, alſo a 
conſiderable body of foot, and a regiment of light 
horſe. It was conjectured that the fleet at portſ- 
mouth, and the army in Weſtphalia, were deſtined 
to act on the ſame plan, and has the ſtorm would 
probably fall on the Auſtrian Netherlands, and Oſtend 
was lingled out for the place to be attacked; but ſuch 
deſigns were formally diſavowed by government. 

A powerful ſquadron was likewiſe continued in 
the bay of Quiberon, both to ſpread a conſtant 
alarm along the coaſt, and thereby oblige the French 
to keep large bodies of forces in thoſe parts, and 
to endeavour the deſtruction of the ſhips which ſtill 
lay in the river Villaine. This fleet was alternately 
commanded by admiral Boſcawen and Sir Edward 
Hawke; the former of whom took poſſeſſion of a 
ſmall iſland near the river Vannes, about a mile 
broad, where he erected two or three tents for the 
ſick, and planted a garden for their uſe, = all 
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ſorts of vegetables. In the month of September 


Sir Edward Hawke, who had then relieved Mr. 


Boſcawen, ſent lord Howe in the Magnanime, with 


the Prince Frederick and Bedford, to attack a fort 
on the iſland of Dumet, which ſurrendered very ſoon 


after the Prince Frederick and Bedford had been 


placed againſt it. There were found in it nine can- 
non of eighteen and twenty-two pounders, and the 


garriſon conſiſted of one company of the regiment 
of Bourbon, of fifty-four men, of which two were 


killed, and ſix wounded in the attack; the only 
hurt received by the ſhips, was a ſhot through the 
Bedford's mizen- malt. The French commandant 


was afterward degraded from his arms and nobility, 
and condemned to be beheaded for ſurrendering the 


place to the Engliſh; however, he was only ex- 
ecuted in effigy. The iſland is about three miles 


long, and two broad, with plenty of water, by which 
the Britiſh fleet in the bay was abundantly ſupplied 


with that neceſſary article, without the trouble and 


expence of having it conveyed to them by tranſ- 
Ports. 


As the French dared not ſend out their ſhips of 


war, the only mode of attacking them was, for 
Britiſh ſhips to brave them at the mouths of their 
harbours: accordingly, admiral Rodney lay with a 
ſmall ſquadron before Havre de Grace and the 
mouth of the Seine. In the month of July, five 
large flat-bottomed boats, loaded with cannon and 
ſhot, ſer fail from Harfleur in the middle of the 
day, with their colours flying, as if they intended 
to ſet the Engliſh ſquadron at defiance; for the 


walls of Havre, and even the adjacent hills, were 


covered with ſpectators, aſſembled to behold the 


iſſue of this adventure. The admiral well knew, 
that until they had paſſed the river Orne, they had 
it in their power to take ſnelter in ſeveral ſmall ports, 
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ſo that not a ſhip in his ſquadron ſtirred. The 


French boats having reached Caen river, ſtood 
backward and forward upon the ſhoals, intending 
to amuſe the Engliſh till night, and then to proceed 
under cover of the darkneſs. To counteract this 
plan, the admiral gave ditections for his ſmall veſſels 
to be ready, that as ſoon as day-light failed, they 
ſhould make all the ſail poſſible for the mouth of 
the river Orne, thereby to cut off the enemy's re- 
treat; at the ſame time, Mr. Rodney, with the larger 
ſhips, ſtood on to the ſteep coaſt of Port Baſtin, 
The ſcheme ſucceeded to his wiſh. The enemy, 
ſeeing their retreat cut off, ran aſhore at Port Baſſin, 
where they were deſtroyed, together with the ſmall 
fort, which had been erected for the defence of the 
harbour. Each of theſe veſſels was one hundred 
feet in length, and capable of containing four hun- 
dred men for a ſhort paſſage. It is not known what 
their deſtination was, but a great number of theſe 


tranſports were provided, for ten eſcaped with great 


difficulty into the river Orne leading to Caen, and, 
in conſequence of this diſaſter, one hundred were 
unloaded, and ſent up again to Rouen. 

This was not all the damage the enemy ſuſtained 
on the coaſt of Normandy. In the menth of No- 
vember, captain Ourry, of the Aeon, chaſed a 
large privateer, and drove her aſhore between Cape 
Barfleur and La Hogue, where ſhe periſhed. The 
cutters belonging to this ſquadron ſcoured the coaſt 
toward Dieppe, where a conſiderable fiſhery was 
carried on, and where they took or deſtroyed near 
forty veſſels of confiderable burthep. 

The operations of the war were now chiedy 
carried on by frigates, Captain Skinner, of the 
Biddeford, and captain Kennedy, of the Flambo- 
rough, two frigates of twenty-four guns each, 
ſailing out of the Tagus on a cruiſe, on the 4th 


of May fell in with two large French frigates, thirty- 
Vor. V. 11 ſix 
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{ix leagues from the rock of Liſbon ; the largeſt of 
thirty-{ix guns, and two hundred and fifty men, called 
La Malicieuſe, commanded by M. de Goimpy, the 
other l'Opale of thirty-twoguns, and two hundred and 
fity men, commanded by M. le Marquis d' Ars; 
the ſe were convoy to a fleet of merchant-ſhips. As the 
enemy did not decline the battle, the action began 
about half an hour after ſix in the evening, and was 
jultained with great fury until nine, at which time 
the firing ceaſed on both ſides for nearly half an 
hour, in order to repair the damage they had ſuſ- 


_ rained, after which the engagement was renewed, 


and continued until eleven o'clock. By this time 


the Flamborough had loft ſight of the Biddeford, 


and the frigate with which captain Kennedy was 
engaged, bore away with all the fail ſhe could carry. 


He purſued her till noon the next day, when ſhe 
left him fo far a-ftern, that he loſt ſight of her, and 
returned to Liſbon with the loſs of eighteen men 
| Killed and wounded, including the lieutenant of 


marines; and conſiderable damage to the ſhip both 
in her hull and rigging. On the 7th, the Biddeford 
arrived, after having ſuſtained a yet more deſperate 
conflict, and compelled her antagoniſt to give way, al- 


though ſhe was the largeſt of the two, being the French 
commodore's ſhip. In about an hour after the 


action began, the brave captain Skinner was killed by 


a cannon ball; and the command devolved on leu- 


tenant Knollis, ſon to the ear] of Banbury®, Who 


maintained the battle with great ſpirit, even 


after he was wounded, until he received a ſecond 
ſnot in his body, which proved mortel. Mr. 
Thomas State, the maſter, then took the command, 


*The bravery and miſchances of this noble family muſt not be 
paſſed over in ſilence. This nobleman had five ſons engaged in the 
ſervice of his country, and each of them felt more or leſs the diſaſters 
incident to war. Lord Wallingford, the eldelt ſon, received a wound 
at Carrickfergus, the ſecond was wounded at the taking of Guadaloupe, 
the third, lieutenant Knollis, fell in this action, and the fourth and 
fifth were very much woundcd at the battle of Minden, 


and 
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and the engagement was continued with great ob- 
{tinacy, the ſailors remaining undiſmayed, "and the 
guns well ſerved; one poſt vied wita another, gun 
with gun, and platoon with platoon, who ſhould 
ſend the quickeſt and ſureſt deſtruction to their foe : 
even numbers of the wounded men returned with 
cheerfulneſs to their quarters, as ſoon as the ſur- 
geon had dreſſed their wounds, About ten o'clock 
the fire from the enemy ſla:kened apace, one gun 
became lilent after another, till at length they 
hardly made any return, diſcharging not above four 
guns in the laſt quarter of an hour, but itil] receiving 


almoſt the whole fire from the Biddeford, whoſe 


people hoped from theſe appearances that their an- 
tagoniſt was going to ſtrike, which would indeed 


have been a olorious conquelt ; but the Frenchman 


had other views, for at half an hour paſt ten o'clock 
ſhe made off, with all the fail ſhe could crowd, 
Purluit was impoſſible, as the Biddeford was underna 


command, the running rigging being ell cut, the 


maſts and yards quite ſhattered and diſabled, fo 


that the French ſhip went a head very fait, and in 


about half an hour diſappeared. On board the 
Biddeford ten were killed, including the captain 
and lieutenant, and twenty- five were wounded. 
The active captain Elliot, not long after his 
engagement with Thurot, proceeded in the /Eolus 
to Quiberon bay, where he cut out a French brig 
laden with ſtores, from under a battery of great 
ſtrength on the iſland of Belleiſle, in which attempt 
his hip was expoſed to a continuai fire fiom two 
batteries of twelve and forty-two pounders; ſome 
ſhells were atv fired, but without doing an y cxccu- 

tion. 
Though the Engliſh navy ſuffered nothing from 
the French during this year, yet it ſuſtained conſi- 
de rable lots by tempeſts. The Ramilies, a magni- 
ficent ſip of the ſecond rate, one of the fe quadron 
1 which 
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which admiral Boſcawen commanded in the bay of Bif. 
cay, having received damage in a ſtorm, was coming 
home to refit, when ſhe overſhot the entrance of Ply- 
mouth Sound, and being embayed near a point called 


the Bolt bead, about four leagues higher up the channel, 


© 


was daſhed in pieces among the rocks, after all her 
_ anchors and cables had given way. All her officers 
and men, amounting to ſeven hundred, unhappily 


periſhed, except one midſhipman and twenty-five 


mariners, who had the good fortune to ſave them- 


ſclves by leaping on the rocks, as the hull was 


_ thrown forwards and raiſed up by the ſucceeding 


billows. The Conqueror, a new ſhip of ſeventy- 


four guns, coming round from Plymouth a few 


months after, was loſt on the iſland of Nicholas; 


but che crew and guns were ſaved. The maſter and 


pilot were tried by a court-martial; the former was 
acquitted, but the latter was ſentenced to be im- 


priſontd eighteen months. The Lyme, of twenty 


guns, foundered in the Cattegate in Norway, and 
fifty of the men periſhed ; allo in the Weſt Indies, 


a tender belonging to the Dublin, commanded by 
Sir James Douglas, was loſt in a gale of wind, with : 
one hundred and ten choſen mariners. 


It appears by Lloyd's lifts, that the ſhips taken 
by the French from the iſt of June 1786, to the 
itt of June 1760, were as follow: 


From To Taken Retaken Ranſomed 
1756 75] 59 07-59: 
e 1757 55 7 5 114 123 
June 14 1758 June I 1759 564 38 84 
1759 VV 61 


2328 34 3427 


of which 27 were privateers. During the ſame time 
the Eagliſn took from the French 944 veſſels, 243 


CF which were pr! 1Yateers, 
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Difribution of the Navy of Gx RA BrITAIN in the 
Year 1760. 


Note, by comparing this liſt with that given in the year 
1741, ſee Vol. IV. page 124, the reader will be able to 
judge of the comparative naval force of Great Britain at 
the two periods, | 


Diſpoſition of bis Majeſtys Fleet in the Eaſt Indies. 
Commander in Chief, Vice-admiral Pocock. 


Ships. Guns. Ships. Guns, 
Lenox 1 Vork — 60 
Norfolk — 74 Sunderland — 60 

Grafton — 68 America — 60 
Yarmouth — 66 +Mecdway — 60 
Elizabeth — 64 Cumberland — 
Duke d'Aquitain 64 Newcaſtle — 50 
Weymouth — 60 daltſbury 8 50 
Tyger — 60 Falmouth — 50 


+ Panther — 60 
Thoſe marked thus + were on their paſſage thither. 


N. B. Admiral Pocock arrived at Portſmouth in the 
Yarmouth on the 20th day of September, 1760. Admiral 
Stevens ſucceeded him in the command, 


In the Weſt-Indies, 3 in Chief, Rear- Admiral 


Holmes. 
Marlborough go Bienfaiſant — 64 
Foudroyant 80 Edinburgh] — 64 
Cambridge J 80 Naſſau — 64 
Dublin — 74 Berwick] — 64 
Dorſetſhire — 70 Dreadnought 60 
Temple = 5 Defiance) — bc 
Buckingham 68 Eagle] — 560 
Lancaſter — 66 Lion CVT 
Raiſonable 64 Hampſhire J 60 
Belliqueux pong 64 Harwich —— 50 


Thoſe marked ] were at Jamaica, the reſt at the Leeward : 


Iſlands, 
2 
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In the Mediterranean. bee in Chief, mn 


Saunders. 
| Ships. | Guns. Ships, | Guns. 
Neptune — m0 Firm — 60 
Fine 90 St. Albans _ 60 
Thunderer — 74 - Guernſey — 50 
Somerſet _ 53 [betis — 1 
Dunkirk — 60 Preſton —— 50 
In North-America. Commander in Chief, Commodore Lord 
5 Colville, 
+Fame — 74 Alcide — 64 
Northumberland 70 Achilles — 60 
Prince of Orange 70 Pembroke — 60 
t Vanguard — 70 I Kingſton — 60 
Devonſhire — 606 t Norwich — 50 
Trident — 64 t Rocheſter — 50 


* Thoſe marked thus + fo led March 28 with the Engineers, &c. 


10 blow up the Fortifications of Louiſbourg ; and theſe 
marked thus , ſailed with Captain Swanton. 


A lift of the Ships of the Line, at or near Heme ; ; under 


the commands . Sir Edward Hawke, Admiral Boſcawen, 
&c. 


Royal Gebe | 100 Hero — 74 
Royal Sovereign 100 Magnanime 74 
Royal Anne loo Mars — 74 
Namur Zz ! 
Union — 90 Temeraire — 74 
Sand wich — 90 Terrible — 74 
St. George — 90 Torbay — 74 
Barfleur — 90 Valiant _ 74 
Duke — 90 Warſpite — 74 
Royal William 84 Burford — 70 
Princeſs Royal 80 Chicheſter — 70 
Princeſs Amelia 890 Princeſſa — 70 
Newark _ to _ dwiftſure = 70 
Centaur — 74 Crioid — 66 
Culloden — 74 Fedfurd — 64 
Dragon — * — 64 
Hercules — 74 Prince Frederick 64. 


Hampton 


8 | | fe} 
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Ships. Guns. Ships. 
Hampton Court 64 Nottingham 
Modeſte — 64 Rippon — 
Monmouth — 64 Windſor — 
Revenge — 64 Antelope — 
Stirling Caſtle 64 Briſto! —— 
Anſon — GO Deptford — 
Auguſta —— 60 Falkland — 
Deflancde Go aſon — 
Dunkirk — 60 ſis — 
St. Florentine 60 Portland — 
e e,, 60 Preſton — 
Princeſs Louiſa bo Rocheſter — 
Princeſs Mary 60 Wincheſter 
Intrepid — 60 | ; 
In the Eaſt-Indies — — 
Weſt-Indies — —— 35 
Mediterranean =— — 
North-America — — 


At or near home, cruiſing or convoys 


Ships of the line — — 
Fifty gun ſhips — 


Total _ 8 | — 


255 


119 


A Li of Men of War, both of France and England, 
taken, ſunk, or caſually lost from the Commencement 


cf Ho#ilites to the end of the year 1760. 


FRENCH SHIPS: taken. 


1755. „„ 
L'lcide — 64 Duc d' Aquitaine“ 
Le Lys — 64 Le Bien Acquis 
1756. - L'dermione 
L'Arc-en-Ciel 50 (L'Emeraude 


Le Chariot Royal 36 L' Eſcarboucle 


* Though ſhe was taken from the French India Company, yet ſhe 


became a line of battle ſhip in the Britiſh navy. 


A rew 


8 | Guns. 
A new one pierced for 16 
1758. 


Le Foudroyant 84 
Le Belliqueux 65 
L'Orphee — 64 
Le Raiſonable 64 
Le Bienfaiſant 64 
Le Loire „ 
La Diane 36 
L'Echo — 32 
Le kobuſte — 24 
La Galathea — 1 
Le Gairlande — 22 
Le Duc d' Hanovre 16 
1759. | 
Le f e able 84 
Le Temeraire = MS 


Le Centaur — 74 


Le Modeſte — 64 


Le Compte de Saint 
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Florentine — 
Le —— * 
La Danae — 
Le Bellone — 


L' Arethuſa — 


L'Hermoine 
Le Mignonne 
L'Hardie — 


Loe Berclay — 
Le Mercure — 


1760. 
Le Marſhal Belleiſſe 
Le Blonde — 
Le Terpſichore 


Le Gloceſter + 
Le 


{ 
Le Sirenne == 
Le Valeur — 
Vainqueur —— 


FRENCH SAHIs deſtroyed. 


1755. 


L'Eſperance Th 
1756. 25 
Le Pidelle C 26 


SEXL 


L' Aquilon — 56 


Le Brun — 36 


Le Nymphe „ 
A new one pierced for 20 
1758. 
Le Bien Ame 74 
IL'Entreprenant 20S: 


* Said to be on the ſtocks, at Quebec, when that 


quered, 


Le Prudente — 
Le Capricieux 


Le Celebre — 


Guns. 


65 


Launched, pierced for 50 


| L* Apollon — — 


ER 


A new one pierced for 36 


LeFidelle = 


Le Roſe — 
Le Rhinoceros 


„„ 


Le Chevre — 


Le Biche 


+ Taken by the Creſcent in the Weſt- Indies. 

1 Taken by the Huſke privateer of Jerſey. : 
& This ſhip, after being taken, was obliged to be ſunk. 
Said to have been ſunk in the engagement with the Colcheſter, &e. 


capital was con- 


1759. 


I 
L 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
L 
1 
L 
1 
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Guns. L ; 1 Guns, 

1 1 | | 1e —— — 8 
1. GSan _ 84 Le — k 8 
Le Soleil Royal „ ĩ· 

L'Heros — 74 Le Pomone — 36 
Le Redoutable 74 [L' Atlante — 36 
Le Theſee — „„ L'Hirondelle 32 
Le Superbe — 74 Le Machault 32 
Le Glorieux 64 Le Bienfaiſane 22 
L'Inflexible * 64 Le Marquis Marloye 18 
Le —— — 8 Fleur-de lis 30 
Le —— — 8 Prince Edward 30 
Le ——— — 8 1780 
FRENCH SHIPs caſually loſt, 

1755, Le Licorne — 32 
None 1759. 

W + - Le Juſte — 74 
Le Leopard 64 Northumberland 70 
Le Junon — | 44 8 Le Sauvage 34 | 
Le Concorde 28 Le Senecterre 24. 

J Le Soleil Royal 24 
Le Lutine SY 36 Duc deFronfact 20 
L'Amitie — V - 
Le Mutine — 24 None — — 

1758. 786 
L'Opiniatre | 64 Deſtroyed 1780 
L'Eville — F 1738 
L'Aigle 8 5 — 
L' Alcion . Total 4304 
Le Greenwich 50 

ENGLISH SHIPS taken. 

I755» 1757 1 | 

3 : . Gn b — 50 

1756, 1758. 
Warwick — 50 Storke — 10 


* The ſhips in the Villaine were ruined, 5 
| + Theſe are the fix fire ſhips burnt at the ſiege of Quebec, 
f Theſe three laſt ſhips were loſt coming down the river St. Laurence, 
with the Machault, after Quebec was taken; whether king's frigates, 
armed ſhips, or ſtore ſhips, is uncertain, ; 
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| Guns. | | Guns. 
1750. 1760. 
. Virgin — 10 
Hawke _ 3 — 
142 
ENGLISH SHIP S deſtroyed. 
| 1755. Triton — 20 
None 1759. 
1756. None 
Proſerpine fire-ſhip 83 1760. | 
1757. Penguin — 20 
None — 
1758. | 72 
Dridgewater - 7 
ENGLISH SHIPS caſually loſt. 
„ Mermaid — 20 
Mars — 64 Falcon = 8 
Bonetta — 8 r = 
1750, — Ramilies — 90 
None e 74 
1757. Lyme — 20 
Tilbury — 60 Tartar's prize 28 
1758. LCLaoweſtoffe — 24 
Prince George 80 — 
Invincible — 74 =” — 738 
Litchfield — 50 Deſtroyed — 72 
1759. Taken — 142 
Reſolution _ * "> —— 
Eſſex — 64 | i 
French veſſels 0 | 
Engliſh ditto — „ 


Balance againſt Fi rance — Dl as follo ve, 


Finch taken 45 445070 42 loſt 18 


Latin 8 4 1 b$ 
40 . - 

French guns — 4304 

Engliſh ditto — 952 


Balance againſt France 3352 as follows, 
French taken 1738 deſtroyed 1780 loſt 786 


Engliſh taken 142 17S 238 
1590 3708 48 


On 
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On the 25th of October, 1760, a molt im- 
portant event took place, which many were of opi- 
nion would make no {mall change in the nature of 
the war, and above all in the general ſyſtem of pa- 
cification : this was the death of George II. king 
of Great Britain. He died ſuddenly in his palace 
of Kenſington, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his 
age, and thirty-third year of his reign, The im- 
mediate Cauſe of his death was the rupture of the 
ſubſtance of the right ventricle of his heart, by which 
the circulation was ſtopped in an inſtant, This was 
preceded by no fort of apparent illneſs, his majeſty 
enjoying an uncommon depree af healch and ſtrength 
for that age. None of his predeceſſors on the throne 
of England lived to ſo great an age, few of them 
enjoyed ſo long a reign; and this long courſe was 
diſtinguiſhed by circumſtances of peculiar felicity. 
His ſubjects, allowing for one ſhort and momentary 
cloud, enjoyed perpetual peace at home,and abroad, 
on many occaſions, acquired great glory, There was 
to the laſt a conſiderable Increaſe in their agriculture, 
their commerce, and their manufactures, which 
were dally improving under the internal tranquility 
they enjoyed, and the wiſe regulations that were 
made in every ſeſſion of his parliaments. By a won- 
derful happineſs, he left theſe improvements ng 
way checked, but rather torwarded, in one of the 
moſt general and waſteful wars that has raged in the 
world for many centuries. This prince had many 
virtues and ſome defects: he was brave, but never 
fought the character of a military prince, although 
the ſcience of war was the only one which he loved 
or cultivated ; and he had an utter diſfreliſh for every 
branch of literature: he was ſteady in his attach- 
ments, and though he had no acuteneſs of diſcern- 
ment for developing characters, his moderation and 

> bn ſupplied the place of more dignified 
| R K 2 | FaICNtS, 
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talents. His parſimony was ſuch as would better 


have become a private individual than a great king. 
In his reign the power of the nobility became 
greatly augmented, while that of the ſovereign was 
more imaginary than real, and generally exerciſed 

in conformity to the wiſhes of that order in the 
ſtate. Throughout his long reign, his majeſty ap- 
peared ever dilinclined to infringe on the rights of 
Fi people. His grandlon and ſucceſſor king George 
III. our preſent ſovereign, mounted the throne with 


every advantage that a prince could derive from the 


national pre poſſc ſſion being ſtrongly in his favour; as 


he was in the flower of youth, the kingdom which 
he was deſtined to govern being arrived at the moſt 
unexampled height of proſperity, and every quarter 


of the globe impreſſed with ideas of its conſequence, 
The operations of the war underwent no ſort of 
change by this event; his majeſty, immediately on 
his acceſſion, ſignifying his intentions to proſecute it 
in the ſame manner as it had hitherto been conducted. 


It has been objefted by many, that the naval ope- 
rations during the year 1760 were languid, and 


their termination unimportant, and that the war on 
the continent became the only object with the mi- 
niſtry; but ſurely ſuch complaints will never find 


credit with poſterity. The miſerable remains of the 


navy of France were laid up in their harbours: the 


Engliſh miniſtry are not to be blamed becauſe the 
French privateers made prize of ſome of our merchant- 
men, at a time when our trade flouriſhed beyond any 
former perjod ; the proſperity of Great Britain and 
the diſtreſs of France occaſioned theſe captures, 


which were really inconſiderable when taken in a 
national view, To attempt the reduction of any 


of the French Weſt-India iſlands by forces ſent 
irom Europe, might be thought at that time pre- 


Mature, | 
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mature, as all ſuccour from France being cut off 
from them, ſhould the war be continued, they were 
likely to fall an eaſier prey by deferring the attack; 
and to attempt to regain Minorca would have been 
 wantonly to ſport away valuable lives, as that poſ- 
ſeſſion would infallibly revert to its former owners 
on the concluſion of a peace: to procure which, the 
moſt direct means were to check the power of France 
in the only quarter where it continued to prevail, and 
where Great Britain was bound by every tie of ho- 
nour, if not by immediate intereſt, to interpoſe, and 
theſe conſiderations very forcibly urged exertions in 
Germany. 
If we take a retroſpective view of the hiſtory of 
Europe toward the cloſe of the laſt century, we ſhall 
find, that France was then able to puſh her projects 
of aygrandiſcment, even in defiance of a confederacy 
formed againſt her by the principal powers of Eu- 
rope; but now, ill-weaved ambition, how much art 
thou ſhrunk !” that populous and warlike nation 
found its ſtrength inadequate to a conteſt on the con- 
tinent, when firmly leagued with the houſe of Auſtria, 
and acting only as an auxiliar. 
The allied army and that of France had kept the 
field ſo late the laſt year, and ſuch a ſcarcity of 
forage prevailed during the winter, that it was not 
until the middle of ſummer that the two contend- 
ing powers renewed their efforts for deſtroying each 
other. Marſhal Broglio was at the head of one 
| hundred thouſand effective men, while the count de 
St. Germain commanded a ſeparate body on the 
Rhine. Twenty-five thouſand Britiſh forces ſtrength- 
ened the army under prince Ferdinand, notwith- 
ſtanding which, the allics fell greatly ſhort of their 
foes in point of number. The hereditary prince, 
who had rejoined his uncle, began the campaign by 
attacking the army commanded by M. de St. Ger- 
main near Corbach®, on the coufines of the land- 
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graviate of Heſſe, toward Weſtphalia, but he un- 
expectedly found, that the grand army of France 


under Broglio had formed a junction with theſe 


troops; fo that his ſmall detachment had to contend 


with an enemy inexhauſtible in number. He was 
therefore obliged to retreat; and, by the ſignal bra- 
very of a ſquadron of Bland's and Howard's 
dragoone, effected it without much lots, but in the 


action he was ſlightly wounded. This hurt how- 


ever did not prevent him from attempting four days 
after to wipe off the diſgrace which his retreat had 
in his own eyes occaſioncd. He attacked a body of 


French and Saxons under M. Glaubitz, near Ziegen- 


haen, in the centre of Heſſe. In this enterprize he 
commanded fix battalions of German troops, two | 


' brigades of Hunters, a regiment of Huſfars, and 
Elliot's light dragoons. Theſe laſt were juſt then 


arrived, had been newly raiſed, and had never ſeen 
any kind of ſervice; bur the prince liked their ap- 
pearance ſo well that he preferred them to any other 


corps. After a march of ſixty miles, which was per- 
formed in two days, the enemy was ſurpriſed, 


whilſt repoſing in the fulleſt ſecurity. The (laughter 
was dreadful ; a regiment of the enemy's huſfars was 
entirely cut to pieces. Elliot's light horſe juſtly - 
gained the honour of being principally concerned 


in effecting this ſignal advantage. General Glaubitz 
and the prince of Anhalt were made priſoners, be- 


ſides near two hundred officers, and two thouſand 
four hundred and eighty-two private men. Nine 
pair of colours and ſix pieces of cannon were taken. 


Only ſeventy-nine of the prince's army were killed, 


but of theſe ſeventy-one were light- horſemen. 
The changes in the poſition of the two armies 
which this ſurpriſe occaſioned ſoon brought on the 


battle of Warburgh #, oa the confines of Weſt— 


July 31. 
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phalia, with a part of the French army under the 
chey.-her de Muy, in which the Britiſh cavalry, who 
conſidered themſelves as defrauded of their ſhare of 
glory in the battle of Minden, diſplayed their he- 
roiſm to great advantage under the marquis of 
Granby. The ardour of the Britiſh infantry was 
equally operative, but the fate of the day was de- 
cided before they could get into action. The French 
made a precipitate retreat towards Stadberg, leaving 
one thouſand five hundred dead on the field of battle, 
and a like number priſoners. But although the 
allies were victorious, the French ſoon after became 
poſſeſſed of all Heſſe, by reducing Caſſel, Eimbach, 
and Ziegenhacn, They even penetrated into the 

| eletorate of Hanover, and maſtered Gottingen and 
Munden. The farther operations of the campaign 
were carried on by detached parties, which were ge- 
nerally headed by the hereditary prince, whilſt the 
main army continued encamped, without perform- 
ing any material movements. In theſe active ſer- 
vices the young hero, it poſſible, exceeded his former 
exploits. With a body of Britiſh troops he ſur— 
priſed the French at Zierenberg *, from whence he 
brought off five hundred priſoners, beſides thirty- 
ſix officers. He then ſuddenly appeared on the 
banks of the Lower Rhine, and, croſſing that river, 
approached Cleves, which ſurrendered in three 
days. Weſel, ſituated on the oppoſite ſhore, was 
at the fame time beſieged by another party of his 
troops. This unexpected d;verſion obliged France 

to ſend an army under M. de Caſtries into thoſe 
parts. The prince, unwilling to abandon his deſigns 
upon Weſel, reſolved to attack the enemy with one 

part of his force. One of the moſt deſperate onſets 
enſued that this war, ſo pregnant of brave exploits, 
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had produced; but the affailants were at length 
obliged to deſiſt, with the loſs of near one thouſand 


two hundred men killed and wounded, beſides five 


hundred made prifoners : that of the French was far 
greater. The allied troops hereupon repaſſed the 


Rhine, but without loſs, or even annoyance, and the 
liege of Weſel was raiſcd. 
Notwithſtanding the Britiſh troops bore the chief 


brunt of the campaign, their loſs at the cloſe of it 
was no more than two hundred and ſixty- five killed, 
and eight hundred and ſeventy wounded, 


The king of Pruſſia acted on the Kale at the 


beginning of the campaign, being ſtrongly en- 
camped in Saxony, near Freyberg. Prince Henry 


was with his army near Frankfort on the Oder ; by 


which poſition he protected at once Sileſia, the new 


Marche of Brandenburg, and the avenues to Ber- 
lin. General Fouquet was at the head of an army 
poſted near the county of Glatz, and defended the 


 touth-weſt fide of Sileſia. Marſhal Daun, ſeeing 


the king of Pruſſia thus ſituated, intrenched his own 


army likewiſe, whilſt general Laudohn, with a body 
of choſcn troops, by deſultory movements, ſpread 


a general alarm, without diſcovering what part he 


really intended to attack. At length, by very 


maſterly manceuvres, he compelled general Fouquet 
to quit his camp to protect Schweidnitz ; and having 
fecured all the paſſes through which the Pruſſians 


might effect a retreat, the Auſtrians attacked their 


adverſarics in the dead of the night, at Landſhut *; 


and though their camp was fortified in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, and every poit defended with great reſo- 
lution, yet ſuch was the bravery of the army under 
Laudohn, that it drove the Pruſſians from every 
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faſtneſs one after another. General Fouquet re- 
ceived two wounds, which rendered him incapabie 
of iſſuing ou: his orders, and of which he joan after 
died: his army, unable to retreat, and equally in- 
capable of reſiſtiag, threw down their arms and 
called for quarter. Four thouſand were lain; ſeven 
__ thouſand raken priſoners, Never was victory more 
deciſiv- ; it was however purchaſed by the Auſtrians 
With the of of twelve thouſand men Killed and 
wou ded. 

The important city of Glatz was taken! by ſtorm, 
two days after this battle; two thouſand Pruffiacs 
who garriſoncd the place became priſoners, and valt 
magazines of proviſions and military ftores were 
t:kin, All Silca now lay at the mercy of t! 

_ conqueror, By this ſtruke the king of Pruſſia 5 
prince Henry his brother were equally embarraſſed : 

if they. ll k-;t poſſeſſion of their camps, taeir 
eneinics, by meeting with no obſtruction to their 
_ progreis, ould ſpread devaſtation far and wide : 
ſhould either ef them quit the flrong poſition in 
which they lay, and march out to oppoſe the Auf- 
trans, the Kuſfians on, one {ive would ruth in like a 
torrent, and count Daun on another would avail 
himſelf of every opportunity to annoy the Pruſſian 
territories. The king, thus involved in diſtreſs, choſe 
to quit his camp, and peovetrared hto the northern 
parts of Luſatia: Daun immediately hereupon put 
his army in motion, and directed his progteſs through 
the ſoùthern part of the ſame province, The King's 

views were very different from hat they appeared 
to be: as ſoon as Daun's army had gained two days 
march on him, he changed his route, and, haſtiiy 
returning into S:xony, laid ſiege to Dretden *®, 

Daun was no ſooner apprized of the feint which 
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had ben uſed to miſlead him, than he returned with 
precipitation, and obliged the king of Pruſſia to 
raile the ſiege, which he had begun with the moſt 
determined fury. Meantime Laudohn laid ſiege to 
Breſlaw *. This important city was defended by the 


Pruſſian general count Tavenglier, who bravely with- 
Rood the moſt impetuous attacks of the beſiegers, 


until the army of prince Henry arrived to relieve 
him, whereupon Laudohn haſtily quitted the 
liege. 


The king of Pruſſia, ſtill on the brink of deſtruc- 


tion, again put his own army in motion, aid di- 


rected his courſe toward Sifeſia, He now proved 


that he really aimed at entering that country: tor he 
conducted a numerous army, with a train of heavy 
artillery, and two thouſand baggage waggons, across 


five rivers, and traverſed a ſpace of two hundred 
miles, ſo as to leave the Auſtrian army under marſhal 


Daun far behind. This aſtoniſhing exploit was un- 


dertaken with a view to attack Laudohr, before he 


could be joined, either by the Ruſſians from the 
north-eaſt, or by the Auſtrians from the ſouth-weſt, 


But though the king by this means had got the ſtart 
of Daun, yet that general was preſently on his rear. 

At this very time the Ruſſians had formed a bridge 
of boats over the Oder, and were on the point of 


Joining the Auftrians under Laudohn. In this pol- 
ture of affairs, Daun formed a deſign of ſurpriſing 


the Pruſſian camp, at the very time that the king 


had put the like deſign in execution againſt general 
Laudohn near Lignitz T. After a ſharp and obſti- 
nate conflict, the Auſtrians retreated, leaving near ten 
thouſand men on the field: the Pruſſians gained this 


important advantage with the loſs of only five hun- 


dred men killed. "The Ruſſians hereupon repaſſed 
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the Oder and retreated northward, whilſt the grand 
Auſtrian army retired to Landſhut, upon the king 
of Pruſſia e a e with his brother prince 
Henry. 

The Pruſſian general, Hulſen, commanded in 
Saxony; his army was oppoſed to that of the em- 
pire, but no deciſive ſtroke was ſtruck on either 
ſide. 

In the beginning of October, 1760, detachments 
from the ſeveral armies of Ruſſiane, Auſtrians, and 
Imperialiſts, amounting in the whole to four thouſand 
men, entered the Marche of Brandenburg by diffe- 
rent routes, and took poſſeſſion of the city of Ber- 
lin, without meeting an enemy capable of diſputing 
with them the poſſeſſion of that capital, The royal 
magazines, arſenals, and founderies, were deſtroyed ; 
military ſtores, cannon and arms to a prodigious 


amount, ſerved now to ſtrengthen that power which 


they were conſtructed to deſtroy; and the wretched 
inhabitants, beſides being expoſed to many outrages 
on their perſons, were obliged to pay a contribution 
of near three millions of German crowns; and they 
were indebted to the interpoſition of the foreign 

miniſters who were reſident there, for their ſuffer. 
ings being no heavier. By the middle of Octo- 
ber, the king of Pruſſia was totally diſpoſſeſſed of 
Saxony; Leipſic, Torgau, Meifſen, and Wittemberg, 

ſurrendered to the Imperial army: in the latter city 
was depoſited the grand magazine of the Pruſſians. 
Every appearance ſeemed to announce the total ex- 
tinction of Pruſſian greatneſs. M. Stainville, with 
a body of French troops, entered the Pruſſian ter- 
ritories on the ſide of Hanover, whilſt the Ruſſians 
inveſted Colberg, in Pomerania, both by ſea and 
land. This place, by depriving them of a com- 
munication with the Baltic, had been a continual 
check on their advances. The Swedes likewiſe were 
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bearing down through the other diſtrict of Pome- 
rania, eager to come in for a ſhare of the plundered 


provinces. _ 
In theſe deſperate creamitanzes the king of 


Pruſſia re ſolved upon attacking the army of count 
Daun, which conſiſted of eighty thouſand men, and 


was encamped near Torgau, on the Elbe; his own 
army was no more than fifty thouſand, but ſtill the 
enemy's camp muſt be forced, and the defign could 


not be concealed from them: ſo that they had lei- 
ſure to take every precaution for their defence. 


The king 1s ſaid to have acquainted his troops be- 


fore the attack, that he had formed the reſolution 


either to conquer, or periſh in the attempt: to 
which his ſoldiery replied, with an enthuſiaſtic af- 
tection, ©* that they would die with him.” On the 


3d of November, about two o'clock in the af— 


ternoon, the attack began with an impetuoſity dic- 


tated by deſpair, The conflict was ſuſtained with 


great bravery by the Auſtrians until nine o'clock, 
when general Ziethen, who commanded one of the 
Pruſſian wings, having driven the Auſtrians from 
Tome heights "which they occupied, poſſ:fled himſelf 
of a polt which commanded the whole of their 
army: this advantage decided the event of the 
day, on the iſſue of which the fate of the Pruſſian 
monarchy hung ſuſpended. At the time when the 
Auſtrians were firſt thrown into confuſion, M. Daun 
received a dangerous wound, which obliged him 
10 leave the field. In the midit of 2 pitchy dark- 
neſs the Auſtrian army paſſed the Elbe, with a 


conſiderable part of their artillery, leaving the 


Pruſſians maſters of the field. The king received a 
Night contuſion in the breaſt by a. muſket-ſhot : his 
lots, | in killed and wounded, amounted to ten thou— 
land men, and about three thouſand priſoners : the 
| Auſtrians are ſuppoſed to have had an equal per 
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ſlain, but the number made priſoners was much 
greater; upwards of two hundred of their officers, 
among whom were four generals, were taken, and 
eight thouſand common men. All Saxony, the city 
of Dreſden alone excepted, was recovered to the 
Pruflians by this ſucceſs, The KRuſſians ſoon after 
raiſed the ſiege of Colberg, and retired into Poland, 
there to take up their winter quarters. General 
Werner alſo drove the Swedes back as far as Stral- 
ſund, whilit the army of the empire retired into 
Franconia; and in this poſture of affairs the cam- 
palgn was cloſed. 

From the commencement of the war to the end 
of the year 1760, one-and-forty generals, in the 
ſervice of his Pruſſian majeſty, eitßher had died, or 
were ſlain. The devaſtations of this ſanguinary war 
may be {aid to be almoſt without a parallel. 


The parliament was aſſembled on the 18th of 
November, when his preſent majeſty delivered his 
firſt ſpeech. In it he declared, that “ Born and 
educated in this country, he gloried in the name of 
Briton; and the peculiar happinels of his life would 
ever conſiſt in promoting the welfare of a people, 
whoſe loyalty and warm affection to him he conſi- 
dered as the greateſt and moſt permanent ſecurity 
of his throne ; and he doubted not but their ſteadi- 
neſs in thoſe principles, would equal the firmneſs of 
his invariable reſolution, to adhere to and ſtrengthen 
this excellent conſtitution in church and ſtate, and 
to maintain the toleration inviolable.” He aſſured 
them, that © the civil and religious rights of his 
loving ſubjects were equally dear to him with the 
moſt valuable prerogatives of his crown ; and as the 
ſureſt foundation of the whole, and the beſt means 
to draw down the divine favour on his reign, it was 
his fixed * to countenance and encourage the 
practice 
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practice of true religion and virtue.” After deſcribing 


the ſtate of affairs in Germany, his majeſty went on to 


ſay, us my navy is the principalarticle of our natural 


ſtrength, it gives me much ſatisfaction to receive it 
in ſuch good condition; whillt the fleet of France 


15 weakened to ſuch a degrce, that the {mall remains 


of it have continued blocked up by my ſhips in 


their own poris; at the ſame time the French trade 


is reduced to the loweſt ebb; and with joy of heart 


I ſee the commerce of my kingdoms, that great 
ſource of our riches, and fixed object of my never- 
failipg care and protection, fourithing to an extent 


8 naknows In any former war. 


The valour and intrepidity of my officers and 


forces, both at ſea and land, have been diſtinguiſhed 
ſo much to the glory of this dation, that I Thould | 
be wanting ir juttice to them, if ! did not acknow- 


ledge it. This is a merit which I ſhall conſtamly 
encourage and reward; and I take this occaſion to 


declare that the Zealous and uſeful ſervice of the 


militia, in the preſent arduous conjuncture, is very 
acceptable to me. 


In this ſtate I have hand things at my acceſſion 


to the throne of my anceſtors; happy, in viewing 


the prolperous part of it; happier ſtil} ſhould I have 


been, had I found my kingdoms, whoſe true intereſt 
1 have entirely at heart, in full peace: but ſince 


the ambition, injurious encroachments, and dan- 
gerous deſięns of my enemies, rendered the war 
both juſt and neceſſary, and the generous overture 


made laſt winter, towards a congreſs for a pacifica- 


tion, has not yet produced any ſuitable return, Jam 


determined, with your chearful and powerful aſſiſ- 
tancc, to proſecute this war with vigour, in order 


to that de ſirable object, a fate and honourable peace. 
For this purpoſe, it is abſolutely it cumbent upon 
us to be early prepared; and 1 rely por your zeal 

and 
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and hearty concurrence to ſupport the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, and the reſt of my allies, and ro make ample 
proviſion for carrying on the war, as the only means 
to bring our enemies to equitable terms of accom- 
modation.“ 

This ſpecch was wind; perhaps, with more 
general and hearr-felt approbation, than the moſt 
popular harangue that had ever been delivered from 
the throne within thoſe walls. The impreſſion which 
it made on thoſe who heard it, was greatly heightened 
by the mellifluous cadences with which it was deli- 
vered. Addreſſes full of loyalty and affeftion 
were preſented to their new ſovereign by both 
houſes, and the fulleſt aſſurances given of their con- 
currence and ſupport in the meaſures which ſhould 
be thought proper to adopt. The houſe of com- 
mons having appointed a committee of ſupply, it 
was therein reſolved, that the yearly ſum of eight 
hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be granted for 
his majeſty's houſehoid, and to ſupport the honour 
and dignity of the crown, during lite. 

The proviſion made for the navy-ſervice was very 
ample: ſeventy thouſand ſeamen, including eighteen 
thouſand three hunured and fifty-five marines, for 
thirteen months, at four pounds per man per month, 
amounting to the ſum of three million ſix hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds: for the ordinary of the 
navy and half pay, two hundred and ſitty-eight 

thouſand fix hundted and twenty-four pounds: for 
_ completing Haſlar hoſpital, ſeven thouſand one 
hundred and thirty pounds : towards Plymouth hoſ- 
pital, ten thouſand pounds: for trenſport-lervice, 

| between October 1, 1759, and September 30. 1760, 
including victualling land-forces, four hundred and 
ſeventy-nine thouſand thirty- five pounds : towards 
paying navy debt, one million : rowards building 
and rebuilding of mips for 1761, two hundred 


thouſand 
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thouſand pounds. Among other ſervices for which 
proviſion was made, the committee oranted two 
hundred thouſand pounds, to enable his majeſty to 
make a proper compenſation to the reſpective pro- 
vinces in North America, for the expences incurred 
by them, in levying, cloathing, and paying the 
troops raiſed by them, according as the active vi- 
gour and ſtrenuous efforts of the reſpective provinces 
ſhould be thought to deſerve. To the Eaſt-India 
company was granted twenty thouſand pounds, to- 
wards enabling them to defray the expence of a mi- 
litary force in their ſettlements, in lieu of a batta- 
lion removed from that ſervice: tea thouſand five 
hundred and ninety-hve pounds, for maintaining 
the ſettlement of Nova Scotia; and four thouſand 
three hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds on account, 
for the civil eſtabliſhment of Georgia: thirteen thou- 
ſand pounds was allotted for maintaining and ſup- 
_ Porting the fort of Anamaboe, and the aber Britiln 
forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa: one 
million was granted upon account, for na EI his 
majeſty to defray any extraordinary exp<nces of the 
war, incurred, or to be incurred, for the ſervice of 
the current year; and to take all ſuch mcatures as 
might be neceſſary to diſappoint or defcat any en- 
terprizes or deſigns of the enemy, and as the exi- 
gencies of affairs might require. 

The ſum total of the ſupplies g granted for the ſer- 
vice of the year 1761, amounted to nincteea mil- 
lion ſix hundred and fixtcen thouſand one hun- 
dred and nineteen pounds! which immenſe ſupply 
was raiſed by a continuation of the land ard malt 
taxes, which conſtituted the ſtanding revenue of the 
nation, and by borrowing the ſum "of twelve mil- 
lions, the intercit upon which to be paid by an addi- 
tional duty of three-pence per barrel on beter and 
ale: by a continuation, tor ſcyen years, of the duties 


of 
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of ten ſhillings per ton upon all wines, vinegar, 
cyder, and beer imported into Great Britain, for- 
merly granted by act of parliament for defraying 
the charges of the mint: two millions and an half 
were raiſed by exchequer bills, one million of 
which was appropriated toward paying navy 
bills: by a ſum remaining in the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, being part of ninety thouſand pounds 
granted to the late king in 1759, upon account to- 
7 ward defraying the charge of the militia : by iſſu- 
ing one million ſeven hundred and ſixty-two thou- 
ſand four hundred pounds out of the finking fund, 
The whole of the proviſions made in this ſeſſion 

amounted to nineteen millions nine hundred and 
fifty- three thouſand nine hundred and twenty two 
pounds; a ſum, which at once proves the wealth of 
the N that could raiſe ſo vaſt a ſupply by only 
one additional tax, namely on beer and ale, and the 
laviſh profuſion in the expenditure of public mo- 
ney, which . QblIged the ſtate to have recourſe to 
ſuch deſtructive means of ſupplying its exigencies. 
This parliament was now holding its laſt ſeſſion, and 
from the time of its being firſt ſummoned to its 
diffolution, ic had granted very near ſeventy-eight 


millions of money, near ſixty millions of which 


remained funded debts; a ſum equal to five ſixths 
of the whole national debt, which had been accu- 
mulating from the revolution to the year 1754 ! 
Thus, whilſt the dignity and ſtrength of the nation 
Was advanced abroad, its proſperity was ſecretly 
ſapped at home by the latitude granted to a nume- 
rous herd of harpies, who battened on the ſubſtance 
of the people. 
Before the parliament role, Mr. Onſlow, who 
had long held the office of ſpeaker of the houle of 
commons, with dignity, capacity, and ſuch acknow- 
Icdged candour as to have gained him the eſteem 
Vol. V. Mm ZN — tf 
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of all parties, declared his intention of retiring from 
that honourable poſt, on account of his age and infir- 


mities. The houſe, upon being informed hereof, una- 
nimouſly reſolved. that their thanks ſhoukl be given to 


Mr. Speaker, for his conſtant and unwearied attendance 


in the chair, during the courſe of above thirty- 


three years, in five ſucccfive parliaments; for the 


unſhaken integrity and ſteady impartiality of his 


conduct there; and for the indefatigable pains he 
had, with uncammon abilities, conſtantly taken, to 
promote the real intereſt of his King and country, 


to maintain the honour and dignity of parliament, 


and to preſerve inviolable the rights and privileges 
of the commons of Great Britain, Theſe honour. 


able teſtimonies to his worth and talents overcame 


the venerable old man: his emotions were ton 
ſtrong for utterance, and he anſwered only in broken 
ſentences, which indeed moſt forcibly expreſſed the 
ſenſe he had of this mark of reſpect. Mr. Onſlow 


afterwards received from his majeſty a grant of three 
| thouſand pounds per annum, for his own life and 
that of his ſon. The ſeſſion was cloſed on the 19th 


of March, with a ſpeech from the throne ; 
after which the parliament, having fat the term of 
ſeven years, was diſſolved, and writs for electing a 
new one were iſſued our. 

The departments of goyzrnment and the cabinet 
council underwent but few changes at the com- 


inencement of this reign. The moſt important 


one was the appointment of the carl of Bute to be 
ſecretary of ſtate for the northern department in the 


place of the ear] of Holderneſſe, Mr. Pitt ſtill. 


holding the other ſecretaryſhip. The duke of 
Newcaſtle was continued at the head cf the trea- 


fury, and dealt out the public money with a laviſh. 


mk earl Grenville was preſident of the council, 
azad lord Anſon at the head cf the board of admi⸗ 


Falty': 
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ralty: earl Temple had the cuſtody of the privy- 
ſeal, and Mr. Legge was chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; but the latter was ſoon after diſplaced from 
his office: Mr. i Pa Townſhend was appointed ſe- 
cretary at war, and Mr. Fox remained paymaſter of the 
forces. Neither did any material changes take place 
among the commanders of the fleets of Great Bri- 
tain. Admiral Holborne commanded at Spithead : 
Sir Edward Hawke and Sir Charles Hardy were 
ſtationaries in the bay of Quiberon : Sir Charles 
Saunders continued to ride triumphant in the Me— 
Eiterranean : the rear-admirals Stevens and Corniſh 
commanded the fleet in the Eaſt-Indies: in the 
Weſt, rear-admiral Holmes was with the fleet ſta- 
tioned off Jamaica : Sir James Douglas with that at 
the Leeward Iſlands: lord Colville commanded a 
ſquadron at Halifax. Beſides theſe ſquadrons which 
bad a ſpecific deſtination aſſigned them, others were 
ſent out under different commanders, with a view 
to annoy the enemy as circumſtances chanced to 
occur; many ſingle ſhips likewiſe cruiled in and 
about the channel. 
His majeſty, in the ſummer of the year 1761, 
acquainted his privy-council, that“ having nothing 
ſo much at heart as to procure the welfare and hap- 
pineſs of his people, and to render the ſame ſtable 
and permanent to poſterity ; for theſe purpoſes he 
had reſolved to demand in marriage the princeſs 
Charlotte of Mccklenburg-Strelitz, a princeſs diſtin- 
guiſned by every eminent virtue, and amiable en- 
dowment. In conſequence of which the earl of 
Harcoutt, with a ſplendid retinue, was ſent to the 
court of Mecklenburg, to demand the princeſs in 
marriage, The ducheſſes of Ancaſter and Ha- 
milton were appointed ladies of the bed-chamber, 
to attend her from the court in her paſſage to 
Ones lord Anſon, vice-admiral of Great Bri- 
M m 2 tain, 
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tain, commanded the ſquadron which was to convoy 
the royal yachts, The contract of marriage being 
figned by the earl of Harcourt at Strelitz, her royal 
highnet proceeded to Stade, accompanied by the 
reigning _ her brother ; and on the 28th of 
Auguſt embarked for England, and landed at Har- 


wich on the 6th of September, after a tedious 


voyage, in which the fleet had been annoyed by 
contrary winds and tempeſtuous weather. On the 
8th her royal highneis arrived at St. James's palace, 
and at nine o'clock in the evening, the nuptial cere- 
mony was performed in the royal chapel. On the 
22d of the ſame month, the ceremony of their 

3ajeſtres coronation was performed in Weſtminſter 
abbey. The ſplendor and magnificence diſplayed 
on that occaſion, exhibited the fulleſt proof of the 


inmenſe opulence of the nation. In returning 


from the abbey the principal jewel in his majeſtys 8 


crown fell out, but being immediately found, was 


recovered, The propenſity of mankind to prefi- 
gure miſchief, led many to apprehend ſome national 
calamity would mark that reign, which Was begun 
with ſo 1nauſpicious an incident. 

We have already taken notice of the overtures 
which had been made toward a general peace at 
the cloſe of the year 1759. Although the court 
of France had then rejected them, yer they were 
afrerward reduced to ſomething of a ſpecific form. 


To adjuſt the quarrel between the Empreſs queen 
and the king of Pruſſia, a congreſs was agreed to 


be held at Augſberg. Letters had alſo been ex- 
changed between the duke de Choiſeul on the part 


of Fr; rance, and Mr. Pitt on the part of Great Britain, 


in order to form the ground-work of a treaty of 


Peace between thoſe two nations. 


Whilſt this correſpondence was carried on, the 
powerful armament, which, during the laſt ſummer, 
had 
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had continued inactive at Spithead, ſailed to attack 
the iſland of Belleiſle, ſituated about four leagues 
from the Point of Quiberon, on the coaſt of Bre- 
tagne. The fleet was under the command of com- 
modore Keppel, and the land forces under general 
Hodgſon. This force arrived before Belleiſle on the 
7h of April. It was agreed to attempt to land 
on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſland in a ſandy bay, 
near Lochmaria Point. 

Here the enemy were in poſſeſſion of a little 
fort; they had moreover entrenched themſelves on 
an hill exceſſively ſteep, and the foot of which 
was fcarped away, The attempt was made in 
three places with great reſolution ; a few grena- 
diers got on ſhore, and formed themſelves ; bur 
as they were not ſupported, they were for the 
greater part made priſoners. The reſt of the army, 
after ſcveral very brave and repeated efforts, being 
wholly unable to force the enemies lines, or make 
good their landing, were obliged to retire with loſs: 
what added to the diſaſter was, that ſeveral of the 
flat-bottomed veſſels were deſtroyed or damaged in 
a hard gale, which aroſe when the troops retired from 
the ſhore. This made the proſpett of any future 
attempt more unpromiſing even than the firſt, In 
this attack the Engliſh loſt, in killed, wounded, and 
priſoners, near five huadred men. 

Neither commanders nor ſoldiers were however 
diſpirited by this mortifying repulſe. They fe- 
ſolved, if poſſible, not to return without effect, and 
then determined diligently to ſearch the whole 
coaſt, in order to find a place more favourable for 
another attack. Ihe view indeed was not encou- 
raging. The iſland is naturally a fortification; and 
what nature had left undone to make it ſuch, had 
been amply ſupplied by art. 

It was a long time after this firſt alone before the 
weather would give the commanders an . 
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of a ſecond trial ; however, they perſiſted with the 


utmoſt ſteadineſs, and found at length a convenient 


ſituation. Not that it was a part of the coaſt leſs 


ſtrong than the reſt : on the contrary, they built 


their principal hopes on the exceſſive ſteepneſs and 
difficulty of the rocks, which had rendered the 


enemy rather leſs attentive on this quarter. This 
_ arduous attempt was made at a bold rocky ſhore, 
near the above-mentioned point of Lochmaria. 
Beſides the principal attack, two feints were made 
at the ſame time to diſtract the enemy, whilſt the 
men of war directed their fire with great judgment 
and effect againſt the hills. Theſe manceuvres gave 
brigadier- general Lambert, with an handful of men, 
an opportunity of climbing up a very ſteep rock 


without moleſtation. This little body, having thus 


proſperouſly gained the top of the hill, formed 


themſelves in good order and without delay. They 


were immediately attacked by three hundred of the 
French, but they maintained their advantage with 
reſolution, until the whole corps of brigadier Lam- 


bert, which now had aſcended in the ſame manner, 
arrived to their aſſiſtance, and repulſed the enemy. 


The landing of all the forces was made good in 
a ſhort time after. The loſs in this daring and 


ſucceſsful attempt was inconſiderable. In one or 
two places the enemy ſeemed diſpoſed to make ſome 


ſtand; but the body of light horſe, which was em- 
barked in this expedition, ſoon drove them to the 


town, and laid all quite open to the entrenchments 


before it. The great difficulty now conſiſted in 


bringing forward the cannon, which were firſt to 
be dragged up the rocks, and afterward, for two 
leagues, along a very rugged and broken road. 
This neceſſarily took up ſome time. However, 


the ſiege was commenced with vigour; and the 
garriſon commanded by the chevalier de St. Croix, 
a brave and experienced officer, threatened on their 
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fide a long and obſtinate defence. Nothing, in 
fact, was deficient on either part. The enemy made 
ſome ſallies; one of them with conſiderable effect. 
Major-general Crawford was made priſoner on this 
_ occaſion ; but our troops were only animated by 
theſe checks. A furious attack was made upon the 
enemies lines which covered the town; and they 
were carried without much Joſs ; principally by the 
uncommon 1ntrepidity of a corps of marines which 
had been but newly raiſed, No action of greater 
ſpirit and e had been performed during the 
whole war. 
The town was now entirely abandoned, and the 
defence confined to the citadel. It was obvious, 
that, as our fleet prevented all communication with 
the continent, and thereby cut off all hope of re- 
lief, the place muſt neceſſarily be reduced; but the 
chevalier de St. Croix was reſolved to provide for 
his own honour, when he could not for the preſer- 
vation of the place entruſted to him; and, ſince 
he could not maintain it, to ſell it as dear as poſſible. 
Accordingly, there was no mention of yielding 
until the 7th of June, when there was no longer 
the ſlighteſt proſpect of ſuccour, and the place was 
by no means ſafely tenable, Then he capitulated, 
and the garriſon: marched out wich the honours of 
war. 
Thus was the iſland of Belleiſle reduced under the 
Engliſh government, after a defence of two months. 
In this expedition the aſſailants had about eighteen 
hundred men killed and wounded. The lots moſt 
regretted was that of Sir W. Peere Williams, a 
young gentleman of great talents and expectations, 
and who had made a diſtinguiſhed figure in parlia- 
ment. He had but newly entered into the ſervice. 
He was ſhot in the night, by having careleſsly ap- 
proached too near a centinel of the enemy. He 
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was the third gentleman of faſhion, whom, in this 
war, the love of enterprize had brought to an ho- 
nourable death k. 

The operations againſt Belleiſle did not cauſe any 
interruption in the advances toward an accommo- 


dation. M. Buſſy arrived in England the latter end 
of May, to negotiate that important buſineſs; and 


Mr. Stanley, immediately after, ſet out for Paris 
for the ſame purpoſe. Mr. Pitt was a miniſter little 


iafluenced by that ſpecies of philoſophy, which, 
diveſting itſelf of the prejudices of national glory, 


extends its view to the welfare of all mankind, and 
tries every thing by the principles of univerſal rea- 
ſon. The maſter-paſſion in his breaſt was to raiſe 
his own country to greatneſs on the ruin of that of 


France. Nothing but a general confederacy could 
now reſtore the balance of power, the impoſſibility 


of which Mr. Pitt plainly ſaw. He knew the 
reſtraints by which Bolland was confined, the po- 
verty of Sweden and Denmark, the inexperience of 
the Ruſſians, and the little regard that ſeveral of 


theſe powers paid to the intereſts of France. He 
| knew alſo the terror which the Engliſn forces had 


ſpread among them all, the miſtruſt they enter- 


rained of each other, and the apprehenſion that each 


of them muſt have, that they ſhould be diſtreſſed 


before they could receive aſſiſtance, and the aid 


which Spain could give was not to be dreaded by 
England at the zenith of her power. 


Whilſt the political ſyſtem of the Britiſh mi- 
niſter ſeemed thus unfavourable to the completion 
of the work of peace, the iſland of Dominica, in 
the Weſt-Indics, one of thoſe which had formerly 


The ds two were Sir John Armitage, killed in the retreat at 
St. Caſs ; and lord Downe, who was killed in one of the expeditions 
under the nereditary prince the preceding campaign. 
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been called neutral, but which the French had ac- 
quired the poſſcMion of by ſub iving the native Ca- 
'Tibs, and had afcerward fortificd and ſettled, was 
reduced by a ſmall armament under lord Rollo and 
fir James Douglas. This iſland is thirteen leagues 
in length, and nine at mt in breadth. In the 
centre of it are inacceſſible mountains, which pour 
down numerous rivers of excellent water upon fruit— 
ful but uneven ground. The iſland contained at 
the time of its ſurrender about five hundred French 
inhabitants, beſides negro ſlaves, «nd a conſiderable 
number of native Caribbeans. The land forces 
employed in this expedition conliſted of ſme Ame- 
ricans and a bouy of regulars under licutenant-go- 
vernor Melvil; four ſh: ps of the line, viz. the 
Dublin, Bell:gueux, Sutherland, and Montague, 
and ſome frigates, compoſed the naval force: 1 hey 
ſailed from Guadeloupe on the Ath of June, and 
arrived off Roſeau, the principal town on the illand, 
on the 6th. A ſummons was imnedia'ely ſent to 
the French Governor, M. Lempric, to ſurrender the 
iſland, but after ſome heſitation he returned for an- 
ſwer, that he would defend the place. The ſhips 
were thereupon brought as cloſe as poſſible, where 
they anchored, and under cover of their fire the 
troops landed, and thit very evening the French en- 
trenchments were ſtormed by a corps of gienadiers, 
conſiſting of the companies of the fourth and 
twenty-ſ-cond regiments, whilſt the ſhips kept up 
a briſk and wall. chrected cannonad: 5 wh Ich greatly 
annoyed the enemy. This conqueſt was made with 
the loſs of only eight men killed and wounded. 
Hereupon the whol- iſland ſurrendered, and the 1n- 
habitants came in, taking the oaths of ſubmiſſion 
and ſurrender of arms. As the illand was thus 
maitered by aſſault, no other terms were given the 
vanquiſhed than a protection, until his majeſty's 


pleature ſhould be known. 
Vol- V. N R Whilff 
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Whilſt the force at the Leeward Iſlands was thus 
uſefully employed, rear-admiral Holmes was no leſs 
active on his ſtation at Jamaica, Having received 
intelligence in the beginning of June, that ſeveral 
ſhips of war belonging to the enemy had failed from 
Port Louis, and in particular that the St. Anne had 


Juſt quitted Port au Prince, he failed with his 


ſquadron in queſt of her, being himſelf on board 
the Hampſhire. On the 13th he fell in with the St. 
Anne, and chaſed her to lceward, down upon the 
Centaur, Her captain, diſcovering this laſt ſhip, 
hauled up between them, ran clofe in ſhore, until 
he was becalmed, about a league to the northward 
of Donna Maria bay, and began to fire üs ſtern- 
chaſe guns; but when the Centaur came along: ſide 
he ſtruck his colours. The St. Anne was a beauti- 
ful new ſhip, pierced for ſixty-four guns, but 
mounting only fiz twenty-four-pounders, twenty- 
ſix twelve pounders, and eight eight-pounders, 
manned with three hundred and eighty-hine mari- 
ners and ſoldiers, under the command of M. 
Aiguillon, and was carrying home a cargo of indico, 
coffee, and ſugar, to a conſiderable value. i 
n the Eaſt. Indies the intereſts of Great Britain 
proſpered, fome inconſiderable inſtances of Joſs 
alone excepted. Thele loſſes we ſhall relate, more for 
the ſake of pointing out a ſingular inſtance of French 
fineſſe, than on account of the real | Importance of 
the events themſelves. TI 

The Engliſh Eaſt-India Cans carried on tow 
trade with Perſia, notwithſtanding the confuſion that 
had for many years prevailed in that empire, for 
which purpoſe a houſe and factory were eſtabliſhed 
At Gombroon, near the entrance into the gulph of 
Baſſora. On the 13th of October, 1759, four 
French ſhips, one of them mounting ſixty-four guns, 
appeared in the road, and after burning an Engliſh 
veſſcl they found there, the crew ot which eſcaped 


to 
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to the factory, they landed three hundred men, with 
two mortars and four pieces of cannon, with which 
they began to fire at the factory houſe, where there 
were but ſixteen men, including the crew of the 
burnt ſhip. A meſſage was ſent from the French 
camp, ſummoning the En gliſh to ſurrender, or 
otherwiſe to expect no quarter. Hereupon the be- 
ſieged offered to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war; but the French inſiſted on a formal capitula- 
tion to be ſigned by both parties, the terms of which 
they preſcribed: the fourth, fifth, and ſixth articles 
of which ran thus.“ Whereas M. d'Eſtaing, bri- 
gadier of foot, and formerly a priſoner to his Bti- 
tannic mejeſty, is now vn board the ſhip Condé, in 
his way to Europe, by the way of Baſſora, being 
deſitous of rendering more ſecure the intelligence 
received of an exchange having been made in his 
behalf, between Mr. Pigot, governor of Madraſs, 
and M. Lally, lieutenant- general; it is now agreed 
between the beſiegers and belieged, that Alexander 
Douglas, Eſq; chief of the factory, with ſix others 
therein named, are lawfully exchanged for M. 
d'Eſtaing, and they are at full liberty to go where 
they pleaſe, in conſequence of which M. d'Eſtaing is 
under no other obligation than what is ſpecified 1 in 185 
ſixth article, 5th, T hough the preſent exchange of 
priſoners is an unneceſſary precaution in behalf of 
M. d'Eſtaing, yer all perſons mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article are abſolutely free; but ſhould M. 
d' Eſtaing have been already exchanged, as he un- 
doubtedly is, in that caſe for ſeven perſons already 
mentioned, who now enjoy their liberty, a like 
number, 26d of equal (tation, of French ſubjects, 
are to be releaſed, whenever a cartel is made, both, 
M. d'Eſtaing, in order to fulfil with the greateff 
exactitude the promiſe he made governor Pigot, 
that he would not take up arms againſt the Engliſn 
Nn 2 on 
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on the Coromandel coaſt only, for the ſpace of 
eighteen months, reckoning from the firſt of May 
1759, deſires it may be inſcrted i in the preſent capi- 
tulation, that notwithſtanding he is now exchanged, 
yet he will keep the promiſe. he made governor 
„„ AS 

The abſurdity of this pretended exchange is evi- 
dent on the very face of it. By the cartel then ſub- 
fiſting between the two nations, the ranſom of a 
brigadier-general is ſettled at nine hundred florins, 
whereas the ranſom of a lieutenant of foot, the 
| higheſt rank any gentleman of the factory could 
claim, was but twenty-four florins; ſo that conſi- 
dering every man in the factory as a lieutenant of 
foot, they would not amount to an equivalent to 
M. d'Eſtaing. It is farther to be remarked, that 
as this French officer was allowed to return home 
upon his parole of honour, it cannot be ſuppoſed 

that this permiſſion reſtrained him merely from 
bearing arms againſt the Engliſh on the coaſt of 
Coromandel. W henever ſuch a favour is granted 
to a priſoner without any condition or promiſe ex- 
preſſed, the implied condition is always ſuppoſed 
to be, that he ſhall not carry arms againſt the power 
that grants it, but ſhall always be ready to return 
when called for, during the continuance of the 
war, unleſs in the mean time ranſomed or ex- 
changed. 

The count d- Eſtaing being liberated by this dit. 
graceful ſubterfuge, he obtained the command of 
two frigates, with which he proceeded to Bencoolin 
on the iſland of Sumatra, from which ſettlement the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India Company draw the chief of their 
pepper. In April 1760, Fort Marlborough ſub- 
mitted to the ſmall force that appeared againſt it. 
The Denham Indiaman, captain Tryon, which la 
there, was burat, With this principal ſettlement 


all 
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all the inferior forts and factories which the com- 
pany held on the iſland, fell into the hands of the 
French. The many brilliant inſtances of intrepi- 
dity which had been diſplayed by rhe Engliſh, did 
not prove effe tual to excite a brave ſpirit of defence 
on this occaſion. | 

Ample pelt was, however, made for 
chi loſs by the reduction of Pondicherry a ſhort 
time after. This was the only place of any conſe— 
quence that remained to the French in any part of 
the continent of India, after their defeat near 
Wandewaſh, the taking the city of Arcot, and the 
reduction of the fortteffes of Chittiput and Carrical. 
This emporium of the French commerce in the eaſt, 
beautifully built, ſtrongly fortificd, and four leagues 
in circhir, ſeemed rather the capital of a kingdom 
than a trading eſtabliſhment. It is ſituated on the 
coaſt of Malabar. about forty miles from the Eng- 
liſh ſettlement of Madrafs, which, in the days of its 

proſperity, it rivalled if not exceeded in trade, 
opulence, and ſplendor ; and it ſtil] remained the 
depolitory of whatever wealth was left to the French 
after the reverſe of their fortunes in war, 
Colonel Coote began the blockade of Pondi- 
cherry with the land forces, and the marines under 
admiral Stevens, as a regular ſiege could not be begun 
until after the rainy ſeaſon, which was then about to 
let in. General Lally, who commanded there, de- 
termined to defend the place to the laſt extremity, 
The blackade was maintained with great ſpirit and 
perſeverance for ſeven months, during which time 
thoſe within its walls ſuffered ſorely from famine. 
To render the ſeverities ariſing from the ſituation 
of this diſtreſſed garriſon more aggravated, colonel 
Cocte cauſed the batteries to be erected at a diſtance, 
nut ſo much with a view to deſtroy the town, as to 
harrals the enemy WITH a heavier duty in —— * 

the: 
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their fortifications z but no ſooner had the periodical 


rains, which deluge that country during the months 


of October and November, ceaſed, than four batte- 


ries began to enflade the ſtreets, whilſt others ap- 
proached nearer to play upon the works. All the 
hopes of the belieged now reſted on the arrival of 


their fleet. In the mean time extreme diſtreſs pre- 


vailed. The molt loathſome animals were eagerly 
devoured by the famiſhed ſoldiery, and to eſtimable 


had even ſuch kind of food become, that ſixteen 
rupees, or torty ſhillings Rerhogs Were pug for a 


dog. 


Whilſt every thing thus tended to make the fate 


of Pondicherry inevitable, the year 1761 was uſhered 
in with a tremendous. hurricz ane, which not only 


drove the Britith fleet, which lay before its port, 
from that ſttion, but menaced deſtruction to the 
whole armamenr, which conſiſted of eight fail of 


the line, two frigates, a fire ſhip, and a ſhip with 
ſtores from Madraſs; in all twelve fail. 


From eight o'clock the wind blew in ſqualls, 
every one ſtronger than the laſt, until ten, when 
the admiral's hip, the Norfolk, cut her cable, and 


fired tne ſignal for the other ſhips to do to too; 


bur the ſignal guns were not heard, and the ſhips, 
in obedience to the diſcipline of the navy, rode 
until their cables parted with the ſtrain, when they 


with much di Aculcy got befure the wind, none ab.e 


to ſet more than a fingle fall, and none without 
ſplitting ſcyeral. Every minute encrealed the ſtorm 
until twelve, by which time the wind tad veered 
from the north weſt, where it began, to the north 
eaſt; when It ſuddenly fell ſtark calm with thick 


haze all round. In a tew miautes the wind flew 
up from the ſouth-eaſt, and came at once in full 
ſtrength with much greater tury than it had blown 
from the other quarter. 
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By the delay of not getting early under ſail whilſt 
the ſtorm was from the north, moſt of the ſhips loſt 
the opportunity of gaining ſufficient ſca-· room before 
t came on from the ſouth-eaſt. The firſt guſt of 
this wind laid the Panther on her beams, and 1 ſea 
breaking over her, captain Affleck, who commanded 
ber, cut away the mizen; and this not anſwering, 
the main-maſt likewiſe, which broke below the up- 

per deck, tore it up, and continued ſome time en- 
cumbering over the ſide of the ſhip, without going 
clear off into the lea, until the ſhock of a wave ſent 
it away, The ſhip then righted, the rected toreſail 
| ſtood, and brought her back into fourteen fathom 
water, when ſhe dropped the ſheet anchor ; but not 
| bringing up, (which means turning to ride with her 
head to the anchor,) they cut away the fore-maſt, 
which carried away the bowſprit, when the ſhip 
came round, and thus rode out the ſtorm. The 
America, Medway, and Falmouth, cutting away all 
their maſts on the different neceſũties with the ſame 
prudence, rode it out hkewiſe, after they had an- 
chored again nearly in the ſame ſoundings as the 
Panther. 

The Newcaſtle, the Queenborough fs and 
the Protector fire- ſhip, returning with the ſouth-eaſt 
Rorm, miſtook their ſoundings, and drove toward 
the ſhore, without knowing where they were, or 
attempting to anchor. The roaring of the ſorf 
was not to be diſtinguiſhed in the general tumult 
of the elements; and the danger was not diſco- 
vered until it was too late, and the three ſhips came 

aſhore about two miles to the ſouth of Pondicherry; 
but only ſeven in all the crews periſhed, who were 
knocked over board by the ſhock of ſtriking 
aground. 

| The Duke of Aquitain, the Sunderland, and the 
Duke ſtore-ſhip, unfortunately preſerved: all their 


maſts 
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maſts through both the ſtorms, until they were 
driven back to the neceſſity of anchoring ; and in 
bringing up with them ſtanding, all the three either 
broached to, or overſet, and went to the bottom. 
Eleven hundred Europeans periſhed in theſe ſhips; 
only ſeven, and ſeven laſcars, were ſaved out of the 
crews, who were picked up the next day; floating 
on pieces of wreck. 

This calamity to the Britin fleet happening at the 
very time when the French troops in Pondicherry 
were ſinking into deſpair, could not fail of raiſing 
them to a degree of cxultation. Though actually 
enduring ali the miſeries of famine, they enjoyed, 
in anticipation, all the bleſſings of abundance by 
this unlooked for event; ſo ready is the human 
mind to confile in every flattering proſpect of :elief, 
when oppreſſed by an inſupportable weight of 
affliction. General Lally no ſooner ſaw the ſtorm 
ſubſide, and that the Engliſh flcet no longer en- 
cloſed his port, than his warmeſt wiſhes ſeemed to be 
realized, and in the fulneſs of his heart he wrote the 
following letter to Mr. Raymond, the French reſi- 
dent at Pallicar, dated Pondicherry, 2d of January, 
1761. 


4 Mr. RATMox p, 


«© THE Engliſh ſquadron is no more, fir; out of the 
twelve ſhips they had in our road, ſeven are loft, crews and 
all, the four others diſmaſted ; and it appears there is no 
more than one frigate that hath eſcaped, therefore don't 
loſe an inſtant to ſend us chelingoes upon chelingoes loaded 
with rice; the Dutch have nothing to fear now; beſides 
(according to the law of nations) they are only to ſend us 
no proviſions themſclves, and we are no more blocked up 
by ſea. 

The ſaving of Pondicherry hath been in your power 
once . ; if you miſs the preſent opportunity, it will 

be entirely yaur £ fault: do not forget alſo ſome ſmai} che- 
lingoes 3 | 
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lingoes ; offer great rewards; expect ſeventeen thouſand 
Morattoes within theſe four days. In fhort, riſque all, at- 


tempt all, force all, and ſend us ſome rice, mould it de but 
half a a garke at a time. 


Signed, 
LAL Lv. 
This letter was intercepted by the Engliſh on its paſſage, 


The anxiety of the Engliſh for the miſſing ſhips 
| continued until ſun-ſet of the next day, when the 


Norfolk with admiral Stevens's flag was diſcovered 


in the offing. The ſhip prepared at all points, be- 
fore the ſouth-eaſt ſtorm aroſe, ſcudded before it 
with a ſtay-ſail, without loſing a maſt, and without 
being obliged to anchor, until the wind fell, when 
in the morning they diſcovered Sadraſſpatnam. The 
apprehenſion of more bad weather made the admiral 
put out again to ſea; when he met the Liverpool 
entirely diſmaſted. This ſhip, having parted her 
cable, and got under fail before the "others, had 
gained more fea-room than any of them; but the 
ſouth-eaſt ſtorm had carried away all her maſts. 
Soon after they were joined by the Grafton, who gave 
the welcome information that ſhe had left, on the 
28th of December, the Lenox, admiral Cornith: with 
the York, and Weymouth, 30 leagues off the lands 
they were all returning together from Trincomaly : 
the Grafton, after parting with them, met hard wea- 
ther during the hours in which the form was raging 
near the coaſt. The admiral, Jeaving her to take 
care of the Liverpool, anchored in the road of 
Pondicherry the next morning, and they in the af- 
ternoon. The other three ſhips came in the next 
day. On the 7th came in the Saliſbury, with the 
prize La Compagnie des Indes, likewiſe from Trin- 
comaly, and the Tyger from Madraſs, to the latter 
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of which places this tempeſt had not extended. No 
more were to be expected; for the Elizabeth and the 
South-Sea-Caſtle, wanting the dock, were ſailed for | 


Bombay, with the two other prizes, the Hermione 
and Baleipe. But by this time, the four diſmaſted 
ſhips, although not quite refitted, were again in a 

condition to act on neceſſity; and thus in a week 


after the ſtorm, which had raiſed ſuch hopes of 
deliverance in the garriſon of Pondicherry, they ſaw 


the road again blockaded by eleven fail of the line; 
and although three of them were only of 50 guns, 
all were manned above their complements by the 
addition of the crews which had been ſaved from 
the three ſtranded ſhips. Their boats, continually 
cruizing, intercepted, or drove away whatſoever em- 
barkations came toward the road with proviſions ; 
but ſeveral boats, which were launched from the 


town in the three nights immediately after the ſtorm, 


favoured by the wind, the current, and the darknels, 


eſcaped to the ſouthward. 


Admiral Stevens immediately deſpatched letters to 


© all the ſettlements of the Dutch and Danes in that 


neighbourhood, acquainting them with the ſtation 


and condition of his fleet>; and at the ſame time 


aſſurisg them, that all veſſels which might be found 
infringing the neutrality, by attempting to convey 


proviſions to the French in Pondicherry, would be 


ſeized as lawful prizes. Notwithſtanding Lally found, 
to his unſpeakable diſcomfit, that the Bririſh fleet did 


exiſt, and that it was ſtill in every reſpect effectual to 
fruſtrate all his hopes, yet nothing could bend the 


ſpirit of this extraordinary man, and he would make 


no overtures to ſurrender the town. A large bat- 


tery, which had been erected, was then playing with 
great ſucceſs, by which a breach in the walls was 
effected, whilſt nat more than one day's proviſions, 
even of the moſt kitchy kind, remained for the ema- 
ciated 
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ciated wretches within ; but the haughty ſpirit of 
the commander was ſtill proof againſt theſe reite- 
rated evils. The inhabitants of the place, at length, 
driven to deſpair, made offers of capitulation, but 
as the governor would not permit them to aſk any 
terms, the Britiſh troops at length became maſters 
of the town *, which was thereby expoſed to all 
the fury of a rapacious ſoldiery. The garriſon con- 
ſiſted of one thouſand four hundred French troops, 
and was well ſupplied with military ſtores. The 
riches of the place, which were very conſiderable, 
were transferred from their miſerable poſſeſſors to 
their brave and perſevering aſſailants. 

The ſtubborn obſtinacy of Lally, which led him 
to ſacrifice the private property of the inhabitants 
to the malignant hatred which he bore the Engliſn, 
is inexcuſeable. Had he made terms of capitulation, 

when he found the place no longer tenable, he 
would have ſhewn himſelf a man as ready to attend 
to the calls of humanity, as he was to diſcharge his 
duty as a commander. The miſeries which the in- 

habitants of Pondicherry muſt endure from the ra— 
vages of a furious enemy let looſe upon them, after 
having ſuffered the fatigues and dangets of a 
blockade and ſiege of eight months, can eaſily be 
conceived, and would chill the reader with horror 
to deſcribe. 

The taking of Pondicherry annihilated the French 
power in India. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that 
both the Engliſh and French commander in chief 
were natives of the kingdom of Ireland. 

We have already ſeen France ftripped of all 
her poſſeſons in Bengal by the bravery and con- 
duct of colonel Clive: and admiral Watſon; the 
extenſive coaſt of Coromandel now became the 


* 16th of January, 1761, 
Oo2 reward 
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reward of Britiſh valour; whereby a foundation was 
laid for eſtabliſhing ſuch a power in the caſt, as no 
European nation had before poſſeſſed, or indeed had 
ever alpired to. 

The very day that the Engliſh troops entered Pon- 
dicherry, a deciſive battle was tought by major 
Carnac, at the head of twenty thouſand blacks and 
| five hundred Engliſh troops, and an army of eighty 
thouſapd Indians, with the emperor, or, as he is 
ſtyled in Europe, the great mogul, reinforced hy 
about two hundred French, which had been col- 
lected from all parts, by an adventurer named Law 
(nephew to that Law who made himſelf fo well 
known by the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme), The fortune of 
the day was as deciſive as poſſible : the emperor 
Shah Zaddar, as well as the French partizan, were 
made priſoners; and the vaſt empire of Hindoſtan 
became ſubject to the arbitrament of the victors. 
Well would it have been for the credit of the Bri- 
tiſh nation, if their uncontroled aſcendancy over the 
powers of che country, as well as over European ſet- 
tlers, had been exerciſed with that moderation and 
gentleneſs which became a humanized and brave 
people; but alas! no inſtances of flagrant op- 
preſſion, which diſgrace the government of ancient 
Rome over her remote provinces, when that empire 
was deepeſt funk in venality and baſeneſs, can per- 
haps exceed the cruelty and rapacity which have 
been exerciſed during the laſt twenty years upon the 
inoffenſive natives of Hindoſtan. Attempts have 
indeed been made to puniſh ſome of the moſt con- 
ſpicuous promoters of theſe diſgraceful peculations ; 
but when corruption, like a flood, has, ſpread itſelf 
far and wide over our country, little expectation 
can be had of a redreſs of grievances ſo far removed, 
and from whence the cry for retribution can be but 
Faintly heard, 


We 
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We ſhall now proceed to relate the principal en- 
gagements which happened between ſingle ſhips and 
| ſmall ſquadrons belonging to the two nations. 

The Unicorn frigate of twenty-eight guns, and 
two hundred men, commanded by captain Hunt, 
on the 8th of January fell in with a French fri- 
gate called the Veſtal, off the Penmarks, The 
action continued very briſkly for two hours, when 

the French ſhip ſtruck. She mounted twenty-lix 
guns, twelve and nine-pounders, and four ſix— 
pounders, and had two hundred and twenty men. 
She eſcaped from the river Villaine on the ſecond, 
under cover of a thick fog; in company with two 
ſixty-four gun ſhips, le Grand of thirty four, and 
Calipſo of ſixteen guns, and was bound to Breſt. 
Captain Hunt received a wound in the early part of 
the engagement, of which he died. The French 

captain likewiſe, M. Boiſbertelot, had his leg ſhot 

away, and died the day after the action. Lieute- 
nant Symons fought the ſhip after captain Hunt re- 
ceived the wound. 

The Seahorſe of twenty guns, and one hundred 
and fixty men, captain James Sinith, two days after, 
fell in with the le Grand frigate, thirty-four leagues 
ſouth-weſt from the Start. A cloſe action laſted 
an hour and a quarter, during which the ſhips were 
board and board three ſeveral times; but on the 
appearance of the Unicorn the French ſhip ſheered 
off. The Seahorſe had eleven men killed, and 
thirty-eight wounded. | 
The Venus of thirty-ſix guns, and two el 
and forty men, commanded by captain Harriſon, in 
company with the Juno of thirty-two guns, and two 
hundred and twenty men, commanded by captain 
Philips, on the 1oth of January, being fifty 
leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, fell in with the 
Brune, a French frigate of miret guns Wa 

Larce. 
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three hundred and ſixteen men. The Venus gave 


her chaſe, and coming up with her engaged her for 
two hours, after which the Juno coming up, the 
Brune ftruck. The Venus had four men killed 


and eighteen wounded ; the Brune had nineteen 


killed and thirty-nine wounded. 


Captain Elphinſton, of the Richmond frigate, of 


thirty two guns, and two hundred and thirty men, 
fell in with the Felicitẽ, a French ſhip of thirty-two 
guns, bound to Martinico, with a cargo valued at 
thirty thouſand pounds ſterling. The action hap- 
pened near St. Graveſande, about eight miles from 


the Hague. After an engagement of two hours 


both ſhips ran aſhore along-ſide of each other, ſtill 
continuing the engagement for a ſhort time, when 
the French mariners abandoned their ſhip and made 


to the ſhore; the Richmond ſoon after floated, but 
the French ſhip was entirely deſtroyed. This frigate 
Jailed out of Dunkirk in company with the Her- 
mionie, another ſhip of the ſame force and value, 
which was loſt coming out of the harbour. The 
young prince of Orange, general York, and count 


 d'Aﬀry, the French miniſter at the Hague, were 
ſpectators of this action. The French court loudly 


complained of this attack as a violation of the Dutch 


neutrality, and demanded reparation for the inſult 


and damage they had ſuſtained. Accordingly the 


States-general made ſome remonſtrances to the court 


of London, and the Britiſh miniſtry found means to 


remove all cauſe of miſunderſtanding on the account. 
In the courſe of the ſame month, captain Hood, 


of the Minerva frigate, cruiſing in the chops of the 


channel, deſcried a great ſhip of two decks ſteering 


to the wotward, and found it was the Warwick, an 
Engliſh ſhip, which had carried ſixty guns, and been 


taken by the enemy in the Weit-Indies. She was 
now mounted with thirty-four guns, and commanded 


by 
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by M. Le Venor de Belair. Her crew amounted to 
two hundred and ninety- five men, ſeventy-four of 
whom were ſoldiers. She was laden with ammu— 
nition, ſtores, and proviſions, for the French ſettle- 
ments in the Eaſt Indies. Captain Hood, notwith- 
ſtanding her ſuperior ſize, attacked her without he- 
ſitation, and was very warmly received. Some of the 
maſts in both ſhips were ſhot away, and the ſhips 
fell foul of one another while the ſea ran very high; 
ſo that the crews on both fides were greatly encum- 
bered by their broken maſts and ſhattered rigging. 
At length the waves ſeparated them, and the War- 
wick fell to leeward. Captain Hood, having cleared 
his ſhip; bore directly down upon the enemy: the en- 
gagement was thereupon renewed, and laſted about 
an hour; at length the French captain ſtruck his 
colours, having had fourteen men killed and thirty 
wounded. The loſs on board the Minerva was 
equal, and all her maſts went by the board ; not- 
withſtanding, ſhe brought her prize in triumph to 
Spithead. In the ſame cruiſe, captain Hood took 
the Ecurneil privateer, from Bayonne, of fourteen 
guns and one hundred and twenty-four men. 
Captain Nightingale, of the Vengeance, twenty- 
ſix guns, nine and four pounders, two hundred men, 
on the 13th of March fell in with the Entre- 
prenent, pierced for forty-four, but carrying only 
twenty-ſix guns, twelve and fix pounders, two hun- 
dred and three men, equipped for war or merchan- 
dize, and with a rich cargo for St. Domingo. This 
ſhip had failed from Bourdeaux on the 8th, and was 
encountered near the Land's End. Three ſucceſſive 
actions were maintained between the two ſhips, in 
which the rigging and maſts of the Vengeance ſuf- 
fered conſiderably, and the ſhip was five times on 
fire. The laſt engagement continued for an hour 
and a half within piſtol ſhot, when the enemy called 


for 
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for quarter, Six men were killed, and twenty-ſeven 
dangerouſly wounded, on board the Vengeance; 
fifteen were killed, and OP -four wounded, on 
board the French ſhip. 

The Bedford, of ſixty-four guns, captain Peat, 
took the Compte French frigate, of thirty-two guns, 
and two hundred and fifty men, on the 16th of 
March, off Uſhant. 

About the ſame period, and near the ſame place, 
a fourth frigate of the enemy, called the Pheaſant, 
commanded by M. de Coudraye, manned with one 
hundred and twenty-five mariners, was engaged, 
taken, and brought to Spithead, by captain Bro- 
grave, commander of the Albany floop, of ſixteen 
carriage guns, and one hundred and twenty-five 
men, whoſe victory was the cheaper, as the crew of 

the Pheaſant had thrown fourteen of their guns over- 
board during the chace. She was at firit of equal 
force with the Albany *. 

In the courſe of the ſame month a French Eaſt- 
Indiaman called the Bertin, pierced for ſixty- four 
guns, mounting twenty-eight, and manned with 
three hundred and fifty-three men, from Port 
POrient to the Iſle of France and Pondicherry, 
laden with ordnance, naval ſtores, merchandize, and 
twenty-four thouſand dollars, fell in with the Hero 
and Venus frigates, commanded by the captains 
Forteſcue and Harriſon,” to whom ſhe ſtruck without 
making any reliſtance, 

The Prince George, captain Read, twenty-four 
guns, and one hundred and eight men, took a 
French outward-bound Eaſt- Indiaman of fix hundred 
tons, twenty-two guns, and two hundred and eight 


* The crews of the Naſſau, Harwich, Rye, and Swan ſloop, and the 
marines that were on board them at the taking of Senegal, in May, 
1758, received 1ſt of June, 1761, a diftribution of twenty thovland * 
pounds, being the ſum raiſed from the effects taken at that place. 


men, 
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men, laden with ſtores, after an obflinate engages 
ment, in which the Engliſh loſt ſeventy- two men, 
and the Frenchman ſixty. 
Captain Potts, of the Julius Cæſar, from Jamaica, 
gallantly cleared himſelf of fix French privatcers. 
This was thought to be as brave an action as any 
performed fince the commencement of the war. 

Mr. M Bride, being off Dunkirk with the Grace 
armed cutter, and obſerving a dogger privateer in 
the road, procured from the Maidſtone, captain 
Digges, four boats manned and armed, with which 
he proceeded at ten o'clock at night to the road of 
Dunkirk; on approaching of which the ſeamen 
laid all their oars acroſs, except two in each boat, 
which they muffled with bays, to prevent their 
giving an alarm to the enemy. They rowed in that 
manner till they came within muſket-ſhot of the 
privateer, and being hailed, they made no 33 
but preſeatly boarded her on both fides, and po- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the ſhip without the loſs of a 
fingle man. This bold exploit was atchieved 
within half gun-ſhot of a fort on the eaſt ſide of 
the harbour, which did not fire a ſingle hor. 

On the 14th of Auguſt, the Bellona, captain 
Faulkner, of ſcventy-four guns, in company with 
the Brilliant, captain Logie, of thirty-ſix guns, 
gave chaſe to three ſail of ſhips off Cape Finiſterre. 
They proved to be the Courageux of ſcventy-four 
guns, and the Malicieux and Hermione frigates, of 
thirty-two guns each. The Brilliant enga. -ed one 
frigate, and preſently ſuſtained both. The Bellona 
ſoon after came along-lide of the large ſhip, and in 
ten minutes from the commencement of the action, 
the mizen- maſts of both ſhips were ſhot away, and 
in half an hour after, the French ſhip ſtruck. She 
had ſeven hundred men on board, was commanded 
by M. Dugue L'Ambert, and bound to St. Do- 
Vol. V. Pop niingo. 


Py 
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mingo. The two frigates, ſeeing the fate of the 
other ſhip, bore away and eſcaped, neither of the 
Engliſh ſhips being in a condition to purſue them. 
The Bellona loſt ſix men killed, twenty - eight 
wounded; the Courageux loſt two hundred and 
forty lain, and one hundred and ten wounded ; her 
captain received a wound in the neck, of which he 
died three weeks after at Liſbon. This ſhip had a 
cargo on board valued at 320,000). and had ranſom- 
ers for five prizes, amounting to8,200], Ihe Brilliant 
Joſt five men killed, and ſixteen wounded. When the 
priſoners were landed at Liſbon, they applied to the 
French conſul for relief, but without effect; whilſt 
the Engliſh factory there, commiſerating their un- 
happy and diſtreſſed ſituation, ſet on foot a ſub- 
ſcription, by which two hundred and thirty pounds 
ſterling was raiſed for their relief. The two captains 
who had fought with ſo much bravery, now ac- 
guired equal honour by their humanity to their 
vanquiſhed enemies, by being the firit and moſt 
liberal contributors to this ſubſcription, The like 
ſpirit of liberality prevailed in Great Britain, where 
about thirty thouſand French priſoners were con- 
fined, The wretched ſtate of poverty into which 
France was reduced, had cauſed that kingdom to 
fail in furniſhing the uſual ſupplies for the relief of 
theſe captives, by which means they were reduced 
to great extremities, until a voluntary ſubſcription, 
which was ſet on foot in England, fully ſupplied 
this failure of France, and theſe unhappy ſufferers 
in their maſter's quarrel, were hereby comfortably 
cloathed and relieved, 

The cruiſers belonging to the ſquadron under 
vice admiral Saunders in the Mediterranean, were 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame ſpirit of enterprize and 
aCtivity, On the 1ſt of April, the Ifis of fifty guns, 
captain Wheeler, fell in with the Oriflame of forty 
guns mounted, twenty-ſix of which were twelve 


pounders, 
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pounders, and fourteen eighteen-pounders, having 
three hundred and ſeventy men on board, off Cape 
Tres Forcas on the Barbary ſhore. The action began 
at fix o'clock in the evening, and continued a 
running fight till half paſt ten. Unfortunately cap- 
tain Whecler, a midſhipman, and quarter-maſter, 
were killed by one ſhot, at the beginning of the 

action, beſides whom, only one fore-maſt man was 
killed, but nine were wounded. The Oriflame had 
been twenty-nine days from Toulon, and one from 
Oran; ſhe loſt between forty and fifty of her crew. 
Lieutenant Cunningham, who took the command 
of the Iſis on the death of captain Wheeler, ran the 
ſhip on board the Oriflame; very ſoon after which 
ſhe ſtruck. In July another exploit was performed 
by a ſmall detachment from the ſame fleet, com- 
manded by the ſame admiral, Captain Proby, in 
the Thunderer, ſeventy-four guns, and fix hundred 
men, together with the Modeſte ſixty- four guns, 
Thetis fifty guns, and Favourite ſloop, were or- 
dered to cruiſe on the coaſt of Spain, with a view 
to intercept the Achilles and Bouffon, two French 
ſhips of war, which lay in the harbour of Cadiz, 
one of ſixty- four guns, and fix hundred and fifty 
men, the other of thirty-two guns; which ſhips, 
having at length ventured our, were deſcried by 
| theſe cruiſers. About midnight, the Thunderer 
came up with the Achilles, which ſtruck, after a 
warm engagement of half an hour. Near forty 
men were killed on board the Thunderer in this ſhort 
action, and above an hundred wounded; captain 
Proby received a ſlight contuſion on his right arm. 
In the mean time the Thetis engaged the Bouffon, 
and the fire was maintained on both ſides with great 
vivacity for half an hour, when the Modeſte ranging 
up and firing a few guns, the French captain ſub— 
mitted. Both the captured ſhips luffered conſiderably 
in their crews and rigging. 
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To counterbalance theſe ſucceſſes, the Ajax, cap- 
tain Lindſey, one of the Engliſh Eaſt- India Com- 
pany's ſhips, homeward bound from Bengal, 

freighted with a large quantity of diamonds, ſilk, 
muſlin, and other merchandize. to the value of two 
hundred thouſand pounds, was taken off Cape Clear 
and carried into Breſt, The Grafton man of war of 
twenty guns, was Joſt on the 25th of October, 
off Bermudas, and fifty of her men were drowned. 
The Biddeford, of twenty guns, ran aſhore on the 
zoth of December, on Hazeborough Sand near 
Yarmouth captain Gordon and one half of the crew 
periſhed ; thoſe who eſcaped were quite exhauſted, 
having remained ſome days on the wreck without 
any other ſuſtenance than raw meat and ome ſpiri- 
tuous 11quors, 


The war on the continent all this time bore an 
appearance of no very favourable termination. 

At the cloſe of the campaign in 1760, the French 
were in poſſeſſion of all the landgravate of Heſſe: 
they had alſo driven the allies from the Lower 
Rhine, and were beſides'in poſſcſſion of Gottingen, 
which gave them acceſs to the electorate dominions 
of the king of Great Britain. The ſuperiority which 
the enemy Fanden both in numbers and ſituation, de- 
rermined prince Ferdinand to enter upon action amidſt 
the ſeverity of winter. His army was therefore aſſem- 
bled early in February. The French were taken by 
ſurprilc, and retreated on all ſides, In a ſhort 
tia. e their army evacuated the territory of Heſſe, but 
ſtrongly garriſoned all the places of ſtrength which 
they held there. Gottingen and Caſſel, thus rendered 
formidable were ſoon found to impede the progreſs 
of the allied army, and render its fituation inſecure. 
Trenches were opened againſt the latter, bur the 
inclemency of the ſeaſon, and the firmneſs of the 
beſieged, who fought under the command of the 

count 
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count de Broglio, at length obliged prince Ferdinand 
to retreat in his turn, and to raiſe the ſiege; where- 
upon the allied army once more occupied the ſituation 
which they had quitted a few weeks before. But 
although they thereby abandoned the territories 
which they had rapidly recovered, yet they derived 
eſſential advantages from this enterprize; for the 
French had amaſſed great quantities of proviſions and 
military ſtores in theſe parts, many of which they 
deſtroyed in their retreat; but the precipitancy of 
It, and the cloſe manner in which prince Ferdinand's 
army followed, occaſioned many magazines to fall 
into the hands of the purſuers; and this event mate 
rially influenced the operations of the whole cam- 
paign, and prevented the French from availing 
themielves, in the manner which they otherwiſe 
would have done, of their ſuperiority in numbers. 
'The two armies were again quietly diſperſed into 
winter cantonments by the latter end of the month 
of March, and it was not until the end of June, that 
the French general began the operations of the cam- 
paiga, after ſeveral movements and ſome ſkirmiſhes. 
On the 15th of July, Marſhal Broglio attacked 
the allied army, which was poſted at a village called 
Kirk Denkirn. He was received with ſuch firm- 
neſs that his troops were thrown into diſorder. The 
next day they renewed their efforts, but with no 
better ſuccets : the whole army was therevpon 
obliged to retreat, having loſt about five chouland 
In killed, wounded, and taken priſoners ; che allies 
had about three hundred killed, two hundred wounded, 
and one thouſand made pritoners. A variety of 
ſpirited ſkirmiſhes followed, which almoſt uniformly 
terminated 1n the ſame manner. 
Whilſt the army under marſhal Broglio was op- 
oſed to that under prince Ferdinand, another large 


vody of French troops, commanded by the c 
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de Soubiſe, penetrated into Weſtphalia, and ſeemed 
to indicate an intention of laying ſiege to Munſter. 


Nor did the efforts of France ſtop here, for at the 


ſame time a body of troops, commanded by prince 

Xavier of Saxony, entered Hanover, took the 
city of Woltenbuttie, and immediately. inveſted 
Brunſwick, another place of ſtrength, lying a few 
miles tzrther north. In this attempt, however, the 
French were foiled by the activity and good conduct 
of the hereditary prince; he even recovered Wol- 
fenbuttle, and forced the French to retreat out of 
the electorate. But whilſt this indefatigable general 
was thus ſucceſsfully employed in one part, the 


prince de Soubile took advantage of his abſence in 


Weſtphalia, and ravaged the whole territory with 
mercileſs ſeverity. Oſnaburg was ſubdued and 


given up to pillage: the French advanced even 


into Eaſt Frieſland, reduced the important town of 
Embden, and laid the whole country under heavy 
contributions. Their inſatiable rapacity towards 
the proſtrate inhabitants of this wretched country, 
by rouſing the citizens of Bremen to make a vigo- 


rous ſtand, ſaved that city from the fate of the 
other towne, and thereby the large ſupply of pro- 


viſions and military ſtores, which were depoſited 
there, fortunately eſcaped. Theſe newly acquired 
diſtricts remained in poſſeſſion of the French when 


the contending armies went into winter quarters; 


{0 that the iſſue of che campaign proved extremely 
diſadvantageous to the intereſts of the confederated | 


powers. 


The events of war were till more im propitious to 


the Pruſſian monarch, That great general, con- 


trary to his former mode, had adopted a plan of 
defenſive war, from which he did not deviate 
during the campaign; fo that the whole year paſſed 
whithout one regular battle being fought between any 


of 
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of the armies which overipread the northern parts 
of Germany. Notwithitanding this inaGivity, not 
any one of his five Campaigns had proved {0 ruinous 
to his affairs as that of the year 1761. The city of 
Schweidnitz, which commanded almoſt the whole of 
Sileſia, was ſurpriſed by general Laudohn, Who, io 
the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, became maſter of it 
by a coup-de-main. On the 1ſt of October, at 
three o'clock in the morning, the aflault was made 
on all the four outworks. Three thouſand Pru!- 
ſians, and lieutenant-general Zaſtrow, governor of 
the fortreſs, were made priſoners. The Auſtrians 
acknowledeed to have Joſt in this bold and ſucceisful 
aſſault only ſix hundred men. At the other extre- 
mity of his dominions, the king of Pruſſia ſuſtained 
a loſs equally fatal, Colberg, which the Ruſſians 
had made many fruitleſs attempts to become maiters 
of during the war, was now the point to which they 
concentrated all their force, A fleet, amounting in 
the whole to forty ſail, encompaſſed its port, whilſt 
the army under Romanzow rormed the fiege by 
land. The place was defended by general Heyde, 
whole ability had hitherto baffled every attempt to 
ſabdue it; but at length, after a ſiege of fix 
months, this gallant. Pruffian was compelled to ſob- 
mit *, and himſelf with his garriſon became pii— 
ſoners of war. Being thus poſſeſſed d of the key t- 
the Baltic, the Ruſſians now, for the firſt time, took 
up their winter quarters in Pomerania, At the 
cloſe of the year 1761, the king of Proſſia's power 
had ſo crumbled away, that there ſeemed ſcarcely 
a poſſibility that he could be preſerved from de- 


ſtruction by any thing which lay within the compaſs 
of human exertions. 


December 16th, 
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It is now time to reſume the ſubjeR of the nego- 
tiation which all this while was carrying on at Lon- 


don, in order to ſettle terms of peace. During 


the early part of the ſummer, M. Buffy, the French 
plenipotentiary, had given the moſt indubitable 
teſtimony of the ſincere deſire which his court en- 
tertained of concluding a peace, by the terms which 
he propoſed as the baſis of that eſtabliſhment. To 
pave the way for the diſcuſſion of rights, it was pro- 
poſed, that the two crowns ſhould remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of what they had conquered one from the 

other; and that the ſituation in which they ſhould 
ſtand at certain periods, ſhould be the poſition to 


ſerve as a baſis for the treaty afterwards to be nego- 


tiated between the two powers. This uti pofſidetts 
being made the baſis, England had an evident ad- 


vantage in the negotiation, as her conqueſts from 


France were of much more conſequence than what 


her enemy had acquired, taking all her acquiſitions 


in Germany into the account. Not that it was ſuppoſed 
Great Britain ought to retain all her conqueſts, but 


ſomething like an equivalent was meant to be given 


for whatever ſhould be ceded. A difficulty, how- 
ever, preſented itſelf concerning the epochas which 
ſhould be fixed for the acquiſitions made by each 
nation in every part of the world. The French 


propoſed, with great apparent diſintereſtedneſs, that 


the ſituation in which they ſhould ſtand on the 1ſt. 


of September, in the year 1761, in the Eaſt 


Indies, on the iſt of July in the fame year, in 
the Weſt Indies and in Africa, and on the iſt 

of May in Europe, ſhould be the poſition to ſerve 
as a baſis to the negotiation between the two 
powers. This prop: ofition was made on the 2 5TH 
of March; but the Britih court rejected theſe 
epochas of the uti pofidetrs as £0 near, The fleet was 


joſt then ſailing on the expedition aint Belleifle, 


ad 
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and in Germany the allied army under prince 
Ferdinand was reducing the fortified towns in Heſſe, 
after having driven the Freuch army out of that 

principality. - 
On the 14th of June the Eng liſh miniſter de- 
livered a memorial to M. Boy, in which he de- 
clared, ** that before he would agree to treat defi- 
nitively upon any point, and particularly upon the 
epochas, he inſiſted upon two preliminary condi- 
tions. (1) That every thing which ſhould be hap- 
pily adjuſted between the two crowns, in relation 
to their particular war, ſhould be made obligatory, 
final, and concluſive, independent of the fate of 
the negotiation at Augſburg. (2) That the defini- 
tive treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
France, or preliminary articles to that end, ſhould. 
be ſigned and ratified between the date of that 
memorial and the firſt day of the following Auguſt. 
If theſe conditions were accepted, then England 
agreed to name, on her part, determinate epochas 
to which the uti poſſidetis ſhould refer, viz. the iſt 
day of July for Europe, the iſt of September for 
Africa and America, and the 1ſt of November for 
the Eaſt Indies. 
So anxious was the court of Verſailles to obtain 
a peace, that the utmoſt diſpatch was uſed to bring 
over the court of Vienna to conſent to her making a 
ſeparate one, which was ſoon obtained, ſubject, how- 
ever, to this reſtriction, that nothing might be ſtipu- 
lated to the prejudice of the houſe of Auſtria. 
The ground- work being thus adjuſted, the court 
of France proceeded to propoſe terms of peace, in 


2 a memorial which was delivered on the 15th of 


July. All Canada was to be ceded and guarantied 
to Great Britain ; in compenſation for which, France 
claimed a confirmation of her right to fiſh on the 
coaſts of Newfoundland, according to the ſtipula- 
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It is now time to reſume the ſubject of the nego- 
tiation which all this while was carrying on at Lon- 
don, in order to ſettle terms of peace, During 


the early part of the ſummer, M. Buffy, the French 


plenipotentiary, had given the moſt indubitable 
teſtimony of the ſincere deſire which his court en- 
tertained of concluding a peace, by the terms which 


he propoſed as the baſis of that eſtabliſhment. To 


pave the way for the diſcuſſion of rights, it was pro- 


poſed, that the two crowns ſhould remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of what they had conquered one from the 


other; and that the ſituation in which they ſhould 
ſtand at certain periods, ſhould be the poſition to 
ſerve as a baſis for the treaty afterwards to be nego- 
tiated between the two powers. This uti pofſidetts 
being made the baſis, England had an evident ad- 
vantage in the negotiation, as her conqueſts from 
France were of much more conſequence than what 


her enemy had acquired, taking all her acquiſitions 
in Germany into the account. Not that it was ſuppoſed 


Great Britain ought to retain all her conqueſts, but 
ſomething like an equivalent was meant to be given 


for whatever ſhould be ceded. A difficulty, how- 


ever, preſented itſelf concerning the epochas which 


ſhould be fixed for the acquiſitions made by each 


nation in every part of the world. The French 
propoſed, with great apparent diſintereſtedneſs, that 
the ſituation in which they ſhould ſtand on the iſt 
of September, in the year 1761, in the Eaſt 
Indies, on the iſt of July in the fame year, in 
the Weſt Indies and in Africa, and on the iſt 
of May in Europe, ſhould be the poſition to ſerve 


as a baſis to the negotiation between the two 


powers. This propoſiiion was made oa the 25th_ 
of March; but the Bruih court rejected theſe 
epochas of the A palidetis as wo ncar, The fleet was 


* ; = a , ; . oo 0 * | _ 3 
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and in Germany the allied army under prince 
Ferdinand was reducing the fortified towns in Heſſe, 
after having driven the French army out of that 
principality. - 

On the 175th of June the Engliſh miniſter de- 
Iivered a memorial to M. Buſſy,” in which he de- 
elared, „that before he would agree to treat defi- 
nitively u upon any point, and particularly upon the 
epochas, he inſiſted upon two preliminary condi- 
tions. (1) That every thing which ſhould be hap- 
pily adjuſted between the two crowns, in relation 
to their particular war, ſhould be made obligatory, 
final, and concluſive, independent of the fate of 
the negotiation at Augſburg. (2) That the defini- 
tive treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
France, or preliminary articles to that end, ſhould 
be ſigned and ratified between the date of that 
memorial and the firſt day of the following Auguſt. 
If theſe conditions were accepted, then England 

agreed to name, on her part, determinate epochas 
to which the uti poſſidetis ſhould refer, viz. the 1ſt 
day of July for Europe, the 1ſt of September for 
Africa and America, and the 1ſt of November for 
the Eaſt Indies. 

So anxious was the court of Verſailles to obtain 
a a peace, that the utmoſt diſpatch was uſed to bring 

over the court of Vienna to conſent to her making a 
ſeparate one, which was ſoon obtained, ſubject, how- 
ever, to this reſtriction, that nothing might be ſtipu- 
lated to the prejudice of the houſe of Auſtria, 
The ground- work being thus adjuſted, the court 
of France proceeded to propoſe terms of peace, in 
a memorial which was delivered on the 15th of 
July. All Canada was to be ceded and guarantied 
to Great Britain ; in compenſation for which, France 
claimed a confirmation of her right to fiſh on the 
coaſts of Newfoundland, according to the ſtipula- 
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tions of the treaty of Utrecht, for which purpoſe 
the French required the reſticution of the iſland of 
Cape Breton, ſubject, however, to the humiliating 
condition of erecting there no fortification what- 
ever. For the iſlands of Guadaloupe and Mari- 
galante they offered to reſtore Minorca. Of the 
four neutral Weſt-India Iflands, they aſſigned To- 
bago to the Engliſh, St. Lucia to themſelves, and 
Dominica and 'St. Vincent they allotted to _ 


natural inhabitants, the Caribbs, under the 


ection of France, She required the ringer 
either of the ſettlement of Senegal, or the iſland of 


| Gorer, on the coaſt of Africa; allo the iſland of 
Belleiſle in Europe; for which Gottingen, Heſſe, 


ond Hanau, were to be evacuated, and the French 
army to be drawn off to the Maine and the Rhine. 
As France had no equivalent to offer for the reco- 


very of her ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies, ſhe ex- 


paiiated much on the diſadvantages which muſt 
ariſe to the companies of the two nations, from their 
entertaining views of conqueſts, ſo contrary to the 
true ſpirit "and the real intereſt of theſe trading 

eſtabliſhments; and propoſed that a former treaty, 
which had been concluded at a time when the affairs 
of France in the Eaſt-Indies made a figure very 
different from their preſent ſituation, ſhould be the 
baſis for the re- eſtabliſhment of peace in Aſha, The 


French contended that their conqueſts in Weſt- 


phalia formed a proper compenſation for the Eng- 
liſn conqueſts in the other parts of the world. 
From the beginning of the negotiation, England had 
declared that ſhe would inviolably preſerve her faith 
to the king of Pruſſia, and would act ſtrenuouſſy ia 


his ſupport. This piqued the French miniſters; 
who, 1n their turn, thought themſelves bound ta 


make a declaration equally ſtrong in favour of the 
empreſs; and they had, as we have ſcen, recently 
condi- 
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conditioned with the court of Vienna, to admit no— 
thing in the treaty to her diſadvantage; words of 
great latitude. However, in this difficulty, they 
found out a ſolution, which, ir muſt be confeſſed, 
had a very fair and captivating appearance. They 
propoſe: that both armies in Germany ſhould obſerve 
an exact neutrality 3 and ſhould be reciprocally 
bound to afford no fort of aſſiſtance, and to give 
no ſort of offence to the allies of either of the 
parties, They propoſed further, that as armies 
in this ſtate of inert neutrality muſt be a dead and 
_ uſeleſs expence to the powers who maintain them, 
the French king, from the time his Britannic ma- 
jeſty recalled the Engliſh forces from Germany, 
would cauſe double the number of French forces 
from che armies of the Upper and Lower Rhine to 
return into France; and that no French troops ſhould 
remain in Germany, but in proportion to thoſe 
which the king of England ſhould keep in his pay, 
Finally, the French inliſted, as a point from which 
they were reſolved never to recede, upon the reiti— 
tution of tne captures made before the declaration 
of war, This demand, they were of opinion, was 
grounded on the cleareſt principles of the law of 
nations, and the moſt expreſs ſtipulation of treaties. 
Without entering into thoſe various arguments with 
which this poſition might be maintained and at- 
tacked, it appeared to many, that the honour of 
both nations was almoit equally concerned, the 
one to claim, the other as reſolutel) co refuſe this 
reſtitution. 
However inadmiſſible fame of theſe propoſals. 
might be deemed by the court of London, yet upon 
the whole they ſeemed likely, when the exception- 
able parts were either altered or expunged, to pro- 
duce a peace ; but by this time the court of Ver- 
ſailles had changed its views, The campaign in 
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_ Weſtphalia had taken a very favourable turn for the 
French; but above all, the king of Spain had been 


prevailed upon to enter 1nto a ſecret alliance with 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, by which he engaged to 

Join his navy to that of France againſt Great Bri- | 
tain, ſhould the latter reject the proffered terms of 
accommodation. In conſequence thereof M. Buſſy 


deltvered à private memorial, ſignifymg, that in 


order to eſtabliſh the peace upon ſolid foundations, 
not to be ſhaken by the conteſted intereſts of a third 


power, the king of Spain might be invited to accede 
to guaranty the treaty; and that to prevent the 


differences which ſubſilted between Great Britain 
and this monarchy from being a means of producing 
a freſh war in Europe, with the conſent and com- 


munication of his Catholic majeſty, he propoſed, 


that in this negotiation, the three points which had 
formerly been diſputed berween the crowns of Eng- 


land and Spain might be finally ſettled. Firſt, the 


reſtitution of ſome « captures made upon the Spaniſh 


flag. Secondly, the privilege of the Spaniſh nation 


to fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland. Thirdly, 


the demolition of the Engliſh ſettlements made 


on the Spaniſh territories in the bay of Hon- 
duras. 

It may be eaſily imagined, | Foam the character of 
the then ſecretary of ſtate, in what manner he re— 


ceived theſe propoſals: he rejected with the utmoſt 


ſcorn the offer of negotlzting through an enem 

humbled, and almoſt ar his feet, the diſp utes of his 
nation with a power actually in ede with us. 
He called upon the Spaniſh miniſter to diſavow the 
propoſitions which had been ſaid to be made with 
the knowledge of his court. He returned, as wholly 
inadmiſſible, this offenſive memorial, declaring, that 
it would be looked upon as an affront to the dignity 
of his maſler, and incompatible with the lincerity 


of 
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of the negotiation, to make any further mention of 
ſuch a circumſtance. | 
The intentions of the court of Spain being hereby 
made fully apparent, Mr. Pitt propoſed an imme- 
diate declaration of war againſt that kingdom. 
T he ſuperiority of the naval power of England above 
that of both theſe kingdoms, and the aſſurance he 
had, that it would be infinitely better directed, in- 
ſpired him with this confidence. 
This ſtep of the miniſter was ſtrongly oppoſed 
at the council board; not but every member perhaps 
plainly ſaw that there was no poſhbility of avoid- 
ing a freſh war; but equally tired out and diſgraced 
by the aſcendency Mr. Pitt had gained, they were 
deſirous of reſtoring a ſpirit of equality. Deſpairing 
of being able to raiſe themſelves u up to a level with 
the man fo highly eſteemed, or of making him 
ſtoop to them, they united their forces to effect his 
ruin. As open attacks would only have turned 
againſt themſelves, they bad recourſe to more art- 
ful methods. They attempted to ſour his temper; 
the natural fire of his character laid him open to 
ſuch a ſnare, and he fell into it. Finding his ſchemes 
thus oppoſed, he threw up his employments * 3 
Mr. Pitt reſigned his polt through peeviſknets, he 


deſcrves to be cenſured for not having ſuppreſſed _ 


or maſtered it. If he hoped by this expedi ent to 
humble his enemies, he ſhewed that he had greater 
knowledge of affairs than of men. If, as he aſſerted, 

he reſigned, becauſe he would be no longer reſpon- 
ſible for the meaſures he did not guide; we may be 
allowed to think that he was more ſtrongly attached 
to his own perſonal glory, than to the intereſts of 
his country. But whatever may have been the cauſe 
of his reſignation, nothing but the blindeſt, 
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moſt unjuſt, and moſt violent partiality can ven- 
ture to aſſert, that his virtues and abilities were 
merely accidental. Indeed, this miniſter's power, 
as it was not acquired, ſo neither was it exerciſed 
in an ordinary manner. With very little parliamen- 
tary, and with leſs court influence, he ſwayed both 
at court and in parliament with an authority unknown 
before to the beſt ſupported miniſters. He was called 
to the miniſtry by the voice of the people; and what 
is more rare, he held it with their approbation; and 
under him, for the firſt time, adminiſtration and po- 
pularity were ſeen united. Under him Great Britain 
carried on the moſt important war in which ſhe ever 
was engaged, alone, and unaſliſted, with greater ſplen- 
dour, and with more ſucceſs, than ſhe had ever enjoyed 
at the head of the moſt powerful alliances, Alone 
this iſland ſeemed to balance the reſt of Europe. 
The ſovereign, to expreſs the ſentiment he en- 
tertained concerning this able ſervant, made him 
an unlimited offer of any rewards which were in the 
power of the crown to beſtow, and a penſion of 
three thouſand pounds a year was ſettled on Mr, 
Pitt, and a peerage conferred upon his lady and her 
male iſſue, Lord Egremoat ſucceeded to the ſecre- 
taryſhip, but not to the lead in adminiſtration. The 
firſt ſtep the new miniſtry took, was conformable to 
the principles of Mr. Pitt, and this was a kind of 

homage they were compelled to pay him. 
Nothing could be more raſh and impolitic, than for 
Spain thus to draw on herſelf the vengeance of Great 
Britain, whoſe power at ſca was not likely to be af 
fected by the efforts of a nation whoſe councils and 
arms were equally imbecile. A nation that has ac- 
_ quired a decided ſuperiority at fea, is not likely to 
be deprived of it by the events of a war; more par- 
ticularly if that ſuperiority can be traced from a 

diſtant caule, and eſpecially if it proceeds chicfly from 
the 
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the character of the nation. The ſuperiority of 
one continental kingdom above another, is fre. 
quently entirely owing to the abilities of a 
ſingle man, and may be loſt in a moment; 
whereas ſuperiority at ſea, as it reſults from the vi- 
gilance and intereſt of each individual in the ſtate, 
muſt always increaſe, particularly when it is encou- 

raged by national conſtitution: a ſudden invaſion 
can only put a ſtop to it, —The leading negotiation 
in London and Paris being thus broken off, that 
which was propoſed at Augſburg, to ſettle the claims 
of the courts of Vienna and Berlin, never took 
place. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. . 


i 7 The Naval Hifory of Gz ear BrrTary tx from the Rup- 
| mute with Spam to the Peace of Paris in 1763. 

| E northern parts of Europe had now endured 
1 the calamities of an active and waſteful war 
Wl | for ſix years, when, inſtead of peace being reſtored 
. to thoſe exhauſted countries, the ſame direful evils 
1 | were now ready to overſpread the ſouthern regions. 
1 With theſe proſpects before them, the new parliament 
Eg met at Weſtminſter on the 3d of November 
Ei 2761, and as no miniſterial influence had been uſed 
od i in electing the members of which it was compoſed, 
Wo it undoubtedly deſerved the appellation of a free 
Wo parliament ;z a phœnomenon which could ſcarce be 
10 faid to have appeared in the meridian of Great 
Wo Britain ſince the Union, The king, being ſeated on 
BY the throne, commanded the attendance of the com- 
BY mons, to whom he ſignified his pleaſure, by the 
a1: mouth of the lord high chancellor, that they ſhould 
Wo! return to their houſe, and chooſe a new ſpeaker, upon 
| Þ which the houſe unanimouſſy made choice of ſir 
Ti John Cuſt, bart. On the 6th the king again pro- 
Fre cCeeded in ſtate to the houſe of peers, approved the 
* new ſpeaker, and delivered a ſpeech from the 
wo throne, wherein he took notice of the domeſtic 
. comfort which he derived from his marriage, with 
1 a princeſs eminently diſtinguiſned by every virtue 
| | and amiable endowment; expreſſed his wiſhes to 
| | have reſtored peace to Europe ; but acquainted his 
9 parliament that the negotiation with France was 
Wo entirely 
We: | 
| it 
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tirely broken off. He concluded with ſaying, © 1 
am glad to have an opportunity of receiving the 
frueſt information of the ſenſe of my people by a 
new choice of their repreſentatives. I am fully 
perſuaded you will agree with me in opinion, that 
the ſteady exertion 6 our moſt vigorous efforts, in 
every part where the enemy may ill be attacked 
with advantage, is the only means that can be pro- 
ductive of ſuch a peace as may with reaſon be ex- 
pected from our jucceſſes. It is therefore my fixed 
refolotions. with your concurrence and ſupport, to 
carry on the war, in the moſt eff fectual manner, for 
the intereſts and advantage of my kingdoms, and 
to maintain, to the utmoſt of my power, the good 
faith and honour of my crown, by adhering firmly 


to the engagements entered into with My : allies. In 


this I will perſevere, until my enemies, moved by 
their own loſſes and diſtreſſes, and touched with 
the miſcries of ſo many nations, ſhall yield to the 
equitable conditions of an honourable 7 4 in 
which caſe, as well as in the proſecution of the war, 
I do aſſure you, no conſideration whatever ſhall 
make me depart from the true intereſts of theſe my 
1:ingdoms, and the honour and dignity of my 
crown.“ 

Each houſe addreſſed his majeſty 3 in the warmeſt 
rerms of zeal and attachment. The behaviour of 
Mr. Pitt on the opening of the ſeſſion, when he 
made his own juſtification without arraigning the 
conduct of any of his collicagues, or taking one 
meaſure that might ſcem to ariſe from diſguſt or op- 
poſition, fer a ſeal upon his character, and, by pre- 
ſerving that ſpirit of unanimity which had prevailed 
in parliament, rended very <flcaticily to ſtrengt then 
the hands of "bb eg 

The bufinets of the ſupplies ſoon came before 


che houſc; ſeventy thouſand ſcamen were voted for 
Vol. V. R r tha 
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CHAP, -Y. 


7 he Naval Hifory of GR RAY Bu ITAIN from the Rup- 


| | „ 7 with SPAIN 7o the Peace & Paris in 1763. 
| IZ E northern parts of Res had now endured 
kt the calamities of an active and waſteful war 


for ſix years, when, inſtead of peace being reſtored 
to thoſe exhauſted countries, the ſame direful evils 
were now ready to overſpread the ſouthern regions. 
Witch theſe proſpects before them, the new parliament 
met at Weſtminſter on the 3d of November 
2761, and as no miniſterial influence had been uſed 
14 in electing the members of which it was compoſed, 
n it undoubtedly deſerved the appellation of a free 
* Parliament; a phœnomenon which could ſcarce be 
faid to have appeared in the meridian of Great 
Britain ſince the Upion. The king, being ſeated on 
1 the throne, commanded the attendance of the com- 
} mons, to whom he ſignified his pleaſure, by the 
188 mouth of the lord high chancellor, that they ſhould 
'H return to their houſe, and chooſe a new ſpeaker, upon 
which the houſe unanimouſly made choice of fir 
John Cuſt, bart. On the 6th the king again pro- 
ceeded in ſtate to the houſe of peers, approved the 
new ſpeaker, and delivered a ſpeech from the 


Wo throne, wherein he took notice of the domeſtic 
7 comfort which he derived from his marriage, with 
_# as a princeſs eminently diſtinguiſhed by every virtue 
_F 1 and amiable endowment; expreſſed his wiſhes to 
| i have reſtored peace to Europe; but acquainted his 
1 Fee that the negotiation with France was 
1 entirely 5 
1 5 | | 
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tirely broken off. He concluded with ſaying, 1 
am glad to have an opportunity of receiving the 
frueſt information of the ſenſe of my people by a 
new choice of their repreſentatives. | I am fully 
perſuaded you will agree with me in opinion, that 
the ſteady exertion of our moſt vigorous efforts, in 
every part where the enemy may Rill be attacked 
with advantage, is the only means that can be pro- 
ductive of ſuch a peace as may with reaſon be ex- 
pected from our ſucceſſes. It is therefore my fixed 
reſolution, with your concurrence and ſupport, to 
carry on the war, in the moſt effectual manner, for 
the intereſts .and advantage of my Kingdoms, and 
to maintain, to the utmoſt of my power, the good 
faith and honour of my crown, by adhering firmly 
to the engagements entered into with my allies, In 
this I will perſevere, until my enemies, moved by 
their own loſſes and diftrefſes, and touched with 
the miſeries of ſo many nations, ſhall yield to the 
equitable conditions of an honourable peace; in 
which caſe, as well as in the proſecution of the war, 
I do. aſſure. you, no conſideration Whatever mall 
make me depart from the true intereſts of theſe my 
lingdoms, and the honour and dignity of my 
crown.” 
Each houſe addreſſed his majeſty in the warmeſt. 
terms of zeal and attachment. The behaviour of 
Mr. Pitt on the opening of the ſeſſion, when he 
made his own juſtification without arraigning the 
conduct of any of his collcagues, or taking one 
meaſure that might ſeem to ariſe from difgult or op- 
poſition, ſet a ſeal upon his character, and, by pre- 
ſerving that ſpirit of unanimity which had prevailed 
in parliament, tended very <flentidily to ſtrengthen 
the hands of government. 
The buſineſs of the ſupplies ſoon came before 


che houſe; ſeventy thouſand ſeamen were voted ior 
Vo. 3 — the 
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the year 1762, to provide for which, four millions 
one hundred and twelve thouſand two hundred and 
twenty-ſix pounds became neceffary ; alſo a million 
was voted toward diſcharging the debt of the navy“. 
For a compenſation to certain provinces in North 
America, for levy, cloathing and pay of troops raiſed _ 
there, one hundred and thirty three thouſand three 
hundred and thirty- three obne To the Eaſt-India 
Company, in lieu of a regiment, twenty thouſand 
pounds. Toward widening London bridge, fifteen 
thouſand pounds. Toward building a bridge over 
the Tweed, four thouſand pounds. "For Anamaboo 
and other forts 1 in Africa, thirteen thouſand pounds. 
To make good to the finking fund, for a malt 
duty deficiency, ſixteen thouſand five hundred and 
forty pounds. Deficiency in grants for the year 
1761, one hundred and twelve thouſand fix hundred 
and thirteen pounds. The total amount of grants 
for the ſervice of tie. year 3 was Eighteen 


„„ 
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forty-five Sounds +. 
Twelve millions were borrowed for t che ſervice of 
the year: the ſubſcribers to which loan were to. 


+ This debt is annually incurred in time of war, as the vote of four 
pounds per ſeaman per month is found inadequate to every expence at- 
tending the ſervice, and it has been thovght more adviſable to make good 
the deficiency, by ſtating it as a navy debt, than to advance the rate at 
which each feaman is put down in the eltimate. 


F. The money granted by the former parliament during the ſeves years 
of its continuance, greatly exceeded the whole amount of the national 
debt at the breaking out of the war. (See page 20 of this volume. ) The 
firft ſeſſion ſat but a very few days, and no money was granted in it, 


During the ſecond ſeſſion there was granted 4,073,779 
the third — — — 7,229,117 

the fourth — 8, 350,325 

the fifth — — — 19,486,457 

the ſixth | — 15,761, 316 

the ſeventh — — 15,503,563 

the eighth and laſt —— 19,616,119 

Sum total of the money granted by the eleventh — — 
Parliament of Great Britain. — 78,020,074 


receive 
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receive an intereſt of four per cent. per annum for 
nineteen years, which was then to be reduced to three 
per cent. per annum, redeemable by parliament; 
and alſo to be entitled to an annuity of one pound 
per cent. transferable at the Bank of England, to 
continue irredeemable for a certain term of ninety- 
diebe, years, and then to ceaſe. For every ſum of 
eighty pounds paid in, ſuch ſubſcriber ſhould be en- 
titled to one hundred pounds capital, in the ſaid 
ſtock of four pounds per centum annuities. 

The funds aſſigned for paying the intereſt of this 
loan, conſiſted of a heavy additional tax upon win- 
dows; including all dwelling-houſes which had 
eight lights or upward, and of farther additional 
duties on ſpirituous liquors. Theſe were made part 
of the ſinking fund, on which the annuities were 
charged, 

5 the rupture witk Spain was conſidered 
as inevitable, yet his majeſty had been quite ſilent 
on that head in his ſpeech, and the earl of Briſtol, 
the Britiſh miniſter at the court of Madrid, had 
orders to remonſtrate with firmneſs and ſpirit, at 
the ſame time with great delicacy, to Mr. Wall, 
the prime miniſter to his moſt Catholic majeſty, 
concerning the nature of the treaty entered into 
between che two branches of the houſe of Bour- 
bon; and, if he could not obtain a ſatisfactory 
aniwer on that head, to leave the court. Whilſt 
the parliament was voting the ſupplies, diſpatches 
were received from the earl, mes that 
Mr. Wall had declared, after much evaſion and 
Circuity, * that the application which the Britiſh. 
court had inſtructed him, its ambaſſador, to 
make, could only be ſuggeſted by that ſpirit of 
haughtinels and diicord, which, for the misfortune 
of mankind, ftill reigned too much in the Britiſh 
government; that it was in that very moment the 
R. Wär 
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war was declared, and the king's dignity violently 
attacked ; and the earl might retire how and when 
he ſhould think proper.” 

No meaſures were now to be kept with Spain. 
The earl of Briſtol was recalled : the count de 
Fuentes, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of 
London, les ile quitted the kingdom. The king 
granted a commiſſion, impowering the admiralty 
to iſſue letters of marque, and commiſſions for 
privateers to act againſt the ſubjects of Spain. War 
was declared in form on the 4th of January, and 
on the 19th the king communicated it in a ſpeech 
to both houſes of parliament. 

No additional ſupplies were required in conſe- 
quence of this new war. The proſpect of ſeizing 
the treaſures of Spain, diffuſed a ſpirit of activity 
and enterprize through the nation, and rouſed the 
moſt vigorous exertions of public and private 
ſtrength. That uniform tenor of ſucceſs which 
had attended the Britiſh arms, made the nation 
conſider itſelf as invincible, and the ſuperior cou- 
rage of our officers and men, both in the army 
and navy, together with the experience they had 
derived from: a long courſe of ſervice, tended to 
make our forces ſeem, and almoſt to be, irre- 
ſiſtible. So immentely ad the power of Great 
Britain increaſed during the laſt ſixty years, that an 
union, the bare ſuſpicion of which had alarmed all 
Europe in the time of the grand alliance, was now 
actually formed without exciting any perturba- 
tion. 

Great Britain was no ways ee but the 
French were elated beyond meaſure by the ratifica- 
tion of the family compact. They hoped that now 
the ſhattered remains of their navy, might, when 
united with that of Spain, be able to act effectually, 
and be 1 no longer laid up uiclclsly and ingloriouſly 1 in 

their 
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their harbours. For this purpoſe great exertions were 
made. Private merchants ſtrained every nerve in 
equipping privateers, and ſeveral communities in 
France undertook to fit out men of war at their own 
expence. 
No ſooner was war thus denounced on the part of 
| Spain, than an embargo was laid on all Britiſh ſhips 
in the Spaniſh ports, And the Britiſh ſubjects within 
the dominions of the Catholic king, were laid under 
hard reſtrictions. The court of London, however, 
diſdained to retaliate the injury: the ſubjects of Spain, 
who were in England, remained ſecure and unmo- 
leſted in their perſons ; and the merchant-ſhips which 
had arrived in Engliſh harbours, and lay there at the 
time of the declaration of war, were allowed quietly 
to depart—a conduct quite oppolite to that which 
had been purſued when the rupture with France 
commenced. 
As ſoon as the family compact took place, their 
moſt Chriſtian and Catholic majeſties invited the 
king of Portugal to accede to their confederacy ; 
and, in the haught ty language of power, menaced 
bm and his” kingdom with ſubverſion, if he re- 
fuſed to admit their troops into his maritime 
towns. in order to defend them from the annoyance 
of a Britiſh fect. Thus did the deſcendants of 
Louis the Fourteenth copy the example of their 
COMMON anceſtor, who made war on the Dutch re- 
public, without having received, or indeed without 
complaining of any injury; but merely becauſe 
he conſidered the ſtrength which he poſſeſſed as 
ſufficient to ſubdue the Seven United Provinces *. 
Joſeph, the reigning king of Portugal, had 
married the Infanta of Spain; but the bands of 
affinity are too ſlight to confine the ambition of 
princes. Indeed the ſituation of Portugal was as 
2 | n ® Gee Vol, II. p. 256, 
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helpleſs, as from the views of Spain that country 
could wiſh it to be. Its capital, ſo lately deſtroyed by 
an earthquake, was as yet little better than a heap of 
ruins ; a conſpiracy againſt the life of the king had 
cauſed the ſcaffolds to flow with the nobleſt blood 
of the kingdom. Its internal ſtrength had been 
ſuffered to waſte away; the Portugueſe troops were 
undiſciplined and unarmed ; yet in this defenceleſs 
ſtate, the abhorrence which every part of the nation 
bore to a Spaniſh yoke, determined his moſt Faith- 
ful majeſty to reſt his ſecurity on the aſſiſtance which 
he ſhould receive from Great Britain on his being 
attacked, and the difficulties which the face of the 
country lay in the way of an enemy's advances. It 
was to no purpoſe ior the king of Portugal to 
allege, that he could in no reipect be conſidered as 
a party in the war which was now about to break 
out, and that he ought therefore to be allowed to 
obſerve a ſtrict neutrality ; Great Britain therefore, 
after having maintained ſo extenſive and profuſe 
a war for more than fix years, found herſelf obliged 
to protect a feeble ſtate, forced into her quarrel 
on account of the commercial ties which ſubſiſted 
between the two kingdoms. This extremity only 
furniſhed another ſtriking proof of the mag- 
nanimity and reſources of our country. She ſent 
to Portugal officers, troops, proviſions, and mo- 
ney ; in ſhort, every thing which could enable the 
Portugueſe to exert their natural ſtrength, or which 
was neceſſary to ſupply its deficiency. The e- 
vents of this war ſhall be ſpoken of in a ſummary 
manner, after we have related thoſe occurrences 
which more particularly fall under the plan of this 
work. 5 Pr 1 
About the time that the court of Spain began to 
throw off the maſk, and openly avow its intentions, 
the French had concerted a plan for deſtroying the 
Britiſh fleet, which lay in Baſque road, oppoſite to 
AE | Rochfort. 
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Rochfort. For this purpoſe they prepared three 
fire- boats of fifty tons a; theſe were ſet afloat in 
the dead time of the night, and navigated toward 
the Engliſh ſhips ; four French men of war's boats 
aſſiſted in the enterprize : but through precipitation, 
miſtake, or accident, two of theſe fre- veſſels blew 
up whilſt they were two miles diſtant from their 

object, and every ſoul on board periſhed. Theſe 
veſſels were chained head and ſtern to each other, 
at the diſtance of one third of a cable. They con- 
tinued burning with great fury from one o'clock in 
the morning until day-light. From the point the 
wind blew when they took fire, they were 1n the 
ſtream of the Princeſs Amelia, captain Montague, 

an eighty-gun ſhip; but moſt fortunately the wind 
ſuddenly ſhifted from weſt to north-weſt, and drove 

them clear of the whole ſquadron. Had the deſign 
been as well executed as it was planned, it might 
have done fatal execution. 

As the Weſt-India iſlands were the only com- 
mercial reſources remaining to France, it had been 
determined by adminiſtration, whilſt Mr. Pitt con- 
tinued to take the lead, if the negotiation for peace 
ſhould prove abortive, to direct the force of Great 
Britain againſt thoſe ſertlements in the early part of 
the next year. The failure of the attempt upon 
Martinico in the year 1759, had not ſhewn the 
impracticability of reducing that iſland; and the 
changes which had taken place in the miniſtry, threw 
no impediment i in the way of the enterprize. Rear- 

_ admiral Rodney failed from Spithead on the 18th 
of October, 1761 *. He took on board his tran- 
ſports four battalions at Belleiſle, and proceeded 
to Barbadoes, where the whole force was to be 


* His fleet confiſted of the Marlborough, Modeſte, Wai d. 
Nottingham, and Syren; the Granada, Thunderer, and Baſiliſæ 
bombs, and the Fly ſloop of war. 
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collected. It conſiſted of eleven battalions drawn 
from New York, which, with the forces from Eu- 
rope, and what were collected from the iſlands, 
amounted to near twelve thouſand men. The fleet 

was compoſed of eighteen ſhips of the line, beſides 
frigates, bombs, and fire-ſhips. The command of 
the land forces was given to major-gencral Monck- 
ton, wao had acquired great reputation by his 
conduct in Canada. So large a navy and army 
had never been before aſſem bled ! in that part of the 

World. 

This formidable armament appeared beider Mar- 
tinico on the 7th of January, 1762. A landing 
was effected at a creek called Cas Navira, without 
the loſs of a man, the fleet having been diſpoſed ſo 
properly, and the fire from the ſhips, under the 
command of Sir James Douglas, being directed with 
ſuch effect, that the enemy was obliged in a ort 
time to abandon the batteries they had erected to 
defend this inlet. In performing this ſervice, the 
Raiſonable, of ſixty - four guns, ran on a reef of 
rocks and was irrecoverably loſt. All her officers 
and crew were ſaved, together with her ſtores and 
guns. Having thus taken poſſoſſion of an excellent 
harbour; and fecured a landing on the weathermoſt 
ſide of that iſland; Commodore Swanton was then 
diſpatched with a ſquadron of ſhips and two bri- 
gades to the bay of Petit Ance, in order to take 
poſt there. The honourable captain Hervey, of 
the Dragon, having filenced the battery of the 
Grand Ance, landed his marines and leamen, who 
attacked it alſo from the ſhore, and took poſſeſſion 
of the fort. On the 14th admiral Rodney fol- 
lowed with the whole flect, and on the 16th the 
whole army landed in the neighbourhood of the 
Cas Navires. The general now reſolved to lay 
fizge to the town of Fort Royal, for which purpoſe 

the 
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the heavy artillery was landed, and a large body of 
ſailors drew it three miles, with incredible fortitude _ 
and perſeverance, over ſteep eminences and ſunken 
ravines, all the time expoſed to the enemy's fire 
from their batteries. The face of the country, in 
that part of the ifland where the operations were 
carrying on, Preſented a natural fortification ; 

_ abounding with deep gullies of very difficult acceſs, 


and theſe frequently defended by troops and cannon. 


M. la Touche, the governor-general, commanded 
at St. Pierre, the capital; the regular troops on the 
ifland were not numerous; the chief ſtrength of the 
French conſiſted in militia, marines, and free- 
 booters*. The town and citadel is overlooked by 
two very conſiderable eminences called Garnier and 
Tortueſon; theſe the enemy had fortified, and ſeemed 
determined to defend to the laſt extremity Early 
on the 24th of January, brigadier Grant, at the 
head of the grenadiers, ſupported by lord Rollo's 
brigade, attacked the advanced poſis of the enemy, 
under a briſk fire of the batteries, while brigacier 
Rufane, with his brigade, reinforced by the marines, 
marched up on the right to attack the redoubts that 
were raiſed along the ſhore; and the light infantry 
under colonel Scot, ſupported by the brigade of 
Walſh, advanced to turn the enemy. The attack 
ſucceeded in every quarter. The irrefiſtible impe- 
tuoſity of the troops bore down all before them, the 
French were driven from poſt to poſt, and by vine 
o'clock in the morning the Engliſh were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Morne Tortueſon, and all the redoubts 
and batteries with which it was fortified, Some of 
the enemy fled precipitately into the town, to the 


* Theſe were ee e and are the ſame claſs of people a as ge- 
neral Barrington deſcribed by buccaneers. See p. 156. 
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very entrance of which they were purſued. Others 
ſaved themſelves on the Morne Garnier, which was 
as ſtrong and much higher than the other, and over- 
looked and commanded it. Thus far they pro— 
ceeded with ſucceſs, but nothing deciſive could be 
done, without the poſſeſſion of the other eminence, 
our troops being much moleſted by the enemy Tom 
that PETIOF ſituation. | 

On the 27th, about four o'clock in the's evening, 
the enemy's whole force deſcended from the 1 
and attacked the Engliſh in their advanced poſts : 
ſally from the town was made at the ſame time. They 
were received with the moſt ſteady bravery, and 
immediately repulſed. The ardour of the Britiſh 
troops hurrying them forward, they improved a de- 
fenfive advantage into an attack, paſſed the ravines, 
 mivgled with the enemy, aſcended. the hill, ſeized - 
the batteries, and poſted themſelves on the ſummir 
of Morne Garnier, againſt which their own aftiller 
had been turned in the morning. The French re- 
gular troops fled into the town, and the militia 
diſperſed in the country. 

The governor of the citadel, perceiving the Eng- 
iſh employed in erecting batteries on the different 
heights by which he was commanded, propoſed 
terms of capitulation. On the 4th of February 
the gate of the citadel] was delivered up to the 
Engliſh, and the next morning the garriſon, 'o the 
number of eight hundred, marched out with os 
| Honours of war. In the ſeveral attacks which | 
ceded the ſurrender of the place, the French were 
| ſuppoſed to haye had one thouſand men either 
killed, wounded, or taken Priſoners, Fourteen 
French privateers were found in the harbour, and 
many more, which were in the other ports of the 
iſland, were delivered up to admiral Rodney, in 
conſequence of the capitulation with the inhabitants. 


7; On 
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On the 7th, Pigeon's Hland,. which was ſtrongly 
fortified, and thereby rendered one of the beſt de- 
fences of the harbour, ſurrendered at the firſt ſum- 
mons, and obtained a capitulation ſimilar to that of 
the citadel, whereby the nobleſt and beſt harbour 
| belonging to the Windward Iſlands came into poſ- 
ſeſſion of Great Britain. The terms granted to the 
beſieged were, that the French regulars ſhould be 
tränſported to Rochfort in France, that the militia 
ſhould lay down their arms, and remain priſoners 
of war, until the fate of the iſland ſhould be deter- 
mined. This acquifition was made with the Joſs of 
ninety-fix killed, and four hundred wounded, on the 
fide of the Engliſh. . bo, 
St. Pierre, the capital of the ifland, till held 
out; this town is fituated to leeward of Fort Royal, 
and is a place of ſtrength, ſo that the reduction of 
the iſland was not yet completed. However, on 
the | 22th of February, deputies arrived, who were 
empowered to treat for the ſurrender of that place 
and the whole iſland.” By this time a ſpirit of 
deſpondency had ſeized the French ; and their militia 
deſpaired of making any effectual defence. The 
planters alſo, ſolicitous for their fortunes, were ap- 
prehenfive of having their eſtates ruined by pro- 
tracting the conteſt, Beſides, the proſperous condi- 
tion of Guadaloupe, ſince it had become ſubject to 
Great Britain, made the change of maſters rather a 
matter to be deſired than dreaded by the wealthy 
and induſtrious inhabitants of Martinico. If 
wars between European powers have not become 
leſs frequent in modern than in ancient times, 
yet the wide deſolation which they ſpread bas 
been conſiderably mitigated and reſtricted ; fo 
that a conquered country only changes its maſter, 
and frequently undergoes no material alteration in 
the rights and immunities of its inhabitants. Thoſe: 
$0 Ol 2 ot 
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of Martinico were great gainers by being ſubdued. 
The free exerciſe of their religion, their laws and 
property, were ſecured to them. They had thereby 
an opportunity of exporting their produce to ad- 
vantage, and of being ſupplied with all neceſſaries 
from the dominions of Great Britain; whereas, 
before this event took place, their commerce 
was interrupted, and they depended on very pre- 
carious methods of ſopply, even for their ſubſiſt· 
ence. 
While general Monckton was employed it in regu- 
Jating the capitulation of this iſland, commodore 
Swanton failed with a ſmall ſquadron to the iſland 
of Granada, (the moſt ſouthern of the range of 
iſlands lying to the windward, as Martinico was tbe 
moſt northern,) which ſurrendered without oppoſi- 
tion. St. Lucia and St. Vincent, the right to which 
had ſo long been an object of contention between 
the two nations, foilov.ed its example. The Eng- 
liſh were now in poſſeſſion of all the Carribbees, 
conſiſting of a chain of iſlands extending ſeven de- 
grces of latitude, which form a bow, reaching to 
the eaſtern point of Porto Rico, or Juan de Puerto 
Ricca, northward, and almoſt to the continent of 
South America, ſouthward. 
Great as was this =cquifition, it was only a pre- 
Jude to a gill greater. The war on the American 
continent being terminated 0 the entire reduction 
of the French ſettlements to the weſtward and north- 
ward of our own, 2 large body of troops were now 
inactive in the colonies, ready to embark on any enter- 
prize that ſhould be undertaken. We have already 
| ſecn that a deiachment of theſe troops had 3 
employed in the reduction of Martinico. The 
rapid conqucſt of that ifland, whilſt the ſeaſon for 
action in thoſe parts remained unwaſted, was ex- 
tremely favourable for undertaking ſome capital 
ENtCTr> 
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enterprize. The moſt fortunate concurrence of 
circumſtances that could be wiſhed, pointed out an 
attack upon the Spaniards in their moſt vulnerable 
part. Experience had ſhewn that it was not on the 
continent of South America that war ſhould be 
waged, but that Cuba, as being the key to the new 
world, was the moſt important object. This 
ſcheme had been propoſed by ſome of the ableſt 
politicians in the preceding war, when admiral Ver- 
non commanded in the Weſt-Indies ; the town of 
St. Jago was then attempted * ; but now, nothing 
ſhort 7 the reduction of the Havannab was aim- 
ed at. 

Ih)! he force already in te Welt Indies might perhaps 
have been equal to the attempt; but as immenſe 
wealth was expected to be derived hould the enterprize 
prove ſucceſsful, a freſh armament was ſent out from 
England, under the command of men particularly 
favoured by government. The earl of Albemarle, 
by the recommendation of the duke of Cumber- 
land, received the command of the land forces; 
and his two brothers, major - general Keppel and 
the commodore, had each appointments. Admiral 
Pocock, whoſe fignal ſervices in the Eaſt-Indies 
merited an ample recompence, had the command of 
the fleet. 

They failed from Portſmouth on the ath of 
March, 1762. On the 27th of May they were 
joined off Cape Nichola, on the north-weſt point 
of Hiſpaniola, by a detachment of the fleet from 
Martinico, under Sir Jawes Douglas, which rnade 
the whole force to conſiſt of nineteen ſail of the 
line, eighteen ſmaller ſhips of war, and about one 
Hundred and fifty tranſports, having on board about 
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ten thouſand land forces and marines*; Orders had 
been ſent to New York, to detach another rein- 


0 The force in the Weſt- 1 at this time was as follows : 
F ; i E T. . 
Ships. „ Guns. 


Namur — — 90 | Modeſte * — 64 
Foudroyant * 34 Stirling Caſtle — 64 
Cambridge nen 80 | Edgar —— 64 
Valiant —— 74 St. Florentine * — 60 
Dublin — 74 | Intrepede — 60 
Dragon — 74 Nottingham — 60 
Temeraire — 74 | Defiance — 60 
Culloden —— 74 Pembroke — — 60 
Centaur — 74 | Rippon — 60 
Temple — 70 St. Anne +: hv bo 
Vanguard“ — 70 | Centurion * —— 54 
Marlborough * —— 63 | Hampſhire * — 50 
Devonſhire — 66 [ Deptford ——  F%0 
Oxford m=———— G66 | Sutherland : — 50 
Belleiſle — 66 | Rocheſter * —— 50 
Ham ptoncourt — 64 Wool sien 50 


Total 34, beſides frigates, 95075 Kc. 


+4+ Thoſe marked * compoſed the ſquadron left at Martinico, Ke. | 


under rear-admiral Rodney, Five were employed at Jamaica, and to 


convoy the annual fleet from that iſtand to Europe; the reſt were em- 
ployed under admiral Pocock againſt the Havannah. 


| Rank. Regiment. Rank, Regiment, 


1 Royal Scotch, 2d battalion | | 56 Keppel's 

4 Duroure's G | 58 Anſtruther's | 
9 Whitmore's 60 Royal American, 34 battalion 

15 Amherſt's 63 Boothby's G 

17 Monckton's 65 Malpar's G 

22 Gagpe's | 69 Oolvill's M 

27 Warburton's 72 Richmond's 

28 Townihend's | 74 Irwin's J | 

34 Cavendiſh's | 76 Rufane's, 2d battalion M 

35 Otway's 77 Montgomery' 8 n 

38 Talbot's A I 90 Late Morgan's 

40 Armiger's 94 Vaughan's MM 

"42 Royal Highland, 2 batlalions 95 Burton's M 

4 Noel's - 98 Grey's M 

48 Webb's | 100 Campbell's M 

49 Stanwix's J | : 


Total 35 battalions, beſides rangers, volunteers, &c, 


The regiments diſtinguiſhed by letters were left at Martinico, Gua— 


daloupe, Jamaica, and Antigua; the reſt went on the expedition againſt 
the Havannah. 
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forcement, amounting to four thouſand men, from 
thence; but theſe did not arrive until a conſiderable 
progreſs had been made in the ſiege. 

Ihe admiral had his choice of two courſes in pro- 
ceeding to the Havannah. The firſt and moſt obvious 
one was, to keep to the ſouth of Cuba, and fall into 
the track of the galleons, which was the common way. 
But this, though by much the ſafeſt, would prove 
by far the moſt tedious paſſage ; and delays, above 


all things, were to be avoided, as the ſucceſs of the 
whole enterprize would probably depend upon its 


being in forwardneſs before the hurricane ſeaſon came 
on. He therefore reſolved to run along the northern 
ſhore of that iſland, purſuing his career from eaſt to 
welt through a narrow paſſage, not leſs than ſeven 


hundred miles in length, called the Old Straits of 


Bahama. 


This paſſage, through almoſt the whole of its 


extent, is bounded on each ſide by the moſt dan- 


' gerous ſands and ſhoals, which render the naviga- 


tion fo hazardous, that it has uſually been avoided 


by fingle and ſmall veſſels. There was no pilot in 
the fleet whoſe experience could be depended on to 
conduct them fafely through it. The admiral, * 
ever, determined on this paſſage; and being 

vided with a good chart of lord Anſon's, be i re- 
ſolved to truſt to his own ſagacity, conduct, and 
vigilance, to carry ſafely through thoſe ſtraits a 
fleet of near two hundred fail. So bold an attempt 


had never been made ; but every precaution was 


taken to guard this boldneſs from the imputation of 
temerity. Captain Elphinſton, in the Richmond, 
was ſent to reconnoitre the paſſage, and, when re- 
turned, was ordered to take the lead ; ſome frigates 
followed ; floops and boats were ſtationed on the 
right and left on the ſhallows, with ' well - adapted 
fignals both for the day and the night. The fleet 

| moved 
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moved in ſeven diviſions ; and being favoured with 
pleaſant weather, and ſecured by the admirable diſ- 


poſitions which were made, they, without the ſmalleſt 


Joſs or interruption, got ſafely through this perilous 
paſſage on the 5th of June. 


The ifland of Cuba, which is ſeparated from St. 


Domingo by a narrow channel, is of itſelf equal in 


value to a kipg om; it is two hundred and fifty 
leagues in length, and in breadth from fifteen to 


tweaty and thirty, Although St. Jago is ſtyled the 


capital of the iſland, yet the town of the Havannah 


is firſt in wealth, magnitude and importance, it 
being the general rendezyous for all the Spanifh 


thips that cicher {ail to or return from the continent 


of South Auwerica, The harbour on which the town 
is built, is, i" every reſpect, one of the beſt in the 
Welt-Ir A les, ang perhaps in the world, It is entered 


by a narrow peili;ze, upward of half a mile in length, 
which aſterward Cx bands into a large baſon, with 


three ſmall bays; and is ſufficient, in extent and 
depth, to contain a thovſand fail of the largeſt ſhips, 
| havizp almoſt throughout fix fathom water, being 


perfectly covered dom every wind. In this ſpacious 
harbour tbe rich fleets from the ſeveral parts of the 


Spaniſh Welt - In dies, called the galleons, and the 


flota, atiemble, beſore they finally tet out on their 5 
doe tor Europe. 


ls circumſtance has e the 8 


one of the moſt opulent. flouriſhipg, and pupulous 


cities in thi, Part ef the world, Great care was 


taken to fortify and ſecure a place, which, by being 


the centre of fo rich a commerce, would naturally 
becotne the fact merk for the attempts of an 
enemy. The narrow entrance into this harbour is 


ſecured on one live by 2 very ſtrong fort, called the 


Moro, built upon a project ing point 91 land: en the 


other, ic is deckende by a tort called the Puntal, 
which 
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which joins the town. The town itſelf, which is 
ſituated to the weſtward of the entrance of the har- 
bour, and oppoſite to the Moro fort, is furrounded 
by a good rampart, flanked with baſtions, and cover- 
ed with a ditch. 
The Spaniards, who had been ft ſome time pre- 
paring for war, had formed a confiderable navy in the 
Weſt Indies: this fleet, which was near twenty ſail, 


_ moſtly of the line, lay at this time in the baſon of the 


Havannah; but they had not, when our armament 
appeared before the port, received, it ſeems, any au- 


thentic account from their court concerning the com- 


mencement of hoſtilities between the two nations. 
Don Juan de Prado, who was governor of the city, 
commanded in chief; the marquis del Real, who had 
the command of the fleet, was the ſecond in power: 


there were likewiſe the viceroy of Peru and rhe go 


vernor of Carthagena, who happened at that time to 
have touched there on their reſpective voyages. 

The admiral lay to with his flect about five leagues 
to the eaſtward of the Havannah, after having taken 
a Spaniſh frigate and a ſtoreſhip. In this poſition he 
iſſued out his orders to the captains of the fleet and 


maſters of the tranſports relative to the landing the 


troops on the eaſtward of the harbour's mouth. Com- 
modore Keppel, with fix ſhips of the line and ſome 
frigates, was appointed to ſuperintend this important 
ſervice; whilſt admiral Pocock, with thirteen ſhips of 
the line, two frigates, the bomb veſlels, and thirty- 
ſix victuallers and ſtoreſhips, ran down off the har- 
bour to the weſtward, and the next morning made a 
teint to land about four miles from the Puntal fort, 
in order to divide the attention of the enemy, and fa- 
cllitate the operations to the eaſtward. The event 
juſtified the meaſure, the carl of Albemarle landing 
with his whole army without oppoſition, between the 
rivers Boca-Nao and Coximar, about fix miles to the 
eaſtward of the Moro. A body of Spaniaxds appear- 
Vor. V; 1 ing 
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ing near the ſhore, the commodore ordered the Mer- 


cury and Bonetta ſloops to warp in cloſe to ſcower the 


beach and woods, and upon a larger body of the ene- 


my appearing ſoon after, who ſeemed diſpoſed to diſ- 
pute the paſſage of Coximar river with the Britiſh 


army, captain Hervey, in the Dragon, was ordered to 
run in and batter a caſtle which ſtood on the mouth 


of chat river, which in a ſhort time he ſilenced, and 


The principal body of the army was deſtined to act 


upon this ſide. It was divided into two corps; one 


of which was advanced a conſiderable way in the 
country, toward the ſouth-eaſt of the harbour, in or- 


der to cover the ſiege, and to ſecure our parties em- 


ployed in watering and procuring proviſions. This 
corps was commanded by general Eliot. The other 


was immediately occupied in the attack on Fort Moro, 
to the reduction of which the efforts of the Engliſn 
were principally directed, as the Moro commanded 


the town and the entrance of the harbour. This at- 
tack was conducted by general Keppel. To make a 
diverſion in favour of this grand operation, a detach- 
ment under colonel Howe, was encamped to the 
weſtward of the town. This body cut off the com- 
munication between the town and the country, and 
kept the enemy's attention divided, Such was the 


admirable diſpoſition of the land forces during the 
Whole lege. I . 
On the 8th of June the enemy ſunk one of their 
large ſhips of war in the entrance af the harbour, and 
another early the next morning“. On the loth 


colonel Carleton drove the enemy from a ſmall re- 
doubt on the top of the hill Cayannos, which over- 


* This precaution was nnnecefſary, as it would have been the 


height of raſhneſs for the Britifa fleet to have attempted forcing the 


entrance, and has proved extremely detrimental to the navigation of 
the harbour, as the Spaniards have not been able to weigh theſe ſhips 


up, ard now molt certainly never will. | 
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looked the Moro; and there a poſt was eſtabliſhed: 


at the ſame time, three bomb veſſels being anchored 
in ſhore, began to throw ſhells into the town, under 
cover of the ſhips Edgar, Stirling-Caſtle, and Echo. 
The hardſhips which the Engliſh army ſuſtained, 
in carrying on the ſiege of the Moro, are almoſt inex- 
preſſible: the earth was every where ſo thin, that it 
was with great difficulty they could cover themſelves 
in their approaches. There was no ſpring or river 
near them; it was neceſſary to bring water from a 
great diſtance; and fo precarious and ſcanty was that 
_ ſupply, that they were obliged to have recourſe to 
the ſtock on board the ſhips. Roads for communi- 
cation were to be cut through thick woods; the artil- 
lery was to be dragged for a vaſt way over a rough 
rocky ſhore. Many of thoſe who were engaged in 
this ſervice dropped down dead with heat, thirſt, and 
fatigue: but ſuch was the reſolution of our people, 
and ſuch the happy and perfect unanimity which ſub- 
ſiſted between the land and the ſea ſervices, that no 
difficulties, no hardſhips, ſlackened for a moment the 
operations againſt this important, ſtrong and well-de- 
fended place. Batteries were, in ſpite of all difficul- 
ties, raifed againſt the Moro, and along the hill upon 
which this fort ſtands, in order to drive the enemy's 
ſhips deeper into the harbour, and thus to prevent 
them from moleſting our approaches. 

The enemy's fire and that of the beſiegers, was for 
a long time pretty nearly on an equality; and it was 
kept up with great vivacity on both ſides. The Spa- 
niards 1n the fort communicated with the town, from 
which they were recruited and ſupplied; they did not 
rely ſolely on their works; they made a ſally with ſuffi- 

cient reſolution, and a conſiderable force, but with 
little ſucceſs. They were obliged to retire with a loſs 
of two or three hundred men lett dead on the ſpot. 
At the very time that the batteries were firſt 
opened on ſhore, the admiral ordered three large ſhips 
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of the line, the Dragon, Marlborough, and Cam- 


bridge, commanded by the captains Hervey, Burnet, 
and Gooftrey, to lay their broadfides againſt the north- 


eaſt ſide of the fort. Captain Hervey directed this at- 


tack, and made very judicious diſpoſitions in placing 
the three ſnips. This aſſault, however, was no far- 


ther ſerviceable than by diverting the attention of the 

beſieged from the approaches made by land, as the 
Moro ſtood too high to be much affected by a can- 
nonade from the ſhips. A conſtant fire was main- 


| tained from eight o'clock in the morning until two 


in the afternoon. Captain Gooſtrey of the Cambridge 
was killed in the beginning of the engagement, and 
his ſhip was ſo much damaged, and had ſo many men 


killed and wounded, that it was thought proper to or- 


der her off, and for the ſame reaſons the Dragon ſoon 
after. As the Marlborough ſingly could be of no 
frvice, ſhe was ordered of] likewiſe. Captain Lind- 
ſey of the Trent, ſupplied the place of captain Gooſ- 
trey, and behaved with remarkable bravery. Captain 
Campbell of the Stirling Caſtle, who had been order- 

ed to lead until the firſt thip was properly placed, did 


not perform his part according to the directions he 


had received, and was obliged to quit the ſervice“. 


Meanwhile crutfers were ; derached] round the iſland, 
which brought in ſeveral prizes, particularly the 


Venganza frigate of twenty- ſix guns, the Marte of 


eighteen, and a ichooner laden with coffee. 
As the operations of the fleet againſt the Moro 
were found by this experiment to be unadviſeable, 
the progreis of the fiege was thereby retarded, and 
the final iſſue of the attempt became extremely un- 


* The loſs on this attack was as follows : 


Killed, Wounded. 
Dragon — — 1 6 — — 37 
Cambridge — 224 — . 98 
Marlborough — 2 . 
42 | 740 


certain. 
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certain. Never during the war with France had the 
valour of the Engliſh been ſo well matched. Here 
was at length an adverſary worthy of our arms, and 
our whole military ſkill and ſpirit were put to the 
ſevereſt trial, To add to the embarraſſments of the 
beſiegers, their principal battery, being chiefly con- 

ſtructed of timber and faſcines, which were dried by 
the heat of the climate, and the continual cannonade, 
took fire, on the third of July, and the flames raged 
with ſuch violence that almoſt the whole work was 
conſumed. Thus the labour of five or ſix hundred 
men for ſeventeen days, and which was expected to 
open a way into the fort in a few days, was deſtroyed 
in a moment, and the ſame labour to be reſumed, 
when the men were much leſs able to perform it; for 
now epidemical diſtempers, ſuch as conſtantly attack 
Europeans in hot climates, began to make great 
ravages both in the army and navy. Theſe were 
rendered more fatal by the want of neceſſaries and re- 
freſhments. The proviſions were bad, and the troops 
that carried on the attack were ill ſupplied with water, 
although fine ſtreams flowed in great abundance to 
the weſtward of the Puntal, and the boats crews of 
the whole fleet remained unemployed “. Five thou- 
ſand ſoldiers were, at one time, down with various 
diſtempers, and no fewer than three thouſand ſeamen 
were in the ſame miſerable condition. The large 
reinforcement expected to arrive from New-York 
had not appeared, ſo that the fatigues which were un- 
avoidably impoſed on thoſe in health were almoſt in- 
ſupportable. The long continuance of ſo large a 
fleet on an open ſhore, ſubjected it to imminent dan- 


An officer in the ſervice invented a method, by an eaſy and imple 

 procels, of purifying and rendering perfectly wholeſome the waters in 

the ponds, which the heat of the climate operating on a ſtagnant 

maſs, had rendered unfit to drink. This diſcovery, when fully at- 

_ teſted, was laid before the commander in chief, but although its 
utility was fo ſelf-evident, little or no uſe was niade of it, 
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ger of periſhing, if the hurricane ſeaſon ſhould come 


on before the reduction of the place. 


In the midſt of theſe accumulated diſtreſſes, the 


whole army, as one man, ſeemed determined on con- 


queſt or death; a more ſtriking inſtance of inflexi- 


bility cannot be produced. New batteries were 
erected; the fire ſoon became equal, and then ſupe- 


rior to that of the enemy. By the 20th of July the 
cannon from the fort was ſilenced, the upper works 


© beaten to pieces, and a lodgment made in the covered 


way. The Jamaica fleet had alſo arrived in its paſ- 


fage to England, and from thence the brave aſſailants 
were ſupplied with many conventencies, and ſome 
refreſhments. Theſe favourable cireumſtances were 
heightened by the arrival of a conſiderable part of 


the troops from New-York on the 28th. Four of 
the American tranſports had been wrecked in their 


: paſſage through the Bahama Straits, but the ſeamen _ 


and foldiers on board them were ſaved; five other 
tranſports fell into the hands of a { quadron of French 


ſhips, on the 21ſt of July; they had on board three 


hundred and fifty ſoldiers of Anſtruther's regiment, 


and one hundred and fifty provincial troops. 


The operations of the beſiegers were now carrried 
on with renewed activity. The only place by which 


the foot of the wall was acceſſible, happened to be 
a thin ridge of rock, left at the point of the baſtion, 


to cover the extremity of the loch. which would 


otherwiſe have been open to the ſea. Along this ridge 
the miners paſſed, without cover, to the foot of the 
wall, where they made a lodgment with little loſs. 


Meanwhile they ſunk a ſhaft without the covered 


way, in order to form a mine for throwing the coun- 


terſcarp into the ditch, ſhould it be found neceſſary 
to fill it; and continued their former ſap along the 
glacis. 

It now became viſible to the governor of the Ha- 


_vannah,. 
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yannah, that the fort muſt be ſpeedily reduced, if left 
to its own ſtrength. At all events ſomething muſt be 
done, in this exigence, for its immediate relief. Ac- 
cordingly, before break of day, a, body of twelve 
hundred men, moſtly compoſed of the country mili- 
| tia, mulattoes, and negroes, were tranſported acrols 
the harbour, climbed the hills, and made three at- 
| tacks upon our poſts, But the ordinary guards, 
though ſurpriſed, defended themſelves ſo reſolutely, 
that the Spaniards made little impreſſion, and were not 
able to ruin any part of the approaches. The poſts 
attacked were ſpeedily reinforced, and the enemy, 

who were little better than a diſorder ly rabble, and 
not conducted by proper officers, fell into terror and 
confuſion. They were driven precipitately down the 
hill with great ſlaughter: ſome gained their boats, 
others were drowned ; and they Joſt in this well-ima- 
gined, but l-executed ſally, upward of tour hundred 
men. 

This was the laſt effort for the relief of the Moro; 
which, abandoned as it was by the city, and while an 
enemy was undermining 1ts walls, held out with a 
ſullen reſolution, and made no fort of propoſal to 
capitulate. The miners at length did their buſineſs. 
A part of the wall was blown up, and fell into the 
ditch, leaving a breach, which, though very narrow 

and difficult, the general and engineer r judged practi- 
cable. The Engliſh trogps. Who were commanded 
on this moſt dangerous of all ſervices, rcjoiced that it 
was to be the end of labours much more grievous to 
them. They mounted the breach, entered the ſort, 
and formed themſelves with lo much celerity, and 
with ſuch a fpirired coolneſs of reſolution, that the | 
enemy, who were drawn up to receive them, and who 
might have made the aſſault an affair of great blood- 
ſhed, aſtoniſhed at their countenance, fled on all hands. 

About four hundred were ſlaughtered on the ſpot, or 


ran to the water, where ey periſhed. Four hundred 
more 
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more threw down their arms and obtained quarter. 
The ſecond in command, the marquis de Gonfales, 


fell, whilſt he was making brave, but ineffectual efforts 


to animate and rally his people. Don Lewis de 
Velaſco, the governor, who had hitherto defended the 


fort with ſuch obſtinate bravery, ſeemed reſolved, in 


this extremity, to ſhare its fate. He collected an 
hundred men in an intrenchment he had made round 


his colours. But ſeeing that all his companions were 
fled from him or ſlaughtered about him, diſdaining 
to retire, or call for quarter, he received a mortal 


wound, and fell, offering his ſword to his conquerors. 
The Engliſn wept, with pity and admiration, over 


that unfortunate valour, which had occaſioned them 


O many toilſome hours, and coſt them ſo many lives“. 
The ſurrender of the town did not immediately 


follow upon the reduction of the Moro, although 
that fortreſs, from its elevation, was capable of re- 


ducing it to ruins. Don Juan de Prado, the gover- 


Kor, directed his ine ffectual fire againſt that fortreſs, 


3 Velaſco lived two days after he 88 his 3 wound, 


during which time every attention was ſhewn to this gallant Spaniard 


by the Engliſh; the moment he fell, he was conveyed by a flag of 


truce to the Havannah. The King of Spain, to expreſs his ſenſe of 
the ſervices which this officer had rendered his country, cauſed a ſhip 


of the line to be built which ſhould bear his name, and farther order- 
ed that there mould ever be a ſhip in the Spaniſh navy ſo called, 


Velaſco always expreſſed great efteem for the Engliſh nation, «I 
love the Engliſh,” he uſed to ſay, © next to my own countrymen, for 
they are a brave, generous, and poliſhed people;”” yet when his duty 
called him to oppoſe them, he deliberately reſolved to ſacrifice his life 
in defence of the place which was entruſted to him. The news of 


the formidable armament which was approaching, reached the Ha- 


vannah ſoon after it had been known there what advantageous arti- 
cles of capitulation had been granted to the French at Martinico, 
and with what ſcrupulous faith thoſe terms had been adhered to; 
theſe circumſtances joined to the ſmall number of troops on the 
ifland, cauſed a general difinclination in the Spaniards to make head 
againſt their invaders, and the prevailing anxjety was to make the 
beſt terms poſſible; but Velaſco diſdained ſuch temporiſing conduct, 

and undertook, with «500 men, to defend the Moro, declaring that 
it never ſhould be delivered np whilſt he had life: his example in- 
fpired the whole body with a firm and intrepid ſpirit : how inflexibly 
he adhered to his reſolution the zvcnt teſtified. 5 
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and even ſent down a large ſh'p of the line to the 
entrance of the harbour, "from whence ſhe could 
batter it with more effect. But theſe attempts proved 
unavailing, and in a few hours ſhe removed to a 
greater diſtance. In the mean time DN -general 


Keppel, with the advice of Mr. Mackullar, the chief 
engineer, determined upon erecting a line of batteries 
along the hill of the Cavannos, on the extremity 
of which the fort ſtands, whereby almoſt the whole 


eſtern fide of the city was commanded. Preparations | 
for an attack were alſo made, and batteries erected 


to the weſtward of the town, which on that fide had 


hitherto been only watched. 
On the 1oth of Avguſt, every thing was pre- 
pared in order to deal deſtruction on the town; but 


before the attack began, lord Albemarle ſent a flag 


of truce by an aid-de=camp, to acquaint the gover- 


nor with the ruin that threatened the place, and ſum- 
moned him to capitulate. The governor, in a relo- 


lute but civil manner, returned, that he would defend 
the place committed to him to the laſt extremity, 


and began to fire. 


The next morning, at day break, about five-and- 


forty cannon, and eight mortars, began to play 


againſt the town and the Puntal, which laſt was ſi- 


| lenced before ten o'clock : in another hour the north 


baſtion was almoſt diſabled. About two in the af- 
ternoon, white flags were hung out all round the 


place, as well as on board the admiral's ſhip in the 


harbour; and in a little time a flag of truce arrived 
at the Britiſh head-quarters, with an offer to capitu- 
late. For ſome time the terms could not be ſettled, 

as the Spaniards contended that their ſhips in the 


Harbour ſhould be allowed to proceed to Spain, but 
ſuch a condition was abſolutely refuſed. They allo 


endeavoured to have their harbour declared neutral 
during the war, but this was equally inadinifhible. 
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After two days ſpent in altercation, theſe points were 
given up, and the Britiſn troops were put into poi- 
ſeſſion of the Havannah on the 14th of Auguſt, 
after having been landed two months and eight 
days. 

The capitulation ſecured to the inhabitants their 
private property, their laws and religion. The Spa- 
niſh garriſon, confiſting of about nine hundred, 
including officers, were allowed the honours of war, 
and both ſoldiers and ſailors were to be conveyed to 
Spain, together with the governor, the Spaniſh com- 


modore, the viceroy ot Peru, and governor of 


Carthagena. The Spaniards loſt upward of ſeven 


| hundred men in the fiege. The amount of their 


garriſon, at the firſt, was very inadequate to the 1m- 
portance of the place which they were entruſted to 
defend. 


In the courſe of the fi icge, about five hundied af 


the Britiſh troops, including fifteen officers, were 
killed upon the ſpot, or died of their wounds ; and 


about ſeven hundred, thirty-nine of whom were of- 
ficers, died of diſtempers, which raged with redou- 
bled violence after the reduction of the place. 'The 


men returned to their native country with conſtitu- 


tions ſo broken and decayed, that a ſicklineſs and 


languor were entailed on the remainder of their 


lives, 

Great quantities 7” artillery, ſmall- arms, ammu- 
nition, and warlike ſtores, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Nine ſhips of the line *, with three 


Ships. Guns. Ships, Guns. 
* Tigre — 70 San Gencro . 
Reyna — — 70 San Antonio 60 
eee The düse ſhips funk were, 
Aquilon — 50 Nep tuns 70 
America — 60 Alia —— 64 
Conqueſtador 60 Europa — 60 
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frigates, were taken; three they had ſunk ; two more 


were in fordwitdrieſs on the ſtocks, and theſe were ſet 


on fire by the Engliſh. Spain, by this dreadful blow, 


was deprived of. one-fifth part of her whole naval 
ſtrength *, whilſt the Engliſh acquired to the amount 


of ts millions ſterling Ind upward, in filver, to- 
bacco, and valuable merchandife, collefted on the 


king of Spain's account. Nor was it the leaſt 
advantage that accrued from the poſſeſſion of the 


Havannah, that thereby all the Spaniſh ſettlements 
in the weſtern regions became expoſed to any attempts 
which might be thought "Proper to be made upon 


them. 


It muſt greatly aſe every humane breaſt to learn, 
that by a ſecret agreement made between the Britiſn 
miniſtry and the commanders in chief on the expedi- 


tion, the common mode of diſtributing the prize- 


money was eftentially altered in this inſtance, whereby 
the proportion aſſigned to a private man or an in- 
ferior officer was extremely inconſiderable. A cruet 
and oppreſſive return for ſuch ſufferings, and ſuch 


 atchievements \ 


Sir George Pocock ſar fail with the fleet and tran: 
ports on the 3d of November, on his return to 


England, the whole conſiſting of about fixty ſhips. 


* At the breaking out of the war, the naval force of Spain was laid 


| down to be as follows: 


1 Ship of 86 Guns. 3 Ships of 30 Guns. 


5 85 3 | 24. 

1——— 76 3 

1 — 74 5 
29——— 68 
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He had a remarkably quick paſſage until he came 
within two hundred leagues of the land's end; but 
then the wind coming about to the eaſt, and blowin 
a ſtorm, the whole ſquadron was diſperſed and driven 
out of its courſe, many of the ſhips leaky and ill 

rovided, and equally unable to make land, or keep 
the ſea, In this wretched condition ſeveral periſhed. 
The Marlborough, captain Burnet, bore away in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs for Liſbon, but was unable to make 
the harbour; fiſty men were kept conſtantly at the 
pumps night and day, till the whole crew were ſo ex- 
hauſted, that the ſhip could not have been kept 
a- float a night longer, when moſt happily the Ante- 
lope from Newfoundland came up and reſcued them 
from deftruction, The Temple man of war and the 
Devonſhire actually foundered, but their crews were 
ſaved, The Culloden was reduced almoſt to a 
wreck, Twelve of the tranſports ſunk, and that 
part of the fleet which rode out the ſtorm ſuffered 
the moſt dreadful diſtreſs both from famine and 
fatigue, inſomuch that when the men landed, their 
ghaſlly and dejected looks accorded very ill with the 
glorious ſucceſſes of their expedition. Many of the 
ſhips beat the ſeas for near a month after they had 
made the land; and being leaky and worm-eaten when 
they leit the Havannah, during that time death pre- 
ſented itſelf to their view in all its terrors. 

Our readers have now ſeen the arms of Great Bri- 
tain triumphing over France and Spain in the great weſt- 
ern Archipelago, by which no other reſtraints were 
laid on the progreſs of her conqueſts in thoſe regions, 
than what her own ſpirit of moderation ſhould preſcribe: 
we are next to relate a conqueſt equally important 
and glorious made upon the Spaniards in the other 
ſect ion of the globe, the inhabitants of which country 
are almoſt exactly the Periæci of thoſe of Cuba, and 
conſequently have their day during the other's night, 


it 
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it being noon with the one when it is midnight with 
the other. But before we proceed to relate the expe- 
dition againſt the Manilas, it will be neceffary to 
relate the means by which it was ſet on foot. Colonel 
Draper, in the ſervice of the Eaſt-India Company, 
wh. held the ſecond rank at Madrals in the year 
1759, and was emivently diſtinguiſhed by defending 
that preſidency againſt general Lally and the French 
forces, which occurrence has been ſpoken of in its 
place *, being in a bad ſtate of health, quitted the 
Coromandel coaſt, and took a voyage to Canton, in 
hopes of finding relief in the more temperate cli- 
mate of China, Whilſt he refided in that city he 
was furniſhed with many opportunities of obſerving 
the intercourſe ſubſiſting between the Chineſe and the 
Spaniards at Manila. This led him to employ his 
ſeaſon of relaxation from military operations, in 
gaining a knowledge of the ſituation of the Philippine 
I{lands. He found the ſtate of defence in which that 
valuable ſettlement was kept, to be very defective. 
A long courſe of uninterrupted tranquillity had 
thrown them off their guard, the diſſentions which 
are fo continually breaking in upon the repoſe of 
Europe, being little attended to. in this remote 
_ diſtrict of the world. Colonel Draper proceeded 
from China to England, where he refided when the 
miſunderſtanding with Spain firſt aroſe; hereupon he 
laid before lord Anſon and the ſecretary of ſtare, the 
information he had gained concerning Manila: the 
miniſtry beſtowed due attention to this important 
object, and as ſoon as a war broke out, encouraged 
the undertaking of an expedition againſt that city; 
but the poſture of public affairs rendering it unſafe to 
ſend any freſh ſhips or troops to ſo great a diſtance, 
the Eaſt-India Company were ſoon induced to adopt 


n Page 216, 
the 
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the meaſure, on condition of receiving one third of 
the booty or ranſom, if it ſhould prove ſucceſsful. 
Government did nothing more than furniſh a frigate 
to convey colonel Draper to Madraſs, where the 1 ne- 
ceflary force was to be drawn together. 


The colonel arrived at Madrafs the latter end of 
June 1762, and was immediately Ppointed brigadier- 


general and commander in chief of the expedition. 
Admiral Stephens died in the latter end of the year 


1761, whereupon the command in chief of the fleet 


devolved on rear-admiral Corniſh, who uſed the ut- 


moſt diſpatch in fitting out a proper number of ſhips 


tor the occaſion. He turniſhed five hundred and fifty 


ſeamen, and two hundred and ſeventy marines for the 


ſervice on land; the ſeventy-ninth regiment, and a 
company of che royal artillery, . were embarked ; the 


government at Madraſs furniſhed thirty matroſſes 


and fix hundred ſepoys, a company of caffres, one 
of topazes, and one of pioneers z two companies of 
Frenchmen were likewiſe enliſted in their ſervice, with 
tome hundreds of unarmed Laſcars, for the uſe of the 
engineers and park of artillery. The whole force 


for the land operations amounted to two thouſand 
three hundred men in arms. A ſquadron, conſiſting | 


of the Elizabeth, Grafton, Lenox, Weymouth, and 
n 5 7 | 5 

Argo, firit ſailed under the command of commodore 

Tiddiman, whilſt the admiral followed with the Nor- 


folk, Panth er, America, and Scaford; two ſtore-ſhips, 


named the South-Sea Caſtle and admiral Stephens, 
vith the Ofterley company's flip. The Falmouth, at 
the requeſt of the preſident and council, was left to 
convoy the Eſſex Eaſt-India ſnip, which had the 
treaſure on board for the China cargoes. 
The diſpatch uſed in getting ready this armament 


was aftoniſhing; all the requifites for the expedition 
were $67 398 and ſhipped in three weeks, amidſt a 


raging and perpetual lark. The ſucceſs of the ex- 
pedition 
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pedition in a good meaſure depended on the diſ- 
patch uſed in forwarding it, as all operations in the 
eaſt are regulated by the courſe of the monſoons. 
The ſeaſon of action was far advanced when general 
Draper arrived, and the ſetting- in of the north-weſt 
monſoon might ruin the whole deff on. The Sea- 
horſe, captain Grant, had been previouſly diſpatched 
through the Straits of Malacca, to cruiſe in the tract 
for the Philippine Iſlands, in order to intercept any 
veſſel that he might ſuſpect was goipg to Manila to 
appriſe the Spaniards of the defign that was formed of 
attacking them. 
Commodore Tiddiman's divifion of the fleet failed 
on the 29th of July; the remainder, commanded 
by the admiral, three days after. Before they failed, 
every thing was ſettled with relation to the co- Opera- 
tion of the land and ſea forces, to the diſtribution of 
the plunder, and to the government of the place, in 
caſe it ſhould be taken, that no diſpute might ariſe in 
the courſe of their operations. The Eaſt- India com- 
pany were, by agreement, as before obſerved, to 
have a third of the booty or the ranſom; by orders 
from England, the government of the conquered 
country was to be veſted in that body ; the Jand and 
ſea forces, by common conſent, were mutually to par- 
ticipate in the diſtribution of their ſeveral capturce, 
according to the rules eſtabliſhed in the navy. Theſc 
precautions had ſo good an effect, that no circum- 
ſtance of diſagreement once aroſe between the army 
and the marine, either in the conduct of the cnter- 
prize, or in the diviſion of the ſpoils, Nothing diſ— 
tinguiſhes this war more from every former one in 
which we have been engaged, than that, in ſo many 
conjunct expeditions, and in ſuch a vaſt vaiiety of 
difficulties and of ſervices, there was ſo perfect an 
harmony, and fo cordial a co-operation between the 


land and the ſea forces, that there is but one ſingic 
inſtance 
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inſtance of the leaſt degree of diſcord or diſſention 


between them: Nothing can more advantageouſly 


_ characterize the ſpirit which had pervaded the mea- 


ſures of government. 


On the 19th of Auguſt the fleet arrived at Malacca: | 


a ee held by the Dutch, who, doubtleſs, were 


not a little chagrined to find the Engliſh attempting 
to extend their conqueſts in the vicinity of thoſe 


parts where theſe republicans wiſh to poſſeſs abſolute 


_ dominion : theſe ſentiments were, however, ſuppreſſed, 


and the ſhips ſupplied with water and refreſhments 


but the difficulty of watering the ſquadron made it 
the 27th before the admiral could leave the road: 


On the 24th of September, the whole fleet entered 


the bay of Manila, and caſt anchor off the tort of 


Cavite. 

The Philippines were - formerly known by the 
name of the Manilas: they form a principal divi- 
fion of that immenſe Indian Archipelago, which 
conſiſts of many hundred iſlands, ſome of them the 


largeſt, and many of them by nature the richeſt in 


the world; and which lie in the torrid zone, ex. 


tending fie the nineteenth degree of north 155 


tude, almoſt in a continued chain, to New Gui- 
nea. 

The Philiopines form the onhermwaht cluſter of 
theſe iſlands, and the iſland of Leuconia, where the 
city of Manila ſtands in fifteen degrees of latitude, 
1s the moſt northern of the cluſter. They were 


diſcovered in the year 1521, by the famous navi- 


gator Ferdinand Magellan, as we have related, 


Vol. I. p. 261: they were added to the Spaniſli 
monachy by Don Lewis de Velaſco, in 1564, in 


the reign of Philip the Second, under whom the 
Spaniſh dominion was greatly augmented, and 1ts 
real ſtrength at the ſame time fo impaired, that 


two centuries have not reſtored it to its 
| former 
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former vigour. The Philippines are ſcarce inferior 
to any of the other iſlands of Aſia, in all the natu- 
ral productions of that happy climate; and they are 
by far the beſt ſituated for an extended and advan- 
tageous commerce. By their poſition they form the 
centre of intercourſe with China, Japan, and the 
Spice Iſlands ; and whilſt they are under the domi- 
nion of Spain, they connect the Aſiatic and Ame- 
rican commerce, and become the general mart for 
the rich manufactures and products of the one, and 
for the treaſures of the other. 
| Luconi is in length ſomewhat more than three 
hundred miles, its breadth is extremely unequal, 
and no where exceeds cighty miles. The Spaniſh 
inhabitants may amount to three thouſand, they 
have the government and the beſt part of the com- 
merce ; the Chineſe are the artiſans; and the ſoil is 
chiefly cultivated by the natives. Theſe latter are 
of various origins, and of different degrees of ſa- 
vageneſs, according as they have been more or leſs 


| ſubdued by religion, or refined by intercourſe with 


ſtrangers. For fo large and fertile an iſland the 
number of inhabitants 1s but ſmall; the whole, 
perhaps, not amounting to halt a million ; and of 
thoſe not a third are in ſubjection to the Spaniards. 
The capital, which was always called Manila, 1s 
ſeated at the mouth of a large river at the bottom 
of a bay, which is thirty Jeagues i in circumference. 
The harbour is ſemicircular; in it ſhips are ſhel- 
tered from the ſouth winds, but expoſed to thoſe 
from the north, unleſs they anchor very cloſe to the 
| ſhore. Three or four hundred Indians were for- 
merly employed in the docks, which have been ſo 
much increaſed within theſe few years, that men of 
war are now built there for Europe. 
Ever ſince the Spaniards firſt ſettled in the Faſt 
and Weſt Indies, a traffic has been carried on 
Vol. . X xX between 
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between Manila and Mexico. About the month of 
July, a gall-on annually ſets out from the port of 
Manila, Which is commonly from one thouſand 
eight hundred to two thouſand tons burden. After 
getting clear of a multitude of iflands and rocks 
which delay its courſe, it ſteers caſt north-eaſt, in 
order to meet with the weſt winds in thirty degrees 
latitude, which carry it in aſtraight courſe to Acapulco. 
This veſſel, which is very heavy laden, is ſix months 
en her paſſage. Two ſhips are frequently freighted. 
in the ycar, one of which arrives at Manila a month 
or two after the other has quitted it. 

The appearance of the Britiſh fleet was the firſt 
notice which the Spaniards received of a war hav- 
ing broke out between the two nations. The 
Philippine galleon, indecd, from Acapulco, had 
Juſt then appeared } in the bay, and ſhe would have 
brought the intelligence; but, on deſcrying our fleet, 
the commander changed his courſe, and put again to ſea. 
The diſpoſitions for landing were made a little to 
the fouth of the town. The boats were ranged in 
three dwiſions, under the protection of the men of 
war. Frigates were ordered to the right and left, by 
a briſk fire to cover their flanks, and to diſperſe the 
enemy, who began to aſſemble in great numbers, 
both horſe and foot, to oppoſe the deſcent. Meaſures 
were ſo well taken, that the _ retired from the 
fire of the ſquadron, and left the coaſt clear. The 
Engliſh with an even front made toward the ſhore, 
and through a violent ſurf, which daſhed many of 
their boats to PICCES, (bur fortunately without any 
loſs of lives,) gained the coaſt, and formed upon the 
beach. 

The days which immediately ſucceeded their land- 
ing were ſpent in ſeizing the moſt advantageous 
poſts, in ſecuring the communication with the navy, 

* September 24, 1762. 
— and 
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and in reconnoitring the roads and approaches to the 
town. They found it regularly fortified, and de- 
fended by ſome good works, a number of excellent 
cannon, parriſoned by about eight hundred regular 
troops, and incapable by its extent of being com- 
pleatly inveſted by ſuch an army as now came againſt 
it, and therefore might be conſtantly ſupplied 
from the country, and reinforced by the natives, a 
fierce and daring people, who in a ſhort time came 
to the aſſiſtance of the place with a body of ten thou- 
ſand men, armed | in their barbarous faſhion. 

The governor was, indeed, a churchman, the 
archbiſhop of the Manilas, by a policy not wholly 

without precedent in the Spaniſh colonies, in which 
they have been known more than once to unite not 
only the civil government, but the command of the 
forces, with the eccleſiaſtical dignity. But however 
unqualified by his character for the defence of a city 
attacked, the archbiſhop ſeemed not unfit for it by 
His ſpirit and reſolution. Theſe, together with the 
obſtructions which aroſe from the ſeaſon, (which 
grew daily more embarraſling,) were the difficulties _ 

our army had to contend with. On the other hand 
they had many circumſtances in their favour. The 
_ ditch of the town, in ſome important parts, had 
never been compleated ; the covered way was out of 
repair; the glacis was too low; ſome of the out- 
works were not armed ; and the ſuburbs, which they 
had not time to burn, afforded ſhelter to our troops, 
and covered them in their approaches. 

The ability of the commanders, and the ſpirit of 
the troops, made every ule of all theſe advantages, and 
__ overcame all theſe difficulties. The country being 

almoſt wholly flooded they were obliged to throw them- 
ſelves into the houſes, which were under the fire of 
the baſtions, and the Spaniards cannonaded their 
quarters, which were nearer the walls than the ordi- 
nary rules of war preſcribed. Neceſſity ſuperſeded 
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theſe rules; and even the precipitation with which 
they were obliged to urge their motions, had a good 
effect, and probably haſtened the deciſion of the 
ſiege in their favour ſooner than could be expected 
ſrom a more regular proceeding, and more favourable 
circumſtances. 
Before batteries could be erected, the er at- 


tempted a ſally with about four hundred men*. But 


this eſſay of their ſtrength proved extremely dil- 


couraging to them, and they were obliged to retire 


with loſs and precipitation. The ſuperior {kill and 


bravery of our troops appearcd in ſo ſtriking a light in 


this little engagement, that 1t was thought they might 
prove an inducement to the governor to endeavour 
at advantageous terms by an early ſurrender. But 
his anſwer t to the ſummons of our commander was 
more ſpirited than the behaviour of his garriſon had 
hitherto been. It was plain the beſiegers had nothing 


to expect but what they. were able to command. 


Through all the difficulties of the ſeaſon our 
works proceeded ; and by the indefatigable vigour 
and unconquerable ſpirit of our ſoldiers and ſeamen, 
three batteries for cannon and mortars were raiſed, 


and played on the town with conſiderable effect. 


The Indians, from time to time, continued their 
attacks; but they rather moleſted our troops, than 
obſtructed their progreſs. Equally ignorant of the 
Jaws of humanity and of arms, they murdered our 
people, wherever they met them diſperſed from the 
army; and even perpetrated the fame cruelty on an 


_ Engliſh officer, employed under the protection of a 


ha of truce, and of an act of generoſity to an ene- 
my, in conducting into the town the governor's ne- 
phew, wno had 3 taken. Their favage cruelty 
entitled them to no mercy; and whenever they fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh ſoldiers they found 


non. 
® September 26. 


As 
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As little ſucceſs attended the attempt in which this 
cruel action was committed, as they met with in their 
former ſally. The operations againſt the town pro- 
ceeded with unremitted vigour and diligence. The 
bombardment continued day and night. The navy, 
who had hitherto aſſiſted no otherwiſe than by fur- 
niſhing men and ſtores, (in which, however, it was 
of the greateſt ſervice,) began now to take a direct 
part. Commodore I iddiman in the Elizabeth, and 
captain Brereton in the Falmouth, were ordered by 
the admiral to place themſelves as near the town as 
the depth of water would permit, and ſecond the ope- 
rations of the land forces by enfilading the front they 
propoſed to attack. Although the ſhallows obliged 
the ſhips to keep at too great a diſtance to have all 
the effect they wiſhed, this fire, which was opened on 
a new quarter, and was kept up without intermiſſion. 
added not a little to the fatigue of the garriſon, and 
to the confuſion and terror of the inhabitants. 
Whilſt the ſiege advanced in fo ſucceſsful a man- 
ner by the perſeverance, and by the uncommon har- 
mony and united efforts of the land and ſea forces, 
the elements threatened to deſtroy, at once, all the 
effects of their induſtry and courage. A deluge of 
rain poured down, accompanied by a mighty ſtorm 
of wind“. The ſquadron was in the greateſt dan- 
ger; all communication with it was entirely cut off. 
The South-ſca Caſtle ſtore-ſhip, which had lately ar- 
rived, and contained the greatelt part of the tools and 
neceſſaries, of which they were now 1n the greateſt 
want for compleating their works, was driven on 
ſhore. The governor of the place improved 
theſe appearances in his ſavour, by acting in 
his eccleſiaſtical capacity. To raiſe the ſpirits of the 
inhabitants, ſunk by the progreſs of the beſiegers, 
he gave out that an angel from the Lord was gone 
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| 
$3 forth to deſtroy the Engliſh, like the hoſt of Senna- 
8 cherib. 
5 By an extraordinary ſpecies of good fortune, theſe 
Ih menacing circumſtances were attended even with par- 
1 ticular advantages, and rather facilitated than ob- 
3 ſtructed the progreſs of the ſiege. The ſtore-ſhip, 
| buy being driven aſhore, without any conſiderable da- 
mage, gave an eaſy and ready acceſs to all the mili- 
7! © tary ſtores and proviſions ſhe contained, and which, 
1 if it had not been for this accident, could not have 
1 been ſupplied by boats in many days, as the wind 
1 continued to blow hard for a long time after, and a 
violent ſurf broke high upon the beach. Beſides, in 
the ſituation in which this veſſel lay on ſhore, her 
cannon became, in a great degree, a protection to the 
rear of the Engliſh camp. At the ſame time, the 
confidence which the enemy repoſed in the natural 
helps derived from the ftorm, and in thoſe fuper- 
natural ones created by their ſuperſtition, rendered 
them more remiſs and languid in their defence; and, 
during that time, they gave leſs obſtruction to che 
progreſs of our troops than in any other period of 
| the ſiege. Another advantage alſo aroſe to the Eng- 
| liſh from the ſtorm ; which was, that the roaring of 
the waves prevented the Spaniards from hearing the 
noife of our workmen in the night. 
Every circumſtance indeed, by a fortunate turn, or 
by a judicious management, became favourable to 
the attack; and the beſiegers proceeded with ſo much 
conſtancy and reſolution, that, in the midſt of this 
violent tempeſt, and deluged as they were with the 
heavy tropical rains, they compleated one large bat- 
tery for heavy cannon, and another for mortars, made 
good their parallels and communications, ſecured their 
moſt material poſts, and put themſelves in a condi- 
tion to batter the place in breach immediately on 


the elemental fury ſubſiding. 
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Twelve pieces of cannon, on that face of the baſ- 
tion which they attacked, were ſilenced in a few hours, 
and ſo vigorous a fire was kept up, from the cannon 
and mortars, upon all the parts whence the Spaniards 
could annoy our troops, that in leſs than two days all 
their defences were deſtroyed. The Spaniards, ſeeing 
their fortifications no longer tenable, determined to 
make a concluſive effort, and to avail themſelves of 
the ſtrength of the garriſon, which their free commu- 
nication with the country had made as numerous as 
they could wiſh. For that purpoſe they projected a 
ſally, diſpoſed in two attacks upon the two moſt im- 
portant poſts of the Engliſh. The firſt was to be 


made upon a cantonment of the ſeamen, in which 


they judged, if they could ſucceed, they muſt lay the 


Engliſh under unſurmountable difficulties, becauſe ' 
the ſeamen were known to have had the moſt conſi- 
derable part in the management of the artillery du- 
ring the whole ſiege. A thouſand Indians were to 
be employed in this operation. 

The ſecond body, conſiſting of Indians accompanied 
by a ſtrong detachment from the Spaniſh garriſon, were 
to attack a church which, ſtanding near the ſea,covered 
a flank of the army, and had been of great conſequence 
for protecting the beſiegers in their approaches, both 
againſt the enemy's fire and the inundation. An at- 
tack had been made, as we have before related, upon 
this poſt, and they thought it of ſuch importance as 
to attempt a ſecond. Theſe deſigns were not ill con- 
ceived, and they were executed with {ſufficient reſo- 
lution. VV VVV 

About three hours before day, on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, the Indians marched out upon the firſt attack. 
They were much encouraged by the inceſſant fall of 
rain, which they flattered themſelves would have ren- 
dered our fire-arms uſeleſs. As for themſelves, they 
had nothing to apprehend, habituated as they were to 


the 
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che inclemencies of that climate, and armed only with 


bows and lances. Their approach was favoured by 
a great number of thick buſhes, that . ip upon the 


fide of a rivulet, which they paſſed in the night. By 
keeping eloſe to them, they eluded the vigilance of the 
patroles, and fell unexpectedly, and with aſtoniſhing 


violence, upon the quarters of the ſeamen. Although 
ſurpriſed and aſſaulted in the night, when they could 


diſcern nothing of the enemy but the fury of the at- 
tack, they maintained their ground with ſteadineſs, 
and repelled the foe. Prudently ſatisfied with this 
advantage, and not riſquing it by an attempt to 
improve 1t, they remained firmly 1n their poſt until 
day break, when a picquet of the ſeventy-ninth regi- 
ment came to their relief, and falling upon the 
right flank of the Indians, theſe barbarians fled, were 
purſued, and routed with the loſs of three hundred 
men. 


+ TE ſomewhat remarkable, that the Aſiatic Th-- 
dians of the peninſula of Malacca, and, in general, 


of all the iſlands, ſhould differ ſo extremely from 
the Chineſe, and every other nation of the eaſtern 
continent. The former are as diſtinguiſhed for their 


fierce valour, and for a ſingular contempt of death, 


as the Jatter have always been for their cowardice, 
and the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of their manners “. 
In our wars on the Indian continent, the European 
troops were almoſt the only object of attention: 


in our attack upon the Philippines, the natives 


Were, at leaſt, to be equally dreaded. In this ſal- 
ly, had their diſcipline or arms been at all equal 
to their ſtrength and ferocity, the iſſue of the 


event had been very doubtful. Even armed as 


they were, they boldly ruſhed on the very muzzles 
of our pieces; on every repulſe they repeated their 
aſſaults with redoubled fury ; and died at Ng, 
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like wild beaſts, gnawing the bayonets of their 
enemies. 

The ſecond attack, which began juſt as they had 
been defeated in the former, appeared at firſt, in a 
manner, more favourable to the hopes of the Spa- 
niards. The body of ſeapoys, that defended the 
church, which was the object of this attack, not 
being endowed with the reſolution which b 
guiſhes our Engliſh ſeamen, were eaſily diſodged, 
and driven from their poſt. The enemy, as ſoon 
as they had ſeized the church, immediately climbed 
to the top, and from thence poured down a ſtorm 
of fire on the troops who were poſted behind it, and 
who now lay entirely expoſed to their ſhot. In this 
diſadvantageous poſition, the European ſoldiers main- 
rained themſelves with reſolution and patience, until 
a detachment, with ten field pieces, came to their re- 
lief. The Spaniards were at length driven off with 
the loſs of ſeventy men; on the lide of the Engliſh, 
captain Strahan, a brave officer; was killed, and forty 
men were either killed or wounded. 

T his was the enemy's laſt effort. They were now 
confined to the walls. Diſcouraged by theſe 
bloody repulſes, the greateſt part of the Indians 
returned home. The fire from the batteries, which 
had been a little interrupted by theſe attacks, recom- 
menced with great ſpirit, and with a more deciſive 
effect than ever; ſo that the next day the enemy's 

cannon were all ſilenced, and the breach appeared 
practicable. 

Any other people but the Spaniards of this gar- 
riſon, in theſe circumſtances, would have immedi- 
ately prepared a capitulation, when no law of ho- 
nour, becauſe no proſpect of ſuccels, required a 
further defence; at leaſt, if they had deſperately 
reſolved on the laſt extremity, they would have 
made ſuch works, and poſted their men in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to have rendered the firſt attempt to ſtorm 
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as deſperate on the fide of the Engliſh, as this too late 
defence was on theirs. But their reſolution was only a 
ſullen obſtinacy, uninſpired by a true military ſpirit, as 
it was wholly uninformed by any true military ſkill. 
General Draper not finding any deſire of capi- 
tulating in the enemy, prepared, without delay, and 
with the moſt judicious arrangements, for the ſtorm“. 
All his troops were gradually and privately aſſem- 
bled in proper poſts, ſo as to give the enemy no 
alarm or notice of the deſign; whilſt the batteries 
kept a continual fire, in order to clear every part 
of the works from whence they might receive 
any moleſtation. This fire had ſo good an effect, 
that a body of Spaniards who had begun to aſſem- 
ble on the baſtion which was the object of the 
attack, were diſperſed by the exploſion of ſome ſhells. 
The Engliſh took immediate advan ntage of this 
event. By the ſignal of a general diſcharge of their 
artillery and mortars, and under the cover of a thick 
ſmoke, which blew directly upon the town, they 
ruſhed oa to the ailauir, Sixty volunteers of dif- 
ferent corps led the way, ſupported by the grena- 
diers of the ſeventy-ninth regiment. A body of 
| ag sers, to clear the eden and, if neceſſary, to 
make Jodgments, followed; a barrakod of ſeamen 
advanced next, ſupported by two grand diviſions 
of the ſeventy- ag regiment; the troops of the 
_Faſt-Inuia Company cloſed the rcar. 85 
Diſpoſcd in this excellent order, led by officers 
in w hom whey had the utmoſt confidence, and ani- 
ns by the Proper of a ſpeedy concluſion of 
their labours, they mounted the breach with 
amazing ſpirit and rapidity, The Spaniards diſ- 
perſed in a moment; the Britiſn troops advanced 
with little reſiſtance into the city, and compleated 
the conqueſt. An hundred Spaniards and Indians 
poſted 1 in a guard- houſe, refuſed quarter, and were 
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cut to pieces. Three hundred more, who endea- 
_ voured to eſcape over a deep and rapid river, were 
drowned 1n the attempt. The governor, and priget- 
pal officers, retired into the citadel; but as that place 
was not tenable, heſoon ſurrendered :tdifer etion. Gene- 
ral Draper and the admiral, admitted the inhabitants to 
a capitulation, by which they enjoyed their liberties, 
lives, properties, and the adminiſtration of their do- 
meſtic government. A ranſom of four millions of 
dollars purchaſed theſe terms. And thus Great Bri- 
tain, after a ſiege, ſhort indeed in the duration, but 
conſiderable for its difficulties and hardſhips, be- 
came poſſeſſed of this important place, The citadel 
and port of Cavite feil with the capital, but the Spa- 
niſh garriſon, amounting to three hundred men, on 
the approach of the troops to take poſſeſſion, mu- 

tined againſt their officers, and after plundering ſome 
| houles, went up the country with their arms. Seve- 
ral large ſhips were in the harbour, and vaſt quan- 
tities of naval ſtores were found in the royal maga- 
Zines, with every convenience requiſite to refit the 
Britiſh fleet, now reduced to a very ſhattered con- 
dition,. Captain Kempenfelt, who commanded the 
Norfolk, on board of which vice-admiral Corniſh 
| hoiſted his flag, for his ſignal ſervices during the 
fiege, was appointed covernor of the citadel of Ca- 

Vite for the king of Great Britain, until it was given 
vp to the company, agreeable to the inſtructions ſent 
from England; and as a farther mark of reſpe& to 
this gallant officer, he was charged with the ad- 
+ mira 'sCefpatches home. Nine colours were brought 
to 1 -ngland from this conqueſt. 

Wilſt the ſiege was carrving on, the admiral 
deſpatched the Panther, of fifty guns, captain Hyde 
Parker, with the Argo frigate, captain King, under 
bis command, in queſt of the gallcon, which, by 
the capture of a galley that had been deſpatched from 
ber, was found to be on the coalt. I he poſleſſion 
3 Of 
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of this ſhip and her treaſure might be conſidered as 
a national object. They failed on the 4th day of 
October, and before their departure the officers of 
the navy very generouſly agreed to ſhare with the 
land- forces the produce of any prizes that might be 
made in this cruiſe; the army had before agreed to 
ſhare with the navy any booty that might be taken 
on land, the diſtribution of which to be made ac- 
cording to rules fixed by his majeſty for the ſea-ſervice. 
On the goth day of October, the two ſhips being 
off the Iſland of Capo, very nearly in the ſame 
ſtation with commodore Anſon in the Centurion, 
when he took the Noſtra Signora de Cabadonga, in 
the year 1743, they deſcried a ſail about two 
leagues to leeward, ſtanding to the northward, but 
by the rapidity of a counter- current to that which 
the enemy was in, the Panther was driven among 
Mallows, and in the utmoſt danger of being loſt. The 
frigate having eſcaped the danger, got up with the 
chace, and engaged her near two hours, but was 
ſo roughly handled, that captain King was obliged 
to bring to, to repair his damages. By this time 
the current ſlackened, which enabled captain Parker 
to get under fail with the chaſe in ſight. About 
nine the next morning he came up with her, and 
after battering her for two hours within half muſket- 
ſhot, ſhe ſtruck, having made but little reſiſtance, 
truſting entirely to the extreme thickneſs of her 
ſides, which the Panther's ſhot was not able to pe- 
netrate, except in her upper works. Captain Parker 
was no leſs diſappointed than ſurprized, when the 
general came on board, to find, that inſtead of the 
ſhip from Acapulca, which he had been in pur- 
{uit of, he had engaged and taken the Saintiflimo 
Trinidad, which failed from Manilla for Acapulco 
the 1ſt day of Auguſt, but meeting with a 
hard gale of wind, was diſmaſted, and put back 
to refit, She had eight hundred men on board, and 
See Vol. IV. p. 231: 
Was 
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was pierced for ſixty guns; but when captain King 
engaged her had only fix mounted, and but thirteen 
when taken. Though the captors were diſappointed 
in the treaſure they expected, yet they had made a 
prize of immenſe value; her cargo, which con- 
ſifted of rich merchandize, being computed to be 
worth more than half a million ſterling. 

Through the whole of this victorious war, there 
was ſcarcely any conqueſt more advantageous in it- 
ſelf, or more honourably atchieved, than that of 
the Philippines. The Britiſh forces effected their 
landing before Manilla on the 24th of September, 
their battery of cannon was not compleated until 
the 4th of October, and on the 6th they were mal- 
ters of the city, In this enterprize the number of 
troops employed was ſmall, the ſeaſon of operation 
rainy and tempeſtuous, the communication between 
the land and ſea-forces always difficult, frequently 
hazardous, and ſometimes impracticable, notwith- 
ſtanding which the conqueſt was eftected with the lols 
of about fifty men only; among whom was commo— 
dore Tiddiman, who was drowned after the city was 
taken, and major More, of the 79th regiment, who 
was killed by an arrow in the very moment of victory, 
The ſervices of this regiment, general Draper men— 
_ tioned with great emphaſis. It had been particu— 
larly inſtrumental in deſtroying the French power 
On the Indian continent, and now had the honour 
to terminate the operations of a e War in a 
diſtinguiſhing manner. But alas! in this long le- 
ries of ſeyere duty, twenty-three officers, with up- 
wards of eight hundred men, had fallen! 

With regard to the value of the acquiſition; a 
territory fell into our hands, conſiſting of fourteen 
conliderable iſlands, which, from their extent, fer- 
tility, and convenience of commerce, furniſhed the 
materials of a great kingdom. By this acquiſition, 
joined to our former ſuccefies, we ſecured all the 
avenuce of the Spaniſh trade, and interrupted all the 


com- 
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communications between the parts of their vaſt 
but unconnected empire. The conqueſt of the 
Havannah had cut off, in a great meaſure, the in- 
tercourſe of their wealthy continental colonies with 
Europe: the reduction of the Philippines excluded 
them from Alla; and from both they were liable 
to be further and moſt efſentially annoyed, by a 
longer continuance of the war. The plunder taken 
was far more than ſufficient to indemnify the charges 
of the expedition; a circumſtance not very uſual 
in our modern wars, It amounted to upwards of a 
million and a half. 
Every thing bad now fallen 1nto the hands of the 


victors but the Ac apulco ſhip, the name of which, 


as had been already learnt, was the Philippina. 
It was not likely that ſhe ſhould have proceeded to 
any great diſtance, after having made fo long a voy- 
age, and unleſs ſhe had put into a neutral port, either 
belonging to the Dutch or the Chineſe, ſhe was Rill 
liable to be captured. When the reduction of the 
place therefore had cloſed the ſervices of the fleet, 
great induſtry was uſed to explore her retreat, but 
in vain, and it was at length known, that after land- 
ing her cargo, and depoſiting it in a receſs ſecured 
ſrom the approac h of enemics unacquainted with 
thofe parts, the Philippina ſtretched away for a neu- 
tral port, and being relieved of her freight, ſhe was 
enabled to procced thither with great exped! tion, 
and thus evaded her active purſuers. 

General Draper, ſoon after his return to England, 
was created à Knight of che Bath. The account of 
the expedition, from ius commencement to its con- 
cluſion, which this officer ſent to the ſecretary of 
ſtaie, ſhews, that he was not only capable of acting 
what deſcrves to be written, but of writing what 
deſerves to be read, 

One half of the ranſom money, which was ſti- 


pulated to be paid for the preſervation of the city 
of 
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of Manilla, amounting to two million of dollars, 
or four hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſter- 


ling, was paid, by bills drawn, by the governor- 


gencral of the iſland, on the treaſury of Spain, 
which were preſented for payment after the 


_ ratification of peace between the two kin: 2doms; 


but the benen thereof was refuſed, on the plea, 


that thoſe who then compoſed the civil power at 


Manilla, were forced into terms that were oppreſ- 
ſive and unjuſt, from the dread of being put to the 
ſword if they refuſed compliance; and that, not- 
withſtanding theſe ſtipulations were end into, 
general Draper ordered, or ſuffered, the city to be 
ſacked and pillaged for forty hours, by four thou- 


fand Engliſh, who plundered it of more than a 
million of dollars. On which account they con- 


Cd 


tended, that the capitulation ought to be void. To 
this the general rephed, © that it was a known 
and univerſal rule in war among the molt civilized 
nations, that places taken by ſtorm, without any 
capitulation, are ſubject to all the miſeries that the 


conquerors may chule to inflict, This was the 
condition of Manilla. The objection and pretence 
of force and violence may be made uſz of to evade 
any. military agreetnents whatever, where the two 


Parties do not treat on an equality. By the ſame 
mode of reafoning, a ſtate may object to the pay- 
ment of ranſoms for ſhips taken at tea, and to con- 
tributions levied in a country which is the feat of 


war. But it is always allowed, that in ſuch calcs, 
a part muſt be ſacrificed to the whole. The de- 
ſtruction which would have followed military exe- 
cution would have trebled the ſum exacted, beſides 


that the Spaniſh empire in Aſia would chereby have 


been entirely ſubverted.“ 
In anſwer to the charge of his 8 the troops 

to plunder the inhabitants, he replied, © that the 

number of troops which entered Manilla when it 
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was ſtormed, amounted to little more than two 
thouſand, which were a motley compoſition of ſea- 
men, ſoldiers: ſeapoys, caffes, laſcars, topaſees, 
French and German deſerters: the difficulty of re- 
ſtraining any troops, in the firſt fury of an aſſault, 


is well known; but it muſt be much greater when 


compoſed of ſuch a variety and confuſion of people, 
who differed as much in ſentiment and language as 


in dreſs and complexion. Several hours elapſed 


before the principal inhabitants could be brought 


to a conference: during that interval the inhabi- 


tants were undoubtedly great ſufferers, but ſuch 
violence was antecedent to ſettling terms of capi- 
tulation, and by the laws of war, "the place, with 
all its contents, became the unqueſtionable property 


of the captors, until a ſufficient equivalent was 


given in lieu of it. That ſeveral robberies were 
committed, after the capitulation was ſigned, 
acknowledged, but it is denied that the place Soy 


pillaged for forty hours, or with the permiſſion of 


the general, as he immediately iſſued out orders for 
preſerving the ſtricteſt regularity and decorum, and 
thereia declared, that whoever ſhould be guilty of 
robberies, or plundering tne churches and houſes, 
ſhould be hanged without mercy. Patroles went 

through tie city day and night to prevent diſorders, 
and the officers aſſembled their men, and called the 


roll at ſhort intervals. The adjutants were like— 


wiſe directed to go round the town, and take an 
exact account of the ſafe- guards poſted for the 
protection of the convents, churches; and houſcs. 
The inhabitants of Manilla were, by order of the 
general, to be looked upon and rreated as his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's ſubjects, in conſequence of the 
ranſom agreed upon for the preſervation of their ü 
city and effects. 
Whatever ſentiments Sir William Draper, Std 
the officers naval and military engaged in the 
ex- 
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expedition, might entertain of the plea uſed by the 
court of Spain, for refuſing payment of the ranſom 
bills, yet our miniſtry ſeem by their conduct 
to have tacitly admitted it, a> they never in- 
ſiſted on the fulfilment of the contract. We have 
already obſerved tha: the Spaniard: / aſſerted that 
the town was plundered of ore nan a million 
of dollars; but if we adant tis objection in 


its full force, it does not tand to exonerate that 


kingdom of more than one half of the ran- 
ſom money remaining ue; and Sir William Dra- 
per ſays in reply, that theſe outrages were before 
the capitulation took place, but does not pretend 
to ſay chat he uſed his authority to prevent them 
until the agreement was ratified. After all, Spain 
founded her refuſal of payment principally on the 
exorbitancy of the ſum exacted ; and general Dra- 
per in his defence ſuppoſes it to amount to one 
third of the value of * the rich churches and con- 


vents, the king of Spain's palace there, with its 


ſuperb and coſtly furniture, the magnificent build- 
ings of every ſort, the fortifications, magazines, 
foundries, cannon, &c. which might have been 
entirely ruined.” Indeed it ſhould ſeem that the 


Spaniards at Manilla, were dealt with much 1n the 


ſame manner as the Aſiatic nabobs have ſince been 
treated ; they were compelled to ſtrip themſelves of 
their effects to ſave their lives. Had the expedition 
been undertaken by government, inſtead of by a com- 
_ pany of Engliſh merchants, this rigour might not 


have been exerciſed on the vanquiſhed “. 


The money actually ariſing to the army and navy, on account of 
this expedition, was diſtributed in the following manner, viz. 

Between the admiral, general, and commodore — 14,120 12 9 
Jo the captains of the navy and field officers of the army, each 1,539 8 oF 
To the lieutenants and maſters of the navy, and captains of 


the amy, each — — — — 165 4 8 
Io the warrant officers of the navy and and ſubalterns of the 
army, each — — — — 89 o 53 
To the petty officers of the navy, and non- commiſſioned 
officers of the army, each — — — 39 01 
To the ſeamen and ſoldiers, each — — 6 o 3 


Yolo . 22 We 


| Des * ex pences of parting 
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We. have now ſhewn the ſevere revenge which 


was taken of Spain in America and Aſia, for her 


11i-judged interference in the conteſt between Great 


Britain and France; there ſtill remains to be related 


the humiliating ſtroke which that haughty nation re- 
ceived in the quarter of Europe. 

On the 29th day of May 1762, the Active and 
Favourite frigates, cruiſing off Cape St. Vincent, 
fell in with a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip called La Her- 
mione, which, immediat ely on their coming up, 
ſtruck her colours without firing a gun.“ She was 
juſt on the point of entering the port of Cadiz. 
Her cargo was eſtimated at a million ſterling; ſhe 
was the richeſt prize which had been taken Gngly 
for fifty years, but when the produce came to be 
aſcertained, it was found to amount to five hundred 
and forty-four thouſand fix hundred and forty- eight 
pounds one ſhi-ling and {ix-pence t This prize 


was 

* The captain, it is Lid, was a to death for his conduct, 
by the ccuncilof war at; arid. 

+ The general manner of making out the accounts of prizes, and che 
diſtribution of them, will apgear by the following ſtate of the account. 
of the ſale, charges, and net proceed: of the Nip La Hermione, con- 
demned in the high court of admiralty of Great Britain, September 14, 


1762. 

| Lee Be Me 
By fe gan} aasee nar 
By 1246 fur dries, | TH 624 : * 305,983 13 © 


Oct. 11. By 23 bags of gold coin to Bank of Eng 

land, weighing 22,974 OZ. 3 dwt. 18 gr. at 788. 64. 5 
By 4 i gots cf gold, at their various 

alle ee ed 62102. 1 dwt. 14 fr 2437 14 8 
Han dard at 78 6d. | | 
By 1 dit. 25 above 11 oz. 15 dwt.' 7 2744 * 

46 11 31 Ne 
3 ** e above rend a | | 
4 ingots 11 ove renderec Ph! 
18805 2 3 gr ſtandard at 64d. \ 930 33 8 
By dis as above 527 (2.1 fr. at 65d, 142 14 10 
By 6 v2 6 dt. 2 gr. fine 7 
ga two ingots, at 86. 5 7331 


99.173 13 


2 


'9 16 11 


* gilt filver, at 41. 78 4 * 
By iwndry trinkets, &c. &c. ſold to {undies for 
Oct. 7. By 420 ſerons, and 306 bags, Guraquil cocoa, 
1010 at Ganaway 8 Cofice-houle, by public ſale, in 
6e lots, weighing together nett, 1629 c. 6 Ib. at va- 
rious prices, , from 101 s. per cwi. „ 


o 
» 


7 


11 


2 


Dii- 
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was carried into Gibraltar, and from thence pro- 


ceeded under convoy to England. The gold and 
ſilver being conveyed in covered waggons to Lon- 


don, was carried in proceſſion to the lower, amidſt 


the acclamations of the people, and was afterwards 
depoſited in the Bank. 
_ : About 


Diſcount 2+ per cent, 


| _ 6. 4+ : | 
Nov. 11. By 1939 blocks of tin fold this day as 5,237 12 10 


above, in 39 lots, to ſundries, weighing nett, 
1065 c. 1 qr. 17 lb. at various prices, from gs. to 


A 


100+, per cwt. and produced — 168 © Le 4 
Diſcount 2+ per cent, — ” 29 4 3 55038 16 
By $ bales Vigonia, and 1 dit. Alpalca wool, fold at 
public {ile in 9 lots to ſundries, weighing nett, 
541b. from 34d. to 7s. 4d. per lb. 141 8 © 
By 9g bolts canvals, ſold as above, at 30s, 13 10 © 
By x caſe ſaddle cloths, ditto O 10 © 
| | | 1 1 161 10 4 
Diſcount 24 per cent. * 17 8 8 © 
By 61 barrels gunpowder, qt. 34 c. at 6088 _ 3 
By a launch belonging to the ſhip fold by Thomas 
Mayne and Co. at Gibraltar, for ps. 51 1 6 at 40d — 210 6 
1763. March 4. By the ſhip Hermiona, with all her 
tackle, appare', and furniture, guns, ſtores, &c. | | 
fold this day at public ſale, for —— 35010 © 0 
May 16. By a bounty bill for 165 men, dated Jan. 
e — — 825 0 0 
Deduct ſold at 71 per cent. 
Liſe — 61 17 4, 6x 1 3 | 
Brokerage? 1 i 0. * IS. 1 762 1 6 
Total amount 644,643 1 
| PLL vw Of ih os © i oh 
For freight of the treaſure trom Gib- | 
raltar po — 5,303 6 o 1 
For duties paid on the cargo at the - | 
Cuſtom-Houſe, with officers fees 
and amount of the ſubſidy, 1747, on | | 
the cocoa not drawn back 31030 6 o 
For brok- rage paid on ſelling the trea- | 
ſure, cargo, and ſhip — 747 5 0 | 
For ali charges of lighterage, landing, | 
har fage, and warthouſe rent, &c. 7 24 942 11 6 
on the cargo, &c, expences paid on | 
the ſhip in Gibraltar, and England, 
ard all other contingent charges 
whatever — | 1,685 4 6 
For commiſſion on the gold and filver 3 | 
coin 15 
For ditto on eee ee bun 3 
pilze — 1212-2 4 — — — 
Nett Proceeds J 519,05 10 © 


212 | DISTRI- 
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About the latter end of May, intelligence was 
received at the admiralty, that a French ſquadron, 
conſiſting of four men of war, and a bomb-ketch, 


under the command of M. de Ternay, had failed 


from Breſt, under cover of a fog. On board theſe 


ſhips the count de Hauſſonville and about one 


thouſand land forces were embarked. As the deſti- 


nation of this armament was not known, Sir Ed- 


ward Hawke, with the duke of York, as rear-ad- 


miral of the red, failed immediately from Spit- 
head, with ſeven ſhips of the line and two fri- 


gates, in queſt of it; but in vain, for Mon- 
ſieur de Ternay, ſtretching acroſs the Atlantic, 
arrived at the bay of Bulls in Newfoundland on 


the 24th day of June 1762, and finding the iſland 


little prepared to reſiſt, reduced the forts of St. 
DISTRIBUTION of the foregoing Nett Proceeds, viz. 2 


. | | | | „ 
To the admiral and commedore — 64,963 13 9 
PERL ACTIVE. SHARE. | 
'To the captain | 5 | 65,053 13 9 
To 3 commiſſion officers, at 12,004 14 1 each, is 39,014 2 3 
Jo S wariant ditto 4336 3 2 — 44,689 5 4 
To 20 petty ditto 1806 10 10 36,130 17 8 
To 158 ſeamen, &c. 4% 5 44 75,672 13 0 

|  _FAVOURITE' SHARE. | 
To the captain — — 64,872 13 5 
To 2 commuſſion officers, at 12,974 10 9 25.949 x 6 
To 7 warrant ditto 4324 16 11 70,% c- 
To 16 petty ditto 1802 0 4 - a$,$32 6 3 
4 


To 110 feamen, &c. 414 2 5 $3253 14 
| | L. 519,705 10 © 


London, 22 July, 1763. Errors excepted. 1 
N. B. The Active being entrtled Y Herb. Sawyer, T. Mayne, 3 


to the whale bounty money occa- (Rich. Dacres, Tho. Tier- 


Hons the difference in the ſhares (rey, Hen. Blanckley, Sam. 
between the two ſhips, More. a = 


This money was received by the claimants at two payments, one made 
on the qth day of November 1752, the other on the 7th day of April, 


171. | 
John 
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John, Trinity, and Carboncar; the Gramont ſloop 
of war, which lay in the harbour, was likewiſe 
taken, with ſeveral merchant veſſels. They 
deſtroyed many ſtages erected for curing cod, and 


did conſiderable damage to the Engliſh fiſhers and 


ſettlers on different parts of the coaſt. They after- 


wards ſet about repairing the fortifications of St. 
John, with a deſign to hold that place. Mr. Pitt 
had apprized the miniſtry of the defenceleſs ſtate of 


Newfoundland, and adviſed the putting it in a better 


poſture of defence; in conſequence of which, orders 
had been ſent to lord Colville at Halifax in the be- 
ginning of the month of June, to ſend a ſufficient 
force there to defeat the deſigns of the French. 
Theſe inſtructions it is faid, never reached the com- 


mander. However, the diſgrace of this capture was 
preſently wiped off, and the folly of France in at- 
tempting it, whilſt a large army and powerful fleet 
lay inactive in its vicinity, was rendered apparent: 
On the firſt intelligence of the event, admiral lord 


Colville failed with a ſquadron from Halifax *, and 


a body of troops under colonel Amherſt, from the 


army in America, was preſently brought to co o pe- 
race, Theſe troops attacked and defeated ſome de- 
tachments of the French, advantageouſly polted in 


the neighbourhood of St. John, and were preparing 


to attack the town with ſo much ſpirit, that the count 
d' Hauſſonville, the new governor, cholt to offer terms: 
of capirulation, by which the place was reſtored to 
the Engliſh, and himſelf and his troops became pri— 


| {oners of war, on the 18th day of September. This 
important ſervice was performed with the loſs of only 
twenty men killed. As M. de Ternay had got out of 


Breſt by favour of a thick fog, ſo he eſcaped from 


| uns. 7 | Guns 
The Northumberland 70 Syren —— 20 
Antelope | 59 King George, a provincial veſſ<l 
(Goſport | 44 ot tinall force. 85 
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the harbour of St. John by the ſame means, but was 
afterwards ſeen by the Engliſh ſhips, when about 


| ſeven Jeagues from land, who ſuffered him to eſ- 
cape, not ſuppoſing him to be an enemy; as it was 


thought by the pilots to be impoſſible for the 


French ſhips to have overcome the ſwell, and pro- 


ceeded ſo far, under the light breeze of wind 
which then blew. 

The united ſtrength of the houſe of Bourbon 
was not ſufficient to produce a fleet capable of ven- 
turing out to ſea, ſo that the operations in the Eu- 
ropean ſeas were carried on by ſingle ſhips, and the 
iſſue of every action which happened during the 
whole year, was uniformly glorious and ſucceſsful to 


the Britiſh arms. Lord Anſon died in the month 


of June, who had been firit Jord of the admiralty 
for near ſeven years; he was ſucceeded in that poſt 


by the ear] of EIalifax. For the defence of the 
Britiſh coaſt, and in order. to anſwer the emergen- 


cies of war, a po-π] e g adron was Kept in readi- 


neſs at Spithead, unde tht command of Sir Edward 
Hawke; another rode at anchor in the Downs, 


under rear - admirai Moore. From theſe a 
number of cruiſers were conſtantly detached 


into the channel, and all round the coaſts of the 
iſland; in which ſervices they were ſo alert, that 


. every ſhip which ventured out of any port of France 


was in the utmoſt danger of being taken. Sir 
Charles Saunders rode triumphant in the Mediter- 
ranean. Lord Colville, as we have ſeen, com- 


manded the fleet ſtationed at Halifax in Nova. 


Scotia; Sir James Douglas continued at the Lee- 
ward Iflarfds, and captain Forreſt, ſince the death 
of admiral Holmes, was on the Jamaica ſtation. 

In the month of March the Blonde man of war, 
captain Kennedy, took the Bertin French Eaſt- 
Indiaman, valued at upwards of one hundred thou- 


ſand pounds; bound from the Mauritius, 
About 
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About the ſame time captain Man of the Milford, 
28 guns, fell in with the Glory, a Spaniſh letter of 


marque, bound for the Welt Indies; pierced for 


twenty guns, but carrying only ſixteen ſix pounders, 
ten ſwivels, and ninety-four men: ſhe had a valuable 


cargo on board. The action was maintained with re- 


markable ſpirit on both ſides. Captain Man was killed 


in the early part of the engagement; Mr. Day, the 


firſt lieutenant, had no ſooner taken the command 
of the ſhip than he was ſhot through the head; the 
next lieutenant, Mr, Naſh, then ſucceeded, and 
notwithſtanding he received ſeveral wounds in his 


bands and fece, he fought the ſhip for near twenty- 
four hours, when the enemy ſtruck. 
Captain Hotham of the Rolus, 32 guns, chaſed 


two Spaniſh ſhips into the bay of Aviles, in the king- 


dom of Leon, and ſtanding into the bay, an- 


chored in ſuch a ſituation as to bring his guns to 


bear, not only upon one of the ſhips, but upon a 


mall battery ſituated on an eminence. Aſter a 


ſharp conteſt, both the battery and ſhip were aban- 
doned ; but before captain Hotham could take pot- 
ſeſſion of his prize, ſhe ran aground, and bulging, 
was burnt by the captors. On the 20th day of Sep- 
tember he took the Formidable, a French ſhip from 
Bourdeaux to St. Domingo. 

About the ſame time "the Hunter ſloop of war, 


one of admiral Moore's cruiſers, falling in with fave 
Dutch merchantmen in the Channel, under convoy 
of a frigate of thirty-ſix guns, the Engliſh captain 
prepared to examine the lading of the Dutch veſſels, 
When the commander of the frigate interpoſing, de- 


clared he would not ſuffer any ſuch ſearch to be 


made. The Engliſh ſloop not being of force ſuffi- 


cient to compel the Dutchman to comply, threw oue 
a ſignal to the Diana and Cheſter ſhips of war* 


which were then in fight, who bore down imme- 


* ald 50 guns. 


diately. 
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diately. The claim to ſearching the ſhips was then 
renewed, but the Dutch captain continued obſtinate, 
whereupon the Diana fired a gun to bring him to, 
which he returned by a broadſide. 1 his brought 
on an engagement, which continued about a quar- 
ter of an hour, when the Dutch colours were ſtruck, 
but not until the captain had loſt his noſe, and ten 


of his men were killed. The five ſhips were 


brought into the Downs, when it appeared that the 


merchantſnhips were laden with contraband goods, 
had failed from Hayre de Grace, and were bound to 


Breſt. 
The Lion man of war, 60 guns, on the firſt day of 
September, inthe chopsof the channel, falling in wih 


the Zephyr, a French frigate of thirty-two guns, 
bound to Newfoundland, having on board troops, 
artillery, ſtores, and ammunition, an engagement 


was kept up for two hours, which was terminated by 
the Frenchman ſtriking his colours. 

The Terpſichore, 24 guns, commanded by captain 
Ruthven, in Nevember, took a French ſhip of twenty 
guns, bound from Bourdeaux to Cape Frangois, on 
the iſland of Hiſpaniola; the action was fierce, and 
the captain received a wound. 

On the 23d of October, the enemy loſt the 
Oiſeau, another frigate of twenty-ſix guns and two 
hundred and forty men, commanded by the cheva- 
lier de Modene, which fell in with captain Tony, 
of the Brune frigate, 36 guns, one of admiral Saun- 
der's fleet, about ſeven leagues from Carthage na. 
The engagement was maintained for ſome time 
with great ſpirit on both ſides, but at length the 
Frenchmaa was obliged to ſubmit, having forty-nine 
men killed and wintnded: The chevalier de Modene 


Joſt his right arm, three of his officers were wounded, 


and all the reſt killed. On board the Brune ſix men 
were killed and fourteen wounded, 
A third 
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A third French frigate called the Minerve, was 
wrecked in the harbour of Villa Franca, in Pied- 
mont, through the raſhneſs and folly of the com- 


mander. She had, in company with four French 


ſhips of war, given chace to the Sheerneſs, an Eng- 
liſn frigate, commanded by captain Clarke, who 


took refuge in this port, where he anchored, the 


wind blowing freſh. The Minerve followed him, 
and as a neutral port debarred them from all acts of 
hoſtility, the arrogance of the French captain led 
him to drive his ſhip between the Sheerneſs and the 
ſhore, probably conſidering it as the moſt reſpect- 
able ſtation ; in doing this he ran his ſhip upon the 


rocks that bound the eaſtern ſide of the harbour. 
The captain being an inexperienced ſeaman, and 


his crew no ways adroit, his ſhip was preſently 


daſhed to pieces. By this time the other French 
ſhips had entered the harbour, and endeavoured to 


ſave the people on board, But herein captain 


Clarke was moſt ſucceſsful, who, in this extremity, 
no longer looked on them as enemies, but as fello w- 
creatures. He manned all his boats, ſent them 


to the aſſiſtance of the periſhing Frenchmen, and 
actually ſaved the lives of the greater part of the 


ſhip's company ; an act of humanity, for which he 


was thanked in perſon by the French commo- 


 dore. | 


Iwo privateers, the Brilliant and Duke of York, 
entered a ſmall Spaniſh port near Cape Finiſterre, 
which was defended by a battery, In two hours 
time they drove the Spaniards from their guns, 
landed, and took poſſeſſion of the fort, hoiſted 
Engliſh colours, and ſpiked up the cannon. They 
might have laid a ſmall town adjoining in aſhes, 


but were ſatisfied with burning two ſhips, and 


bringing off four more, which were laden with 
wine, for the uſe of the Spaniſh fleet at Ferrol. 
Vor. V. A a a The 
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The only capture of any conſequence made by the 
French during the year 1702, was the Walpole In- 


diaman, ou: ward- bound. 


The Humber of forty guns, captain Onſlow, 


convoy to the eaſt country fleet, ran on the ſouth of 


Hayſborough Sands, and was entirely loſt, The 
Biddeford, captain Gordon, had periſhed on the ſame 
ſpot the year before. 

In the Weſt-Indies the Engliſh cruiſers were 


equally vigilant. Captain Mead of the Fowey of 


twenty- four guns, nine pounders, and one hundred 
and thirty-five men, fell in with la Ventura, a Spa- 
niſh frigate of twenty-Gx guns, twelve pounders, 
and three hundred men, laden with money to pay 
the Spaniſh troops at Porto Rico and Hiſpaniola. 


'The engagement began about ſeven leagues off 


Cape Tiberon, and continued for an hour and a 
half, when each having ſuſtained great damage, was 
compelled to ſheer off to refit. Captain Mead hav- 
ing put his ſhip in fighting condition, at eleven 
o'clock at night bore down a ſecond time on the 


enemy, but after diſcharging a broadſide at ran- 


dom, it being too dark to diſcern the enemy, he 
made ſail to windward, keeping a, proper look-out, 
that he might not loſe ſight of her, but be able to 
renew the attack to advantage on the approach of 
day-light. The Fowey then ran cloſe to the Ven- 
tura, when the engagement was renewed with more 
obſtinacy than before. At half an hour paſt eight 
o'clock in the morning, the Spaniſh ſhip having re- 
ceived ſeveral ſhot between wind and water, and 
being reduced almoſt to a wreck, was compelled to 
ſtrike her colours. She had near fifty men killed ; 


and both ſhips were ſo much diſabled, that neither of 


them had tackle left to hoiſt out a boat, nor had 
they a boat that could ſwim ; but captain Mead con- 
crived, by nailing tarpaulins over the ſhot-holes of 

a a ſmall 


22 8 F 
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a ſmall boat, to bring the Spaniſh officers on board 


the Fowey, and conducted his prize ſafe into Port 


Royal harbour, in the iſland of Jamaica. 
Ao the ſame time the Huſſar frigate, com- 


manded by captain Carket“, attacked four ſhips, 
lying under a fort in Tiberone bay ; one of which, 
carrying ſixteen guns, he burnt, ſunk another of 


fourteen guns, cut out one of ſixteen, and another 
of twelve guns, which he carried into Jamaica. In 


this dangerous enterprize only one man was killed 


on board the Huſſar and twelve wounded, whilſt 


ſeventeen of the French were 11 and five 
wounded. 


Captain Ourry of the Acteon, in the latitude of 


Tobago, took a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip bound 


to Lagveira, laden with artillery, ſtores, and am- 
munition. And in September, a fleet of twenty- 


five fail of French merchantſkips, richly laden with 


ſugar, coffee, and indico, took their departure from 
Cape Francois for Europe, under convoy of four 
frigates. Five of theſe veſſels were ſurprized, and 
taken in the night by ſome privateers of New York 
and Jamaica. The next day this fleet fell in with 
commodore Keppel, then commanding a detach- 
ment of the fleet from the Havannah, who made 
prize of all the merchantſhips and their convoy, and 


carried them into Jamaica. 


In the month of October, 1762, twelve new ad- 


mirals were created, when the liſt ſtood thus: 


Admirals of the White. 


Sir William Rowley Thomas Griffin, Eſq; 


Iſaac Townſhend, Eſq; Sir Edward Haw'e, 
Henry herr; Eſq; 


* This 33 was firſt lieutenant of the Monmouth in the vear 
1758; and on the death of the brave captain Gardiner in the adion 
with the Foudroyarir, conntinued the attack with great ſpirit until the 


Aaa? | Charles. . 
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| Admirals af the Blue. 
Charles Knowles, Eſq; Sir George Pocock 
Hon. John Forbes 
Vice-Admirals of the Red. 
Hon. George Townſend Thomas Cotes, Eſq; 


Francis Holburne, Eſq; Thomas Frankland, Eſq; 
Vice- Admirals of the White. 

Lord Harry Powlett Sir Charles Hardy 

Harry Norris, Eſq, Earl of Northeſk 


Thomas Broderick, Eſq; Sir Charles Saunders 


5 Vice- Admirals of the Blue. 
Thomas Pye, Eſq; Francis Geary, Eſq; 


Philip Durell, Eſq; Seo. Bridges Rodney, Eſq; 
Samuel Corniſh, Eſq; The duke of York 
Rear- Admirals of the Red. 
Sir William Burnaby Sir Piercy Brett 
James Young, Eſq; John Moore, Eſq; 
Rear- Admirals of the IVhite. 
Richard Tyrrel, Eſy; Sir James Douglaſs, 
Lord Colville . William Gordon, Eſq; 
 Rear- Admirals of the Blue. 
Lord Edgcumbe Samuel Graves, Eſq; 
Robert Swanton, Eſq; Hon. Avguſtus Keppel: 


Before we finally cloſe our account of the naval 
expeditions of this long and glorious war, it will be 


neceſſary to ſpeak of one which was projected and 


fitted out at Liſbon, and in which the intereſts of 
Portugal were particularly conſulted. The Spanifh 


ſettlements formed on the banks of the vaſt river of 
Plate 1n South America, which diſcharges itſelf into 
the ſea at the thirty-fifth degree of ſouth latitude, 
were well ſuited for carrying on an extenſive inter- 
nal commerce, particularly from the town of Buerios 
Ayres, The Portugueſe had gained a footing on 

the 
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the northern coaſt, and had erected a ſmall fortified 
town which they called St. Sacrament, almoſt oppa- 
ſite to Buenos Ayres, and which enabled them to 
carry on a very profitable contraband trade with the 
neighbouring Spaniards, to the great detriment of 
the revenue of Spain. 'I his eſtabliſhment had been 
allowed them under certain reſtrictions by Charles II. 
of Spain, and the right of the Portugueſe to poſſeſs 
St. Sacrament, was firmly eſtabliſhed by the peace 
of Utrecht, Hereupon the colony began to ad- 
vance fo rapidly that the court of Madrid grew diſ- 
ſatisfied, and a war between the two nations was 
likely to break out concerning a ſmall ſpot of 
ground, five thouſand miles diſtant from either king- 
dom. But the ſtorm was diſſipated by Portugal 
| ſurrendering to Spain in 1750, the colony of St. 
Sacrament, and the northern border of the river 
of Plate, in conſequence of receiving from Spain 
bother lands more to the eaſtward; but great incon- 
veniences being found to ariſe from the exchange, 
the treaty was cancelled in 1761, and the poſſeſſions 
of both crowns in thoſe regions were brought back 
to their former footing, and in this manner they 
Rood when the new war broke out in Europe in 
1762. )( oc 
It is probable that the enterprize againſt the Ha- 
vanna might ſuggeſt to the Portugueſe, and ſome 
Engliſn merchants reſiding at Liſbon, the fair proſ- 
pect which preſented for individuals to acquire 
wealth, and the crown of Portugal territory, by 
attacking the Spaniſh ſettlement of Buenos Ayres, 
which if once gained, would make them maſters of 
the navigation through a vaſt tract of country. The 
deſign was embraced by an aſſociation of merchants, 
two privateers were fitted out, one of which named 
the lord Clive, was equal in force to a fifty gun 
ſhip; the other called the Ambuſcade, was of infe- 
rior 
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rior force ; a Portugueſe frigate was added to theſe, 
together with ſome ſmall armed veſſels and ſtore- 
ſhips. Five hundred troops were put on board, and 
the command of the whole given to captain Macna- 
mara, an Iriſhman, who had formerly commanded 
a ſhip in the Faſt India company's ſervice. This 


gentleman embarked his whole fortune in the un- 


dertakipg.*- 
This ſmall, but well appointed ſquadron, failed 


from the Tagus on the 3oth day of Auguſt, and 
entered the river of Plate about the end of Decem- 
ber. They found the Spaniards well prepared 
for their defence. Having already commenced 


hoſtilities, by attacking and reducing a ſettlement 
belonging to the Portugueſe, called Nova Colonia. 
It was therefore expedient to recover this place be- 
fore the principal object of their hopes could be at- 
tempted. Accordingly, on iſt day of January 
1763, captain Macnamara, with two of his ſhips, 


attacked the batteries with great ſpirit, but the 


Portugueſe captain hung back at ſuch a diſtance, 
that none of his ſhot reached the ſhore. The ac- 
tion however was maintained for four hours, at the 


expiration of which the Spaniſh batteries were almoſt 


ſilenced: but whilſt the Engliſh were expecting 
every moment to ſee the colours ſtruck, the Lord 


Clive ſuddenly took fire, which was not diſcovered 


until it had gained too great a head to be extin- 


guiſhed. This was a molt dreadful and unexpected 


reverſe of fortune. The enemy immediately renew- 


ed their fire. Many of thoſe on board threw them 
ſelves into the ſea, ſome few of whom fortunately 


gained the ſhore, but the greater number were drown- 


* As bold an attempt as this was made in the year 1768, by two 


privateers fitted out at Briſtol, which were called the Duke and Dutcheſs, 
whole ſucceſs might poſſibly encourage this attempt, Ste Vol. III. 
Page 329. = | 
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ed. Whilſt this ſcene of horror preſented itſelf, ſome 
of the Engliſh ſeamen, abandoning all hope of life, 
_ repaired to the lower guns, and kept up a conſtant 

fire, until they periſhed : an inſtance of bravery in 
employing the laſt moments of a devoted life, 
which ſtrongly characteriſes the ſpirit of our ſea- 
men! The commodore was drowned, and of 
three hundred and forty ſouls, only ſeventy eight 
eſcaped. None of the other veſſels durſt approach 
her, ſo as to ſave any of the crew, for fear of 
ſharing the ſame fate. The Ambuſcade, with dif- 
ficulty eſcaped to the Portugueſe ſettlement of Rio 
de Janeiro, being little better than a wreck. She 
had ſixty fhot in her hull, (many of them between 
wind and water;) ſix foot of water in her hold, 
and all her rigging ſhot away. Such of lord Clive's 
people, as by dexterity in ſwimming, reached the 
ſhore, were received with great kindneſs by the 
Spaniards, now no longer their adverſaries ; their 
calamity having extinguiſhed all animoſity. The 
Engliſh came to them naked, they cloathed them 
all decently, and uſed them in every other inſtance 
with equal tenderneſs and indulgence. The war 
cloſed with an act, the fitteſt in the world to infuſe 
ſentiments, correſpondent to a ſtate of peace and 
union between brave and generous nations.“ 


Having now gone over the conjunct expeditions 
and naval exploits, which diſtinguiſhed the year 
1762, let us take a ſurvey of the continent during 
the ſame period; and we ſhall begin with Por- 
tugal. 
Do ſooner had the two kingdoms of France and 
Spain made a formal declaration of war againſt Por- 
Togal, one on the 15th, the other on the 20th. 


* Annual Regiſter, 
oy day 
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day of June, than three diſtin armies were ready 
to penetrate into that country, at different quarters. 

The marquis de Saria, commanded the moſt northern 
of theſe bodies, but he was ſoon ſuperceded in fa- 


vour of the count d'Aranda. Theſe troops entered 


the province of Tralos Montes, near Miranda; that 
frontier town, together with Braganza, Moncorvo, 
and Chaves, were ſoon reduced, which gave them 
poſſeſſion of the country to the banks of the Douro. 


In this expedition count OReilly, a native of Ire- 


land, and who has ſince riſen to be prime miniſter, 
and favourite of his Catholic majeſty, bore a reſpect- 


able command, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ac- 
tivity and ſpirit. Every one trembled for the fate of 


Oporto. The implacable hatred which the Portu- 
gueſe bore to the Spaniards, excited the peaſantry to 


take up arms. Theſe being haſtily formed into ſome- 


thing like a military appearance by ſomeEngliſh offi- 


cers, proved effectual to check the farther progreſs of 
the invaders. Their want of diſcipline was ſupplied, 


in ſome meaſure, by an impetuous courage. ; 
Whilſt theſe events took place, another army of 


Spaniards entered the middle frontier of Portugal, 


and laid ſiege to Almeida, which ſurrendered on 


the 25th day of Avguſt. After this ſucceſs, the 
enemy advanced to the banks of the Tagus. The 
third army, which was laſt in motion, was deſtined 


to make an inroad to the ſouthward, upon the 
province of Alentego. 

Ar the breaking out of theſe troubles, lord 
Tyrawley was commander of the Engliſh forces, 
but ſome miſunderſtandings ariſing between him and 
the court of Liſbon, his lordſhip was recalled, and 
the count la Lipple Buckeburg, a young Weſtpha- 
lian lord, who had commanded the axuliery of the 


Britiſh army in Germany, was inveſted with the 


command in chief of all the forces both national 


and 
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and auxiliary. Eight thouſand Britiſh troops had 
now arrived, partly drawn from Belleiſle, and partly 
from Ireland, where two regimeats of Roman catho- 
lics had been raiſed for this ſervice, and a fine train 

of artillery was provided, together with large ſup- 
plies of ſtores and proviſions. 

Ihe firſt attempt upon the Spaniards was made 
at a town called Valencia d'Alcantara, by a body 
of troops commanded by brigadier general Bur- 

goyne. This active officer, by a ſilent and rapid 
march, came upon the moſt ſouthern army by ſur- 

prize, before they had entered Portugal. He had 
with him four hundred of his own dragoons, and all 
the Britiſh grenadiers commanded by lord Pulteney. 

He took the Spaniſh commander in chief, many 

other officers of rank, and a conſiderable number of 

the beſt troops in Spain were killed, or taken pri- 
ſoners. This event put an entire ſtop to the project- 
ed movements of that body of troops. - 

General Burgoyne had no ſooner completed this 
important object, than he directed his courſe to- 
wards the army in the centre. A large body of 
Spanifh cavalry lay encamped near a village called 
Villa Velha: the general detached colone] Lee to 
attack theſe in the night : the attempt proved ſuc- 
_ ceſsful : the Spaniards were again taken by ſurprize; 
many were ſlain, and the reſt put to the rout; ſome 
of their magazines were likewiſe deſtroyed *. 
This important ſervice was effected with ſcarce ny 
loſs on the ſide of the Engliſh. 

Theſe checks produced the moſt important con- 
ſequences. As the ſeaſon for action was now 
well nigh expired, and the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and badneſs of the roads, rendered the coun- 


try impaſſable; the Spaniards found themſelves 


* October 6, 1762, 
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unable to maintain the footing they had gained i in 


Portugal, or to take up their winter quarters in that 
kingdom, having no magazines from whence they 


could draw their ſubſiſtence. Thus circumſtanced, 


they were compelled to abandon their conqueſts, and 
retrea into Spain. 

«© Probably,” ſays a very able writer, there 
never was ſo heavy a ſtorm of national calamity, 


ready to fall upon an unprovided people, fo happily 


averted, or ſo ſpeedily blown over. Every thing 
at the beginning of the campaign, bore the moſt 
lowering and ominous aſpect to the affairs of Great 
Britain. As it advanced, the ſky continually cleared 


up, and the fortune of no nation towards the cloſe 


of it, was enlivened with a more brilliant and more 
unclouded proſperity.” 


The army in Weſtphalia was ſtill commanded by 


the prince of Brunſwick ; but the Britiſh miniſtry 


began to appear cool to that general. They charged 
him with ſupineneſs in his operations, and a deter- 


mined purpoſe of protracting the war, in order ſtill 


to retain the vaſt emoluments he derived from it. 
Indeed every principle of found policy, inclined 


Great Britain to cloſe her German conncctions, as 


ſoon as ſhe could do it conſiſtently with good faith. 
Whatever had formerly been the grounds, on which 
continental connections were inveighed againſt, as 


being © a millſtone about the neck of Great 


Britain, which would infallibly plunge her into 
ruin *, England was bound both in honour and 
intereſt, to embrace continental meaſures, at the 
breaking out of this war. Hanover had been at- 
tacked by France, in a quarrel entirely Engliſh ; 

and though care was taken by the act of ſe: tlement; 
that England ſhould not be involved in wars on 
account of Hanover, yet gratitude, honour, the 


* This was th: ianguage uſed by Nr. Pitt, 1 in the houte of commons, 
before he became mini | 


reputation 
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reputation of our country, every motive of gene- 
roſity, bound us not to allow the innocent electo- 
rate to be ruined for England's American quarrel 
with France. In regard to intereſt, no Engliſh 
. miniſter, however inflexible | in his Attachment to his 
native country, could have deviſed the means of 
making the beſt uſe of our American conqueſts, 
if the French could have treated with Hanover in 
their hand. If we had not reſiſted France in her 
project of German conqueſts, her beſt troops would 
not have been deſtroyed; her coaſts would have 
been better protected; he would have been able 
to pay more attention to her American concerns, ſo 
that there was at leaſt as much of truth as of fi- 
gure in the aſſertion, that © America was conquered 
in Germany.” England might have been threatened 
ſo ſeriouſly with invaſions, as to be afraid of part- 
ing with thoſe numerous armies, which have con- 
quered at ſuch a diſtance from home; in a word, that 
univerſal bankruptcy, which comp! 'eted the diſtreſſes 
of France, would have been prevented. 

Prince Ferdinand, who ſaw the court of London 
determined on concluding a peace, ſeemed thereby 
rouſed to make redoubled efforts, and to confirm the 
character he had acquired, of being one of the 
greateſt generals of the age, by diſplaying his mili- 
tary talents in their full luſtre. 

At the opening of the campaign of 1762 in Weſt- 
phalia, the Prince de Soubiſe was appointed to the 
command in chief of the French forces, in the room 
of his rival the marſhal Broglio, and marſhal 
d'Eſtrees was joined with him as ſecond in command. 
The grand army of France lay encamped near the 
Weſer, whilſt another under the prince de Conde was 
deſtined to act on the Lower Rhine. Prince Fer- 
dinand, with the allied army, was poſted behind the 
Dy mel, to make head againſt Soubiſe, whilſt a large 
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detachment, under his nephew the hereditary prince, 
was ſtationed in the biſhoprick of Munſter, to oppoſe 
the prince of Conde. 1 
Prince Ferdinand began the campaign by attack- 
ing the French camp, near the village of Graevenſteen, 


on the 24th day of June“. He led on the troops in 
perſon againſt the centre, while lord Granby at- 


tacked the enemy's left wing, and general Sporken, 
at the ſame time, took their right wing in flank. The 
French fled precipitately at the firſt onſet, and their 
whole army would have been entirely routed, but 


for the uncommon reſolution of M. Stainville, who, 


at the head of a chofen body of troops, threw him- 
ſelf into a wood, and by making a reſolute ſtand, in 


which, however, almoſt the whole of his brave 
toldiery were lain, he ſo effectually checked the pro- 
greſs of the right wing of the allies, by keeping the 


Britiſh troops employed in driving them from their 
lodgment, that the reſt of the French army had 
time to recover from their panic, and make an or- 
derly retreat towards Caſſel, The French had one 
hundred battalions of infantry, whilſt their aſſail- 
ants had only ſixty. They had about three thouſand 
men made priſoners, among whom. were one hun- 
dred and ſixty-two officers. The loſs of the allies 
was inconſiderable, except in the death of lieutenant- 


colonel Townſhend, fecond ſon to the honourable _ 
Thomas Townſhend, Elq. who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on many former occaſions: at Guarda- _ 


loupe, he fell overboard whilſt the troops were 
landing, and was ſaved by his black ſervant plung- 


ing in and recovering him: from that ſervice he 


was ordered to Germany ; and in the campaign of 
1701, was ſhot through the arm. His military 
ardour hurried him on to brave every danger, 
and in one of theſe gallant undertakings he un- 


fortunately fell. 
| * A. D. 1762. 
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This ſucceſs of the allies was improved with a ſpirit 
equal to that by which it was obtained. A body 
of Engliſh under the command of lord Granby and 
lord Frederic Cavendiſh, wheeling round a large 
extent of country, attacked the French in flank at 
Hombourgh, and drove them from their polts, on 
the 6th day of July, which obliged the prince de 
Soubiſe to evacuate almoſt entirely the ſouthern 
parts of Heſſe, which were immediately occupied 
by the allies. 
More northward adn went on the ſame train. 
Oottingen was evacuated on the 16th day of Au- 
guſt. An army under prince Xavier of Saxony, 
was defeated, and a conſiderable advantage gained 
over general Stainville, who commanded : a body of 
ten thouſand French troops. 

| Meanwhile the prince de Soubiſe found himſelf 
fo hard preſſed, that he was obliged to ſtrengthen 
himſelf, by calling in the army on the Lower Rhine. 
The hereditary prince, who kept cloſe on this body 
of troops during their advances, at length attacked 
a part of the French army, which was poſted near 
the river Watter, at a place called the heights of 
Iſhaniſburg, ſix leagues to the north of Frankfort. * 
His ſuccels at firſt was extremely flattering, but 
the main body of the French army coming to the 

aſſiſtance of theſe diſcomfited bands, the fortune of 
the day was reverſed, and three thouſand of the allies 
were either killed, wounded, or made pritoners. 
The hereditary prince, who throughout the action 
was prodigal of life, received a wound on his lefr 
hip, from a muſket-ball, which for a conſiderable 
time endangered his life. No material advantages 
were however derived to the French from this ſuc- 


cels: on the contrary, they were attacked by 


* Auguſt 30. | 
prince 
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prince Ferdinand, on the 26th day of September, 


and again obliged to make a haſty retreat. The 
allied army thereupon laid fiege to Caſſel, the ca- 
pital of the principality of Heſle, which ſurren- 


dertd on the 1ſt day of November, after a ſiege of 


fifteen days open trenches ?. The only place "that 
then remained in the hands of the French in that 
territory, was Ziegenhayn; which prince Ferdi- 


nand, notwithſtanding the advanced ſeaſon of the 
year, was beginning to attack, when the ſigning of 


the preliminary articles of peace put an end to hoſ- 
Lilities on Do lides. 


We left the king of Pruſſia at the cloſe of the laſt 
year, in a manner cut off from hope of eſcaping 


that ruin which the i veteracy and power of his nu- 
merous enemies had almoſt completed. From this 
he was 1:deed reſcued by a means almoſt miracu- 


lous, as it can be looked upon to be nothing lels, for 
a crowned head to ſacrifice his moſt valuable inte- 


reſts to private friendſhip. 
On the 2d day of January, 1762, Elizabeth, em- 


reſs of all the Ruiſas, ſecond daughter to Peter 
the Great, died, in the fifty-ſecond year of her age, 
and twenty- ſecond of her reian. She had ever 


been the inveterate and inflexible enemy of the 
king of Pruſſia, and was then on the point of 
wreſting from him thoſe territories which would 
have extended the influence of her empire over the 


kingdom of Poland and the Germanic body; at the 


ſame time, that by putting her in poileſſion of ſome 


valuable ports on the Baltic, her ſubjects would 


have been enabled to encreaſe their commercial ad- 
vantages, whilſt the ſtate would gradually have ad- 
vanced in naval ſtrength. She died juſt at the time 


® The garriſon, amounting to 20,000 men, became priſoners of war. 
when 
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when theſe national benefits began to be realized: 
| ſhe appointed for her ſucceſſor Charles Peter Ulric, 
of the houſe of Helſtein, who had been crea ed 
grand duke of Ruſſia, and hereupen became en- 
peror by the name of Peter the Third. The czar, 
though a man oi no talents himſelf, was capable of 
admiring them in another. Before he arrived at 
this exaltation, his veneration far the heroic exploits 
of Frederic of Pruſſia had ſtrongly attached him to 
the intereſts of that monarch, and ſoon after his 
elevation he reſolved to change the ſyſtem of poli- 
tics which bore ſo hard on one he eſteemed fo 
highly. The king of Pruſſia was not wantirg in 
his endeavours to ſtrengthen and confirm this diſ- 
poſition. 5 
Peter, whi Iſt duke of Holſtein, was inveſted with 
the black eagle, an order of knighthood, of which 
his Pruſſian majeſty is grand maſter. With that 
air of pleaſantry, which never entirely forſook him 
in his misfortunes, the king, i in a letter to Sir Andrew 
_ Mitchel, then the Britiſh miniſter at the Ruſſian court, 
ſaid, © Is not this a very extraordinary knight, to 
feed eighty thouſand men at my expence? He is 
the only one of my knights who rakes that liberty. 
If every knight of ihe garter did the ſame, your 
England (England though it is) would be devoured 
by them. I beg you would endeavour to make my 
Knight more tractable, and tell him, it is againſt the 
Inſtitutes of the order, for a knight to eat up his 
grand maſter.” 
Ibe new emperor, was not of a diſpoſition to 
ſuppreſs or poſtpone his reſolves. On the 23d day 
of February, 1762, he cauſed a memorial to be de- 
livered to the miniſters of his allies at his court, 
declaring, “ That in order to the eſtabliſhment of 
peace, he was ready to ſacrifice all the conquelts 
made by the arms of Ruſſia in the war, in hopes 


that 
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that the allied courts, would on their parts, equally 
prefer the reſtoration of peace and tranquillity, to 


the advantages which they might expect from the 
continuance of the war, but which they could not 
obtain but by a continuance of the effuſion of hu- 


man blood.“ 


This moſt ſingular memorial was ſucceeded by 2 
ceſſation of hoſtilities between the two monarchs on 
the 16th day of March, which was as quickly fol- 
lowed by a treaty of peace and alliance, which was 


ratified within two months after. By it the czar 
engaged to deliver up to his new ally all the places 


which had been wreſted from him by the Ruſſian 
arms, and to aſſiſt him againft thoſe powers with 
whom his predeceſſor had leagued. Hereupon the 


Ruſſians joined the Pruſſians to drive away thoſe. 


Auſtrians, whom they had, till now, fo eſſen- 


tially ſeconded. 


This wonderful revolution, though the greateſt, 


was not the only favourable incident to the intereſts 


of Pruſſia, The Swedes alſo figned a treaty of 
peace in the ſame month. During the war, the 
operations of their army had been languid and inef- 
feftual. The court of Stockholm had no concern 
in the war, the ſenate entered into it, allured thereto 
by a ſmall ſubſidy paid by France, and they only 


pretended to make war for the ſake of the little 


money that was given them. 
The plan of defenſive war, which the king's ne- 
ceſſities had compelled him to adopt in the laſt cam- 
paign, was now renounced. Prince Henry, early 
in the month of May, attacked the Imperialifts on 
the frontiers of Saxony, gained a conſiderable ad- 
vantage over them near Dippolſwalda, and pene- 
trated even to the walls of Dreſden. 
The king of Pruſſia loſt not a moment in avail- 
ing himfelf of his brother's ſucceſſes : he laid ſiege 
A 
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to Schweidnitz, whilſt detachments of Pruſſians 
from both armies entered Bohemia; one on the fide. 
of Saxony, the other on that of Sileſia. The 
king's affairs now looked ſo proſperous, that the 
empreſs Maria Thereſa ſeemed expoled to thoſe ad- 
verſe ſtrokes of fate, which a few months before 
were ready to fall on her hated rival: but all at 
once a ſtop was put to the Pruſſian career, by an 
event as ſudden and unexpected as that which had 
cauſed it. 1 8 

Peter III. had been ſometime married to Ca- 
tharine Anhalt, a woman of maſculine ſenſe and 
extraordinary endowments. The affections of her 
huſband were, however, utterly eſtranged from her, 
and became fixed on the counteſs of Woronzoff: 
this conjugal infidelity would have had no influence 
on his reign, if a degree of folly, bordering on in- 
ſanity, had not appeared in the firſt meaſures which 
the emperor adopted. By the regulations which he 
arbitrarily introduced, both into the eccleſiaſtical 
and military eſtabliſhments of Ruſſia, he rendered 
himſelf deteſted by the clergy and the officers of 

his army, ere their profeſſions of allegiance were 
well uttered. A conſpiracy of all the leading men 
in every department of the ſtate, was formed to de- 
throne him: the empreſs became a party in the 
undertaking : he was ſeized and conveyed to priſon; 
where, according to the general expectation, he ſoon 
after died“; having held the reins of government 
only fix months. The army and citizens, with one 
voice, proclaimed his wife empreſs, although a fo- 
reigner, and this wonderful woman has ſince be— 
come the true lawgiver of that vaſt empire. Thus 


has Ruſſia been governed by five women almoſt 


ſucceſſively : namely, Catherine, widow of Peter 
v July 6th, 1762, 


Vol. V. Ke the 
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the Great; Anne, niece of that monarch ; the 


ducheſs of Brunſwick, under the ſhort reign of 
her unhappy ſon prince Ivan; Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Czar Peter the Great; and the preſent em- 
preſs Catherine II. who, in lo ſhort a time, has 
raiſed herfelf to ſo great a name. Such a ſucceſſion 
of five women, 1s a ſingular event in the hiſtory of 
the world, and on that account has led us to — 
in taking notice of it. 

It was univerſally ſuppoſed that this revolution i in 
the government of Ruſſia, would reſtore the former 
ſyitem of politics with reſpect to the war in Ger- 


many, and that the king of Pruſſia, after having 


8 
been enlivened with a momentary gleam of hope, 


would be again devoted to deſtruction. Indeed the 
ſentiments of the new empreſs were by no means 
favourable to this prince, the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions 


being entertained, that he had made uſe of the aſ- 


cendency which he held over the will of the late 
_ emperor, to incite him to the haſty and violent ſteps 
which he had taken. As foon, therefore, as 


Peter III. was depoſed, his cabinet was ranſacked 


for proofs againſt the king of Pruſſia; but by the 


letters which were there found, it appeared that 


prince had made uſe of every argument to perſuade 
the head-ſtrong emperor to renounce his chimerical 
projects of innovations in the eſtabliſhed religion, 
cuſtoms, and laws of his country : he particularly 
preſſed him to treat the empreſs his wife, with kind- 


neſs and reſpect. This laſt teſtimony of the king | 


of Pruſſia's conduct, made a very ſtrong impreſſion 


on the mind of Catherine, and ſhe immediately 


determined, at leaſt, not to be his enemy. The 
ſtate of the empire, thrown into a ferment by the 
late meaſures, and the ſudden revolution they had 
brought about, made it prudent to drop all 
thovghts of foreign wars ; therefore the towns which 


had 
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had been taken during the war, were now delivered 
up to the Pruſſians, agreeable to the agreement en- 
tered into in the late reign: the Ruſſian army in 
Germany was recalled, and the obſervance of a 
ſtrict neutrality was reſolved upon. 
The king of Pruſſia, when he received advice of 
theſe. reſolutions, unmediately attacked marſhal Daun 
near Buckerſderf in Stlefia ®, and drove him from 
thence, before the news of the Ruſſians being to 
withdraw had reached his camp. He then inveſted 
Schweidnitz, which ſurrendered on the gth day of 
October. 
Meanwhile the army of prince Henry beat the 
Auſtrians under general Stolberg, at Freyberg in 
Saxony, after which it entered Bohemia, and pene- 
trated almoſt to Prague, whilſt other detachments 
advanced into Franconia, and proceeded to the bor- 


ders of Swabia, laying the whole country under 


| ſevere contributions. The city of Nuremberg was 
compelled to pay two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The whole money amaſſed by theſe in- 
curſions, was ſuppoſed to amount to ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. This was eſſentially re- 
ducing the power of the empire, and ſtrengthening | 
That of Pruſſia. 

During this poſture of Aire, the preliminary 
articles for a peace were ſigned between Great Bri- 
tain and France, which ſoon occaſioned conferences 
between the other belligerent powers to be opened 
at Hubertſburg for the ſame purpoſe, which in a 
ſhort time proved ſucceſsful. The terms on which 
it was founded were, that a mutual reſtitution and 
oblivion ſhould take place, and each party ſic 
down at the end of the war in the ſame ſituation in 
which they began it. The king of Pruſſia, after 


* July 21ſt. 1762, 
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having for ſix years contended againſt the efforts of 


almoſt all the great powers of Europe, by whoſe 


_ enmity he could be affected, having ſtood proof 


againſt the molt terrible blows of fortune, enjoyed 
at length the full reward of his uncommon magna- 
nimity. He retained his dominions in their utmoſt 
extent; and having delivered his country by his 


incomparable talents for war, he now enjoys leiſure 
to recover it by his no leſs admirable talents for go- 


vernment. 

Such was the reſult of thoſe innumerable multi- 
tude of battles, of which even the recital at this day 
is tedious to thoſe who there ſignalized themſelves. 
Rivers of blood have been poured out to no pur- 


poſe; countries have been deſolated; villages, towns, 


and cities deſtroyed; thouſands of families reduced 


to beggary, and the reſtleſs ambition of the po- 


tentates, who ſtirred up theſe contentions, inſtead 
of being gratified by ſuch a wide ſpread of miſery, 


are left to infer their error from exhavſted treaſures 
and ſlaughtered armies. France was more drained 
of men and money in its alliance with Auſtria, than 


it had been in two hundred years war againſt it; as 
it colt Louis XIV. more to aſſiſt Spain, than had 


been ſpent in fighting againſt it ince the time of 


Louis XII“. 
Having now finiſhed the foreign events, we ſhall 
proceed to conſider the internal ſt ſtate of Great Bri- 


tain during the year 1762. 


The full tide of ſucceſs which had las into 
the nation during this proſperous war, had cauſed 
no beneficial alteration in the manners of the people. 


It had infuſed among the higher ranks, a haughty, 


imperious, and oppreſſive ſpirit ; ; 1n the lower, a re- 


* Voltaire, 


factory 
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factory and contentious one: and as the animal 
body is particularly expoſed to the attacks of dilcaſe, 
when enjoying the highelt flow of health, derived 
from a full habit, ſo a national imflammation was 
likely to be produced from this plethoric vigour. 
At the commencement of the preſent reign, it 
was the avowed intention of government to annihi- 
late all party diſtinctions; that the royal favour 
ſhould be diſpenſed, like the bleſſings of heaven, 
without any blind partiality, and that merit and 
talents would, in this reign, be the only recom— 
mendations to public employ ments. Theſe decla- 
rations were ſoon followed by the duke of New- 
caſtle quitting his poſt of firl lord of the treaſury, 
the latter end of May. That nobleman had re- 
duced a very ample . in ſupporting the Ha- 
noverian ſucceſſion: he had grown grey in the ſer- 
vice of the late king, and though not viſti- guilhed 
for his abilities, had held the poſt which is com- 
monly annexed to the office of prime miniſter, 
during the moſt glorious period in the annals of 
this country. There were not wanting ſome who. 
thought theſe conſiderations ſufficiently ftrong to 
enduce his new maſter to be ſomewhat blind to his 
faults and kind to his virtues; but it was eſſential 
to the arrangements which were determined upon, 
that he ſhould be removed, and therefore the moſt 
mortifying coldneſs was ſhewn to this old ſervant, 
that he might be compelled to rclign. The earl 
of Bute was thereupon appointed firſt lord of the 
treaſury, and immediately all the inferior officers, in 
the various departments of governgent, were 
driven from their poſts with an uoprecedenied and 
cruel auſterity. It was the full exertion of power, 
at once diſclaiming all reſtraints, wieiher im oſed 
by the nature of our mixcd conſti ution, or by a 


tenderneſs to ſuffcring individuals who had never 
oficuded. 
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offended. There was a boldneſs in this proceeding. 
which announced an important revolution in the 


fyſtem of government. 
" It could only be the reverie of a viſionary, to 


ſuppoſe that fuch important innovations could be 
made in a country, jealous, even to an extreme, of 
the arbitrary exerciſe of the prerogative, without 
producing general and alarming diſcontents. The 


ſpirit of party, which had been extinguiſhed during 


the aſcendency of a miniſter, who moulded the hearts 


of the people to a cheerful acquieſcence, now burſt 
forth in its fulleſt force. The great Whig families, 


foon after threw up their employments, and retired 
from court in diſguſt. The whole body of the 


Whigs, read the ſovereign” s diſhke of their princi- 
ples, in his treatment of their leaders. The Jories, 


although they were not averſe to the extenſion of 
the royal prerogative, yet were diſguſted at a noble- 
man being advanced to the higheſt office in the ſtate, 
who, before the preſent reign, had never been 
| heard of as a ſtateſman; who had not qualified 


himſelf for executing, with {ſkill and ability, the 
buſineſs of his department, by the neceffary prepa- 
ratory gradations through ſubordinate ſtations, and 


who had no opportunities of acquiring parliamen- 
tary knowledge; an ingredient ſo abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary in the character of an Engliſh miniſter. 
Lord Bute, indeed, had been choſen « one of the ſix- 


teen Scotch peers in the year 1737, on the death of 


Hamilton, earl of Orkney, but fat, during the re- 
mainder of that parliament, a ſilent and unimpor— 
tant ſenator. Immediately on his preſent majeſty's 


acceſſion to the throne, he was ſworn a member of 


the privy council, and five months after, appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate for the northern department. In 
Auguſt, 1761, he was elected one of the fixteen 


peers of Scotland; and a little before, his lady was 
raiſed 


- 
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raiſed to the rank of an Engliſh peerage, with limi- 
tation to the heirs male by her preſent huſband. 
Honours, ſo laviſhly beſtowed, were not conſidered 
as imparting talents to the po oſſeſſor, and few men 
thought, with ſome of the members who compoſed 
the cabinet of king James II. that a knowledge of 
ſtate affairs could be intuitively acquired“. 
Another cauſe I:kewiſe operated to ſpread diſcon- 
tents, even among thoſe whole 1deas of government 
were not oppoſed by the proceedings of the courr. 
In the new appointments, a very ſtrong partiality 
was perceived to the natives of the northern diviſion 
of this iſland. Mr. Pitt, who had no local attach- 
ments, had called forth, as himſelf exprefled ir, 
« the hardy natives of the north;“ and they had 
done fignal ſervice during the war, the loyalty and 
zeal of theſe brave men merited returns at the hand 
of their ſovereign; but a wiſe circumſpection was 
neceſſary to be uſed, both in the choice of perſons, 
and in the degree of munificence. All theſe cauſes 
of diſcontent combined, ſpread a ferment through 
the nation, beyond what had been excited in any 
period of the preſent century. 

It is well worthy of remark, that ſince the acceſ- 
ſion of the houſe of Stuart, whenever the crown 
has aimed at becoming independent on the people, 
it has loſt ſomething of its real dignity and fplen- 
dour. Sir William Temple tells us, that a French- 
man, named Gourville, who had reſided in En gland 


„Sir John Dalai le informs us, that when the miniſt: ry was goi 
to be fo med, upon the accefhon of king James II. the earl of Rocheſten 
adviſed that the whole adminiſtration ſhould be compoled of Tories ; 
lord keeper North objected to ſuch an arrangement, and propoled that 
men of talents and abilities ſhould be ſelected without regarding their 
political principles. On which Rocheſter exclaimed 3 “ Gods wounds, 
is there any bubneis in England that I cannot make myſelf miſter of 


in a month!“ The lord keeper dryly anſwered, „ I believe there ie 
many which you would know more of i in two months,” Mane, 
Vel. 1 I. p. 112 


long 


more, he is nothing at all 
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long enough to diſcern the ſpirit of its conſtitution, 
once remarked to him, that a king of England, 
who will be the MAN of his people, is the preateſt 
king in the world; but if he will be ſomething 


Never was there a ſeaſon in which this country 


ſtood mo e in need of a patriot king, aſſiſted by a 


wiſe and able miniſtry, than the time we are ſpeak- 
ing of, in order to ſettle its glory and felicity on 
a firm baſis. Unpatralled conqueſts and victories 


had indeed been obtained, but they were procured 


by very dangerous means, a laviſh uſe of public 
credit; and as peace ſeemed now at no great diſ- 


' tance, the immence debt which had been contrafted 
during the war, ought then to be reduced by every 
ſaving which the authority of the crown could 


enforce, and the ſagacity of an upright miniſter 


could point out. The œconomical ſyſtem of an 


Elizabeth, carried into effect by the rigid frugality 


of a Burleigh, was as neceſſary now to be revived, 
under ſuch reſtrictions as the change of manners 
and of power pointed out, as it was then to 


be introduced. But no reforms in the ſtate are 


likely to be calculated to produce a radical cure of 
this evil, whilſt che increaſe of the public debts 


points out a ſlow, but ſure way of inveſting the 


crown with that phantom of ambition, arbitrary 


power, which princes are ever eagerly purſuing, 
and to which the permament proſperity of the na- 
tion is ever ſacrificed without remorſe. Had ſuch 


noble deſigns been ſeriouſly formed, the integrity, 


the popularity and the diſintereſted ſpirit of Mr. 
Pitt ſeemed to point him out as the miniſter proper 


to effect them : but great as his abilities were, per- 


* Qun Roy d'Angletere, qui veut eſtre homme de ſon peuple, eſt 
le plus grand Roy du monde; mais, s'il veut eftre =o ea. chole 
d'avantage, par dieu il n'eſt plus rien,-Terple's Memoirs, | 


haps 
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haps he had not that univerſality of genius which 
alone could unite in the ſame character, all the ſolid 
and ſhining qualifications of an enterpriſing ſtateſ- 
man, with the talents. requiſite for à retrenching 
financier. Theſe. refleftions are ſuggeited by the 
| loye, we bear to our country, and the conſideration 
of the many favourable circumſtances which con- 
curred to produce the molt ſalutary and effectual re- 
N medies, for thoſe deeply: rooted grievances which 
it endured. We ſhall enumerate theſe favourable 
circumſtances: in the wards of a very able writer. 
« His mejeſty came to the throne, of . theſe king- 
doms with more advantages than any of His. pre- 
deceſſors fince the revolution: fourth in deſcent, and 
third in ſucceſſion of his royal family, even the zea- 
lots of hereditary right, in him, ſaw ſomething to 
flatter their favourite , prejudices, and to Juſtify a 
transfer of their attachments without a change in 
their principles. Ihe perſon and cauſe of the pre- 
tender were become contemptible, his title diſowned 
throughout Europe, his party diſbanded in England. 
His majeſty came indeed to the inheritance of a 
mighty war; but victorious in every part of the 
globe: peace was always in his power, not to nego- 
tiate, but to dictate. No foreign habitudes or at- 
tachments withdrew him from the cultivation of 
| his power at home. His revenue for the civil eſta- 
bliſhment fixed (as it was then thought) at a large, 
hut definite ſum, was ample, without being invi- 
dious. His influence, by additions from conquelitz 
by an augmentation.of debt, by an increaſe of mi- 
litary and naval eſtabliſpments, much ſtrengthened 
and extended: and coming to the throne in the 
prime and full vigour of youth, as from affection 
there was a ſtrong diſlike, ſo from dread there ſeemed 
to be a general averſenefs, from giving any thing 
like fn to a monarchy, © ks whole reſentment 
Yor. V. Ddd oppoſi- 
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during the war, ought then to be reduced by every 
ſaving which the authority of the crown could 
enforce, and the ſagacity of an upright miniſtey 
could point out. The economical ſyſtem of a 
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long enough to diſcern the ſpirit of its conſtitution, 
once remarked to him, that a king of England, 


who will be the MAN of his people, is the preateſt 


king in the world; but if he will be Omg 


more, he is nothing at all“. 
Never was there a ſeaſon in which this country 


| flood me e in need of a patriot king, aſſiſted by a A 


wiſe and able miniſtry, than the time we are ſpeak- 
ing of, in order to ſettle its glory and felicity on 
a firm baſis, Unpatrralled conqueſts and victories 
had indeed been obtained, but they were procured 
by very dangerous means, a laviſh uſe of public 
credit; and as peace ſeemed now at no great diſ- 
tance, the immence debt which had been contracted 


Elizabeth, carried into effect by the rigid frugality 
of a Burleigh, was as neceſſary now to be revived, 
under ſuch reſtrictions as the change of manners 
and of power pointed out, as it was then to 


be introduced. But no reforms in the ſtate are n 
likely to be calculated to produce a radical cure of 8 

this evil, whilſt che increaſe of the public debts fl 
points out a flow, but ſure way of inveſting the 55 

crown with that phantom of ambition, arbitrary h 

power, which princes are ever eagerly purſuing, b 

and to which the permament proſperity of the na- 21 

tion is ever ſacrificed without remorſe. Had ſuch "0 

noble deſigns been ſeriouſly formed, the integrity, by 

the popularity and the diſintereſted ſpirit of Mr. lit 

Fitt ſeemed to point him out as the miniſter proper ar 
to effect them: but great as his abilities were, per- 5 

* Qun Roy d' Angletere, qui veut eſtre Fhomme de ſon peuple, ef We, 10 
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d'avantage, par dieu 11 n'eſt plus rien.—2 emple's Mcmeirs, 
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haps he had not that univerſality of genius which 
alone could unite in the ſame character, all the ſolid 
and ſhining qualifications of an enterpriling ſtateſ- 
man, with the talents requ- ite for a retrenching 
financier. Theſe reflections are ſuggeited by the 
love we bear to our country, and the conſideration _ 
of the many favourable circumſtances which con- 
| curred to produce the molt ſalutary and effectuval re- 
medies, for thoie Geeply-rooted grievances which 
it endured. We ſhall enumerate. theſe favourable 
circumſtances in the, words of a very able writer. 
in m, jeſty came to the throne of theſe king- 
doms with more advantages than any of his pre- 
deceſſors ſince the revolution: fourth in deſcent, and 
third in ſucceſſion of his royal family, even the zea- 
lots of hereditary right, in him, ſaw ſomething to 
Hatter their favourite prejudices, and to juſtify a 


Ds transfer of their attachments without a change in 


their principles. I he perſon and. cauſe of the pre 
tender were become contemptible, his title ee 
throughout Europe, his party diſbanded in England. 
His majeſty came indeed to the inheritance of a 
mighty war; but victorious in every part of the 
globe: peace was always in his power, not to nego- 
tiate, but to dictate. No foreign habitudes or at- 
tachments withdrew him from the cultivation of 
his power at home. His revenue for the eivil eſta- 
bliſhment fixed (as it was then thought) at a large, 
hut definite ſum, was ample, without being invi- 
dious. His influence, by additions from conqueſt, 
by an augmentation of debt, by an increaſe of mi- 
litary and naval eſtablihments, much ſtrengthened 
and extended: and coming to the throne in the 
prime and full vigour of youth, as from affection 
there was a ſtrong diſlike, ſo from dread there ſeemed 
to be a general averlenefs, from giving any thing 
like offence to a monarch, 2 8 whole reſentment 
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' oppoſition could not look for a refuge! in any ſort of 


reverſionary hope. 

Having thus preſumed to point out what might 
have been done with thoſe mighty advantages, we 
ſhall proceed to the leſs pleating employment of de- 
{cribing the plan « of conduct adopted by the new mi- 


niſter. 
The earl of Bute was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of 


the reins of government, than he found himſelf 


no otherwiſe tupported, than as being the favourite 


of his royal maſter. The monied intereſt in the 
nation knew him not; ſo that the reſources for car- 
rying on the war, were at once cut off. The houſe 
of Bourbon, vanquiſhed, diſpirited, and helpleſs, 


faw with exultation their conquerors, in the midſt of 
triumphant ſucceſſes, inſtead of granting peace as 


a boon, reduced to ihe neceſſity of concluding it, 


becauſe the executive part of government had ſevered 
_ itſelf from the people. I hus what no foreign force 
could have effected, was brought about by the od ious 


advancement of an ambitious favourite. The change 


of miniſtry, which took place in the latter part of 


queen Anne's reign, previous to the prace of 
Utrecht, was not ſo fortunate to Louis XIV. or 
ſo calamitous-an one to Great Britain, as this event 


proved to his deſcendant. ' The operations of the 


war might have been contracted, and the expences 
of it leſſened, though it ſhould fill continue an 
offenſive war on the part of Great Britain; and both 
France and er might have eie d. felt the weight 
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of advantage preſented itſelf to them by diſturb- 
ing it. If Mr. Pitt's plan of conduct, with reſpect to 
Spain the year before, may be thought too preci- 
pitate, on the principle, that forbearance and mo- 
deration are never exerciſed more gloriouſly, than 
when the ſuper!ority of the party offended makes its 
ability to puniſh almoſt unqueſtionable ; yet as the 
event proved that Mr. Pitt had penetrated into the 
diſpoſition of the court of Spain, it now became an 
act of juſtice to chaſtiſe ſuch hoſtile intermeddling. 
_ Early in the month of September; the duke 


de Nivernois arrived in London, bearing the 


character of ambaſſador and plenipotentiary "from 
the court of France, to treat of peace, whilſt the 
duke of Bedford ſat out for France, being inveſted 
with like powers. Meantime the prime miniſter 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in the houſe of lords, 
to ſhew the national benefit which would be de- 
rived from a peace founded on the conditions laid 
down 7. 
At the beginning of the year, the Britiſh miniſtry 
| had refuſed to renew that article in the annual treaty 
entered into with the king of Pruſſta, by which Great 
Britain engaged not to conclude any peace without 
the concurrence of that monarch. At the ſame time 
that this ſtipulation was declined, the ſubſidy which 
had hitherto been paid that prince was ſtill rendered 
to him. But the one without the other was rejected 
by the court of Pruſſia. 

The negotiation went on as rapidly as could be 
expected, from all parties being equally ſincere in 
their endeavours to bring about a peace, and the 
preliminary articles were ſigned at en on 


+ The facetious demagogue of the Nenne at this time, ayied the de- 
liberate harangues which were delivered on this ſubject “ firing minute- 


zuns over the peace.“ 
D dad 2 | the 
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the 3d day of November 1762, and the defini- 
tive treaty was ratified on the 1oth day of February, 
176 
5 order to form a judgment of this tranſaction, 
it will be neceflary firſt to ſee what were the terms 
which Mr. Pitt had offered to France the year be- 
fore, when we were not in poſſeſſion either of Mar- 
tinico or the Havannah, and the arms of France had 
the entire aſcendency in Germany. 
lt was then agreed to reſtore Guadaloupe, Mariga- 

Jante and Belleille, and to receive back Minores i in 
their ſtead, To take all Canada, with its appur- 
renances, without yielding to France Cape Breton, 
or any other iſland in the gulf or river St. Lau- 
_ rence, depriving the French of all right to fiſh in 
that river, gulf, or on its coaſts, but permitting them 
to fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland, in conſidera- 
tion of the fortifications of Dunkirk being fully de- 
moliſhed, in conformity to the treaty of Utrecht +. 
All acquiſitions on the coaſt of Africa were retained, 
A neutrality for Germany was rejected with diſdain, 
as Great Britain would continue to ſupport the king, 
of Pruſſia with efficacy and good faith. The French 
were required to evacuate Weſtphalia, Heſſe, and 
their acquiſitions on the Lower Rhine; as well what 
were held for the empreſs queen, as what the king 
of France retained for himſelf. The adjuſting the 
affairs in the Eaſt-Indies was left to the two com- 
panies, as the king of Great Britain could not diſ- 
poſe of the rights of the Engliſh Eaſt-· India com- 
pany without their conſent. I his meant little elſe 
than retaining the conqueſts which were made 


+ Tt it ſomewhat remarkable, that a miniſter ſo tenacious of his 
country's honour as Mr. Pitt, when circumſtanced as he was, did not 
require that the demolition of Dunkirk harbour, &c. ſhould be entirely 
completed previous to any negotiation being entered into, as the con- 
- tinving that place in ſuch a ſtate, was an inſult on Great Britain, and 
. f2grant breach of a former treaty. 


there, 
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there. As to the reſtitution of the captures made 
before the declaration of war, this was poſitively 
refuſed. 

The conditions on which Peace was actually ſet- 
tled this year were, that Great Britain and France 
ſhould each withdraw their troops and ſubſides from 

Germany, and obſerve an exact neutrality in the 

conteſt between the king of Pruſſia and the houſe 
of Auſtria ; Spain ſtipulating to evacuate Portugal: 

from which kingdom indeed, ſhe had been driven 
before the ratification of the conditions. In Ame 
rica the French renounced all pretenſions to the 
country lying to the eaſtward of the great river 
M.iſſiſippi, from its ſource to the river lberville ; 
this renunciation comprized Nova Scotia or Acadia, 
alſo all Canada, with its dependencies; the iſland 
of Cape Breton, and all the other iſlands and coaſts in 
the gulf and river of St. Laurence. The navigation 

of the Miſſiſippi was made common to both nations; 
and the town of New Orleans retained by France. 
The French were permitted to fiſh on the north-eaſt 
and north-weſt parts of Newfoundland ; and to dry 
their fiſh on that part of the iſland only, which is com- 
prized between Cape Bonaviſta and Point Biche. 
They were alſo permitted to fiſh within the gulf of 
St. Laurence, but not to approach within three 
leagues of any coaſt belonging to England. The two 
i0ands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated to the 
ſouth of Newfoundland, were ceded to the French, 
but on condition that they ſhould not erect any kind 
of fortification on either. 

By one daſh of the pen, the poſſeſſion of the Ha- 
vannah, that pledge of eternal peace with Spain, the 
gaining poſſeſſion of which had coſt thirteen thouſand 
lives, was loft for ever. la exchange for this ſubſtantial 
tenure, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ceded Florida, 
with Fort St. 4 vguline, and the bay of Penſacola, 

as 
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as well as all that Spain poſſeſſes on the continent 
of North America to the ealt, or to the ſouth-ealt 


of the river Miſfippi: a territory of no actual 


value then, and never likely to become of any. By the 
ſeventeenth. article, his Britannic majeſty engages; | 


that all fortifications which his ſubjects may have 


erected in the bay of Honduras, ſhall be demoliſhed ; 
and his Cartholic majeſty on his part agrees, that 
his Britannic majeſty's ſubjects, or their workmen, 
ſhall not be diſturbed in cutting, loading, and car- 
rying away logwood. They are likewiſe permitted 
to OCCUPY houſes for themſelves and their families. 
The form of which article ſeems to imply a favour 


granted by Spain, inſtead of a conceſſion made by 


Great Britain. Theſe were the only important ar- 


ticles in the treaty with reſpect to Spain, and by this 
mode of terminating the war with that kingdom, 


ſhe received no other chaſtiſement for her petulance, 


than the loſſes which ſhe ſuſtained during the war, 


by the capture of her treaſure. Herein was ſhewn 


a ſpirit of moderation, which had never before ap- 
. in adjuſting the intereſts of kingdoms, and 
which future times may poſſibly be more inclined to 
cenſure than extol. 
The iſlands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Marie- 
galante, Deſirade, and St. Lucia, were reſtored to 
France ; the Grenades, Tobago, Dominica, and St. 
Vincent, were ceded and guaranteed to Great Britain. 
The two latter of theſe had before been declared 
neutral by both kingdoms ; how their 1nutial con- 
tentions could give either a right over the native 


poſſeſſors, is a point which requires all the ſophiſtry 
of civilians to determine. We have, in another 


place, given a comparitive view of the commerce 
carried on by Great Britain aud France with the 
Weſt-India Illands, in the article of ſugar, twenty 
years before the time we are now treating of; and 

it 
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it appeared thereby, that France imported double 
the quantity to her rival *. How extremely impolicic 
then was it to ſuffer that kingdom to regain by the 
peace, the ſuperiority which ſhe had polſetied before 
the breaking out of the war? A late French writer, 
of acknowledged credit, lays down the produce of 
the Britiſh Weſt- India iſlands, about ten years after 
the peace, to be ſixty-ſix millions of livres, or 
two million ſeyen hundred and ninety- our thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling: he eſtimates fix hundred 
ſhips, and twelve thouſand ſailors, to be employ ed. 
France, he reckons, employs ſix hundred ſhips, and 
eighteen thouſand ſailors, the produce of which colo- 
nico, he ſuppoſes, to be one hundred millio.'s of 
livres, or four million two hundred and thirty-three 
thouſand three hundred and thirty-three pounds 
ſterling. It is remarkable, that France ceded to 
Great Britain, at this peace, nothing that had be- 
come a real ſource of profit to her; the iſlands in 
this American Archipelago, which were given up, 
had adyanced to no mature ſtate of cultivation, and 
Canada was rather burdenſome than advantageous. 
In Africa, Goree was reſtored to France, and Se- 
negal remained to Great Britain. 
In every part of the Eaſt-Indies, the French fac- 
rories and ſettlements were reſtored. 

Minorca and Belleifle reverted to their former 
poſſeſſors. The fortifications and harbour of Dun- 
kirk were to be demoliſhed, agreeable to the ſti- 
pulations of former treaties. 

The claim of indemnification, ſormerly made by 
France, for the captures made by the Engliſh before 
the declaration of War, Was withdrawn, 


See Vol. IV. p. 329. 
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Memoirs of Admiral CHARLES WATSQ́x f. 


Vice-ADMIRAL Warsox was the ſon of Dr. John 


Watſon, prebendary of Weſtminſter, and rector of 
Caſtie-Camps, in the county of Cambridge; his 


mother was half ſiſter to Sir Charles Wager. He was 


born in the year 1714, and loſt his father when he 


was but nine yea's old. His uncle then ſuperin- 
tended his education, and when he was at the age 


of fiſtecn years, entered him in the navy. In the 
year 1735, he was made 4 lieutenant, and on the 


14th day of February, 1736-7, a poſt captain; being 
appointed commander of the Garland, of Tienty 


Suns. 


the Bragos, a ſixty gun ſhip, and one of the fleet 
under admiral Matthews in the Mediterranean. He 
was employed in ſeveral cruiſes, between Toulon 
and Gibraltar, whilſt the Britiſh fleet lay there 


watching the motions of the combined fleet of 
France and Spain, which then lay in the harbour 
of Toulon. The orders which captain Watſon re- 
ceived from the admiral were to proceed to Cadiz, 
and after cruiſing off that harbour for a certain 


time, to go on to Liſbon, and from thence to Eng- 


land. This deſtination was the moſt lucrative that 
could be deſired, as the captain was ſure of receiv- 


ing eight hundred moidores freight money ; but 


before he paſſed the gut of Gibraltar, captain Wat- 


ſon receiving intelligence of the preparations of the 


» We are indebted to Mr. Ivee, who went out with Mr. Watſon to 


the Eaſt-Indies, as ſurgeon, on board the admiral s ſhip the Kent, for 
the materials of which this article is compoſed. 


In the year 1744, captain Watſon commanded 


_ enemy 
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enemy at Toulon, and the likelihood of their com- 
ing out to ſea, he nobly renounced all views of 
ſelf-intereſt, and bent his courſe to the Hiere; 
to join the fleet, which he affected a few days be- 
fore the battle. So noble an inſtance of facrific- 
ing private advantage and chooſing a ſituation 
of danger, when the intereſt of his country was at 
| ſtake, places the character of this gallant officer 
in a moſt advantageous, point of view. Such ar- 
dent zeal ! ſuch juſt and unbiaſſed ſentiments, ſo un- 
common in any rank or profeſſion, deſerves to be 
recorded, not only in juſtice to ſo much worth, but 
as an example to other commanders. It is highly 
probable that captain Watſon by diſcontinuing his 
cruiſe, miſſed the opportunity of falling in with a 
rich Spaniſh ſhip, valued at three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, which was taken by the Solbay, 
on the very ſtation where the Dragon was to have 
been. „ 15 
In the ſeveral line of battle ſhips he afterwards 
commanded, Mr. Watſon highly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, particularly in the action of the 3d of May 
1747, When even the French admiral made the 
moſt honourable mention of his ſhip, the Princeſs 
Loviſa, and a few others, in the account he ſent to 
his court of that memorable engagement. In the 
following action, which happened that ſame year, 
and in which Sir Edward Hawke commanded in 
chief, captain Watſon again diſplayed his intrepi- 
dity; and on the 12th day of May 1748, as a re- 
ward for his merit, (to uſe the very words of lord 
Anſon) he was raiſed to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the blue, and ſent with ſome ſhips to Cape 
Breton. ns ES | 
At the concluſion of the war he retired into the 
country, until he was fixed upon as the commander 
of the king's ſhips at Plymouth, where he conti- 
Vol. V. Eee nued 
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Memoirs of Admiral CHARLES Warson f. 


 Vict-Apmiral Warso was the ſon of Dr. John 


Watſon, prebendary of Weſtminſter, and rector of 


Caſtle-Camps, in the county of +; Hanes ; bis 
mother was half ſiſter to Sir Charles Wager. He was 
born in the year 1714, and loſt his father when he 


was but nine yea's old. His uncle then ſuperin- 


tended his education, and when he was at the age 


of fiſtecn years, entered him in the navy. In the 


year 1735, he was made a lieutenant, and on the 
14th day of February, 17 36-7, a poſt captain; being 


appointed commander of the Garland, of twenty 
guns. 
In the year 1744, captain Watſon commanded 


the Dragon, a ſixty gun ſhip, and one of the fleet 
under admiral Matthews in the Mediterranean. He 
was employed in ſeveral] cruiſes, between Toulon 


and Gibraltar, whilſt the Britiſh fleet Jay there 
watching the motions of the combined fleet of 
France and Spain, which then lay in the harbour 
of Toulon. The orders which captain Watſon re- 


ceived from the admiral were to proceed to Cadiz, 
and after cruiſing off that harbour for a certain 
time, to go on to Liſbon, and from thence to Eng- 
land. This deſtination was the moſt lucrative that 
could be deſired, as the captain was ſure of receiy- 
ing eight hundred moidores freight money; but 


before he paſſed the gut of Gibraltar, captain Wat⸗ 


ſon receiving intelligence of the pe of the 


* We are indebted to Mr. Ives, who went out with Mr. Watſon te 
the Eaſt-Indies, as ſurgeon, on board the admiral's ſhip the Kent, for 
the materials of which this article is compoſed, 
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enemy at Toulon, and the likelihood of their com- 
ing out to ſea, he nobly renounced all views of 
ſelf-intereſt, and bent his courſe to the Hieres 
to join the fleet, which he affected a few days be- 
fore the battle. So noble an inſtance of ſacrific- 
ing private advantage and chooſing a ſituation 
of danger, when the intereſt of his country was at 
ſtake, places the character of this gallant officer 
in a moſt advantageous, point of view. Such ar- 
dent zeal ! ſuch juſt and unbiaſſed ſentiments, ſo un- 
common in any rank or profeſſion, deſerves to be 
recorded, not only in juſtice to ſo much worth, but 
as an example to other commanders. It is highly 
probable that captain Watſon by diſcontinuing his 
cruiſe, miſſed the opportunity of falling in with a 
rich Spaniſh ſhip, valued at three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, which was taken by the Solbay, 
on the very ſtation where the Dragon was to have 
Den, . . 
| In the ſeveral line of battle ſhips he afterwards 
_ commanded, Mr. Watſon highly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, particularly in the action of the 3d of May 
1747, when even the French admiral made the 
_ moſt honourable mention of his ſhip, the Princeſs 
Loviſa, and a few others, in the account he ſent to 
his court of that memorable engagement. In the 
following action, which happened that ſame year, 
and in which Sir Edward Hawke commanded in 
chief, captain Watſon again diſplayed his intrepi- 
dity; and on the 12th day of May 1748, © as a re- 
ward for his merit,“ (to uſe the very words of lord 
Anſon) he was raiſed to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the blue, and ſent with ſome ſhips to Cape 
TT 3 
At the concluſion of the war he retired into the 
country, until he was fixed upon as the commander 
of the king's ſhips at Plymouth, where he conti- 
Vol. V. Ee nued 
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nued a ſhort time, and 1n 1754 was appointed to the 
command of the {quadron deſtined for the Eaſt- 
Indies, the particulars of WHICH expedition. have 
been related in their proper place“ 


Soon after Mr. Watſon's arrival on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, he rec-ived his majeſty's commitiion, 
appointing him rear admiral of the rad. 


Whilſt the ſquadron lay at Fort St. David, 
Mahomed Ally, nabob of Arcot, who owed his ad- 


vancement to the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, arrived 


in that neighbourhood ; when the admirals Watſon 
and Pocock, with the ſeveral captains, lieutenants, 
and midſhipmen of the ſquadron, made him a viſit. 
The captain-general of the nabob came out to meer 


our admiral, and conducted him to the nabob's 


tent; at the entrance of which he was met by the 
prince himſelf, who received Mr. Watſon with great 
politeneſs. The admiral immediately preſented to 
him his brother officer, Mr. Pocock, and after him 
the captains, lieutenants, and midſhipmen, acquaint- 
ing the nabob as he received them ſeverally to his 
embraces, in what character they ſtood. When 
this firſt ceremony was over, the nabob conducted 
them through the ſeveral apartments of his tent. 
He placed Mr. Watſon on a wool-pack, which made 
his ſeat ſomewhat more railed than the reſt. At 
Mr. Watſon's left hand, Mr. Pocock was ſeated, 


and to the left of him the captains, lieutenants, 


&c. On the admiral's right hand, the nabob placed 
himſelf, and next him were ranged | in order the ſe- 
veral officers of his court. 

When they were thus ſcated, the admiral by 
means of an Interpreter, congratulated the nabob 
on ſeeing him in ſuch good health, and aſſured him 
that he was particularly happy in having an oppor- 
tunity of paying him perſonally, thoſe marks of 
friendſhip and eſteem, which he had long enter 
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tained for him, on account of his excellent charac- 
ter. To this compliment the nabob made a very 
handſome reply. Mr. Watſon then proceeded to 


expreſs his concern for the calamities which the 


country of that prince had ſuffered 1n the late war, 
adding, “that he hoped better times were now com- 
ing on, which would more than compenſate for all 
paſt misfortunes.” The nabob replied in the Eaſtern 
ſtyle: © ir is true, Sir, that I have ſuffered much, 

but the remembrance of thoſe troubles is no more ; 
the heavens have made me an ample amends for all 
thoſe misfortunes in the honour | receive from your 


Vviſit.“' Admiral Watſon, with a heart full of ho- 


neſty, and a countenance which ſpoke the ſincerity of 
his ſoul, aſſured him, “ that the thing he moſt paſ- 
fionately wiſhed for, was an occaſion to do him ſer- 
vice; and that it was principally for this purpole the 


Eing, his maſter, had ſent him with his ſquadron into 
the Indian ſeas.” This however was a ſtrain of hy- 
perbole it muſt be owned. The nabob appeared 


greatly plealed both with the matter and manner of 


this declaration, and immediately turning to the ſe- 


veral officers of his courr, he repeated to them the 
admiral's words, and they too upon hearing them, 
did not fail to participate in the latisfaction of their 
maſter. 
The nabob, upon this occaſion, ordered a rich 
perfume of what is called the 6744 of roſes to be 


brought to him, a few drops of which he put into 
his hand, and having himſelf opened the boſom of 
Mr. Watſon's ſhirt, he rubbed the ſame over the 


admiral's breaſt. This was intended as the higheſt 


honour he could confer upon him. He afterwards 


did the like to admiral Pocock, and his bukhſhi, 
or treaſurer, performed the like ceremony on all the 
other officers, Beetel-nut and chunam were then 
moſt plentifully diſtriboted, and ſhowers of roſe-water 
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fell upon all. Mahomed-Ally then ſolicited Mr. 
Watſon to give him leave to make him a preſent, 
which the latter nobly declined, repeating to him, 


that © the king of Great-Britain had ſent him thither 
to do the nabob ſervice, and to ſecure to him his 


country from the attacks of all his enemies; which 
commiſſion he would always execute with fidelity, 
but could not think of diſtreſſing him by accepting 


of preſents, which he very well knew in the preſent 


circumſtances of things could be but ill ſpared.” 
He concluded with*defiring him always to look upon 
him as bis ſincere well-wiſher, who would be glad to 
ſhew him thoſe real marks of friendſhip which 


his king and countrymen had for him, and of the 


attention which they paid to his intereſts.” The 


nabob appeared extremely ſurprized at this Uncom- 
mon ſtrain of generoſity in the admiral, tnough at the 


ſame time he could not be diſpleaſed with it. They 
parted ſoon after, exchanging a more familiar em- 
brace than what they had given each other at their 


firſt meeting. Mr. Watſon returned to the fort 


with his whole comp any, which conſiſted of about 


one hundred perſons, and all had the honour of 


dining with him. 


Previous to this viſit, the admirals had been given 


to underſtand, by ſome perſons of the nabob's 


court, that 1t would be expected they ſhould tend 


in preſents, and pull off their ſhoes at entering the 


ſtate tent, both which cuſtoms the Indian princes 
are very tenacious of; but as Mr. Watſon repreſented 
the king of Great Britain neither of theſe humiliating 
ceremonies was ſubmitted to by him or his com- 


PV. 


which occaſion he was ſaluted by the guns of the 
fort, and all the officers and troops of the garriſon 
were under arms. The ſeveral hair of the euros 

IKEW! - 


In a few days the nabob returned the vilit; on 
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likewiſe fired, upon a certain ſignal being thrown 
out from the Ge. The nabob atientively eyed the 


ſhips, and ſeemed much pleaſed with the view of 
. though they lay at their anchors at the diſtance 
of about a league. Mr, Watiopn gave the nabob 
an invitation to go on board the ſquadron, which 
he then declined, but accepted a few days after. 


Notwithſtanding the nacural timidity of theſe 
Aſiatics, the prince paſſed hrough the ſwell in the 
boat with the greateſt unconcern; and after he got 


on board the Kent, received the ſalutation of, the 


uns, without any ſurprize or emotion at the noiſe. 
8 5 þ 


The adm ral conducted his noble viſitant to eve ry 


part of the ſhip, who was very inquiſitive, and 


made many pertinent remarks on ſo vaſt, fo curious, 


and ſo wonderful a machie but, een all other 


things, the lower deek battery, whi h conſiſted of 

_ twenty-eight guns, carrying balls of thir:y-two | 
= pounders, ſtruck him with alloniſhment. The ad- 

miral perceiving this, ordered the gunner to exerciſe 


a few of the cannon, as in the time of an ei,gave- 
3 The nabob appeared greatly p eaf: a "with 
this, and the other different inaiiceuvres within the 
ſhip, and afterwards retired to the great cabin : the 


admiral tod him, he would now give him a view 
of a man of war under fail, and accordingly threw 


out the Tyger's ſignal to c haſe to windward. Captain 
Latham, having had previous notice of the admi- 
ral's intention, immediately ſlipp-d his cable, ſet 
his ſails, worked to windward, aid as he patied the 
ſtern of the Kent, ſaluted the nabob with is can- 


non. This added greatly to the ſat faction he had 


before felt; and he exprefied hunſeif th roughly 
ſenſible of the honour thac hid been done m. 
After he had thus ag reeabl) ſpent hieœe or four hours 
on board, he fig nified a deſire of going alhore. 
Both the admirals accompanied him, and on his 

Icaving 
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leaving the ſhip, the whole ſquadron fired together. 
Ihe yards were manned at the ſame time, and the 


Failors gave three hearty cheers. The nabob ex- 
Preſſed a particular pleaſure at this general accla- 


mation, and ordered the interpreter to inform the 
admiral, it was “ truly war-like.“ When arrived 
on ſhore, the admirals waited on the nabob to his 


tent, Where they parted, after exchanging recipro- 


cal proſeſf ons of friendſhip and eſteem for each 
other. Theſe tranſactions deſcribe admiral Watſon 
as a man of innate dignity of character, and poſ- 
icfſing qualities admirably ſuite? to conciliate alli- 
ances: we ſhall next produce an inRance of his hu- 
mane and benevolent temper. . 

After the reduction of the fort of Geriah, as has 


been already told *, the wives and children of An- 


gria became pri! ſoners to the victors. Admiral 
Watſon took an early opportunity of viſiting theſe 
captives. Upon his entering their houſe, the "whole 
family made a grand {alaam, or reverentia} bending 


of their bodies ; touching the ground with their 


faces, and ſhedding floods of tears, The admiral 


A red them to be comforted, adding, © that they 


were now under his pro ection, and that no kind of 


injury ſhouid be done them.” They then again 
made the fam. The mother of Angria, though 
ſtrongly affected with theſe inſtances 'of coodneſs 
and humanity, yet could not help crying out, © the 
people had no king, ſhe no ſon, her davehters no 


huſband, their children no father,” The - admiral 
replied, © that from thenceforth they muſt look 
upon him as their father and their friend.“ Here— 


upon the youngeit child, a boy of about fix years 

of age, ſobbing ſaid, © then you ſhall be my fa- 

ther,” and immediately took the admiral by the 

hand, and called him ““ father.” 'his action of 

the child was ſo very affecting, it quite overpowered 
* Page <9, | 
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that brave, that good man's heart, and he found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of turning from the little 
innocent for a while, to prevent the falling of thoſe 
tears which ſtood ready to guih from his eyes. 

'The Integrity of this worthy man appeared con- 


ſpicuoully, in his refuſing to be a party in the ſcan— 
dalous tranſaction which deprived Omichund of 
about three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds 
| ſterling®, which he claimed as the price of ſucceſsful 
treachery, and in making this the price of his aſ- 
| ſiſtance, he might not perhaps be more rapacions 


than others who took part in the lame bulineſ;. Mr. 
Watſon, as he rejected the demand, choſe to avon 


his rejection, and could not be prevailed upon to 


ſet his hand to an inſtrument which he did not in 
tend to fulfil, and indeed it appears to us, that the 


deed given to Omichund, and executed by Meer 
Taffier, colonel Clive and” the other members of 
the ſelect committee, gave that Armenian a legal 


right to recover from the parties the ſum 1 
therein; but he muſt rather have reſorted to Weſt- 
minſter Hall for ſatisfaction, than to the law coures 


of India. 


Mr. Watſon, during the while time of bis ſtay in 


India, had been more or leſs ſubject to overflowings 


of the bile, which brought on either flight fevers 
or gripings in the bowe! s. On the 12th day of 
Auguſt, 1757, he was ſeized with an indifpoſiion; 
which increaſed upon him, but was not attended with 
any very Aa miag ſymptoms. The 15th proved 


intenſely hot; both man and beaſt, and the very 


fowls of the air, ſo ſenſibly felt it, that ſome of each 


ſpecies fell down dead. Adwwir Watſon was in- 
capable of ſupporting it, his pulſe became 1 


and his head confuled, a ſomnolency followed, and 


between eight and nine 0 clock the next morning he 


died. 
* See page 76. 
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The day after, his corpſe was buried at Calcutta. 
Admiral Pocock, all the captains, and al noſt every 
officer and ſeaman of the ſquadron attended it to the 
grave, Colonel Clive, and as many gentlemen _ 

from the army as could poſſibly be ſpared, aſſiſted 
Iikewiſe on this melancholy occaſion. Many French 
gentlemen alſo, (who, through the fortune of war, 

were his priſoners) and ſeveral thouſands of Arme- 
nians and Indians followed him to the grave. 
«© Nor was there,” ſays Mr. Ives, © I believe, an 
individual among them all, that did not ſhed a 
rear, or give ſome other mark of unfeigned ſor- 
row ;” for no man ever lived more eſteemed, or 
died more regretted. A voluntary univerſal mourn- 
ing diſplayed, in ſome degree, the deep ſenſe 
which the Heer, the army, and ſettlement, had of 
his merit.“ 

The admiral was handſome in his perſon, and 
had a manly, commanding countenance. His tem- 
per, though naturally warm, was extremely good, 

and his diſpoſition exceedingly humane. His man- 
ners were eaſy. and polite ; he was a lover of tem- 
perance and ſobriety, though he made no aps a 
at his own table, occaſionally, to promote a free 
circulation of the glaſs; and his ſentiments were 
generous and noble. Few men, who, like Mr. 
| Watſon, had been taken from ſchool at ſo early a 
period of life, excelled him in epiſtolary writing : 
he ſtudied men and things more than books, and 
was confeſſedly quick and happy in finding out real 
characters. He liked and loved the honeſt man, 
but deteſted the hypocrite. I hough firm in his re- 
ſolutions, he was ever open to conviction; and 
whenever he thought the public ſervice would be 
benefited by any advice he had privately received, 
he would be ſure to carry it into execution; 2 
alte? 
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after ſucceſs had attended it, to declare publicly to 
whoſe council the ſucceſs was owing, 

He carried about with him the ſureſt mark of 
bravery as well as delicacy: for notwithſtandin 
he was well known to have frequently diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in battle, yet theſe engagements were never 
the choſen topics of his converſation ; and if af 
any time they were introduced by others, he was 
| ſure not to dwell on thoſe circumſtances, which, in 
the eye of the world, reflected honour on himſelf. 
In his public, as well as private character, he ever 
ſhewed a proper regard for the religion of his 
country; was never abſent from divine worſhip on 
board his own ſhip; and was remarkable for ſhew- 
ing due reſpect to the clergy in general, and to the 
chaplain of his own ſhip in particular: if at any 
time indeed, their conduct was inconſiſtent with the 
duty of their office, he then became cold and in- 
different toward them. In fine, it may be truly 
ſaid of admira! Watſon, that he was a kind and 
faithful huſband, an affectionate father, a fincere 
friend, and a good citizen. His integrity, huma- 
nity, generoſity, and difintereſtedneſs of heart, 
were ſuch as to become almoſt proverbial amon 
the natives as well as the Furopeans reſiding in the 
Eaſt Indies; and for every one of his ſucceſsful 
enterprizes, he rendered from the heart praiſes to 
him who alone giveth the victory. 

The admiral married, in 1748, the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of John Francis Buller, Eſq; of Morval, in the 
county of Cornwall, and left behind him one ſon, 
the preſent Sir Charles Watſon, and two daughters. 
His majeſty king George the Second, conferred on 
the ſon the dignity of a baronet of Great Britain, 
in honour of his father; and the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, in gratitude for the great and cffectual ſer- 


vices the admiral rendered to them, erected a 
Vol. V. Fff monu- 
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monument to his memory in Weſtminſter Abbey“. 
Before his death Mr, Watſon was advanced to the 
rank of vice-admiral of the red. 


* 6 This monument is placed over the north door, with the following 
inſcription : To the memory of Charles Watſon, vice-admiral of the 
white, commander in chief of bis majeſty's naval forces in the Eaſt 
Indies, who died at Calcutta the 16th of Auguſt, 1757, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. The Eaſt India Company, as a grateful teſti. 
mony of the ſignal advantages which they obtained by his valour and 
prudent conduct, cauſed this monument to be erected,” _ 

Between the pillars over the centre of the door, is the figure of the 
admiral in full proportion, ſtanding on a pedeſtal, with a branch of 
olive in his right hand, looking toward a beautiful figure of a woman 
in a kneeling poſture, returning thanks for her ſafe deliverance from 
impriſonment in the black hole; and underneath are the following 

words: © Calcutta freed January 11, 1757. On the other ſide of 
the admiral, is the figure of an Indian priſoner, fitting chained to a pil= 
lar, looking with a dejected countenance, but caſting a contemptuous 
look toward the admiral; over him is written, © Chandernagore 
taken March 23, 1757; and underneath him is, „ Gheriah taken 
February 13, 1756.“ | | | | 


Nearly in the ſame quarter of the abbey is a ſmall monument ereQed 
to admiral Weſt, conſiſting of his buſt, and a flat piece of marble, 
containing the following inſcription: . 

9 . ; W. Fecit. 
Sacred to the memory of TEMPLE WEST, Eſq; | 
Who dedicated himſelf, from his earlieſt youth, 
To the naval ſervice of his country: 
Roſe with merit and reputation to the rank of 
Vice-admiral of the white: 
Sagacious, active, induſtrious. 
He was a ſkillful ſeaman; 
Calm, intrepid, and reſolute. 
He approved himſelf a gallant officer, 
In the ſignal victory | 
Obtained over the French May 3, 1747. 
He was captain of the ſhip that carried Sir Peter Warren, 
| And acquired peculiar honour, 
| Even on that day of general glory. | 
In the late unſucceſsful engagement near Minorca, May 20, 1756, 
W herein, as rear-admiral, he commanded the ſecond diviſion, 
His diſtinguiſhed condutt and animating example, 
Were admired by the whole Britiſh ſquadron, 
Confeſſed by that of France, | 
And, amid the national diſcontent that followed, 
Rewarded as they deſerved by the warmeſt applauſe 
Of his country, and the juſt approbation of his ſovereign. 8 
VA 
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On the 15th of November following, 
He was appointed | 
One of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty. 
He adorned this ſtation | 
By a modeſty which concealed from him his own merit, 
And a candour which diſpoſed him to reward that of others; 
With theſe public talents, 
He poſſefſed the milder graces of domeſtic life: 
To the frank and generous ſpirit of an officer 
He added the eaſe and politeneſs of a gentleman; 
And with the moral and ſocial virtues of a good man, 
He exerciſed the duties of a Chriſtian, | 
A life ſo honourable to himſelf, | 
5 So dear to his friends, ſo uſeful to his country, 
Was ended at the age of forty-three, Auguſt 9, A. P. 1757s 
"Ta preſerve to poſterity _ 
His fame and his example, 
This monument was erected, 
By the daughter of the brave unfortunate Balchin, 
| The wife of Temple Weſt, 
| A. D. 1761. „ 
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MEmoiss of the Honourable Edward BOSCAWEN, 
Admiral of the Blue. 


THE anceſtors of the noble family 5 whence 
this diſtinguiſned ſeaman derived his birth, are 
traced up to the year 1199. The family name, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of ancient times, was e A 
from the manor of Boſcawen-roſe in Cornwall, of 
which they were poſſeſſed. 

Hugh Boſcawen, Eſq; was created viſcount Fal- 
mouth by king George the Firſt, in 1720; having 
married, in 1700, Charlotte, eldeſt daughter of 
CARTS Godfrey, Eſq; by Arabella Churchill his 
wite, fiſter to the great duke of Marlborough. By 
this lady, who ſurvived his lordſhip and ſived to 
the year 17 54, he had eighteen children, eight of 
whom were ſons and ten daughters. 

Edward Boſcawen, the ſubject of theſe memoirs, 
was the ninth child and third ſon, by this mar- 
riage. He was born on the 19th of Auguſt, 1711, 

and became not only an ornament to his name 


: = tamily, but alſo to his country. 


His genius leading him to a ſea-faring liſe, he 


had the command of the Shoreham, of twenty 


guns, which made part of admiral Vernon's ſqua- 


dron in the Weſt Indies, in 1739, where he diſtin- 


pre. himſelf as a volunteer, at the taking and 
towing up of the fortifications of Porto- Bello. 


On the attack of Carthagena, in February 1741-2, 


he had the command of a party of ſeamen, who 

ravcly and reſolutely attacked and took the Faſ- 
cine-battery of fifteen twenty-four pounders, and a 
imaller of five guns, notwithſtanding a deſperate re- 


ſiſtance, 
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ſiſtance, and, ſpiking up all the guns, tore up and 
burnt all the platforms and carriages, wherewith 
general Wentworth had complained that the enemy 
much galled him. After this ſiege, ſo glorious to 
our nayal forces, having the comnland of the Prince 
Frederick, he arrived on May 14, 1742, at . 
Helen's, in nine weeks, from iamaica, ſent by ad- 
miral Vernon and gencral Wentworth, with advice, 
that the fleet, and land forces, under their com- 
mand, were under fail from JAMAICY, on a new 
expedition againſt the Spaniards. 
On November 26, 1 746, being captain of the 
Namure, and commodore of a ſquadron of his ma- 
jeſty's Tips, he took the Intrepide, a French pri- 
atcer of St. Maloe's, of twenty guns, and two 
hundred men; alſo a diſpatch ſnow from the mar- 
quis d'Anville's quadron at Chebucto in Acadia, 
with advices of great importance to the court of 
France. 

Mr. Boſcawen ſignalized himſelf in the engage 
ment which happened between the Britiſh fleet under 
admiral Anſon, and a French ſquadron of men of 
war, Which was convoying a valuable fleet of mer- 
chantmen to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, on the third 


day of May, 1747, of which we have given an 
account * 

For his ſervices on this memorable day, Mr. Boſ- 
cawen was created an admiral of the blue ſquadron, 
and ſoon after failed on the expedition to the Eaſt- 
Indies, of which we have alſo given an account f. 

On the 28th of July, the fleet arrived at Fort 
St. David, when the admiral immediately pro- 
ceeded to attack Pondicherry by land. It has been 
already related that his enterprize proved unſucceſs- 
ful ; ſoon after the raiſing oi the ſiege, diſpatches 


* Yol, Iv, p. 326. + Vol, IV. p. 371. 
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were received from England, informing of a peace 


being concluded, when the admiral ſent ſome 
troops to take poſſeſſion of Fort St. David, which, 
by the treaty, was reſtored to the Engliſh; and on 
the 19th of October, 1749, he failed from the 
coaſt of Coromandel for Europe, and arrived at 


Spithead in April, 1780. 


On his return he was advanced to be ein 
of the white ſquadron of his majeſty's fleet, and, in 
Tune, 1751, one of the lords commiſſioners of the 
admiralty. On February 4, 17 55, he was raiſed to the 
rank of vice-admiral of the blue ſquadron of his ma- 


jeſty's fleet; and the French having, in April, that 


year, equipped a large navy, with a conſiderable 
number of regular troops on board, and military 
ſtores in proportion, to reinforce their garriſons 
and execute their ſchemes in North America, he 
was appointed commander of a ſquadron fitted out 
to watch their motions. Accordingly he ſet fail 
from Plymouth, on the 27th of that month, with 
eleven ſhips of the line, and a frigate, having two 
regiments, for the banks of Newfoundland. In 


a few days after his arrival there, the French 


fleet, conſiſting of twenty-five ſhips of the line, be- 


ſides frigates and tranſports, under the command 


of M. Bois de la Mothe, came to the ſame ſta- 


tion: but the thick fogs, which prevail on thoſe 


coaits, eſpecially at that ſeaſon of the year, concealed 
the two armaments from the fight of each other ; 
and part of the French ſquadron | ſailed up the river 


St. Laurence, whilſt another part of it went round, 
and got into the ſame river through the ſtreights of 


Belleille, on the north of the iſland of Newfound- 
land, by a courſe which was never attempted before 
by ſhips of the line. Nevertheleſs, when the ad- 
miral lay with the fleet off Cape Race, the moſt 
ſouthern point of Newfoundland, and deemed the 


molt. 
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moſt proper ſtation for intercepting the enemy, 
two French ſhips, the Alcide, of ſixty-four guns, 
with four hundred and eighty men, and the Lys, 
pierced for ſixty-four guns, but mounting only 
twenty - two, with eight companies of land forces on 
board, having been ſeparated from the reſt in the 


fog on June q, fell in the next day with the Dun- _ 


kirk and Defiance, two fixty-gun ſhips, commanded 
by captain Howe (now viſcount Howe) and cap- 
tain Andrews, and were both taken aiter an engage- 
ment of near five hours. 

Mr. Boſcawen was, on February 8, 17 58, de- 
clared admiral of the blue, having regularly gone 
through the two intermediate ſtations; of vice-ad- 
miral of the white and red, between that and the 
rank of vice-admiral of the blue. The reduction 
of Louiſbourg in the iſland of Cape-Breton being 
about that time concerted, he was pitched upon as 
the beſt qualified officer to command the armament 
deſtined for that ſervice, being equally capable 
of conducting the operations by land as by ſea. _ 
He failed from St. Helen's on the 19th of that 
month, when the Invincible, a ſeventy-four gun 
ſhip, and one of the beft of his ſquadron, miſſing 
her ſtays, ran upon a flat, and was loſt; but the 
men, artillery, ſtores, &c. were faved. At his 
arrival at Halifax in Nova Scotia, he was joined by 
general Amherſt, and took his departure thence, on 
May 28, with that officer, the ſhips of war and 
tranſports amounting to one hundred and fifty-ſeven 
tail, with about twelve thouſand land forces on 
board. The particulars of this liege We have 
already related *, 

After the ſurrender of this important place, 1 
miral Boſcawen, having detached ſome ſhips, with 


* Vol. V. p. 121. | 
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a body of troops under Andrew lord Rollo, to 
take poſſeſſion of the iſland of St. John, and hav- 
ing leſt a ſufficient ſquadron at Balifax in Nova- 


Scotia, returned with Sir Charles Hardy, and four 


ſhips of the line, to England, where they arrived 
on November 1, 1758, after giving chace to fix 


large French ſhips, which they deicried to the weſt- 
ward ot Scilly, but could not overtake or bring them 
to an engagement. The houſe of cornmons had fo 


juſt a ſenſe of the ſervice done by admiral Boſcawen 


to his country by his operations in North-America, 


that, on December 6, 1758, it was unanimouſly 


agreed, that the thanks of that houſe ſhould be 
given to him for the ſame. Accordingly, Mr. 


Onſlow, the ſpeaker, addreſſed him in the fol- 


lowing terms: © Admiral Boſcawen! the houſe have 
unanimouſly reſolved, that their thanks ſhould be 


given to you for the ſervices you have done to your 


king and country in North-America; and it is my 

duty to convey their thanks to you.—I wiſh I could 
do it in a manner ſuitable to the occaſion, and as 
they ought to be given to you, now ſtanding in your 


place, as a member of this houſe.—But were 1 


able to enumerate and ſet forth, in the beſt manner, 


the great and extenſive advantages accruing to this 


nation from the conqueſt of Louiſbourg, with the 
iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John, I could only 


exhibit a repetition of what has already been, and 
is, che genuine and uniform ſenſe and language of 


every part of the kingdom. — Their joy too has been 
equal to their ſentiments upon this intereſting event; 


and in their ſentiments and joy they have carried 


their gratitude alſo to you, Sir, as a principal in- 
ſtrument in theſe moſt important acquiſitions.— 
You are now therefore receiving the u 


ments of the people, only in a more ſolemn way 


by the voice, the general voice, of their repre- 


- | ſentatives 
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ſentatives in parliament the moſt honourable fame 
that any man can arrive at in this or any other coun- 
try. It is, on theſe occaſions, a national honour, 
from a free people; ever cautioufly to be conferred, 
in order to be the more eſteemed—to be the greater 
reward; and which ought to be reſerved for the moſt 
ſignal ſervices to the ſtate, and for the moſt approved 
merit in them: ſuch as this houſe has uſually, and 
very lately, made their objects of public thanks. 
The uſe I am perſuaded you will make of this juſt 
teſtimony and high reward of your ſervices and 
merit, will be the preſerving in your own mind a 
laſting impreſſion of what the commons of Great 
Britain are now tendering to you, and in a conſtant 
continuance of the zeal and ardour for the glory of 
your king and country, which have made you to de- 
ſerve it. In obedience to the commands of the houſe, 
J do, with great pleaſure to myſelf, give you the 
thanks of the houſe, for the ſervices you have done 
to your king and country in North America.” 
To which admiral Boſcawen, with his uſual mo- 
deſty, made the following reply: Mr. Speaker, 
Jam happy in having been able to do my duty 3 
but have not words to expreſs my ſenſe of the diſ- 
tinguiſhing reward that has been conferred upon me 
by this houſe: nor can I enough thank you, Sir, for 
the polite and elegant manner in which you have 
been pleaſed to convey to me the reſolution of the 
houſe.” 
Mr. Boſcawen having given ſuch eminent proofs 
of his abilities, he was, by his majeſty's command, 
on February 2, 1759, ſworn of the privy-council, 
and took his ſcat at the board accordingly. This 
gallant admiral, being veſted with the command of 
a ſquadron of fourteen ſhips of the line and two fri- 
gates, for the Mediterranean ſervice, ſet ſail from 
Vol. V. : Gg St, 
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St. Helen's on April 14, 1759; and, after his ar- 
rival 1n that ſea, he diſplayed the Britiſh flag before 
Toulon, by way of defiance to the French fleet that 
lay at anchor there under M. de la Clue, conſiſting 

of twelve large ſhips and three frigates, preparing to 
join M. Conflans, at Breſt. The unfucceſsful at- 
tempt to burn ſome of the ſhips in that harbour, 
and the deſtruction of a part of the French fleet under 
M. de la Clue, which followed ſoon after, we have 
already circumſtantially related. 

Admiral Boſcawen, after this memorable exploit, 
arrived at Spithead on September 15; and waiting 
on his majeſty, on the 17th, was very graciouſly 
received. For his eminent ſervices and military {kill, 
he was, on December 8 following. declared general 
of the marine forces; and, avout the ſame time, the 
magiſtrates of Edinburgh, in conſideration of his 
many favours to Scotſmen, &c. complimented him 
with the freedom of their city, which he was Pleated 
to accept very politely. 

In January, 1760, he ſailed from the bay of Qui- 
beron, with a ſmall ſquadron, in order to watch the 
motions and diſtreſs the commerce of the French; 
but was driven back, before the end of that month, 
to Spithead, by ſtrefſs of weather, However, he 
failed again on February 6; and meeting with a ſerics 
of rempeſtuous weather, was forced into Plymouth, 
with his little fleet very much ſhattered, on the 15th; 
but the Ramilies, a nincty-gun ſhip, periſhed. He 
was, in the courſe of the enſuing ſummer, alter- 
nately with Sir Edward Hawke, commander in Qui— 
beron bay, where having no object to exert his 
military talents, he ſhewed his benevolence to man- 
kind by poſſcſſing himſelf of a ſmall iſland near the 
river Vannes, and cultivating and planting it with 
vegetables for the uſe of the men afflicted with ſcor- 
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butic diſorders, ariſing from ſalt proviſions, ſea air, 
and want of proper exerciſe. 'That was the laſt public 
ſervice done by this brave officer, who, if he had an 


equal], had no ſuperior; for he was cut off by a bilious 


{ever on January 10, 1761, He lies interred in the 
pariſh church of St. Michael at Penkevil, in Corn- 
wall, where a monument of exquiſite workmanſhip, 

deſigned by Mr. Adam, and executed by Mr. 
Ryſbrack, ſtands erected to his | HIGIIOTY with the 
following inſeription: 


Here lies the right honourable 
EDWARD Boscawsn, 

Admiral of the blue, general of marines, 
Lord of the admiralty, and one of his 
Majeſty's moſt hon. privy-council. 
His birth, though noble, 

His titles, though illuſtrious, 

Were but incidental additions to his greatneſs, 
Hiſtory, 

In more expreffi:e and more indelible 

characters, 
Will inform lateſt poſterity, 
With what ardent zeal, 
With what ſucceſsful valour, | 
He ſerved his country ; 
And taught her enemies 
To dread her naval power. 
In command 
He was equal to every emergency, 
SGugperior to every difficulty; 
In his high departments maſterly and upright; 
"His example formed, while 
His patronage rewarded 
WE: 9 
With the higheſt exertions of military greatneſs 
He united the gentleſt offices of humanity ; 
Ggez His 
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His concern for the intereſt, and unwearted 
Attention to the health, of all under 
his command, 
Softened the neceſſary exactions of duty, 
And the rigours of diſcipline, 
By the care of a guardian, and the tenderneſs 
Of a father. | 
Thus beloved and revered, 
Atniable in private life, as illuſtrious in public, 
This gallant and profitable ſervant of his 
Country, 
When he was beginning to reap the harveſt 
Of his toils and dangers, 
In the full meridian of years and glory, 
tter having been providentially preſerved 
Taro! every peril incident to his profeſſion, 
Died of a tever, 
On the roth of January, in the year 1 761, 
The soth of his age, 5 
At Hatchland's park, in Surry, 
A ſeat he had juſt finiſl:ed (at the expence 
Ot the enemies of his country), 
And (amidſt the groans and tears 
Of his beloved Corniſhmen) was 
Here depoſited. 
His once happy wife inſcribes this marble, 
An unequal teſtimony of his worth, _ 
And of her affection. 


Admiral Boſcawen was returned one of the repre- 
ſentatives for the borough of Truro, in Cornwall, to 
the ninth parliament of Great Britain, ſummoned to 
meet on June 25, 1741. He was likewiſe elected 
tor the ſame borough to the next parliament, which 
firſt fat for the diſpatch of buſineſs on November 12, 
1747; and alto for Saltaſh, in the ſame county; but 

chole his ſeat for the former, by which he was like- 


wiſc 
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wiſe elected to the enſuing parliament, which met on 
May 31, 1754. Among his other offices, he had 
that of an elder brother of the Trinity-houſe, which 
is conferred on none but thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed 
_ themſelves in ſome of the maritime departments. 


His lady, who erected the above monument, 
was Frances, daughter of William Evelyn Glanville, 
of St. Clere in Kent, eſq; and by m whom he 
married in December, 1742, he left three ſons and 
two daughters, viz. Edward Hugh, born on Septem- 
ber 13, 1744, who died unmarried at Spa in Ger- 
many, July 17, 1774; William Glanville, born on 
Auguſt 11, 1751, W Who was uniortunately drowned 
when bathing in a pond at Jamaica, in the year 17693 
George Evelyn, born on May 6, 1758, who in Ve- 
bruary, 1782, on the death of his uncle the lord 
viicount Falmouth, ſucceeded to that title, and to the 
family eſtate, and who is now a captain in the 5th 
regiment of dragoons; Frances, born on March 7, 
1746, married July 5th, 1773, to the honourable 
John Leveſon Gower, brother to the preſent earl 
Gower; and Elizabeth, born on May 28, 1747, 


married January 2, 1766, to Henry Somerſet, "he - 
preſent duke of Beaufort, 
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The LITE of CHARLES HoLMEs, Eſq. Rear 
Admiral of the White, 


THIS gentleman was of the ſame ancient and 
honourable family with Sir Robert Holmes, who 


lived in the reign of king Charles II. and was ſent 


With a fleet to the coaſt of Africa, in order to diſ- 


poſſeſs the Dutch of their ports near Cape Verd, 


which tranſaction has been ſpoken to in our ſecond 
vol. p. 217. He it was who firſt brought gold 


from Africa into England ; he was a ſevere ſcourge 


to the French, and is celebrated by Dryden, in his 


Annus Mirabilis, as the Achates of the fleet. 
Mr. Charles Holmes received a commiſſion 
as captain in the navy, on the 20th of 


February, 1741-2*; and in the year 1743 he 


commanded the Sapphire, of forty guns, and, being 


informed, whilſt he lay in the harbour of Liſbon, 


that there were five privateers in the harbour 
of Vigo, (two of them cleaning on the fand, 
the other three near them,) immediately fail- 
ed thither, and on the 15th came off that 
town, and when his ſhip was about half a mile 
from it, the Spaniards fired from a twenty-four 
pound battery on the quay, and one ſhot diſ- 
mounted one of the Sapphire's lower-deck guns, 
killed one man, ſhot off another's leg, and the 
arm of a third, and wounded with the ſplinters 
five or fix more; another ſhot went through 


the centre of hw fore-maſt, and a third took. 


her between wind and water, and lodged in 
tae carpenter's ſtore room. Captain Holmes ran 


9 See Vol. IV. P · 323. 
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his ſhip farther in, and came to an anchor: when 
having brought his broadſide to bear on the bat- 
teries and privateers, he began firing between twelve 
and one o'clock, and between two and three, the 
two privateers which were afloat, ſunk, and the 
others which were on the ſand, received ſo many 
ſhot as to render them unſerviceable, at leaſt, for 
ſome time. 5 e 
In the year 1748, when he commanded his 
majeſty's ſhip the Lenox, of ſeventy guns, but 
which, at that time, had only fifty-ſix guns on 
board, he was ordered to convoy a fleet of mer- 
chant ſhips from Jamaica to Great-Britain, On 
his paſſage, he fell in with the Spaniſh ſquadron, 
commanded by vice-admiral Riggio, and Keeping 
in the rear: of the merchant ſhips, occaſionally 
engaged the headmoſt ſhip of the enemy, till he 
had ſecured his convoy; then, though he might 
have proceeded on his voyage with ſafety, though 
his orders directed him ſo to do, and though his 
whole fortune was at that time on board, the 
ſtrongeſt motive of private intereſt to diſengage 
him from any preſent and avoidable hazard of 
martial atchievements, yet he directed his courſe 
with the utmoſt expedition to rear-admiral Knowles, 
gave intelligence of the enemy, reinforced the 
Britiſh ſquadron, inferior to that of the Spaniards, 
and remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the general 
action that immediately enſued *. Of all this brave 
and well-timed conduct, the ſentence of that court- 
martial which was held on him ſome time after- 
wards, at his own requeſt, gives the greateſt and 
beſt encomium. le ou 5 

In the year 17 56, at the beginning of the war, he 
commanded his majeſty ſhip the Grafton, of ſixty- 


Vol, IV. p. 366. 
eight 
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eight guns, and cruized off Louiſbourg. Monſ. 
Caſſaign came out of the harbour of Lourſbourg 
in the French ſhip L'Hero, of ſeventy-four guns, 


crowded with troops, and having all freſh men on 


board, with the polite intention of carrying him 
in, and preſenting him at a ball which he had 
provided for the ladies, on the proſpect of his 
conqueſt, being perfectly ſecure of ſucceſs. The 
Grafton ſpeedily joined battle with L'Hero, de- 
feated him, and chaced him back with ſhame and 


diſgrace into his port; which he only recovered by 


out-ſailing the victor. 8 
In the beginning of the year 1758, he com- 


manded a very little ſquadron of ſmall ſhips in 
the rivers Weſer, Elbe, and Embs ; diflodged ſeven 
thouſand French and German troops, who had oc- 
cupied the city of Embden; and made ſuch ex- 


cellent diſpoſitions of the veſſels in all theſe three 


rivers *, as not only obtained him the freedom 
and higheſt acknowledgments of that city, but 


likewiſe gained him the moſt particular approba- 


tion and thanks of his ſerene highneſs prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick, who made mention of 
him in the moſt favourable terms of eſteem. 


Having finiſhed this ſervice, he was promoted 


to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue, and 
ſerved, in that ſummer's campaign, in the ſqua- 


dron commanded in chief by the right honour- 


able lord Anſon, employed in blocking up Breſt, 


and covering the ſeveral expeditions made that 
year on the French coaſts. 


In 1759 he acted in the third poſt, under. vice- 
admiral Saunders, in the expedition againſt Quebec, 
and was promoted to be rear-admiral of the white. 


In the courſe of this campaign, admiral Saunders 


* See page 95 of this volume, 
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detached him to command the ſhips and veſſels 
above the town; in the execution of which he 
was moſt active and indefatigable; and at the 
cloſe of that moſt tedious and hazardous enter- 
prize, he formed and executed the diſpoſition for 
landing and covering the troops on the plains of 
Abraham, than which nothing could be more 
critical and difficult. This produced that glorious 
battle which made the Britiſh arms triumphant in 
Canada, and ſoon after, brought about the entire 
reduction of Quebec. His ſervices this year were 
diſtinguiſhed on his return home, by the moſt 
honourable of all rewards, the thanks of the Bri- 
tiſh houſe of commons, of which he had allo 
the honour of being a member in that and the 
preceding parliament, as one of the 1 
for Newport in the Iſle of Wight. 
In the beginning of the year 1760, he was 
promoted to the command in chief of all his 
majeſty's ſhips and veſſels at and about Jamaica, to 
which he had been nominated the year before. He 
arrived there on the 13th of May in the {ame year; 
entered upon the command on the 21ſt of that 
month; and was preciſely eighteen months in the 
execution of it at the time of his deceaſe, which 
happened on the 21ſt of November, 1761, at the 
port of Linguanea in the faid iſland ; and was moſt 
juſtly and greatly lamented. In this ſhort period 
he had the honour of being the firſt who had ever 
ornamented the harbour of Port Royal with the 
capture of French ſhips of war. In one of his 
cruizes in the year 1760, and in conſequence of 
the diſpoſitions he had made, the two French 
frigates, Sirene and Valleur, laden with indigo and 
ſugar, were taken from the French king by his 
majeſty's ſhips Boreas and Lively“. The Fleur de 
| * See page 244. 55 
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Lis, another of the French king's ſrigates, with the 


Prince Edward of thirty-two guns and one hun- 
dred and eighty men, both of them richly laden, 
were about the ſame time deſtroyed by his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Hampſhire, the Lively being in 


company. In this ſecond cruize in 1761, when 


on board the Centaur, and the Hampſhire in 
company, he took the St: Anne, a French ſhip of 
war conſtructed for ſixty-four guns, and having 
forty on board. The enemy was never more keenly 


annoyed, the ifland never better protected, nor 


the trade of his majeſty's ſubjects to and from Ja- 
maica more ſafely conducted and guarded, than un- 
der his command; and, ſince his death, the legi- 
Nature of that iſland have done juſtice to his me- 
mory in a minute of aſſembly, recommended by all 
its ſeveral branches, to the royal preſence. 

In private life admiral Holmes was ealy, affable, 
and familiar; in his public character, and in the 
execution of his, duty, brave, vigilant, active, in- 
flexible, and juſt. 

A neat monument is erected in Weſtminſter- 
abbey to the memory of this gallant commander, 
with the following inſcription: 


To the memory of CHARLES Hons, Eiqz 
Rear-admiral of the white. 
He died the 21ſt of November, 1761, 
Commander in chief of his majeſty's fleet ſtationed 
at Jamaica, aged fifty. 
Erected by his grateful nieces, Mary Stanvix and 


Lucre era Sowie. 
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Mruolks of GEORGE Lord Anson; Firſt Lord of 
the Admiralty, Se. 


T HIS noble ſeaman was deſcended from an an- 
cient family, and was the ſon of William Anſon 
Eſq; by Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter and co-heir of 
Robert Carrier, Eſq; of Wirkſworth in Derbyſhire, 
another of whoſe daughters married Sir Thomas 
Parker, who afterw ards became lord chancellor of 
England, and was created ear] of Macclesfield. 
This lady was mother to the late and grandmother 
to the preſent carl. 

Mr. Anſon had an elder brother Thomas, who 
ſucceeded to the family feat and eſtate in Stafford- 
ſhire, and four ſiſters, Jennette, Iſabella, Anna, and 
Johanna. 

Mr. Anſon was born on the 2 3d of April, 16 07, - 
and the navy being his choice, he went early 
to ſea, and on the gth of May, 1716, was made 
ſecond heutenanr of his majeſty's ſhip the Hamp- 
ſhire, by Sir John Norris, commander in chief of 
a ſquadron ſent into the Baltic. The next year he 
was again in the Baltic, in the fleet commanded 
by Sir George Byng. On the 15:1 of March, 
1717-18, Mr. Anſon was appointed ſecond lieute⸗ 
nant to the Montague of ſixty guns, one of the 
ſhips of Sir George Byng's ſquadron in the exped!- 
tion to Sicily“, and was prefent in the action near 
that iſland, in which the Spaniſh fleet was effect u- 
ally deſtroycd. 

His father died in the year 1720, but that 
Joſs was ſupplicd by the patronage of the carl of 


* Vol. III. p. 395. | 
Hhh 2 Mac- 
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Macclesfield. In 1722 he commanded the Weazel 


loop, and the following year was appointed captain 
of the Scarborough. His extraordinary merit being 


placed in a conſpicuous point of yiew, he gained ad. 


VAncementr even in time of Peace. 


Soon after his appointment to the Scarborough, 


he was ordered to South Carolina; in which ta- 
tion he continued for more than three years, and 


while he reſided in that province, having purchaſed 


a diſtrict of land, he erected a town called Anſon- 
bourg, and gave name to a county which 1s ſtil] 
called An on- county. 

Returning to England, he was paid off in May, 
3728; but in October the ſame year, was appointed 
captain of the Garland man of war, and made another 


voyage to Carolina, from whence he returned the fol- 


lowing year, and his ſhip was put out of commiſſion : 


put he did not remain long gunemployed, being, in May, 


1731, appointed to the command of the Diamond, 
' which he held for a very ſhort time; but after a few 
months interval, he received a commiſſion to com- 


mand the Squirrel, and was again ordered to South 
Carolina; which ſtation was particularly agreeable 


to him on account of the property he had acquired 
there. Here he continued until the ſpring of the 
year 1735, when he returned to England; and his ſhip 
was paid off. He then continued out of employ unti] 
he received the command of the Centurion in De- 
cember, 1737. In her he went to the coalt of Africa, 
and returned in July, 1739. Whilſt on this ſtation 
he is faid to have prevailed on the French to deſiſt 
rom their attempts to Obſtruct our trade on that 
conſt, without uſing any force, and thereby preſerved 
ne good under! ſtranding which at that time ſubſiſted 
between che two kingdoms. 
On the breaking out of the war with Spain in the 
rar 73 20, 4 defion as formed to annoy the Spaniſh 
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ſettlements in the South Sea, and Mr. Anſon was 
pitched upon to command that important expedition, 
whoſe conduct therein will immortalize his name, as 
it placed his prudence, perſeverance, knowledge in 
his profeſſion, and bravery, 1n the ſtrongeſt point of 
view. The particulars of this expedition have been 
related in our fourth volume page 185 and ſeq. we 
ſhall therefore only introduce here ſome incidents 
and remarks which were there omitted. _ 
At Juan Fernandes he ſowed lettuces, carrots, and 
other garden plants; and ſat in the woods a great va- 
riety of plum, apricot, and peach ſtones, which he 
was' afterwards informed, by ſome Spaniſh gentlemen 
who were brought priſoners to England ſome years 
after, had ſtocked that iſland with abundance of va- 
luable fruit-trees. Theſe gentlemen were introduced 
to Mr. Anſon by their carneft requeſt, in order to 
thank him for his generoſity and humanity to his pri- 
ſoners, particularly to ſome ladics to whom they were 
related. 
The mortality which raged on board Mr. Anſon's 
ſhips, occ caſioned by the ravages of the ſcurvy, cannot 
reflect any diſcredit or blame upon the commander, 
as the arrangements preparatory to his voyage were 
not made by himſelf. His ſhip was ſo deeply laden 
as not to admit the opening of the lower gun-ports 
for the benefit of air, except in the calmeſt we ather ; 
and nothing appears to have been neglected by him 
_ for preſerving the health of his men, that was then 
known and practiſed in the navy. Indeed, the means 
of preſerving ſeamen from that dreadful calamity, 
which has been very juſtly ſtyled © the marine peſti- 
lence,” are now happily found out by the good ſenſe 
and attention of captain Cook, aſſiſted by the aſſi- 
duty and ſkill of his ſurgeon Mr. Patten. This 
commander, in a three year's voyage, in which he en- 
compaſſed the globe, and experienced the influence 
of all climates from ftty-two degrees north to 
ſeventy-one 
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ſeventy-one degrees ſouth, loſt no more than four 


men, and only one of them by a diſeaſe contracted 


during the voyage ; and the like ſtate of health pre- 
vailed on board his ſhips in the two ſucceeding 
voyages. But to return to Mr. Anſon. 

His generoſity, and juſt ſenſe of honour in the 
reſpectful manner which he treated ſome female 


priſoners who had fallen into his hands, and his 
care to prevent their necting with any degree of 


rudeneſs, from a ſet of failors who had not ſeen a 


woman for nearly a twelve-month, as before hinted 


at, is a great addition to his character. 


By the wiſe and prudent uſe which he made of 
the intelligence he had obtained from ſome Spaniſh 


priſoners, "the commodore was encouraged to form 
* the deſign of attacking the town of Paita, and his 


conduct in that attack added much to his reputa- 


tion. Such was the excellent diſcipline he had in- 
troduced, that in the taking of the town, only one 
man was found who was known to have fo far 


neglected his duty as to get drunk. After the 


attack upon Paita, when a general diſcontent was 
expreſſed about the diſtribution of the plunder, he 
ditcovercd great goes and generoſity in the 


means he took to allay this fermenr, by agreeing to 


part with his own ſhare of the booty. 
Nothing could bring to a ſeverer teſt the con- 
ſta ncy 1 equanimity * his mind, than the dan- 


gers and difficulties which were encountered on this 


voyage. In the moſt trying circumſtances Mr. 


Anſon never diſcovered the leaſt emotions of fear 
wr png This innate compoſure we have. 


al eady taken notice of in the account given of this 
ns Voyage. From the ſucceſs which 
crowned the expedition, notwithſtanding all the 
impediments which occurred from fail: ing too late, 
parting with a large part of the ſquadron, and the 
icknels which reduced the firength of the reſt, 

what 
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what may we not ſuppoſe would have been the con- 
ſequences of this expedition, under ſo accompliſhed 


a commander, if no delays had impeded his ſetting 


out, and thereby he had doubled Cape Horn during 
the ſummer ſeafon in thoſe parts, when it is moſt 
_ probable, all the ſhips would have kept company, 
and an expeditious paſſage round the Cape into the 
South Sea, would have prevented the crews from 
becoming the prey of the diſeaſe which waſted them 
throughout the voyage ? 5 5 
Nothing more fully diſplays the great abilities of 
Mr. Anſon, than the number of eminent ſeamen 
which he trained in this voyage round the world. 
Scarce an officer in his ſhip but afterward became 
conſpicuous in his profeſhon. The foundation was 
laid in that voyage for the greatneſs to which many 
naval characters have riſen: ſuch as, Lord Keppel 
and admiral Campbell * now living, Sir Piercy Brett, 
Sir Peter Dennis, Sir Charles Saunders, who have 
finiſhed their career of glory ; nor ſhould the gal- 
lant captain Saumarez be forgotten, whoſe untimely 
fate we have recorded in another place F. 

Soon after his return, which was on the 12h 
of June, 1743, commodore Anſon was appointed 
rear-admiral of the blue, and one of the commiſſion- 
ers of the admiralty. In April 1745, he was made 
rear-admiral of the white; and, in July 1746, vice- 
admiral of the blue. He was alſo choſen member 


of parliament for Heyden, in Yorkſhire. 


This officer was then a midſhipman ; he had been preſſed from on 
board a Leith ſhip, which obliged him to change his views, and fron) 
the merchant's ſervice, in which he had been till then bred, to obtain « 
rank in the royal navy, His behaviour during this long voyage greatly 
recommended him to his ſuperiors, particularly Mr, Keppel; an 
when Mr. Robins was engaged to write an account of it, the journals 


of the ſeveral officers were conſulted in order to form the narrative, 


when the manner in which Mr. Campbell had written his was particu - 


larly taken notice of, and contributed not 2 little to his future 24- 
vancement. | | | | 


The 
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The fame winter he commanded a fleet in the 
Channel, and had well nigh fallen in with the 


French fleet, formerly under the Duc d'Anville, 


when returning from America under the command 
of M. de Jonquiere *. Information of the Engliſh 
being in thoſe parts was given to the French admi- 


ral by a Dutch ſhip, which induced him to change 


his courſe, by which he eſcaped being taken. 
This, however, was only a temporary deliver- 


ance; for in April following f, the ſame M. de la 


Jonquiere, chef d'eſcadre, ſailed from Breſt with a 
large fleet, with the principal ſtrength of which is 
was deſigned. to attack Cape Breton, whillt a de- 


tachment under M. de St. George was deſtined to 
reſtore the French intereſts in India. Theſe in- 


tentions, which, if ſuffered to be carried into act, 


might have greatly changed the face of affairs, 
were fruſtrated by a fleet under the command of 
admiral Anſon, which failed on purpoſe to intercept 
this ne and fell in with it on the 3d of 
May, twenty-four leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of Cape 


Finiferre. The particulars of this memorable 
action have been related in our fourth volume I, 
where a liſt of the French ſhips which were taken 
is inſerted. It is enough to ſay here, that though 
Great Britain has conquered when the forces of the 


two nations has been more equally matched, yet 
few naval engagements have been more important 


in their conſequences, as the number of ſhips then 


taken by the Engliſh was ruinous to the naval 
power of France, M. de St. George, who com- 


manded the invincible, delivered his {word to ad- 


mural Anſon in the Prince George, accompanied 


with this eulogium : * Monſieur, vous es Vatncy 
INVINCIBLE, et LA GLOIRE Vous fuit 3" pointing 
tot a hips ſo named. 


Ste Vol. IV. pages 224 and 326. 1747. I Page 336. 
| "oa 
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On the 13th of June following, the king 
raiſed this brave officer to an Engliſh peerage, by 
the title of lord Anſon, of Soberton, in the county 
of Southampton (or Hampſhire). His lordſhip 
then made choice of a motto, which well agreed 
with the perils and difficulties he had conflicted 
with, and their proſperous termination. NI dejpe- 
randun. 

On July the 15th in the ſame year, he was ap- 
pointed vice-admiral of the red, and on the death 
of Sir John Norris was made vice-admiral of Eng- 
land. In April 1748, his lordſhip married the ho- 
nourable miſs York, eldeſt dauyhter of the firſt 
earl of Hardwicke, then lord chancellor of Eng- 
lane 

Lord Anſon commanded the ſquadron that con- 

voyed king George the Second to Holland in 1748, 
and ever after conſtantly attended his majeſty when- 
ever he viſited his German dominions, both on his 
going and returning. 
Ila June 1751, his lordſhip was appointed firſt 
lord of the admiralty, in the ſtead of John earl of 
Sandwich ; in which poſt he continued, with a very 
ſhort interruption, till his death. 

In 1752 he was appointed one of the lords juſ- 
tices during the king's abſence at Hanover. 

In the year 1755, lord Anſon was much blamed 
for not ſending out a flect into the Mediterranean 
ſooner, and for not making it ſtronger when it was 
ſent. Bar after a full enquiry had been made into 
that affair the following ſeſſion of parliament, the 


* This lady, who died in 1760, without iſſue, was diftinguiſhed by 
her benevolence of heart and amiable accompliſhments. She did man 
kind offices with her lord for perſons who ſtood in need of her aſſiſt- 
ance. She had a fine taſte for drawing and painting, and ſeveral of her 
compoſitions in proſe and verſe are in the hands of her friends, which 
are at once ſprightly and elegant. Her whole deportment was dillin< 
guiſhed by virtue, dignity, and politeneſs, 


Vol. v. 11 1 houſe 
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acquitted the miniſtry of any blame, or neglect of 
duty in the attempt to relieve Minorca. It ap- 
peared, that a delay of failing for ſome weeks was 


the force deſigned for the Mediterranean to be 


fible miniſter of the naval departmeat, yet neither 
the time of ſending the fleet, nor the ſtrength of it, 


proper time on his expedition in 1739, when it was 


formidable fleet, for the bay of Biſcay ; Sir Edward 


continually before Breſt, he facilitated the opera- 


houſe of commons came to ſeveral reſolutions 
which are entered 1n their journals, by which they 


occaſioned by waiting the arrival of a1miral Boſ- 
cawen's fleet from Amertca, from which a ſupply 
of ſeamen was to be drawn: and even after he did 
arrive, the alarms of an invaſion, which were 
fyzunded on very particular intelligence, occaſioned 


longer det ained. But though lord Anſon, by being 
at the head of the admiralty- board, was the often- 


depended ſolely upon him; thoſe matters being 
debated and determined upon by the cabinet- 
council. As well might Sir Charles Wager have 

ten blamed for not ſending out Mr. Anſon in 


well known that fatal delay was occationed by 
another officer of ſtate. 

In 17:8, lord Anſon was appointed Adciiral of 
the white, and failed in the Royal George, with a 


Hawke commanding under him : and by cruiſing 


tions of the army, in the deſcents which were made 
that ſummer at St. Malo's, Cherbourg, and other 
places. The French fleet not venturing to come 
out, lord Anſon kept his ſeamen and marines in con- 
ſtant exerciſe; a practice which he wiſhed to make 
more general in the navy than he found it to be, as 
he had derived his ſucceſſes in the South-Sea chiefly 
from having adhered to it. After this he was ap- 
pointed admiral and commander in chief of his 
majeſty's fleet, The laſt ſervice his lordſhip per- 

formed 
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formed at ſez, was the convoy ing to England her 
preſent majeſty, for which purpoſe he ſailed from 
Harwich in the Charlotte yatch, Auguſt 7, 1761, 
and that day month, after a long and tempeſtuous 
voyage, landed the princeſs at the ſame place. 

In February 1762, he went to k ortſmouth to ac- 
company the queen's brother, prince Charles of 
Mecklenburg, and to thew him the arſenal, and the 
fleet, which was then on the point of failing under 
the commard of Sir George Pocock for the Ha- 
vannah. Lord Anſon, in attending the prince, 
caught a violent cold, which was followed by a 
gouty diſorder, under which he laboured two or 
three months. This cold at length ſettled upon 
his lungs, and was the immediate occaſion of his 
death, Which happened at his ſeat in Moor Park, in 
Hertfordſhire, June 6, 1762. 
Beſides his other honours, lord Anſon was a 
member of his majeſty's privy council, one of the 
elder brothers of the Trinity houle, and a governor 
of the Charter houſe. 

His lordſhip was very aſſiduous at the 8 
board, and remarkably quick and ready in making 
naval diſpoſitions of every kind, and in appro— 
priating the proper ſtrength and proper fo:t of 
ſhips to the different ſervices. He liked to ſce his 
able filled with the gentlemen of the navy; and 
many eminent and valuable men of that profeſſion 
frequently met there. 

. It has been aſſerted, as the chief defect in the cha- 
| radcter of lord Anſon, that, in the latter part of his 
| life particularly, he was immoderately fond of 
cards, and would paſs whole nights at the gaming- 
table; but the reverend editor of his life, in the 
new edition of the Biographia Britannica, who 
derived his information from the family, denirs 
the validity of this charge, fo far as it reſpects his 
winning or loſing conſiderable ſums of money, 
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His lordſhip left his whole fortune to his elder 
brother Thomas, who ſurvived him, and was mem- 


ber of parliament for Litchfield, with whom he 


had always lived in the ſtricteſt friendſhip. This 
gentleman was well known for his liberal patronage 
of, and extraordinary ſkill in the fine arts. Upon 
his deceaſe, the united fortunes of the family de- 
volved to their nephew, George Adams, Eſq; by 


their eldeſt ſiſter Jennette, who thereupon took the 


name of Anſon, and is now member of parliament 
for the city of Litchfield. 
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The Naval, Commercial, and General Hi Her of GaEAr 
Batrais, from the Peace of Pakis in 1763, to the 
general Peace in 1783. 


CHAP i 


A ſummary Account of the Voyages which have been 

 wngeriaken by Order of bis preſent Majeſty, King 
_ George III. for the Purpoſe of making Diſcoveries in 
various Parts of the World. 


8 the connection of events is of more im- 
A portance than the preciſe order of time, 
we ſhall give an account, in one continued 
| ſeries, of the voyages which have been made under 
the auſpices of his preſent majeſty, for the purpole 
of exploring the unknown parts of this globe, 
and for aſcertaining, with preciſion and certainty, | 
the validity of certain theoretical opinions which had "i 
long prevailed; except the third and laſt voyage by 
Captain Cook, which we ſhall reſerve for the Aren; 
| IX: 
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dix: after which we ſhall proceed to relate the con- 
ſequences produced by the miſunderſtandings which 
aroſe between Great Britain and her trans- atlantic 
cColonies. x | 75 - 

lt is the moſt diſtinguiſhing encomium on the 
preſent reign, that under royal patronage ſuch diſ- 
coveries have been made. both in the unknown and 
unexplored parts of the world, as have exceeded 
thoſe of all the navigators of every age and country 
collectively, ſince the expeditions of Columbus and 

Vaſcodi Gama. 

SEF. 

Commodore Byron's Voyage round the World, in the 
Dolphin frigate, accompamied by the Tamar ſloop. 
IN June 1764, commodore Byron was appointed 

to the command of the Dolphin, a man of war of 
the fixth rate, mounting 24 guns, and having 190 
officers and ſeamen, which ſhip, together with the 
Tamar ſloop, captain Mouart, mounting 16 guns, and 
having 115 officers and ſeamen, was fitted out for the. 
purpole of making diſcoveries of countries hitherto 
unknown, particularly in the Atlantic Ocean, be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and the Magel- 
lanic Straits, within the latitudes convenient for 
navigation, and in climates adapted to the produce 
of commodities uſeful in commerce. The commo- 
dore was likewiſe expreſsly inſtructed to make an 
accurate ſurvey of Pepy's Ifland and Falkland's 

Iſlands, which lay within the tract deſcribed. 
Gn the zd of July, 1764, the two ſhips failed 

from Plymouth, and on the 13th of the ſame month | 

arrived at the iſland of Madeira, where they con- 
tinued until the 19th. The commodore touched | 
at the Cape de Verde Iſlands, to recruit his flock 
of water. The next land which they deſcried was 

Cape Frio, on the coaſt of Brazil; and on the 13th 

September, they anchored in the road of Rio de 
| Janeiro 
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Janeiro, a ſettlement belonging to the Portu- 
gueſe, and almoſt directly under the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn. The commodore continued here until the 
16th of October, when the two ſhips proceeded 
on their voyage. The next harbour they entered 
was Port Deſire, lying in forty-ſeven deg. twenty- 
two min. ſouth latitude, fixty-five deg. forty-nine 
min. weſt longitude from London. This port had 
formerly been viſited by Sir John Narborough. 
Commodore Byron then failed in ſearch of Pepy's 
Iſland, but without being able to diſcover it. 
He then made the beſt of his way for the en- 
trance of the Straits of Magellan, to the north- 
ward of which lies the country called Patagonia, 
which he reached on the 18th of December. The 
weather in general, he ſays, was fine, but very 
cold; and all the officers agreed, that the only dif- 
ference between the middle of ſummer there, and 
the middle of winter in England, conſiſted in the 

length of the days. er 
On the approach of the ſhips, a number of the 
natives, many of whom were on horſeback, col- 
lected on the ſhore, and made ſigns of invitation 
for thoſe on board to land. The commodore ac- 
cordingly went on ſhore in his twelve-oarcd boat, 
having with him a party of men well armed. 
Theſe people are deſcribed as a gigantic race, 
whoſe height in general is not much leſs than 
ſeven feet. Their only cloathing was the ſkins of 
beaſts thrown over their ſhoulders ; they paint them- 
ſelves ſo as to make a hideous appearance ; but 
their diſpoſition is neither fierce nor rapacious. 
Each one had a large circle of white round one eye, 
and of black round the other, and their faces were 
ſtreaked with paint of different colours. The com- 
modore preſented them with ſome beads and r1- 
bands, which they received with expreſſions of Joy 
and. 
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and acknowledgment, Theſe Indians had a great 
number of dogs. Their horſes were not large, 


but nimble and well broken. The bridles which 


they uſed were made of leathern thongs, and a ſmall 
piece of wood ſerved for a bit. The people made 
uie of ſaddles which reſembled the pads uſed by the 
country people in England. The women rode a- 
ſtride, and both men and women without ſtirrups. 


The ſhips being ſupplied with wood and water, 


the commodore ſailed for Falkland's Iſlands, which 
he reached on the I 5th of January, 1765, and caſt 
anchor in a fine harbour, named by him Port 
Fgmont, in honour of the then firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty. Theſe iſlands he has no doubt are the 
lame land to which Cowley gave the name of 


Pepy's Iſland. Of the harbour and all the neigh- 
bouring iflands, Mr. Byron took poſſeſſion for his 


majeſty king George the Third. Theſe are a dreary 
and deſolate region; the harbour lies in latitude 


51 deg. 27 min. ſouth, long. 63 geg 54 min, weſt 


of Greenwich. 
The neceſfary ſurveys being made of this ſpot, 


the commodore quitted the coaſt, and proceeded 


again to the Straits of Magellan, through which 
pallzge he inteaded to enter the great Pacific 
Ocean. The paſſage EN theſe ſtraits is ob- 


nructed by a great number of ſmall iſlands, reefs of 


rocks and ſhoals, which render the navigation here 
extremely dangerous, whilſt untavourable currents 
frequently retard the progreſs of the veſſel. - In 


making this navigation, Mr. Byron ſpent "Rona 
weeks and two days, being from "the 17th of Fe- 


bruary to the gth of April, during which time 
the ſhips contended with furious tempeſts; 5 for as 
the ſun approaches the equinox in theſe high 
latitudes, the worſt weather is always experienced. 


'The commodore recommends the 0 of Decem- 
ber 
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ber as the proper ſeaſon for arriving at che eaſtern 
entrance; and he prefers this route into the South 
Sea, to that of Cape Llorn, as fiſh is almoſt every 
where to be procured, with vegetables in great abun- 
dance; by which the crews of both ſhips were kept 
in perfect health. 

Nothing of any great importance occurred during 
the remainder of the voyage. The commodore 
touched at the iſland of Malafuero, lying a little to 
the weſtward of Juan Fernandes, baving | in his way 
thither been very near the ſpot where he had en- 
dured extreme wretchedniis twenty-four years be- 
fore, in company with thoſe who were on board 
the Wager *, a trigate of 28 guns, one of the ſqua- 
dron which was commanded by commodore Anton, 
in his memorable expedition into the South Sea. 

Byron then directed his courſe north weſtwardiy, 
and fell in with ſome inconſiderable iſlands, lying 
in 14 deg. 5 min. ſouth Jatitude, 144 deg. 58 min. 
welt longitude, which were called the Ulands of. 
| Diſappointment, becauſe it was found imp ſſible to 
procure any refreſhments there for the ſi«k, on ac- 
count of the high ſurf, and unfavourable ſhore :. 
the crew were now reduced to great extremity ; but. 
their diſtreſs was ſoon after relieved by the diicoveiy 
of two other iſlands, about four degrees more to the 
weſtward, where cocoa-nuts, ſcurvy-graſs, and fyeſh 
water abounded, which proved intſtimabie reirefh= 
ments, as ſcarcely a man on hoard was entirely tree 
from ſome appearances of the icurvy. The natives 
in all theſe iſlands were armed with clubs and ſpears; 
they expreſſed great diſlike at the appearance of the 
ſhips, threatened the people in them by ſigns if they 
came aſhore ; but when a party well armed l:aded, 
the conſternation which the report of the fire arms 
ſpread, and their viſible effects in ſeveral of the In- 
dians being ſhot dead, occaſioned a precipitate 
See Vol. IV. p. 136. 
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fight. The commodore named theſe two iflands, 
King George's Iſlands, in honour of his majeſty. 
Had this navigator happened to have ſhaped his 


courſe four degrees more to the ſouthward, he 
would have fallen in with the iſlands which were 


afterward diſcovered by captain Wallis, and his 


more ſucceſsful follower captain Cock. 


Another iſland, which was only ſ-en, and lies in 
Jatitude 15* S. longitude. 151 53' W. was Wh 
Prince of Wales's Iſland; the next the Duke © 
York's Ifland : this latter iſland is ſuppoſed never 
before to have received a human footſtep. Great 
quantities of ſea-fowl were ſern fitting on their neſts, 
and ſo diveſted of fear, that they did not attempt to 
move on the approach of the ſeamen, but ſuffered 


themſelves to be knocked down, having no appre- 


henſion of the miſchief which was intended them. 
- Apother iſland, low and flat, was diſcovered on 
te zd of July, 1765, inhabited by an intrepid and 


eee race of men, quite naked, except the or- 


naments of ſhells, which they wore round their 
necks, wriſts, and waiſts ; their ears were bored, and 
hunz down almoſt to their ſhoulders. One of the men, 
who appeared to be a chief, had a ſtring of human 
teeth about his waiſt, Thoſe who were armed car- 


ried a kind of ſpear, very broad at the end, and 


ſtuck full of ſhark's teeth, for about three feet of its 


length; theſe are as ſharp as a lancet at the ſides, 


This iſland received the name of Byron's Iſland ; 


it lies in latitude 1* 18'S. longitude 173 46'E, No 
ſafe anchorage could be fornd here, 7, the Indians 
expreſſed a very hoſtile diſpoſition; the country too 


exhibited no ſigns of fruitfulneſs, ſo that the com- 
mander was under the neceſſity of quitting it with- 
out obtaining any refreſhments. 

The commodore then failed nearly due north ; 
he croſſed the equinoctial line two degrees beyond 
the extremity of weſtera longitude from London, 

or 
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or in 178 deg. eaſt, The favourable report which 
had been made of Tinian, one of the Ladrone iſlands, 
by the writer of lord Anſon's Voyage, induced him 
to proceed to fo friendly an aſylum as that was 
deſcribed to be, for diſeaſed and exhauſted mari- 
ners. The ſhips arrived at it on the goth, and caſt 
anchor in the very ſpot where commodore Anſon 
anchored in the Centurion on the 28th of Auguſt, 
1742. Not a ſingle man on board either ſhip was 
free from the ſcurvy, and many were in the laſt 
ſtage of ir, though not one had died ſince their ſet- 
ting out from England; whilſt on the iſland two 
ſeamen died of fevers. The ſun vas then almoſt 
vertical, and the rainy ſeaſon was ſet in. The ther- 
mometer, which was kept on board the Dolphin, 


generally ſtood at 86 deg. which is but 9 deg. leſs 


than the heat of the body at the heart. Mr. Byron 
oſſerts, that he never felt ſuch hear, either on the 
coaſt of Guinea, in the Weſt Indies, or upon the 
iſland of St. Thomas, which is under the line. 
Tinian produces plenty of cotton and indico, and 
would be of great value if ſituated in the Weſt 
ladies. It has no inhabitants. The commodore 
ſtaid here nine weeks, viz. from the zoth of July, 
to the zoth of September, in which the ſick were 
pretty well recovered. 

The commodore paſling to the northw-ard of 
Luconia, the principal of the Philippine iſlands, 
after ward touched at a ſmall iſland called by 
Dampier, Pulo Timoan, and proceeded from thence 
to Batavia, where the two ſhips arrived on the 28th 
of November, by their account; having loft a day 
by ſteering weſtward a year, as it was the 29th by 
the Dutch account. The commodore returned to 
England by the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived 
in the Downs on the gth of May, 1766, having 
been ſomewhat more than two and twenty months 
upon the voyage. 


32 SECT. 
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Captain Walk is's J ovage round the World; being the 
ſecond performed in the Dolphin. 


IMMEDIATELY on the return of conmodere 


Byron, captain Wallis was appointed to the com- 


mand ct the 4 0 6 in order to make another 
circuit of the g lobe, and particularly with a view to 


make diſcoveries in the South Sea, having the Swal- 


low, captain Carteret, appointed to accompany him. 
This was a ſloop mounting 14 guns, having 113 
oliicers and ſeamen on board. This latter gentle. 


man had failed with commodore Byron. On the 


22d of Auguſt, 1766, they departed from Ply- 
mouth, and ed at the eaſtern coaſt of the ſtraits 


of Mageilan about the middle of December. Not- 
withſtanding | it was then the ſeaſon moſt favourable. 
fror paſſing theſe ſtraits, yet the two ſhips were near 


four months before they entered the Southern Ocean, 


viz. from the 17th of December 1766, to the 11th. 


of April 1767, at which time the two ſhips parted 


company, and met no more. Captain Wallis di- 


rected his courſe more directly to the welt than any. 
former navigator had done within the tropics, and 
in his progreſs fell in with a number of ſmall in- 
conſiderable iſlands, one only excepted, after he had 
been near two months exploring that vaſt body of 
water which embraces almoſt one half of the globe. 
On the 7th of June he fell in with an iſland which 
he called Whitſun Ifland, it having been diſcovered 


on Whitſun-eve. It is about four miles long and 


three wide, and lies in latitude 19 26“ S. longi- 


tude, 1377 56 W. Another iſland, at the diſtance 


of about four leagues, was viſited, and named Queen 


Charlotte's Iſland, in honour of her preſent majeſty. 
To another ſmall iſland, fituated in latitude 19? 


20' S. longitude 1389 30 W. captain Wallis gave 
the name of Egmont Iſland, in honour of the firſt Wie 
0 
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of the admiralty. The next day another iſland appeared 
in ſight, which was named Glouceſter Iſland; the 
day after another, which was named Cumberland. 
Each day ſeemed to diſcover a new ſpot of earth, 
riſing out of this immenſe ocean; as they appeared 
they were named Prince William Henry? S Iſland, Oſ- 
naburgh Iſland, and laſtly King George the Third's 
Iſland. The laſt of theſe indeed greatly exceeded 
the reſt in extent, fruitfulneſs, and population. Its 
climate, ſoil, and produce, are ſo excellent, that it 
has ſince been ſtyled the Queen of Tropical Iſlands. 
The name it bears among the natives is O-Taheite, 
and by this it was more generally known, Captain 
Wallis arrived there on the 18th of June, 1567, 
and quitted it on the 27th of July, during which 
time the health of the ſhip's company was perfectly 
reſtored. He then ditected his courſe to the iſland 
of Tiniap, and in his way thither fell in with an 
iſland which he called after Sir Charles Saunders, 
in 17 28' S. latitude, 151* 4' W. longitude, 
Lord Howe's Iſland, Scilly Iſlands, Boſcawen's 
Iſland, and Keppel's, followed in ſucceſſion; 
the laſt of which is ſitvated in 15* 55 8. 
latitude, 175* 3 W longitude. Wallis's iſland 
was ſoon after named, lying about two degrees and a 
half nearer to the cquator, which having croſſed in 
longitude 172* 36' E. on the 28th of Auguſt, the 
Dolphin once more arrived at Tinian on the 18th of 
September, and continued there vniil the 16th of Oc- 
tober : when having procured abundance of refreſh- 
ments, and the ſhip's company being in good health, 
the captain proceeded on his voyage, and on the 
pou of November anchored in Batavia road. Here 
e ſtaid a week, then proceeded to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and. without any remarkable incident 
arrived in the Downs on the 2oth of May 1768, 
having been 638 days from weighing anchor in 
Plymouth Sound. As the object of the voyage 
WAS 
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was diſcovery, captain Wallis, whilſt he was na- 


vigating thoſe parts of the South Sea. which are im- 
perfectiy knuwn, conſtantly laid to every night, and 


made fail only in the day, that nothing might eſcape 

him; notwithſtanding which conſiderable delay in 
failing, he accompliſhed his voyage a month and a 
day ſooner than his predeceſſor, on board the ſame 


ſhip and in the ſame navigation, had done. 


* 
ht. ah 


— 


Captain Canrraer” s Vovage round the W 171 in the 
Swallow floop. 


WE left captain Carteret and the Swallow ſloop, 


in a m-{t perilous ſituation on the weſtern extremity 
of the Magelianic ſtraits, deprived of the aſſiſtance 
and ſolace of his commodore, and in a bad failing 


and ill provided ſhip, deſtined to proceed over the 


vaſt expanſe of the Great Southern Ocean. He 
ſhaped his courſe to the northward, and proceeded 


to the iſland of Juan Fernandes, where he arrived 


on the 10th of May, but found that the Spaniards 


had fortified rhat place: captain Carteret did not 


chooſe to hoiſt his.proper colours, as the Spaniards | 


are ever jezlous of any European viſitants in thoſe 
parts, and he had no cther on board. | 


Hereupon he proceeded to Maſafuero, which he 
reached two days after, but was ſeverely buffered 


by tempeſts whilſt lying off the coaſt; at length 


however, he procured ſome refreſhments, and ſat 


ſail on the 24th. No diſcovery of land was made 
until the 2d of July; during that interval, although 


they were near the ſouthern tropic, yet che weather 
was frequently dark, hazy, and cold, it being then 


the depth of winter; thunder and igbruing 
was frequent, as alſo fleet and rain. The ſun was 
above the horizon about ten hours in the four— 


and-twenty, but they frequentiy paſſed many days 


together without ſeeing that luminary; and the 
weather 


A 
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weather was ſo thick, that whilſt he was below the 
horizon, the darkneis was dreadful. The iſland 
which was at leng th deſcried, lies in latitude 257 
2/ S. longitude 133? 21 W.;; it was firſt ſeen by a 
young gentleman named Pitcairn, on which account 
the captain gave it his name, This ſpot 1s no more 
than five miles in circumference, and ſcemed unin- 
habited. It lies about a thouſand leagues to the 
weſtward of the continent of America, : 

On the 12th of July, Captain Carteret fell in 
with an iſland in latitude 227 S. longitude 141“. 
34“ W. which he called Oſnaburg iſland; fo 
that two new-diſcovered iflands bear that name, 
as we have already ſpoken of one ſo called by 
captain Wallis. 
That day month a cluſter of iſlands were diſco- 


= vered, which proved a moſt ſcaſonable relief for 


the crew; a conſiderable number of whom were 
rendered uſeleſs by the ſcurvy, and thoſe who re- 
tained their health were worn down with inceſſant 
labour. Captain Carteret counted ſeven iſlands, and 
he ſuppoſes that there are many more. Thoſe which 
were {cen appeared to be well peopled, and to abound 
with good water and refreſhments; but the arro- 
gant ſuperiority which the ſeamen aſſumed over the 
natives, drew on them their reſentment: an affray 
enſued, in which the maſter and three ſeamen were 
killed, whilſt great ſlaughter was made on the fide 
of the Indians. Theſe people are black, with 
woolly heads, like the negroes of Africa, and ſtark 
naked. They diſcharge their arrows in platoons, 
as well as the beſt-diſciplined troops in E urope. 
The ſouthernmoſt of theſe iſlands lies in latitude 1157 
10' S. longitude 164* 43 E. They received the 
general name of Queen Charlotte's Iſlands. 
It would be tedious and unimportant to follow 
this navigator circumſtantially in his route, until 
he arrived on the coaſt of Nova Britannia, ſo called 


by 
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by Dampier, on the 27th of Augult 1767, as the 


iſlands which he ſaw in that progreſs were ſmall, and 
diſtinguiſhed by no peculiar properties. 


The Swallow anchored in a large bay or gulph 


which Dampier had before viſited, and named Sr. 


George's Bay; it lies in 6? 8. latitude, and 
152 19 E. longitude, about 2500 leagues 


due weſt of the continent of America. Captain 


Carteret found, that the land called by Dampier 
Nova Britannia, is divided by a ftrait which runs 


from the head of St. George's Bay; ſo that it 
conſiſts of two iſlands The ſtrait was now called 


St. George's Channel; the northern Iſland, New 
Ireland; and the ſouthern one, New Britain. A 


wild nutmeg tree was found on the former iſland. 

He ſailed from theſe coaſts on the 1 ;th of Septem- 
ber; and two days after came in fight of an aſſem- 
blage of iſlands, lying very near to each other, and 


ſuppoſed to conſiſt of twenty or thirty in number ; 


ſome of conſiderable extent, and one in particular 
would alone make a large kingdom. Theſe were 
named © the Admiralty Iſlands * but the bad con- 


dition of his ſhip, and not being provided with 


ſuch articles as arc proper fur an Indian trade, they 
having been all put on board the Dolphin, when 


the two ſnips ſat out upon their voyage, prevented 
him from examining them. The middle of the 
largeſt of theſe iſlands, he ſuppoſes to lie in lati- 
tude 2 18' S. longitude 14644 E. 


Captain Carteret croſſed the line in longitude 148 
deg. eaſt, after having diſcovered many ſmall low 


iſlands, to which he gave names; and in 50 


min. north of the line, in 137 deg. 51 min. eaſt 


longitude, fell in with an iſland, the natives of which 
were friendly and ſociable, expreſſed no ſigns of 
fear, ſeemed not unacquainted with Europeans, and 
received ſome pieces of aa iron hoop, each about 


four inches long, with an ecſtacy little ſhort of 


dis- 
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 diftraQtion. Theſe people are of an Indian copper 
colour, and the firſt of that complexion which had 
been ſeen ; with long black hair; they pluck up 
their beards by the roots: they wore a nary w preceof 
fine matting round their wait, which was their only co- 
vering. Captain Carteret called this {potFreewil! Ifland, 

From hence he procceded to the coaſt of Min— 
danao, the moit ſouthern f the Philippine Iflands, 
the neighbourhood of which hai been viſited by 
Dampicr. Here the Dutch have a fettl-ment, and 
through their inſtigations it was ſuppoſed that the 
natives were prevented furniſhing the (hip with re freſh- 
ments, and wich had bcen pro iſed io be ſent off. 
Captain Carteret then ſtretched awiy for the 
Iſland of Celebes, and arrived at Ma: aſſer, the 
principal ſettlement of the Dutch there, The 
whole ſhip's company was by this time fo debi- 
litated by diſcaſc, as to be 01 the point prriſhing 
for want of freth proviſions and eſculent vegeta- 
bles, notwithſtanding which the governor ſternly 
ſent orders to the captain that he mould immedi- 
ately depart; and it was owing to the ſpirited con- 
duct of Mr. Carteret, which was accompanied with 
menaces, that any aſſiſtance was at lengeh rendered 
to the dying ſ-amen. A ſuſpicion that "the Swallow 
had viſited the Spice Iflands, occaſioned this out- 
rage upon humanity. Ac length the governor's 
permiſſion was obtained, that the bid wight be 
laid up in a {mall bay, and the men landed. They 
continued here upwards of five months, in which 
time the captain received information of the Dol- 
piin having been at Batavia, He foiled on the 
22d of Miy 1768, but, finding his ſhip extremely 
leaky, was cbliged ro put into Batavia, again to 
refit; there be continued between hiee and four 
monihs, but upon no very good terms with the 
governor, who, though the jervant of a republic, 
takes upon himfelt more tate, in ſome particulars, 


Vor. V. 335355 than 
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than any ſovereign prince in Europe, The carriages 
uſed at Batavia are drawn by two horſes, and 
driven by a man upon a box hke our chariots, but 


open in front; whoever in ſuch a carriage meets the 


governor, either in the town or upon the road, is 


expected not only to drive on one ſide, but to get 


out of his carriage and make a mot reſpectful 
obeiſance while his excclle ency's coach goes by. 
1his homage captain Carteret was informed, ſoon 


after his arrival, would be expected from him, as 


the captains of Indiamen and other trading {hips 
that arrive here ſubmit to render it; but be, as 
bearing the king's commiſſion, did not think him- 
ſelf at liberty to pay to a Dutch governor ſuch ho- 
mage as his own ſovcicign does not receive; he 
thercfore abſylutely refuted to conform to the 
cuſtom, and, after jome {harp altercation with the 
ſheban/er, he was told by that officer, that the go- 
vernor left him at liberty to do as he pleaſed. 

He touched at the Cape of Good Hope, the 


iſlands of St. Helena and Aſcenſion, at the latter 
of which he procured as many very large turtles 


as his ſhip could well ſtow. 
In the farther proſecution of his voyage, he was 


ſeen by a French ſhip, commanded by M, de Bou- 
gainville, who had hkewiſe been round the globe, 


and, having touched at the ifland of Aſcenſion, there 
found a bottle which captain Carteret had left, with 
a paper incloſed, in which was written, as is uſual, 


the name of his ſhip, the day he left the iſland, and 
the voyage he had made. The French captain took 


much pains to come up with the Swallow, and his ſhip 


being a better ſailer, he accompliſhed it. He ſent an 
Officer on board in order to receive ſome letters which 


were to be conveyed to France, Who, under colour 
of general converſetion, endeavoured to obtain in- 
formation concerning the route and incidents of the 
voyage, whilſt by a ſtring of plauſible fictions he 
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concealed their own ; but captain Carteret could 
not be brought to be communicative, fo that all 
thele endeavours proved fruitleſs ; bur, on the other 
hand, the crew of the boat in which the officer had 
arrived, ſoon imparted all they knew to the ſhip's 
company. Captain Carteret obſerves very juſtly on 
this tranſaction, i that an artful attempt to draw hin 
into a breach of his obligation to ſecrecy, whillt the 
French commander impoſed a fiction that he might 
not violate his own, was neither liberal ror Juſt, Y 
M. de Bougainville failed from France in No- 
vember, 1766, in the La Boudeuſe frigate, pur- 
polely to make diſcoveries in the South- . com- 
modore Byron's voyage round the world probably 
gave riſe to this: he was in the Straits of Magellan 
at the fame time that the Dolphin and Swallow 
were there, in the beginning of 1767; arrived at 
O-Taheite ſoon after Captain Wallis had quitted 
that iſland; viſited New lreland, and faund an 
inſcription which captain Carteret had left on the 
ſhore where he touched; and returned home by the 
way of the Haſt- Indies. 

The Swallow anchored at Spich ead on the 20th 
of March 1769, having lot by diſcaſ:s and caſual. 
ties a third part of her crew. If we conſider the 
many impediments which lay in the way of captain 
Carterct, beyond what ary other navigator bad to 
ſtruggle with, in a ſhip which had been 30 years in 
the fervice, we mutt allow that this voyage 
does great honour to the conductor of it. Indeed. 
this officer ſeems to have 1 animated wich the 
true ſpirit of diſcovery, and to have poſi. fled an 
uncommon ſhare of fortitude and perſeverance, Ic 
vill now. be neceſſary to ge back a ſhort time, ro 
ſneak of another voyage, which has gratificd tne 
world with much important infor:mation. 
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S EU T. IV; 


Lieutenant Cook's Vorage tound the Worid in the 
Endeavour Bark, 

In eden 1768, the Koyal Society preferred 4 
memorial to his m jeſty, repreſenting the advans 
tages that would be derived to frience, if an accu- 
rate obſervation of the tranſir of Venus over the 


ſun, which was to happen in June 1769, was taken 
in ſome part of the South-Sca; in conſequence of 


which, orders we'e given for the Endeavour bark; 
of three hundred and ſeventy tons, to be fitted out 
for thai purphſe, the command of which was given 
to lie utenant James Cook *. She had ten carrie ge 
and twelve iwivel guns; the officers and ſeamen on 


board, excluſive of the commander, amounted to 


elyhty-five POR, Mr. Banks took with him 
ven perions. Mr. Cook and Mr. Charles 
Green were appointed by that learned body 
to make obſervations on the tranſit, Mr. Banks, 
(now Sir Joleph,) a gentleman of large fortune, and 


2calouſly devoured to the eee of knowledge, 


in purſuit of which no hardſhips were conſidered 


as leveie, or dangers beheld with diſmay, accom- 


Panicd by Dr. S.lander, a native of Sweden, and 4 
This unparalleled navigator was thes i in the 42d year of is age, 
He was a native of Wuitby, in Yorkſhire, and had been trained to the 
ſea from a boy: for many years he continued a common ſeaman in 


the coal trade, but entering into the roya! navy in the year 1755, his 


_ ſuperior me:it was ſoon diſcerned by captain Paliiſer, in whoſe ſhip 
he ſerved, and who introduced him on the quarter deck. He was 


| particulaily ſerviceable in conveying tne troops in the different at- 


tacks which were made upon Quebec. Whilſt the operations of the 


fleet were ſuſpended during a hard winter, he fult applied himſelf to 


the ſtud» of mathematics and aſtronomy, aided only by Euclid and 
a few other books, . The effential ſervices which he rendered in that 
glorious exp: dition procured him the warm patronage of Sir Charles 
paund: rs. A. the concluſion of the war he was appointed to ſurvey 
the gulph of St. Lawrence and the coaſt of Neu foundland, in which 
ſervice he wag engaped, until Sir Edward Hawke, who then preſided 
at the admiralty- board, made choice of him to conduct the important 
ent-rprite of which we are now ſpeaking. 

7 e ain King's Continuation 5 Cook's third Voyage, Vol. III. p. 47+ 
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diſciple of Linnæus, embarked on this expedition; 
and caprain Wallis returning juſt as they were 
about to ſail, the iſland of O-Taheite, which he 
had diſcovered, was pointed out as the maſt eli- 
gible ſpox, tor making the obſervation, 

© Lieuienant Cook ſailed in July 1768, touched 
at Madeira, and Rio de Jageiro on the coaſt of 
Braz, and chooſing rather to double Cape Horn 
than navigate through the ſtraits of Magcllan, on 
the 14h ot fſanuay he entered the Strait of La 
Maite. It was then the height of the ſummer 
ſ-a1.n, a ſwering to the midd ile of our July : Mr. 
Banks and Dr. Sulander were defirous of availing 
themttlocs of a fine day, which in that cli- 
mate is very rare even at midſummer, to ex- 
plore a country Which had never deen viſited by 
any naturaliſt. Accordingly they fat out early in 
the morning, being tweive in company. They 
Preient:y f und ga! and unexpected impediments 
in their prog sis, by deep ſwamps and thick under- 
wood, ſo theft they were until three o'clock in the 
afterhoon employed in aſcending a mountain, when 
ſuddcniy the air, wich had been til then ſerene 
and mild, became cold and piercing, and ſnow 
began ty fall, notwithitanding which, they pro- 
ceeded, in cxpecta!ion of reaching the rocky parc 
of the hill, which lay before them at a ſmall 
viltance, This perievernance was rewarded by 


finding a great variety of plants entirely unknown 


to botauiſts; the Gay, however, was now fo far 
ſpent, that it was impoſſible to return to the ſhip 
that night, and the cold had by this time become 
very intenſe, and large quantities of ſnow had 
fallen, ſo that the moſt dreary profpect pre ſented 
itſelf. Whilſt they were proceeding in ſearch of 
the neareſt valley, Dr. Solauder, who was well 
acquainted with the effects of intenſe cold, having 
. over the mountains that divide Sweden and 


N 
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Norway, repreſented the neceſſity they were under 
of continuing in motion, however they might feel 
themſlves attacked by a laſſitude and ſluggiſhneſs; 
he aſſured them that whoever fat down would lep, 

and whoever ſlept would wake no more, 


They had not proceeded far before the effects 


apprehended began to be felt, and he, who had 


thus cautioned others, was the firſt to declare him- 


ſelf unable to obſerve his own precept ; at length, 


overcome by a ſtupor, he threw himſelf on the 
ground, although it was covered with ſnow. A 
black ſervant of Mr. Banks', named Richmond, 
next yielded to this fatal propenſity. In this diſtreſs 
five of the company were ſent forward to make 


a fire at the firſt convenient place they could find, 


whilſt the reſt continued with the doctor, making | 


uſe of every means to keep him awake. The poor 
negroe was ſo overcome with fatigue, that being 
told he muſt keep in motion, or he would be frozen 


to death, replied, that he defired only to lie down 
and die. At length all the endeavours of the com- 
pany became ineffectual, their whole ſtrength was 
not ſufficient to carry their two exhauſted compa- 


nions, ſo that after ſome time they were compelled 


to let them fit down, and in a ſhort time both fell! 


into a found ſleep. In a few minutes after, news 


was brought that a fire was kindled at the diſtance 


of about a quarter of a mile. Dr, Solander was 


then waked with great difficulty, but the action of 
the cold during his ſhort fleep had fo contracted 
his muſcles that his ſhoes fell off his feet, and he 


had almoſt loſt the uſe of his limbs ; bur all the 
attempts to wake the ſervant were ineffectual; two 


men, who kemed to have ſuffered the leaſt by the 


cold, were leit to look after him, and in a ſhort 
time two other were ſent to their relief: one of the 
former rcjvined the company, but his companion was 
quite inſenſible; the ſecond- party therefore made 


* 1 i theſe 
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theſe two poor wretches a bed of boughs, ſpreading 
the ſame covering over them to a conſiderable 
| height; and in that ſituation left them. 

The company paſſed the remainder of the night 
in a dreadful ſituation round the fire, ſuppoſing 
themſclves at a great diſtance from the ſhip, their 
way lying through a trackleſs wood, and being un- 


provided with refreſhments, their only proviſion 


being a vulture, which they had ſhot in their jour- 
ney. Nor did the dawn of day remove their ap- 
prehenſions; ; for, at the approach of light, nothing 
preſcnted itſelt to their view but a dreary expanſe 
of ſnow. It was not till fix o'clock in the morning 
that they could diſcover the place of the ſun through 
the clouds, which then began ſomewhat to diſperſe. 
With forcboding apprehenſions they went in 
ſearch of poor Richmond and the other man, 
whom they found quite dead ; a dog, which be- 
longed to one of them, was found alive, and ſtand- 
ing cloſe by his maſter's corpſe, which he unwil- 
lingly left to follow the company. The hardy na- 
ture of this animal enabled him to brave the ſeve- 
Tity of the weather, and he is now alive in England. 
About eight o'clock the ſnow began to melt 
und the company ſat forward. Their hunger by this 
time was become outrap»ous ; having theretore ſkin- 
ned their vulture, they divided 1t into ten parts; 
every man dreſſed his own ſhare for himſelf. This 


ſcanty meal, which only furniſhed each perſon with 


a few mouthfuls, being finiſhed, they quitted their 
fire-ſide about ten o'clock, and no leſs unexpectedly 
than Joytully reached the beach where the ſhip lay in 
about three hours; for upon tracing their advances 
toward the hill che day before, they found that in- 
ſtead of aſcending in a direct line, they had almoſt 
gone round It. How much is the world indebted to 
1ſuch men of ſcience, as will brave all the dangers of 
the moſt inhoſpitable chimes to enlarge the forts of 
human knowledge! | On 
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On the 26th of January, 1769, Mr. Cook took 
his departure from Cape Horn, and proceeded in a 
ſouth-welt direction, with pleaſant weather. T be 
fartheſt ſouthern latitude which he made was 60,3“, 
74 30 W. lon. and on the 13th of February he 
had reached 49* 32 S. lat. go? 37 W. lon. having 


been ſcarce more weeks than com: odore Anſon was 


months, in entering the South Sea x. He then bett 
his courſe directly to the iſland of O-T aht ite, and 


in his way thither diſcovered ſcveral low iflanas, to 


which he gave names; ſuch as Lagoon Iſland, 
Thrumb Cap, Bow Iflind, the Groups, Bird, and 
Chain Iſlands. He arrived there on the 10th of April. 
As the iſland of O-Taheite is the moit conſiderable of 
the new diſcoveries, it deſerves a p rticular deſcription. 

It is tiruated in latitude 17? 46“ S. longitude 

149 13“ W. and exhibits a delightful appearance, 


being level toward the ſea, covered with various 
kinds of fruit-trees, among which art inte rſperſed 
the houſes of the natives, At the diſtance of 


about three miles from me ſhore, the country rites 
into lofty hills that are covered with wood, and 
from theſe large ſtreams of water are precipi⸗ 
tated into the fea, The ſoil every where is 
a rich, fat carth, of a blackiſh colour. The ſtones 


on this illand at pear to have been burnt, which 


gives reaſon for ſuppoling „that this and the neigh- 


bouring iflands are tie {nattered remains of a con— 


tinent. Although it lies within the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn, yet it is one of the moſt healthy as well .s 
delightful ſpots in the world; the heat being no 
ways troubltſome, and the air quite pure. Indeed, 
the manner of conſtructing the houſes proves the 
goodnels of the climate; they being no other than 
ſhedsinthe form of anob10ag g ſqua re, open at the ſides, 
and with nothing more than a root raiſed on pillars. 
A block of wood hollowed into a curve, ſerves them for 
a pillow, and they cover themſelves with their apparel. 
* Sce Vol. IV. p. 190. Among 
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Among the productions of the earth the bread- 
fruit tree muſt be conſidered as moſt valuable. The 
trunk of this tree at its maturity is about ſix feet 
in the girth, and about twenty feet to the branches. 
The fruit which it yields has all the properties of 

wheaten ' bread, and is eaten by the natives either 
raw or roaſted, Here are cocoa-nuts in great abun- 
dance, and the Chineſe paper mulberry-tree, of the 
bark of which are made the cloaths worn in the 
iſland. Hogs and dogs are the only quadrupeds ex- 
_ cept rats, Great variety of excellent fiſh is caught 

on the coaſt. Captain Cook who failed round it 
ſuppoſes the iſland to be about forty leagues in cir- 
cumference, and to contain one hundred and four 
thouſand inhabitants. 

The natives are a ſtout, Fel e active, and 
comely people; the common ſtature of the men 
is from five feet ſeven to five feet ten inches; ſome few 
were ſeen who meaſured fix feet three inches and a 
half. Both men and women ſtain their bodies, par- 
ticularly their thighs and loins. The operation is 

performed by ſtriking the teeth of an ioftrument 
ſomewhat like a comb juſt through the ſkin, and 

rubbing into the punctures a kind of paſte made of 
ſoot and oil, which leaves an indelible ſtain, Each 
ſex are not only decently but gracefully cloath- 
ed with a kind of cloth, which is not woven, 
but made like paper, of the macerated fibres of the 
inner bark of a ſpecies of mulberry-tree ſpread out 
and beaten together. Their dreſs conſiſts of two 
pieces, one of which, having a hole made in the 
middle to put the head through, hangs down from 

the ſhoulder to the mid-leg before and behind; ano 
ther piece, which is between four and five yards long 
and about one yard broad, they wrap round the body 
in a very eaſy manner. On this cloathing the better 
ſort a” a very ſtrong perfume. 
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They kill the animals deſigned for food by ſuffo- 
cating them; which is done by ſtopping the mouth 
and noſe with thetr hands. The fleſh of dogs ſupplies 
their tables as well as that of hogs, but ſuch of the 
former kind as are intended for food are fed entirely 
on bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, yams, and other vege- 
tables, and are never ſuffered to taſte any animal 
food; and thoſe who have taſted the fleſh of a dog, 
thus fed, have declared it to be little inferior to 

Eagliſh lamb. 
They eat alone, or at leaſt only in company with a 
gueſt that happens to call in, and the men and wo— 
men never ſit down together to a meal. That theſe 
people, who are remarkably fond of ſociety, and par- 
ticularly the company of their women, ſhould ex- 
_ clude its pleaſures from their table, where among all 
other nations, whether civil or lavage, they have been 
enjoyed, 15 truly inexplicable. {© They ate alone, 
they ſaid, becauſe it was right;“ but why it was right 
to eat alone they never explained, though they ex- 
preſſed the ſtrongeſt diſlike, and even diſguſt, at their 
viſitants eating in ſociety, eſpecially with women, and 
of the ſame viduals. | 
As they are little ſubject to diſeaſes, they are not 
much acquainted with the uſe of medicines; but their 
kill in the cure of wounds by the application of 
fimples is extremely remarkable. 

The moſt acceptable preſent which could be made 
theſe people was a large iron nail, the country pro- 
ducing no metals. 

Allthe paſſions of the O-Tahetians are violent but 
tranſitory ; extreme joy and ſorrow frequently ſuc- 
ceed each other in a manner equally quick, and 
without any apparent cauſe, They are frank, hoſ- 
pitable, and courteous, As there are few actions 
among theſe Indians, that are denominated crimes, 
ſo their eagerneſs to poſſeſs the rarities which their 
viſitors produced, led them to commit many Ae 
WII 
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with great dexterity and wonderful contrivance. 
The women of O-Takeite, in general, are wanton 
and laſcivious, even beyond the common deuree 
among uncivilized communities in a genial climate; 
but ſome exceptions, among the better ſort, have 
been found to this charactcriſtic propenſity; and 
future viſits to this iſland have given a more fa- 
vourable view of theſe people in this particular. 
The language of O- Faheite is ſoft and melodi- 
ous; it abounds with vowels, and the pronunciation 
of it was ealily acquired ; but it was found ex— 
ceedingly difficult to teach the natives to pronounce 
a ſingle Engliſh word. The neareſt imitation which 
they could reach of king George, was by calling 
him Kibiargo. Their muſical inſtruments confift of 
flutes and drums, Their flutes have only two ſtops, 
and therefore ſound no more than four notes, by half 
tones; they are ſounded like our German flutes, 
only the performer, inſtead of applying it to his 
mouth, blows it with one noſtril, ſtopping the other 
with his thumb. They are made of a hollow 
bamboo, about a foot long. Whilſt theſe inſtru- 
ments are ſounding, others ſing and keep time to 
them. Their drum is made of a hollow block of 
wood, of a cylindrical form, ſolid at the one end, 
and covered at the other with ſhark's Kin, which are 
beaten with their hands inſtead of ſticks. Their 
Kill extends to tuning of two drums of different 
notes into concord, and their flutes likewiſe they 
can bring into uniſon. Their ſongs are generally 
extempore and in rhyme, Mr. Banks met with 
a party of travelling muſicians, who exactly reſem- 
bled the ancient minſtrels in their employments, and 
manner of paſling from place to place. 

They are a warlike people, and are capable of 
aſſembling e large fleet, no leſs than one hundred 
and fifty-nine great double canoes, from fifty to 
ninety feet long, being ſeen collected together, with 
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ſeventy ſmall ones drawn up without the ranks, like | 


frigates to line of battle ſhips. 
Diftiuctions in fociety ſubſiſt here, and are main- 


tained witha rigid exactneſo, the natives being divided 
into the inferior, middle, and {uperior ravks. The 


lower claſ+ are called Towtows, and never intermarry 
with a ſuperior order. Here a child ſucceeds to his 


father's titles and authority as ſoon as he is born. 


The iſland feems to be governed by a king, to 


whom all ranks yield a ready obedience, although 


he retains no army to enable him to enforce it. 
So far as their religion is known, it appears to con- 
Fiſt in wild and extravagant notions concerning a ſu- 


premc being, a number of ſubordipate divinitics, the 


origin of the world, and firſt formation of mankind; 
but they have no conception of future punith3:ents. 


Their prieſts are a diſtinct order in the ſtate, and 
have a peculiar and facred language, in which their 


religious traditions are preſcrved. They are reſpected, 


| although the doctrines they inculcate are not ſuited | 


to work upon the fears of the people. 

A ſatisfactory cbſervaition of the tranſit of Venus 
having been taken, lieutenant Cook failed from 
O-Taheite, on the 13th of July 1769: he next vilit- 
ed a cluſter of iſlands, at a ſmall diſtance, to which 
he gave the general nam- of © Society Iflands;” and 
then proceeded to New Zecland, an extenſive 
country, which had been diſcovered and named by 
Taſman, a Dutch navigator, in 1642, but little was 
known of it by the account which he gave to the 
world. It was indeed generally ſuppoſed to be part 
of a ſouthern continent, until Mr. Cook traced the 
whole coaſt with indefatigable labour, and found 


the country to conſiſt of two large iſlands, divided 


from each other by a ſtrait about five leagues over. 
They are ſituated between the latitude of 34 deg. 
22 min. and 47 deg. 25 min. ſouth, and between the 

 lon- 
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longitude of 166 deg. and 180 deg. eaſt, The 
ſtrait or paſſage which divides this country into two 
lands, is now called Cook's Strait. No country 
| abounds ſo much with trees and plants unknown to 
the naturaliſts of Europe as New Zeeland. The 
fize, growth, and durability of the timber here, 
render it fit for any kind of building. The moſt 
curious plant which has been diſcovered in the South 
Sea iſlands, and indeed the only one any way ap- 
plicable to commercial purpoſes, is a plant, peculiar 
to this country, the fibres of which are uſcd by the 
natives for the ſame purpoies to which we apply 
flax and hemp: with this they manufacture their 
garments, which conſiſt of one entire piece, very 
neatly wrought ; they likewiſe make their ſtring, 
lines, and cordage, for every purpole, of the ſame 
materials. Thele are much ſtronger than any thing 
we can make with hemp. Attempts have been made 
to grow this plant in England, but either from the 
climate or the ſoil it has been found to degenerate. 
By a certain preparation known to the natives, they 
draw long flender fibres which ſhine like ſiik, and 
are as white as ſnow. Some of the finer kind has 
been prepared in England, which has almoſt equal- 
led ſilk in luſtre. 
There is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the 3 weltern 
part of the ſouthern iſland contains iron ore, and 
perhaps ſeveral other metallic bodies. 
The natives are a bold, fierce, and robuſt race 
of men. They are now well known to eat human 
fleſh, which fully eſtabliſhes the fact, which till very 
lately had been much doubted, that a race of can- 
nibals does exiſt, The natural irritability of theſe 
people has conſtantly produced miſunderſtandings 
between them and their European viſitants, which 
have proved fatal to the latter. Circumciſion is 


9 both here and at O-Tahcite, The wo- 
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men are employed in the moſt laborious drudgery, 
and are much more reſerved and delicate in their 
conduct reſpecting men, than the tropical iſlanders. 


The language of this country bears ſuch an affi- 


nity to that of O-Taheite, that a native of the lat- 
ter, who was on board the Endeavour, could con- 
verſe with the New Zcelanders with great readi- 
neſs. 

Lieutenant Cook quitted the coaſt of New 


Zeeland on the gilt of March 1770, with a 


deſign to explore the eaſtern coaſt of New Hol- 
land, an Immeole tract of country then very little 
known. The ſouth-eaſt point, extending nearly to 


the 44th degree of latitude, was called by the 


Dutch diſcoverer Van Diemen's Land. It was about 
the 38th degree of latitude that Lieutenant Cook 
fell in with the coaſt on the 19th of April; 


the point of land which then preſented itfelf he 


called Cape Howe. He proceeded northwardiy 
along the eaſtern fide of the country, and in ſome- 
thing more than four months explored it quite to 


1ts molt northern point, and thereby aſcertained 


what before was doubtful, that New Holland 


and New Guinea were two ſeparate iſlands, or dit- 
ferent parts of the ſame. Mr, Cook found the two 


countries to be divided by a narrow ſea, about five 


leagues broad, which he called Endeavour Strait. 

York Cape is the moſt northern promontory of 
the country, lying in 19 deg. 37 min. ſouth latitude, 
142 deg. eaſt longitude. 

New "Holland, the eaſtern ſide of which lieute- 
nant Cook called New South Wales, 1s of a larger 
extent than any country in the known world that 
does not bear the name of a continent. The 


length of coaſt which the Endeavour traverſed, re- 


duced to a ſtraight line, is no leſs than 27 deg. of 
Jatitude, amounting to ncar two thouſand he 
jo that che ſGuars {urf:ce of the country muſt be 
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much more than equal to all Europe. In this na- 
vigation they ſailed no leſs than three hundred and 
ſixty leagues, without once having a man out of the 
chains heaving the lead, even for a minute, 
which perhaps never happened to any other veſſel. 
On the toth of June, they narrowly eſcaped ſhip- 
wreck, having ſuddenly ſtruck againſt a rock of 
coral. The preſervation of the ſhip and all on 
board was owing to a point of the rock having 
been broken off, and ſtriking faſt in her fide, Which 
prevented the water from ruſhing in at the leak to 
that degree as to ſink the veſſel. 

This extenſive country appears to be thinly inha- 
bired, Neither ſex have any conſcious ſenſe of in- 
decency in diſcovering the whole body. Here they 
perforate the cartilage that divides the noſtrils from 
each other, through which they thruſt a bone 
which is as thick as a man's finger, and between 
five and ſix inches long; it reaches quite acroſs the 
face, and ſo effectually ſtops up both the noſtrils, 
that they are forced to keep their mouths wide open 
for breath, and ſnuffle fo when they attempt to 
ſpeak, that they are ſcarcely intelligible even to 
each other. The ſeamen, with ſome humour, called 
it their ſprit - ſail yard. Their total ignorance of 
every method to procure the comforts of life, botn 
from the cultivation of the ground, and furniſhing 
materials for cloathing and fiſhing, place them among 
the loweſt of the human ſpecies. 

Lieutenant Cook, quitting the coaſt of Neu 
Holland, touched on the oppoſite ſhore of New 
Guinea, but the ferocity of the Indians whom they 
ſaw there, prevented all attempts to open an inter- 
courſe, ſo that he proceeded to the little iſland of 
Savu, and from thence to Batavia, where the ſhip 
, was refitted. Here Mr. Cook continued from the 
"9th of October to the 26th of December 1570, 
when he proceeded on his voyage, and arrived at 

Hf 
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the Cape of Good Hope on the 15th of March 
1771. He afterward touched at St. Helena, and 


came to an anchor in the Downs on the Iith of 
June: 


SK CT. V. 


Captain Cook's s ſecond Voyageround the World; performed 
in the Reſolution, and accompanied by the Adventure floop. 


SOON after the return of the Endeavour, a 


voyage to determine with preciſion, whether a 


ſouthern continent did exiſt, was refolved upon, 


under the ſame royal auſpice which had given birth 


to the former expeditions. Two. veſſels, the Reſo- 
lution and Adventure, were fitted out as King's 


ſhips for that purpoſe : the conduct of the expedi- 
tion was committed to Captain James Cook, who 
had the Reſolution for his ſhip ; captain Furneaux, 
who had already failed round the world with cap- 
tain Wallis as his firſt lieutenant, had the command 
of the Adventure: Dr. John Reinhold Forſter, and 


his fon Mr. George Forſter, were appointed to em- 


bark in this expedition, to collect, deſcribe, and 


draw the objects of natural hiſtory which ſhould _ 


Preſent themſelves; Mr. Wales was appointed, by 
the board of longitude, aſtronomer on board the 
Reſolution, and Mr. William Bayley on board the 
Adventure: alſo Mr, William Hodges, a very 
{kilful landſcape painter, embarked, his department 


was to take drawings of perſons and proſpects that 


were curious and important. 

On the 13th of July 1772, the two floops ſailed 
on their voyage round tie world, than waich none 
was ever more productive of valuable information, 


or more beneficial to the advancement of ſcience; 


they anchored in Table Bay, at the Cape ef Good 
Hope, on the 3oth of O*tober following. 
Captain Cook again failed on the 22d of 


November, directing his courſe due ſouth, and in 
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latitude 50 deg. ſouth. Io”: itude 14 deg. eaſt, ſaw 
the firſt ice, after winch ic becanc vs ry frequent; 
and on the 14th of De der, their route Was 
ſtopped by an immenſe ficht of low ice, in latituot 
54 deg. 50 min. Mer. Forſter pp fs that a large 
cubical inaſs of ice which ch. y paſſed, and Which 
was about two tacuſand trer 1 85 rour hundred 
feet broad, and at leaſt as high again as the top- 
gallant-maſt-head, or two hundred teet, contained 
no leſs than one thouſand (ix hundred millions 
cubic feet of ice, reckoning the quantity below 
the ſurface of the water to be nine parts of ten to 
that above it. During their whole ſummer con- 
tinuance in the frigid zone, they had no thaw, for 
the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer k-pr g g 
ne rally below the freezing point. A quantity "of 
ice was taken on board, which yizlded freſh water 
perfectly ſweet and well-taſted, Hereby it ap- 
peared that nature forms great maſſas of ice in the 
midſt of the wide ocean, that are deſtitute of any 
ſaline particles, but have all the uſ-ful and ſalubrious 
qualitics of the pure element. By means of this 
unexpected ſupply of water, captain Cook was ena- 
bled to continue his VOY age to the {ut ward, with- 
out making for land, much longer thin he otherwile 
could have done. ? 
Purſuing a ſouth-eaſt courle, on the 16th of 
January, 1773, they croſſed the antarctic circle in 
longitude 39 deg. 35 min. eat, which, until char 
time, had been 1mpe) vious to all navigators. 
On the 8th of February the BR. ſolution loft 
fight of the Adventure, and the two loops con 
tinued ſeparated for the remainder of the eruil-, 
but afterward rejoined on the coaſt of New Zccland, 
and ſailed together to O-Taheite, and other iflan es 
within the tropics. In coming round the fine 
coaſt, at the entrance of Cock's ſtraits, they aga n 
8 Nun ſeparated, 
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ſeparated, and never more joined during the voyage. 
Captain Furneaux, having untortuna: ly loſt two 
midſhipmen and eight ſailors, who, going up a 
creek in the cutter, were cut off by the New Zcee- 
landers in December 1773, determined to proceed 
N to England, and reached Spithead in 
July 1774. 

To return to the Reſolution. Captain Cook con- 
tinued his courle to the eaſtward. The Reſolution 
being then in 58 deg. ſouth latitude, a beautiful 

hœnomenon was obſerved in the heavens. It 
conſiſted of long columns of a clear white light 
ſhooting up from the horizon to the caſt ward, 
almoſt to the zenith, and n gradually over 
the whole ſouthern part of the ſæy. Theſe columns 


were ſometimes bent ide ways at their upper extre- 


mity; and though in moſt re ſpects ſimilar to the 


northern lights, « eurora borealis, of our hemiſphere, 
yet differed from them in being always of a 


whitiſh colour, whereas ours aſſume various tints, 
eſpecially thoſc of a fiery and a purple hue. The 
ſtars were ſometimes hid by, and ſymcrimes faintiy 


ſeen through the ſubſtance of theſe ſouthern lights, 


aurora auftralis, which, till then, had clcaped the 
notice of voyagers. 

Captain Cook proceeded nearly to the Goth deg. 
of latitude; and when he came to the 150th deg. 
_of longitude, he made for the coaſt of New Foo. 
land, arriving on its ſouthern boundary the 11th 
day of May, 1773, without having ſeen any land 


from the ume that he quiited the Cape of Good 
Hope, although he had ſearched for Cape Circum- 


ciſion, which had been laid down by Bouvette, and 


for ocher lands deſcribed by later French voyagers. 


In this courſe he had been one hundred and ſeven— 
teen days at fea, and had failed three thouſand ſix 
hundred and ſixty leagues. The captain put again 
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to ſea with great expedition, being now joined b 


his conſort the Adventure. They explored the 


S south. Sea from 40 to 50 deg. of ſouth latitude, and 


from 180 deg. to 130 welt longitude: then pro- 


ceeding northward, without falling in with any 
land, until he arrived at a group of low iſlands 
which he had diſcovered on his former voyage, to 


moſt of which he had then given mames : he then 
proceeded ro O-Taheite, and afterward touched 
at Huaheine, one of the Society iſlands, and which 


bad been viſited on the former voyage. Still 
bent on diſcovery, he then went in ſearch of ſome 


iſlands laid down by Taſman; the principal of 
which he had called Middleberg, Amſterdam, and 


Rotterdam. Captain Cook falling in with them found 


the cluſter to amount to more than twenty, which, 
with a number of ſand- banks, and breakers, com- 
pole a group containing about 3 deg. of latitude, 


and 2 of longitude. Our navigator gave to theſe 


ſmall diſtricts the general name of Friendly Iflands,” 


on account of the firm alliance and friendſhip which 
appeared to ſubſiſt among the inhabitants, and from 
their courteous behaviour to ſtrangers. Amſterdam, 


the largeſt of theſe iſlands, lies in latitude 21 deg. 


11 min. . ſouth, longitude 175 deg. weſt. It extends 
about twenty-one miles from eaſt to weſt, and about 
thirteen from north to ſouth, 


Theſe ſpots are well peopled by a race of In- 


dians, who cultivate the earth with great attention. 
The ifland of Amſlerdam is interſected by ſtraight and 


pleaſant roads, with fruit- trees on each fide, which 


provide ſhade from the {corching heat of the fun, 
— Nature,“ ſays captain Cook, “ aiſiſted by a little 


art, no where appeared in more ſplendor than on 


theſe iſlands.” It was ſuppoſed that all the land 


here is private property, and that the common peo- 
| nn 2 ple 
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ple are ſervants or ſlaves to the gentry, Here is the 
pepper tree or ava ava, of which they make an in- 
toxicating liquor. This practice they have in com- 
mon with the Society Iſlands. 

They make the ſame kind of cloth and of the 
fame materials as at O-Tahkcite ; though they have 
not ſuch a variety, nor do they make any fo fine; 
but as they have a method of glazing theirs, it is 


more durable, and will reſiſt the rain for ſome time, 


which the other cloth will not. 


The women in general appeared to be modeſt, 


and turned with. diſguſt from the indecent beha- 
viour of ungovernable ſeamen: there were not, 
however, wanting ſome who appeared to be of eaſy 
virtue, and invited their lovers with Jaſcivious 


geſtures. Their language bears great affinity to 


rhat of the Society Iſlands and O- Taheite. Cap- 
tain Cook, as foon as the ſeaſon approached, which 


was favourable to his ſouthern reſearches, quitted 
the tropical regions, and arrived at New Zceland on 


the 2d day of November 1773, where he changed 
his fair-weather rigging, for ſuch as might reſiſt 
the ſtorms and rigours of more inhoſpitable cli- 


mates, In entering that harbour of New Zeeland, 
which he had called Queen Charlotte's Sound, he ; 


finally parted company with the Adventure; ſo that 
he was once more to navigate in“ thrilling re- 
gions of thick-ribbed ice,“ ſingly and unaſſiſted. 


In this ſituation he not only poſſeſſed ſuch a 


degree of fortitude as made him enter on 
bis dangerous career without diſmay, but, by hu- 
manely "and judiciouſly blending kindneſs with 
authority, his crew had become attached to him, even 


to a degree of enthuſiaſtic veneration : not a man 


appeared dejected, or eonſidered the dangers as 
increaſed from being alone; all were as ready to 
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proceed to the ſouth, or wherever their commander 
might think proper to lead them, as if the Adven- 
ture, or even more ſhips, had been in their com- 
dany. 
On the 6th of December 1773, the Reſo- 
lution was in 51 deg. 33 min. ſouth -latitude, and 
180 deg. longitude; conlequently juſt at the point 
of the entipodes of London. They were the firſt 
Europeans, and moſt probably the firſt human 
beings who had reached that point, and they are very 
likely to be the laſt. A vulgar notion prevails, that Sir 
Francis Drake vilited the antipodes of London, 
which the legend expreſſes, by having paſſed under 
the middle arch of London bridge; but nothing 
can be more groſs than this miſtake, as his track 
lay in the high northern latitudes. Indeed he did 
| Paſs the periæci, or the point of 180 deg, longitude, 
on the ſame parallel of north latitude with Lon- 
don, near the peninſula of Kamptſchatka. | 
It was not until captain Cook had reached the 
62d deg. 10 min, of ſouth latitude, that ice was 
feen, which is 11 deg. and a half more to the ſouth- 
ward than the firſt ice ſeen the preceding year in 
the Atlantic Ocean. Captain Cook concludes there 


can be no land to the ſouthward under the meridian 


of New Zecland, but what muſt he very far to the 
ſouth, from the great ſwell which came from the 
ſouth-weſt, whenever a ſtrong gale blew from the 
north-weſt, In 66 deg. ſouth, 159 deg. welt, 
their further courſe to the ſouthward was ob- 
ſtructed by the ice, among which they were in a 
manner embayed, which obliged them to tack to 
the northward, and ſoon after they got clear of al! 
the looſe ice, but not without receiving ſeveral hard 
knocks from the larger pieces. The weather re- 
mained foggy, and ſeveral ice-iſlands lay in their 
way, one of which they were ncar falling aboard 
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of ; and if that had happened, not one would have 
ſurvived to relate the circumſtance : the Reſolution 
Paſſed within her own leugth to windward of this 
huge mals, ſo that every one on board was in the 


moſt dreadful ſuſpence for a few minutes. Afﬀter- : 


ward they croſſed the antarctic circle a ſecond time, 


in longitude 147 deg. 46 min, weſt, when ſoon 
after vaſt iſlands of ice were ſeen, ſome of which 
were between two and three hundred feet in height, 


and between two and three miles in circuit, with 
perpendicular cliffs or ſides, aſtoniſhing to behold. 


Moſt of their winged companions had now left 


them, except tome grey albatroſſes and antarctic pe- 
terels. From theſe birds keeping among the ice, 
captain Cook ſuppoſes that in this direction there is 


land to the ſouthward. December 22 they had 
penetrated to 67 deg. 31 min. being the higheſt 


ſouthern latitude they had reached, longitude 142 


dez. 54 min, weſt. During their ſtay in the frigid 


zone, they had ſcarce any night; ſo that within a 


few minutes of midnight the light of the ſun was 
ſufficient to write or read by, The ſun's ſtay 


below the horizon was ſo very ſhort at this time, 
that a very ſtrong twilight continued all the time 
of nis diſappearing, 

Oa the 15th of January 1774, they were 
overtaken with a ſtorm; and at nine o' clock at 


night a huge mountainous wave ſtruck the ſhip 


upon the beam, and filled the deck with a deluge 
Of water; which: making its way into the cabin, 


extinguiſhed the lights: the gentlemen who were 
ſitting there, were, for ſome time, in ſuſpence, 


whether they were not entirely overwhelmed, and 
ſinking into the vaſt abyis. The ſituation of theſe 
adventurous navigators now became extremely diſ- 
agreeable, not only from the dreary proſpects 
around them, Old Occan aſſuming a furious aſpect, 
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as if incenſed at the preſumption of a few intruding 
mortals, but as all cheir freſy provifions were ex- 
| pended, and ſalt meat became their only diet. 


Mr. Forſter ſpeaks very feclingly of their fituation, 


We rather vegetated than lived,” ſays he ; © we 


withered, and became indifferent to al} that ani— 
mates the ſoul at other times; we ſacrificed our 
health, our feelings, our enjoyments, to the honour. 
of purſving a tract unattempted before *.“ But 
notwithſtanding theſe hardſhips, captain Cook's 
reſolves were not to be ſhaken; and on the 26th of 
January, he, for the third time, croſſed the an— 
tarctic circle, being then in 109 deg, 31 min. weſt 
longitude; and, as they had then the ſtrongeſt ſun- 
| ſhine that they had ever felt in the frigid zone, they 
began to flatter themſclves with penetrating as far 
toward the ſauth pole, as other navigators had 
done toward the north pole; but the very next day 
diſappointed ſuch expectations, for a ſolid ice-field 
of immenſe extent, reaching both to the eaſt and 
welt, appeared, and obſtructed all farther progrets 
ſouthward. They were then in the latitude of 
71 deg. 10 min, fouth, conſcquently within leſs 
than 19 deg. of the pole; their longitude 106 deg. 
54 min, welt, — The year before, on the 17th 
of January, captain Cook was within 22 deg. 45 
min. latitude of the ſouth pole, in longitude 39 deg. 
35 min. ealt, and was now more than 3 deg. nearer 
on the oppoſite ſide of the globe. Some penguins 
were heard even here, but none ſeen. 
Thus ended the attempts to penetrate toward the 
ſouth pole, the reſult of which is, that either the 
ice extends quite to the pole, or elſe joins ſome _ 
land to which it hath been fixed from the earlieſt 
times. To determine whether it is land or ice that 


* Voyage Vol. I. p. 542. 
encircles 
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encireles the pole, is beyond the power of human 

exertion, and has no tendency to gratify any rational 
curiofity, ; 

| Returning from theſe regions of dreary de ſola- 
tion, captain Cook ſailed due north until he arrived 
at the 36th deg, of ſouth latitude, when ſhaping 
his courſe weſtward he fell in with Eaſter iland, 

latitude 27 deg. 4 min. fouth, longitude 109 deg, 

46 min. weſt, having been out of ſight of land one 
hundred and four days. This ſpot is ſaid to have 
been firſt viſited by captain Davis, an Engliſnman, 
who called it Davis's Land; Roggewen, a Dutchman, 
touched here in 1722, and gave it the name of 


Eaſter Iſland. It is about four leagues over from 


north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and its greateſt width is 
about two leagues, The country is barren and 
rocky ; the natives, who are not numerous, draw 


à wretched ſubſiſtence from the earth, and che fiſh. 
which they catch on the coaſt. Mr. Forſter is of 
opinion that the iſland was at firſt produced by a 
volcano, and that it has been recently brought to 
its preſent deſolate ſtate by an erruption. The molt 


remarkable curioſity belonging to this iſland is, a 


number of Coloſſian ſtatues, "of which, however, - 


very few remain intirez theſe ſtatues are placed 


only on the ſea coaſt: on the eaſt ſide of the iſtand 


were ſeen the ruins of three platforms of ſtone- 
work, on each of which had ſtood four of theſe 


large ſtatues, but they were all fallen down from 


two of them, and one from the third: they were 
broken or defaced by the fall; Mr. Wales meaſured 


one which had fallen; it was fifteen feet in length, 


and fix broad over the ſhoulders, Each ſtatue had 
on its head a large cylindric ſtone of a red colour, 


wrought perfectly round. Others were found that 
meaſured near twenty-ſeven feet, and upwards of 


eight feet acroſs the ſhoulders: a ſtill larger 
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one was ſeen ſtanding, the ſhade of which was 
ſufficient to ſhelter all the party, conſiſting of! near 
thirty perſons, from the rays of the ſun, The 
workmanſhip, though rude, was not bad; nor were 
the features of the face ill formed; the ears were 
long, according to the diſtortion faſhionable in the 
country ; and the bodies had hardly any thing of 
a human figure about them. How thete iſlanders, 
wholly vnacquainted with any mechanical power, 
could raiſe ſuch ſtupendous figures, and afterward 
place the large cylindric ſtones upon their heads, 
is truly wonderful: the moſt probable conjecture 
ſeems to be, that the ſtone is factitious, and that 
each figure was gradually erected, by forming a 
temporary platform round it, and raiſing it as the 
work advanced; but they are, at any rate, very 
ſtrong proofs of the ingenuity and perſeverance of 
the iſlanders, in the age when theſe figures were 
made; and indicate that the anceſtors of the preſent 
raceſaw better days than their deſcendants now enjoy. 
The Reſolution then proceeded to the marquelas 
of Mendana, which were firſt diſcovered in 1597 
by a Spaniard; they are five iſlands which occupy . 
one degree of latitude, and near half a degree of 
longitude ; the moſt northern of the cluſter. was 
not ſeen by Mendana, and was firſt diſcovered on 
this voyage in April 1774. Captain Cook gave it 
the name of Hood Iſland; it lies in latitude o deg. 
26 min. ſouth, longitude 139 deg. 13 min. welt. 
The other four iſlands are named La Magdalena, 
St. Pedro, La Dominica, and Santa Chriſtina : the 
whole population of this group was calculated ar 
fifty thouſand perſons. 
Captain Cook proceeded a ſecond time to O- Ta 
| heitee “, then to the Society Iſlands. Having re- 


* M. de Bougainville calls this iNand Taite. Mr. Forſter ſays, the 
O, which is added to its name by the Engliſa voyagers, is uſcd by the na- 
tives in the fignification that we uſe the articles A or the, on which ac- 
count he always writes it O-Taheitee; which method we have followed. 
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freſhed his crew at theſe ſeveral places, he ſailed in 


fearch of land which had been ſeen by that great 


navizator Quiros, 1606, and to which he had given 
the name of Tierra del Eſperitu Santo. From the 
time when they were firſt ſeen, until captain Cook's 
voyage 1n the Endeavour, this iſland had been ſup- 


paſed to be part of the ſouthern continent, called | 


likewiſe Terra Auſtralis incognita; our navigator, 
by ſatiing round New Zreland, and along the 


eaſtern coaſt of New Holland, was fully ſatisfied 


that this land was quite detichied from either of 


thoſe countries; he therefore now reſolved to ex- 


pure it accurately, M. de Bougainville had viſited 
the northern parts in 1768, which he found to conſiſt 
of ma..y iſlands: theſe he called the Archipelago 


of the Great Cyclades. Captain Cook did much 
more than either of his predeceſſors; for, beſides 


aſcertaining the extent and ſituation of theſe iſlands, 
he diſcovered ſeveral in the group, which were 
before unknown; he explored the whole cluſter, 
and, thinking himſelf thereby entitled to affix to 
them a general appellation, he named them the New 


Heb ides. They are fituated between the latitudes 
of 14 deg. 29 min. and 20 deg. 4 min. fouth, and 


between 160 deg. 41 min. and 170 deg. 21 min. 
eaſt long tude; and extend one hundred and twenty- 


five leagues in the direction of north-north-welt 


and ſouth- ſouth-eaſt. The New Hebrides conſiſt 
of the following iſlands; ſome of which have re- 
ceived names from the different European navi- 
gators, others retain the names which they bear 
among the natives, viz. Tierra del Eſperitu Santo, 
Mallicollo, St. Bartholomew, Iſie of Lepers, Au- 
Fora, Whitſuntide, Ambrym, Immer, Apee, Three 
Hills, Sindwich, Montagu, Hinchinbrook, Shep- 
herd, Eorramanga, Irronan, Annatom, and Tanna. 


Oa the latter ifland a volcano was ſeen, about four 


miles to the welt of the ſhip, burning with great 
fury. 
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fury. In the night of the 5th of Auguſt it vomited 
up vaſt quantities of fire an 1 ſmoke, and the flames 
were ſeen to riſc above the hills which lay between 
it and the ſhip. Art every eruption it made a long 
rumbling noiſe like that of thunder, or the blowing 
up of large mines, A heavy ſhower of pain, 
which fell at this time, ſeemed to increale it; and 
the wind blowing from the fame quarter, the air 
was loaded with its aſnes, which tell {5 thick that 


every thing was covered with rhe duſt, It was a 


kind of fine ſand or ftone, ground or burnt to 
powder, and was exceedingly troubleſome to the 
eyes. Mr. Forſter, in his botanical excurſions on 
this iſland, ſhot a pigeon, in the craw of which 
was a wild nutmeg ; and, on thewing it to the na- 
tives, one of them produced three other nutmegs, 
which were wrapped in their mace ; but they could 
not, or at leaſt did Wh point out the tree on which 
they grew. 

The inhabitants of Mallicollo, which iſland lies 
nearly in the centre of the group, diſcovered very 
little curioſity, and held iron, edgetools, nails, and 
beads in no eſtimation: pieces of cloth and mar- 
ble paper were molt prized ; but even they were 
not coveted with that avidity which is common to 
Indians. Captain Cook calls them an ape-like 
nation, and deſeribes them as the moſt ugly, ill- 
proportioned people he ever ſaw; and in every 
reſpec differing from any he had met with in that 
ſea, They are a very dark-coloured and rather 
diminutive race; with long heads, flat faces, and 
monkey countenances, What adds moſt to their 
deformity is, a belt or cord which they wear round 
their wailt, and tie fo tight over the belly, that the 
ſhape of their bodies is not unlike that of an over- 
gtown piſmirc. The men go naked, except a piece 
of cloth or leaf uſed as a wrappet. The bridge of 
their noſe is pierced, and in it they wear a piece of 
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white ſtone, about an inch and an half long. They 


are peculiarly diſtinguiſhed for the fairneſs of their 
dealing, whilſt the Indians of every other country 
are ſtrongly addicted to pu: loin whatever they can 


meet with. 
Captain Cook, having cleared the New Hebrides 


on the 1ſt of September, proceeded to the 
ſouth-weitward 3 and on the 4th fell in with a very 
large iſiend, extending from 19 deg. 37 min. to 
22 deg. 3 30. min. ſouth, and from 163 deg. 37 min. 


to 167 ors; 14 min. eaſt Jongirude. It is about 


eighty- ſeven leagues long, in the direction of north- 


welt and wut eaſt; 595 its breadth is not conſi- 


derable, nor any where exceeds ten leagues. It is 


not more than 10 deg. diſtant from New Holland. 
As captain Cook could not procure from the na- 
tives the Indian name of the whole iſland, he gave 


it the name of New Caledonia. It lies juſt within 


the tropic of Capricorn, and is the leaſt Kindly 


ſoil of any tropical country known in that ſea. 


Two ſmall iſlands were {een at a few leagues diſtance, 


one of which was named the Iſland of Pines, the 
other Botany Iſland, Proceeding thence for New 
Zeeland, an iſland was ſeen, about five leagues in 


circuit, which was uninhabited, and was ſuppoſed 
never to have had a human footſtep upon it until 
that time. Small bits of porous reddiſh lava, 


which ſcemed to be decaying, were found here, and 
indicated that this iſland had been a volcano, It 
lies indlatitude 29 deg. 2 min. ſouth, longitude 168 


deg. 16 min, eaſt. Here were found many trees 


and plants common to New Zeeland, and in parti- 


_ cular the flax plant, It received the name of Nor- 
folk Iſland ; and was diſcovered on the 1oth of 
October 1774. 


Captain Cook once more entered Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound, in New Zeeland, on the 17th of the 
lame month. The Reſolution ſloop had now been 
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out two years and four months, yet her unwearied 
commander could not reſt ſatisfied with the know— 
ledge he had already gained, He was reſolved to 
leave nothing ro be done by a future navigator in 
high ſouthern latitudes, The only parts which now. 
remained unexpluied were, to the ſouth-eaſtward of 
Capc Horn as far as the meridian of the Cape of Good 
Hape! with this intention our great navigator, 
having put his ſhip in a condition to encounter the 
ſouthern latitudes, failed from New Zecland on the 
1oth of November, and proceeded acroſs the 
South-Sca to the eaitward, between the 53d and 
_ 55th deg. of latitude, without diſcovering any land 
until he arrived at Cape Deſeada, on the fouth- 
weſtern extremity of Cape Horn, on the 17th 
of December following. Having ſpent eighteen 
days in thoſe parts, during which time he accu- 
ately explored Staten Iſland, he proceeded alon 
the Atlantic Ocean in the ſame parallel of latitude, 
until he fell in with a dreary, defolate, and barren 
country, in latitude 53 deg. 56 min. ſouth, lopgi- 
tude 39 deg. 24 min. weft, which was ſcen on the 
I4ih of January 177 5s: This land, which wes 
at firſt ſuppoled to be part of a great continent, 
was found, at length, to be an land of ſeventy 
leagues in circuit. It ſeemed to abound with bays. 
and harbours, which the valt quantities of ice ren- 
dered inacceſſible the greateit part of the year, 
This large iſland recrived the name of Southern 
Georgia. Captain Cook landed in a bay on its 
northern fide, which he called Poſſeſnon Bay, from 
having there taken poſſeſſion of the country for the 
king of Great Britain. It is highly probable that 
chi is the ſame land which was ſeen by M. de 
Guyot in June 1756; but the right of poſſeſſing 
ſuch a country is never likely to be conteſted. 
Even the climate of Tierra del Fuego, though 
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lying more to the ſouthward, is mild with reſpe& 


to that of Georgia, the variation in the thermo- 


meter being obſerved to be at leaſt 1o deg. The 
different degrees of cold in the South-Sea and Ar- 
lantic Ocean, under the ſame parallels of latitude, is 
well worthy of remark : when quitting New Zce- 
land, before the ſhip arrived in the latitude of 50 


deg. the mercury in the thermometer felt gradually 
from 60 to 50 deg, and after her atrival in the 
latitude of 55 deg. it was generally between 47 
and 45 deg. once or twice it fell io 43 deg. In 


Southern Georgia the mercury in the thermometer 
was at 35 deg. and a quarter, The different degrees 
of cold in thoſe two ſeas may be farther proved by 
the latitudes in which the firit ice was ſeen: in the 
South Sea it was not met with till the ſhip reached 


58 deg. of latitude; in the Atlantic Ocean it has 


been met with in 53 and 54 degrees, 


Captain Cook proceeded in a ſouth-eaſt direction 


to the 60th deg. of latitude; farther than which he 
did not intend to go, unleſs he obſerved ſome cer. 


tain ſigns of land not far diſtant, Soon after 
the ſhip had tacked to the northward, another 


frozen country roſe to their view. Caprain Cook 


gave the name of Sandwich Land to this diſcovery, 
which may poſſibly be the northern point of a con- 
tinent, as, if there is any land near the ſouth pole, 


it exiends fartheſt northward oppoſite the Atlantic 
and Indian oceans. The riſque that is run in ex- 


ploring a coaſt in theſe unknown and icy ſeas, is ſo 


very great, that it is probable no man will venture 


farther than captain Cook has done; and that the 


lands which may lie farther to the fourth will never 
be explored, 

On the 15th of February 1775, bavicg cleared 
the land, the ſhip bore away to the northward ; 
and on the 224 of March came to ati anchor 
in 
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in Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, which 
they found was only the 21ſt, according to the 
reckoning of the people on ſhore, they having ad- 
vanced a whole day by failing round the world to 
the eaſtward, Captain Cook made the land near 
Plymouth on the 29th of July 1775, having been 
abſent from England three years and eighteen 
days, in which time it is computed the ſhip had run 
over a greater ſpace of ſea than was ever done before 
by any veſſel in one continued voyage. Mr, Forſter 
_ reckons, that, taking all their tacks together, they 
went over more than thrice the circumference of the 
globe. Thus was compleated a voyage which will 
immortalize the conductor of it; hereby he diſpelled 
the illuſion of a terra auſtralis incognita, and fixed 
the bounds of the habitable earth, as well as thoſe 
of the navigable ocean, in the ſouthern hemiſphere. 
But being the ableſt navigator, which perbaps any 
age or country ever produced, is not captain Cook's. 
ultimate praiſe; his humane and judicious attention 
to every means which might poſſibly conduce to 
the healthineſs of his crew, gives him an eminent 
place among the diſtinguiſhed few who are true 
friends to mankind, and his endeavours were ſuc- 
ceſsful to a prodigy. Whith a company of one 
hundred and eighteen men, he performed this long 
voyage with the loſs of only four, and but one of 
theſe died of a diſeaſe. Even in the moſt health- 
ful climate,“ ſays Sir John Pringle, “ and the beſt 
condition of life, an inſtance of fo ſmall a number 
of deaths, among ſo many men, within ſuch a 
ſpace of time, can hardly be produced. From 
whence it plainly appears, that marine diſeaſes are 
not cauſed by any malignity in the ſea air; and a 
voyage round the world may be undertaken with leſs 
danger to health, than a common tour in Kurope®.” 


* Diſcourſe delivered to the Royal Society. 
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The Honourable Captain Plipps's (now Lord Mul- 
grave) Voyage toward the North Pole in the year 1773. 

WHILST captain Cook was employed in the 
voyage which has been the ſubject cf the foregoing 
ſection, about the beginning of February 1773, a 
propoſal for an expedition to try how far navigation 
was practicable toward the north pole, was laid 
before his majeſty by the earl of Sandwich, in con- 
ſequence of an application made to him by the 
royal ſociety. His majeſty was pleaſed to direct 
that a voyage for that purpoſe ſhould be immedi- 
ately undertaken, with every encouragement that 
could countenance ſuch an enterprize, and every 

aſſiſtance that could contribute to its ſucceſs. The 
| honourable captain Phipps was appointed to conduct 
the undertaking ; and the Race Horſe and Carcals 
bombs were fitted out for the expedition; the 
command of the latter was given to captain Lut- 
widge. 

The idea of a pallage to the Eaſt Indies by fail- 
ing northward, was very operative upon navigators 
in the ſixteenth century; the attempts made to diſ- 
cover it, we have ſpoken of in our former volumes; 
and the reader may be referred to each by con- 
ſulting the general index: captain Phipps's voyage 
ſeems to have decided for ever the impracticability 
of this route to the eaſtward. 

They ſailed on the 2d of June 1773 from 
the Nore, and, after paſſing the iſlands of Shetland, 


the firſt land they made was Spitſbergen, in latitude 


77 deg. 59 min. longitude 9 deg. 13 min. eaſt, the 
coaſt of which appeared neither habitable nor ac- 
ceſſible. He afterward proceeded to Moften 
Iſland, in latitude 80 deg, longitude 12 deg. 20 min. 
caſt. This iſland is nearly of a round form, about 
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ewo miles in diameter, with a lagoon in the middle, 
the water of which was frozen over, except at its 
edge. Still farther northward he Seven Iſlands, 
being in 81 deg. 21 min. which very nearly 
bounded their progreſs. The weather was exceed- 
ingly fine, mild, and in general clear. Several ani- 
mals were ſeen, ſuch as reindeer, foxes, and a 
creature ſomewhat larger than a weazel, with ſhort 
ears, a long tail, and white and black ſpots on his 
ſkin. The ducks were ſeen hatching their eggs, and 
many wild geeſe were feeding by the water-ſide. 
So different is the aſpect of nature towards the 
northern and ſouthern pole ! 
When the ſhips had proceeded about ſixteen mi- 
nutes farther north, whilſt chearfulneſs and ſatis- 
faction prevailed, ſuddenly they became faſt wedged 
in the ice, on the 31ſt of July. The N by 
which the ſhips had come in, became cloſed up; 
and a ſtrong current ſet in to the eaſtward, by 
which the ſhips were carried ſtill farther from their 
courſe. The labour of both crews to cut away the 
ice proved ineffectual; their utmoſt efforts, for a 
whole day, could not move the ſhips above three 
hundred yards to the weſtward through the ice, 
whilſt the current had, at the ſame time, driven them 
far to the north-eaſt, This continued to be their ſitu- 
ation during five days, ſo that the ſafety of the 
crews was all that ſeemed poſſible to be effected. 


As it had been foreſeen, that one, or both of the 


ſhips, might be ſacrificed in the courſe of the 


voyage, the boats of each ſhip were contrived, both _ 


in number and ſize, to be fit, on any emergency, to 
tranſport the whole crew. Driven to this extre- 

mity, on the 6th of Auguſt the boats were 
| hoiſted out, and every method taken to render 
them ſecure and comfortable. The next day, 
whilſt the ſeamen were employed in dragging the 
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boats over the ice, the wind jet in from the eaſt. 
ward, and the ſhips were moved above a mile to 
the weſtward ; bur ſtill they were conſiderably ſhort 
of the ſpot where they were firſt einbayed in the 


ice, ſo that their deliverance was very far from 


accompliſhed bur on the gth, another tortunate 
change unexpectedly brought it about. The courſe 
and variation of currents, which ſet in very ſtrong 


towards the pole, is little known ; and the laws by 


which they are governed remain among the ſecrets 
of nature: after a current had run for ſeveral days 

with great rapidity in an eaſtward direction, it ſud- 
denly changed its courſe, and with u leſs force pro- 
ceeded to the weſtward, whereby both the ice and 
the ihips were borne into the open iea, and theſe 
adventurous navigators delivered trom the horrid 


apprehenſions of periſhing by polar cold, which, if 
ſuch favourable circumſtances had not thus ſuddenly 


intervened, appeared but too likely to have been 
realized, as in abandoning their flups they would 
have pur their fatety upon a very PreCarious contin- 


gency. Having now found it utterly impracticable 
to penetrate any farther toward the north pole, they 


mace for the harbour of Smeerenburg, which lies 
on the north-weſt fide of Spitſbergen ; from thence 


they ſhaped their courſe homeward, Wd on the 24th 


ot September arrived fate ac Orf fordnels, having 
been abſent from England one hundred and four- 
teen days. 
In proſecuting this voyage the moſt northern 
point of latitude which they reached was 81 deg. 
36 min. and between the latirudes of 79 deg. 50 
min. and 81 deg. they traverſed 17 dep. Ind a half 
of longituce z being from 2 deg. eaſt to 19 deg. 
30 min. eaſt, throughout which courle a wall of ice 
preſenced RY to the northward, | 
As {von as the egctic Circle was creſſed, they en- 
3 | tered 
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tered the regions of perpetual day, and from that 
time to the 19th of Auguſt, when an appearance 
of duſk was obſerved at Smeerenburg, the ſun was 
always, partially at leaſt, above the horizon. 

On the 24th of Auguſt Jupiter firſt became 
viſible. * The fight of a itar,” ſays captain Phipps, 
«© was now become almoſt as great a phcoeno- 
menon, as the ſun at midnigbt had been two 
months before.” The temperature of the air, in 
latitude 67 deg. 35 min. by Fahrenheit's thermo 
meter, was 48 deg. and a half, on the 20th of 
June; ſuch a wonderful difference in the degree of 
cold is experienced in the ſame latitudes in the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres! It ought, 
however, to be mentioned, that the ſummer proved 
remarkably favourable. , 
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CHAP, IL 


5 A Short View of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Ame- 


rican War, and the Naval Occurrences of that 
Period. 


I E cauſes which excite commotions in Eu- 


rope are ſo multifarious, that a general tran- 


quillity in that quarter of the world ſeldom long 
prevails; and Great Britain, from her conſequence, 
her intereſts, or her attachments, generally be- 


comes either a principal or an auxiliary in every 


quarrel, A new ſcene was now to be opened, and 


the devaſtations of war were to take a new di- 


rection. 


It is ſomewhat kb that wh England 


firſt began to ſend out ſettlers to the American 
continent in the reign of James I. ſuch emigrations 


were ſtrongly oppoſed by many at home; and it was 


predicted that one day ſuch an acceſſion 'of ſtrength 
would be gained in that new world, as would 
enable the colonies to renounce their dependence 
on their parent ſtock* ; but when the Engliſh- 


Americans, after a century and half had elapſed, 


began to count their population by millions, no ap- 
prehenſions were entertained of ſuch an event. So 


ſhort- ſighted is the wiſdom of the politician, that the 


Engliſh miniſtry, in ſettling the terms of peace, 


ſeemed to -ſacrifice every other national intereſt 1n 


order to procure ſecurity to America; but a French 
governor Þ had {ome years before diſcovered the pro- 
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bability of what thoſe moſt intereſted in the revolu- 
tion overlooked. 3 

That commercial ſpirit, which, for many cen- 
turies, had prevailed in this country, ſubſiſted with 
equal energy along the widely-extended coaſt of the 
North American continent. Much trade had been 
carried on between theſe colonies and thoſe of 
Spain in the new world, in which traffic Britiſh 
manufactures were bartered for Spaniſh gold and 
filver, in bullion and in coin. This trade the court 
of Madrid conſidered as contraband, and in all the 
various treaties which had been entered into berween 
the two nations, the adjuſting this matter of con- 
tention had been ſtudiouſly avoided, becauſe the 
notions entertained by the one power were ſo re- 
pugnant to thoſe of the other. Another kind of 
contraband trade was carried on from the American 
ports to the French Weſt-India Iflands, which was 
productive of mutual benefits to the ſertlements. 
Since the general peace took place, the admi- 
niſtration of Great Britain had become {ſo ſcrupu- 
louſly impartial and equitable, that they could 
no longer permit the ſpecie from the ſouthern mines 
being obtained by the northern traders by ſuch 
unauthorized means, that commerce was therefore 
prohibited in 1765, and revenue officers ap- 
pointed to ſeize all veſſels returning from ſuch 
voyages. Theſe proceedings excited great diſcon- 
tents among the coloniſts, and as the ſpecie pro- 
cured by this trade had been tranſmitted to England 
for the manufactures received from thence, reſo- 
lutions were now pretty generally adopted to im- 
port as little of the manufactures of the mother- 
country as poſſible, and to encourage zealouily the 
making all kinds of cloathing in Ameriza. Some 
people were ready to doubt whether the motive 
which the miniſter * avowed for this diſtributive 
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quſtice, was the real one, and were ready to impute 
it to a plan concerted for reſtraining the growing 
conſequence of the colonies z nor were theſe ſuſpi- 


cions weakened by a ſtamp duty being at the ſame 


time impoſed on the Americans, This ſpread a 
general alarm. The right of the Britiſh parliament 
to impoſe internal taxes on America was denied. 
Upon the arrival of the ſtamps, and the officers 
appointed to collect the duties at Boſton, the po- 


pulace aroſe, and committed many acts of lawleſs 
outrage. 


The equity of the impoſition, and the ungovernable 
diſpoſition of the people, particularly in the northern 
colonies, were ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on in both houſes 
of parliament. A conteſt of a very alarming nature 


Vas likely to ariſe; but a general change 1 in the mi- 
niſtry, which took place at that time, diſperſed the 


impending ſtorm, The marquis of Rockingham was 


placed at the head of the treaſury; the duke of Grafton 
was appointed ſecretary of ſtate; Mr. Dowdeſwell 
chancellor of the exchequer, and the Duke of New- 


caſtle lord privy ſeal, Petitions were preſented 


to parliament from the Britiſh manufacturers, mer- 


chants, and many commercial corporations, as well 


as by the agents of the American colonies, praying 
a repeal of the obnoxious {ſtamp act; and after 
much inveſtigation, that incendiary law was done 


away.“ In the ſame ſeſſion an act was paſſed, 


declaratory of the power of the legiſlature of Great 


Britain over her colonies in all caſes whatſoever, 
and without any diſtinction in regard to taxation. 


This was no more than a ſaving of the national 


honour and dignity, whilſt it retracted a meaſure 


which it had before adopted. Nor did this decla. 
ratory act at all check the general tranſport of 


March 18, 1766. 
Joy 
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joy with which the repeal of the ſtamp act was re- 
ceived in America. The effect was exactly what 
had been predicted it would be, by a very able 
defender of the intereſts of America, on his exami- 
nation at the bar of the houſe of commons. © The 
reſolutions of right,” lays he, © will give them very 
little concern, if they are never attempted to be 
carried into practice. The colonies will conſider 
themſelves in the ſame ſituation in that reſpe ct a3 
Ireland, over which Great Britain claims a right of 
taxation, but never exerciſes 1t*.” By eſtimates 
made at this time, it appears, that the colonies 
in North America took from the mother- -country 
yearly, of her produce and manufactures, to the 
amount of three millions ſterling, and that they 
were theo in debt to the merchants of Great Britain 
upwards of four millions. 
On the principle of poſſeſſing a right which was 
Never meant to be cxerciſed, it would have been hap- 
py for the intereſts of both countries, if the connec- 
cion between the mother-country and her colonies had 
for ever continued; but unfortunately the favourite 
ſchemes of power at home tended to introduce, 
and at any rate to enforce, the internal taxation of 
the colonies, Few periods of our hiſtory can ſhew 
fimilar inſtances of the quick ſucceſſian of ne- 
miniſters; and as the men in office were not per— 
manent, ſo the meaſures purſued were contradictory, 
unſyſtematical, and injudicicus. It moſt be ac- 
3 that the preſent age is diſtinguiſhed 
by men of ſolid as well as ſhining abilities: in 
learning, arts, and arms, it is perhaps inferior to 
none; and amidſt the diſſipation and licentious 
giſſoluteneſs, which too generally preyail, a ſtrong 
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mixture of good ſenſe, refinement of ſentiment, 
true taſte, ſagacity to diſcern, and ſpirit to purſue 
ſchemes of general utility, are equally conſpicuous. 
The nation, thus diverſiſied in its manners, ſunk into 
ſenſuality, yet, exceeded by none in Europe in the 
difplay of every polite accompliſhment, furniſhes 
few among thoſe whoſe birth and fortunes entitle 
them to aſpire to the firſt poſts in the kingdom, 
that are qualified for thoſe truſts. Whether 
this has ariſen from negle& in the education of 
. our men of quality, or whether the qualifications 
which fit them for itateſmen, have been neglected 
in compariſon of ſuch as fit them for appearing 
_- at White's and Newmarket, or whether it be 
= owing to the ſtate-policy ſo generally adopted, of 
i giving places, not to perſons who can beſt execute 
11 the buſineſs, but to thoſe who can moſt effectually 

ſupport the miniſter in parliament, whatever be the 

cauſe, the fact is no leſs certain than lamentable. The 

ſet of miniſters, at whoſe head was the marquis of 
| Rockingham, ſoon gave place to another, of whom 

the duke of Grafton was chief “, as preſiding at the 
_ treaſury-board ; the earl of Shelburne became ſecre- 

tary of ſtate, in the place of the duke of Rich- 
mond; lord Camden chancellor, inſtead of the earl 
of Northington Charles Townſhend, eſq; chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, inſtead of Mr. Dowdeſwell. 
In the next ſeſſion of parliament, laws were paſſed 
tor the purpoſe of railing a revenue in the co- 
lonies, by laying duties on the importation of 
glaſs, paper, and ſome other commodities, parti- 
cularly tea, imported there from England; for the 
levying of which, cuſtom-houſes were ellablimed 
in the ports. Theſe meaſures raiſed a general 
ferment all over the continent ; but at Boſton 


wy 
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it particularly broke out into very violent acts of 
oppoſition. All the old colonies entered into non- 
importation agreements ; the new ones, from their in-— 
ability to contend, were obliged to acquieſce. 

On the 4th of September, 1767, the duke of 
Bedford and his friends came into adminiſtration. 
On the 1oth of March, 1768, the firſt parlia- 
ment, in the reign of his preſent majeſty, having con- 
tinued ſeven years, was diſſolved by proclamation, 
and a new one met to chooſe a ſpeaker on the 11th 
of May following. About this time a new eſta- 
bliſhment took place in England, which was, of a 
ſecretary of ſtate for the colonies ; ; and Lord Hillſbo- 
rough firſt filled the poſt. 

Mr. Barnard, governor of Maſſachuſet's Bay, bad 
been for ſome years on ill terms with the aflermbly of 
that province; theſe differences, at length, roſe to 
ſuch a height, that the governor diſfoſved the aſ- 
ſembly, and, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the 
mernbers, refuſed to call another: whereupon ninety- 
fix towns ſent each a delegate ; theſe aflembled at a 
convention held at Fancuel Hall, in Boſton ; but 
diſclaimed all pretenfions to any authoritative or go— 
vernmenta! acts. This allem broke up after it bad 
ſet a week. 

A ſloop belonging to one of the principal mer- 
chants of the town of Boſton, was ſeized by the 
board of cuſtoms, and brought under the guns 
of the Romney man of war. The populace here- 
upon aſſembled in great numbers, inſulted the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoins, pelted them with 
ſtones, and, not content with attacking their per- 
ſons, beſet their houles, and broke their windows. 
What contributed to enflame the people, was an 
imputation, however founded, that this ſciſure of the 
veſſel was a ſtep concerted by the governor, in order 
to ſtir up the populace to an open act of oppoſition 
to legal authority, and, by potleſling g government at 
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home with an idea of the rebellious diſpoſition of the 
province, to procure a body of troops to be ſent for the 
purpoſe of reducing it. Soon after this diſturbance, two 


regiments were ordered from Ireland to ſupport the ci- 


vil government, and ſeveral detachments from different 
parts of the American continent, rendezvouſed at Ha- 
lifax for the ſame purpoſe. The expectation of the 
arrival of theſe troops cauſed the convention to break 
up in the ſudden manner which has been related ; the 
members of that aſſembly being under apprehenſions 
for the conſequences which might ariſe from their 
confederacy. = 


A committee of the whole houſe of commons was 
formed early in the ſecond ſeſſion of parliament, for 


the purpoſe of an enquiry into American affairs; the 


miniſtry, therein, obtained a very great majority, 
and it was now reſolved to uſe coercive meaſures with 
the colonies, 2 . . 
The queſtion whether the American colonies 
ſhould be taxed by Great Britain was ſeen in very 
different lights on the eaſtern and the weſtern extre- 
mities of the Atlantic. In the one country it was 
aſſerted, that nothing could be more reaſonable than 
that Gicat Britain ſhould be in ſome meaſure repaid 
the vait ſums ſhe had expended in removing from the 
Anicrican colonies an enterprizing, inſidious, and 
powerful rival, and enabling them to repoſe in peace 
and ſecurity. = 
In the other country it was contended, that the 
colonies had contributed more than their ſhare for 
the maintenance of the war, and it was plain that 
the mother-country then thought ſo by her parlia- 
ment voting ſeveral ſums at different times, as re- 


imburſements of their extra-expences ®. The Ame 


ricans 


* Dr. Franklin aſſerts, that the colonies raiſe J, paid, and cloathed, for 
five or ſix years, twenty-five thoutand men, belides providing for other 
ſ-rvices, as building forts, equipping guard- ſhips, paying traifports, &c. 
20 vez ment made a reimburtement yeaily o America of two hundred 
; | thou- 
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ricans denied that the object of war was their ſe- 
curity. The diſpute began about the limits of Nova 
Scotia, a queſtion purely Britiſh ; its object ſoon 
was the protection of Britiſh merchants, who carried 
out goods from thence, and traded with the Indians 
on the banks of the Ohio; but theſe principles being 
laid down, the colonies were willing to comply with 
any requiſitions from the crown, made to the ge- 
neral aſſemblies by the reſpective governor, if they 
were within their ability. At the ſame time the plea 
of gratitude, which was loudly urged upon them, 
was not heartily acquieſced in: they contended that 

the firſt ſettlers abandoned their native country, 
and ſubmitted to a voluntary exile, to poſſeſs, amidſt 
inhoſpitable deſerts, that civil and religious liberty 
which was with-held from them at home: they 
| aſſerted, that their ſeveral eſtabliſhments had ad- 
vanced from infancy to a mature ſtate, without de- 
riving aſſiſtance from the parent ſtock ; the legiſla- 
ture of England paying no attention to theſe re- 
fugees, until it was found that a very beneficial in- 
tercourſe might be opened ; whence government was 
led to look on them as a part of its empire, and to 
regulate their commerce by laws; but inftead of 
impoveriſhing the public revenue, by making large 
grants for the ſupport of theſe infant colonics, the 
nation received various articles of commerce on 
very beneficial terms; ſome of which had been 
before procured from other countries, on very diſad- 
vantageous ones: in return for theſe natural pro- 
ductions of America, Great Britain ſent thither her 
_ own manufactures z which employed her poor, en- 
riched ber artificers and nee, increaſed the 


thouſand pounds ſterling, which amounted to about two ffths of their 
expences; and heavy taxes were laid by their provincial aſſemblies on 
eltates, real and perſonal, to diſcharge the debt incurred during the war, 
dee F rank li 8 Political Pieces. 
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national ſtrength, and raiſed the importance of the 


ſtate. The benefits therefore, which the mother- coun- 
try derived from recognizing her American offspring, 
were immediate; not like the colonization of Canada 
by France, where the expences to the ſtate were 
enormous, and the advantages merely in expectancy. 

Many among the American advocates went fo far as to 
charge Great Britain with having acted the part of a 


ſtepinother to her children, by laying them under re- 
ſtraints both in their commerce and occupations, 


which were neither equitable, nor confiſtent with the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution. _ 
The condition of Great Britain, encumbered 5 


a vaſt load of debt; its miniſtry neither ſtable nor 


reſpected, and, from its imbecillity, neceſſitated to be 


profuſe; the rapid manner in which immenſe for- 


tunes were diſſipated, and the deſcendents of noble 


and illuſtrious families, by granting away their an- 
ceſtral poſſeſſions, becoming the venal and implicit 


inſtruments for furthering the deſigns of the mi- 
niſtry; the ſtate thus ſunk in its finances and its 


manners, required new ſources of ſupply; and the 
thriving condition of the American colonies pointed 
them out as the means of ſtrengthening the hands of 


govetnment. Although the miniſter himſelf did 
not ſuppoſe the new impoſts would be productive 
ones, yet as they created a number of new places, 
the appointments to which would gratify his friends 
and dependents, great advantages 'accrued at pre- 


ſent, and the Americans, once accuſtomed to the yoke 


of their lordly European rulers, might gradually be 
brought to contribute largely towards the ſplendor 


and dignity of the King's friends. Theſe conſe- 


quences the Americans were too quick-ſighted not 
to ſee, and ſeeing deprecated. The intereſts of 


Great Britain and America, which had hitherto hap- 
pily coincided, now Sega ſo i to claſh, that 


it 
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it ſeemed almoſt impoſſible for the two countries to 
think alike on the ſame queſtion; and oppoſition, 
by a very natural and unavoidable conſequence, be- 
gat rancour and enmity on both ſides, and thereby, 
every day, widened the breach. The Americans 
were convinced that Great Britain aimed at keeping 
her colonies in a ſtate of perpetual childhood: vain 
effort, unleſs ſhe could have imparted ſterility to the 
ſoil, and to the people ! 

It has been computed, that the colonies of Ame- 
rica double their number of inhabitants in twenty- 
five years *; a degree of fruitfulneſs which was 
never known before. The cauſes of this increaſe 
may be traced in their early marriages, and the eaſe 
with which ſmall portions of Jand are procured, 
ſufficient to ſupport a family by frugal induſtry. 
The commercial intereſts of America, great and 
important as they were, bore no proportion to her 
landed intereſt. The real ſtrength and ſtamen of 
that country were derived from the cultivators of 
the land. It is difficult and dangerous to apply 
narcow - principled politics to ſuch a people; and 
it is a firſt principle in politics, that the genius of the 
people ſhould ever be conſulted in the enacting 
of laws; no leſs ſo ought their local ſituation, 
their preſent condition, and future proſpects. The 
face of the country, where nature every where diſ- 
plays herſelf on a large ſcale, has a tendency to 
im preſs upon the human mind animated ideas, and 
to lead it to form great deſigns. The power of America 
muſt unqueſtionably expand until the country becomes 
' populous, and in an eminent degree conſequential, Its 
Preponderating intereſt, being, as alreadly obſerved, 
founded on the cultivation of the foil, the ambition of 
Kings and the luſt of power, which, for many Centuries, | 


Dr. Franklin's Examination before the Houſe of Commons, 
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have ſerved to light up defolating wars in Europe, 
are not likely to call for human ſacrifices in the 


weſtern hemiſphere ; and as every ſpecies of know- 


ledge has been early cultivated, thc new world may 
foon eclipſe the old in whatever conſtitutes the great- 


neis and permanency of a ſtate. 
Theſe confiderations were not readily admitted in 


England; for as every one felt the weight of taxes 


at home, ſo relief from preſent burdens was gene- 


rally expected from the meaſures which were pur- 
ſuing; they therefore became popular from their 


ſpeciouſneſs; but were in their very nature illuſive 


hopes “. 


* The following ſtatement will ſhew the nature of the trade with 


| America at one view. 


Total amount of the Britiſh ſhips and ſeamen employed i in the trade 
between Great Britain and her colonies on the continent of Ame- 


Tica—Of the value of goods exported from Great Britain to thoſe 
colonies, and of their produce exported to Great Britain and clle- | 


where, as ſtated in the year 1769. 


Colonies. Ships. Scamen. Exports from Exports from 
| Great Britain. the Colonies. 
Hudſon's Bay 4 139 | L. 16,000 | 4+ 294340 
Labrador — a . | | 
American veſſcls120 5 | 5 1 _ 
Newfoundland | I | 3 3 
ie boats) 3 380 | 20,560] 273,400 | 345, 
Canada”. anon -. | 24 408 105,000 | los, 00 
Nova Scotia | 6 72 265500 38,009 
New England 46 552 395,000 | 379,009 
Rode Iſland, Con- Te | 
necticut, PR 3 36 12,000 114,500 
Hampſhire 535 9 
New York | 30 330 £31,009 $26,000 
Pennſylvania — 390 611, 0 | 705, 500 
| 8 5 1 79 ut | 332 | 3,960 865,000 | 1,040,900 
North Carolina 34 | 408 18, 68,3 50 
South Carslina 149 | 1,680 465,000 | 395,665 
Georgia 2 2 240 49,000 74,209 
St. Auguſtine | 2 24 7,000 | 
Penſacola — | 10 120 97,000 64,000 
1,078 | 28,910 | 373705900 | 2,924,106 
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On the 28th of January, 1770, lord North 
was appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the tiea- 
fury, in the room of the duke of Grofion, who re- 
ſigned. 

In conſequence of a petition preſented to the 
houſe of commons by the merchants trading to 
North America*, ſetting forth the great loſſes which 
they ſuſtained, and the fatal effects of the American 
laws which had impoſed duties pon goods exported 
from Great Britain, the r: Oy. brought in a bill 
for repealing ſo much of the Jate act as related to 
the impoſing a duty on paper, painter's colours, and 
olaſs ; the tax upon tea, which was laid on by the 
ſame act, was ſtill continued, evidently for the pur- 
pole ot eſtabliſhing the power of impoſing internal 
taxation in America, The moſt artful and ſpecious 
glotles were put on the tranſaction which it was 
capable of receiving; for whilſt the ſmall duty of 
three pence in the pound weight was laid on, a 
dra back of one ſhilling per pound weight was 
allowed to the Eaſt-India Company, on exporting 
teas to America; fo that they might actually pur- 
chaſe their teas nine-pence a pound cheaper than 
they bad hitherto done. 3 

Whilft theie diſſentions prevailed, a freſh __ 
had ncarly broke out in Europe between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain, occaſioned by the latter ſeizing upon 
Falkland's Iſlands, fitnated near the ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan, to which the Engliſh laid claim as the firſt 
diſcoverers, and bad actually feitled on one cf the 
iſtands, at a convenient harbour which they called 
Port Egmont. The poftefion of this place was 
rendered important from the defign which was 
formed of carrying on a whale fiſhery in the neigh- 
bouring ſeas, Captain Maltby of the Favourite 
ſloop, and captain Farmer in the Swift, each of ſix- 
icen guns, being ſtationed here, were attacked in 


March 3, 1770. 
June, 
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June, 1770, by four Spaniſh frigates, having one 
thouſand fix hundred men on board, under the 
command of Don John Ignecio Madariaga, As 
the force of the Engliſh was quite unequal to that 
of the Spaniards, no farther reſiſtance was made 
than was neceflary to aſcertain the hoſtile intentions 
of the Spaniards; and that they were reſolved to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the ſettlement by force of 
arms, if it was with-held from them, notwithſtanding 
the peace which ſubſiſted between the two Kking- 
doms. The captains Farmer and Maltby were 
permitted to depart with their ſhips, and arrived at 
Portimouth on the 22d of September. 


The ſpirit of the nation was rouſed by this inſult. 
Prefs warrants were immediately iſſued, and fixteen 


men of war put into commiſſion. The manning of 


the navy met with difficulties; the ſailors ſhewed an 
_ unuſual repugnance to the ſervice, which chiefly 
aroſe from the manner in which their intereſts had 
been ſacrificed for the ſake of aggrandizing a few indi- 


viduals in the expedition againſt the Havannah. At the 
time when a war ſeemed inevitable, an accommodation 
{uddenly took place, after three millions had been 
expended in e January 22, 1771, 


prince Maſerano, the Saniſh ambaſlador, ſig ed a 


declaration, diſavowing, in the name of his maſter, 
the violence uſed at Port Egmont, and engaging 
that every thing ſhould be reſtored there preciſely 


to the ſame ſtate which it was in before the 


reduction; but at the ſame time declaring, that 
this reſtoration was not, in any Wiſe, to affect the 


queſtion of the King his maſter having a prior 


right of ſovereignty in theſe iſlands. This decla- 


ration being accepted by the Britiſh court, it was agreed 
that the performance of theſe ſtipulations ſhould be 


conſidered as a ſatisfaction for the injury done to the 
crown of Great Britain, This convention was 
much 
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much ce ſured, as it rendered the right of domi- 
nion in the iſlands problematical, and might juſtify 
Spain in any future attempt which ſhe might make 
to wreſt that ſpot from us. But the king of Spain, 
in making the reſtitution, ſeemed tacitly to allow 
the right of Great Britain; and it ſeems rather to 
be dictated by a tenderneſs of that monarch's ho- 
nour, than to leave room for future contention, that 
the abſolute renunciation of the right on the part 
of Spain was not inſiſted on by Great Britain. 

On the 14th of Auguſt, 1772, the earl of Hillf- 
borough reſigned his offices of lecretary of ſtate for the 
colonies, and firſt lord of trade, and was ſucceeded 
in both by the earl of Dartmouth. At the ſame 
time the former was created an Engliſh earl. 

A petition was preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons by lord Howe in behalf of the captains of 
the navy, praying a ſmall addition to their half-pay, 
It was therein ſtated, that from the reign of queen 
Elizabeth to the year 1715, when they were placed 
upon the preſent eſtabliſhment, the naval captains 
had always been highly rewarded, either by profita- 
ble employments, by particular gratifications, or by 
half- pay, double to what they now receive when out 
of commiſſion. Notwithſtanding the miniſter oppo- 
ſed this petition, yet it appeared to the houſe fo equi- 
table, that it found a ready compliance, rather as 
a matter of juſtice than of favour; it was therefore 
carried by a majority, and two thilliogs a day were 
added to the halt-pay of navy captains. 

On the 22d of June, 17735 his mygelty reviewed 
his fleet at Portſmouth. 

On the 10th day of May, 1 774. died of the ſmall 
pox Louis XV. king of France, in the lixty -fourth 
year of his age, and the fif fty ninth of his reign; 
and was ſuccceded by his grandſon Louis XVI. who 
was then in the 20th year of his age, and was fon to 
the late Dauphin, by the princeis Maria Jotephe, 
daughter to Augultus III. k. ing of Poland, and 
Vor. V. R rr clector 
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eleftcr of Saxony. The preſent king was married 


in the year 1740, to Maria Antonietta of Auſtria, 
daughter to the empreſs queen, and ſiſter to the 


emperor of Germany, The ifland of Corſica, 
which the French had ſubdued in the year 1769, 
at the expence of ten thouſand of their men, and 
z million ſterling, was now made the ſcene of exe- 
cutions and butcheries, which would have diſgraced 


a ſavage people, but were perpetrated without re- 
mor ſt by the molt refined nation in Europe. That 


noble love of liberty that glowrd in the breaſt of the 
Corſicans, and rendered them untameable to the 
yoke of France, now led their conquerors to reſolve 
upon cxterminating a race of men wham they could 


not Convert into flaves. At this time tyranny 
feemed to be making large ſtrides in Europe: great 


part of the kingdom of Poland was forcibly ſeized. 
by the neighbouring powers of Ruſſia, Auſtria, 
and Pruſſia; the latter monarch had likewiſe greatly 
encroached upon the rights of the free city of Dant- 


zick, by levying duties on all veſſels and their car- 
ages paſſing on the Viſtula. The liberties of Sweden 
had been annihilated by the power of the crown, and 


the ſpirit and love of liberty, which had for ſome 


ages honourably diſtinguiſhed a very few nations in 
Europe, ſeemed no longer to exiſt, 


The Americans, all this while, were brooding 
over their real or Imaginary grievances, The duty 


on tea had been, in ſome meature, comphed with; 
but a ſullen diſcontent univerſally prevailed, which 
toon received treſh matter to 1ncreale its violence. 
The adminiſtration of England, in order to 
ſtrengthen their hold on the colouics, determined, 
that the governors of the provinces, and the judges 
of the Ambricas courts, ſhould be paid their ſala- 
Ties by the crown, and not, as they had hitherto been, 
by the provincial aſſemblits where they preſided; 


and theſe ofhicers being removeable at che pleature 
of 
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of the crown; were thereby rendered entirely inde- 
pendent of the people. Some letters which had 
been written by Sir Francis Barnard and Thomas 
Hutchinſon, eſq; the governor and lieutenant- 
governor of Maſſachutet's Bay, to perfons in power 
and office in England, happened to be procur- 
ed by the agent for that colony, who refided in 
London, and were by him tranſmitted to Boſton. 
They contained a very unfavourable repreſentation 
of the ſtate of affairs, the temper and difpofition 
of the people, and the views of their leaders in that 
province, and tended to ſhew, not only the neceſſity 
of the moſt coercive meaſures, but thar even 2 very 
conſiderable change in the conſtitution and ſyſtem 
of government was neceſſary to ſecure the obedi- 
ence of the colony. The receipt of theſe letters 
raiſed the reſentment and indignation of the people 
to the higheſt pitch. The houſe of repreſentatives, 
which was then fitting, came to ſome very violent 
refolutions; a petition and remonſtrance was voted 
by that body to the king, charging their governor 
and his lieutenant with having abuſed their truſts, 
and betrayed the people whom they governed; 
with having given private, partial, and falſe informa- 
tion; declaring them enemies to the colony, and 
praying for juſtice againſt them, and tor their ſpeedy 
removal from their places. 
As if a fatality attended the affairs of America, 
at the very time when theſe inflammatory letters 
were operating there, government at home 
thought proper to make a new regulation reſpecting 


the Eaft-India Company, whereby they permitted 


that body to export their teas on their own account, 
duty free; in conſequence of which, a quantity 
was ſhipped to the ſeveral ports cf America, and 
agents appointed by the company to diſpoſe of the 
cargoes' at the ports to which they were conſigned, 
This innovation was highly diſpleaſing to the Ames 
ricans on various accounts. It threw the trade in 
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thzt commodity into other hands, and thereby de- 
prived the former dealers of their means of ſupport: 


the perſons too, Who were appointed by the com- 


pany conſignees at Boſton, were of the family, and 


neareſt connections of thoſe gentlemen, whoſe let- 


ters had operated fo fatally. On theſe and other 
accounts, the rage of the people now broke through 
all bounds, Tis temper was not peculiar to the 


inhabitants of the town of Boſton, but became ge- 
neral throughout the continent; but it was at this 
port that the molt violent di ſorders were committed. 
Thiee ſhips freighted with tea arrived there in 
December, 1773, "when, as the temper of the peo- 
ple was well krown, all concerned for government, 


or the company, refuted to act. The Eaſt-India 


Company's agents refuſed to take the teas from the 
captains, and to give them a diſcharge; the officers 
of the cuſtoms refuſed the captains a clearance for 


their return, and the governor would not grant 
them a paſſport for the fort, Whilſt every thing 


Was in this ſtate of ſuſpence, a number of armed 


men, under the diſguiſe of Mohawk Indians, boarded 
the ſhips, and threw their cargoes of tea into the 
water, which, having completed, they returned on 
ſhore without committing any violence LO the ciews, 
or damage to the ſhips.* 


As en as lu formation of this tranſaction reached 


England, meſſages were delivered from the king 
to each houſe of parliament, acquainting them with 
the unwarrantable proceedings of the Americans at 
Boitonz in conſequence of which, the miniſter 


brought a bill into the lower houſe to ſhut up the 
port of Boſton, and remove the cuſtom-houſe offi- 


cers to Salem, ſeventeen miles diſtant, until the 
magiſtracy of the town ſhould indemnify the Eaſt- 
India Company for the lols ſuſtained in the deſtruc- 


tion of the tea; and full aſſurances ſhould: be given 


ef future obedience to the laws of trade and reve- 
nue: in Which calc s the foveicign w as e mpowered to 
cauſe 


* Pecember 18th, 1773. 
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cauſe the port again to be opened. This bill paſſed 


into a law, 31ſt of March, 1774. 
The difpoſition to carry matters to extremity with 
America, was now very general throughout the na— 


tion. la the houſe of commons all the preponde- 


rating intereſts were againſt thoſe of America, and 
the omnipotence of parliament had become the fa- 
vourite/ doctrine even of the court, whilit the om- 

nipotence of Great Britain, to enforce the edicts of 
her legiſlation, was univerſally believed, 

This proſcribing bill was immediately followed 
by another, which Totally changed the form of go- 
vernment in the province of Maſſachuſct's Bay. By 


this new law, the people were deprived of the right 


of electing any cf their magiſtrates, every civil 


office being to be filled by the crown, or the King's 


governor, and the mode of trial by jury was abo- 
liſned. A third bill paſſcd in the lame ſeſſion, im- 
powering the governor of any province in Ame 

rica to appoint the place of trial either in the cole- 
nies or Great Britain, for any perſon who, in the 
execution of the laws, or in the ſoppreſſing g of 


riots and tumults, ſhould be indicted for murder; 


the charges on both ſides to be borne out of the 
cuſtoms. At the cloſe of the ſcſſion, another bill 
was brought in to regulate the Province of Quebec, 
by which the mode of trial by jury in civil actions 
was aboliſhed, and the French laws eſtabliſhed ; 


Whilſt the Engliſh laws were retained in eee 


caſts, and the trial by jury continued. A legiſla— 
tive council was thereby appointed by che crown, 


for all the affairs of the province, except taxation; 


and the body of the Roman catholic clergy were 
ſecured 1n their tithes from ail who were of their own 
religion. At the fame time, the limits of che province 
of Canada were extended far beyond What had been 
ſettled as ſuch by the king's proclamation in 1763“. 
ite 


* Tt is remarkable, that by the boundaries which by this act were given 
to Canada, ſcuthward of the St. Lawrence, the Britith court too 'K ron 
Acadia or Neva Scotia theſe territories which it had niaiutained poiongel 
10 
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The rigour exerciſed on the port of Boſton, al- 
though it tended to increaſe the commercial ad- 
vantages of other American ſea ports, yet had no 


tendency to looſen the confederacy which had been 


entered into by the different colonies; private ad- 
vantage weighed nothing againſt the general cauſe 
of all, and the whole continent became yet more 
firmly leagued. As government was now bent on 
ſubduing the ſpirit ef the Americans, a powerful 
naval and military force ſhould have been ſent over 


immediately on the paſſing of the Boſton port- bill, not 


only for the pufpoſe of over-awing the province of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay into ſubmiſſion, but to territy the 
other colonies, and reſtrain them from forming 
confederacies to ſupport the obnoxious colony. 
Such meaſures ſeem to be fo obviouſly ſuggeſted by 
the nature of the caſe, that it 1s hard to account 
for their not being adopted, any otherwiſe than by 
concluding, that the information which the miniſ- 


try received concerning the temper and diſpoſition 


of the Americans in general, was founded on the 
groſſeſt miſtakes, and tended to miſlead in the molt 
 effential points. 

General Gage was now appointed to the govern- 


ment of Maffachuſer s Bay, and to the command in 
chief of the army in North America: the poſts he 


bad formerly held, and his behaviour in them, had 
rendered him popular among the Americans; 

on which account he was thought a fit perſon to 
ſucceed Mr. Hutchinſon. The new governor ar- 
rived at Boſton in May, 1774, and was ſoon followed 
by a body of troops. 


An agreement had been drawn up at Boſton, 
which was called a foiemn league and covenant, 


to that colony againſt the aſſertions of the court of France, and which had 


cauſed much diſſention between the two powers foon after the peace of Aix 


ia Chapelle in 1748. The French claim was now tacitly acknowledged to 
be welt foun Zed, and the Britith to have been groundleſs. How would the 
oppoſers of the Quebec bill in parliament have upbraided the miniſter witk 
this ſacrifice of national honvur—had they adverted to the fact! 
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the ſubſcribers to which bound themſelves in the 
moſt ſolemn manner to ſuſpend all commercial in- 
tercourſe with Great Britain, until the Boſton port- 
bill, and the other offenſive acts of parliament, 

were repealed, and the colony of Maſſachuſet's Bay 
fully reſtored to its chartered rights. The people, 
not only in the New England governments, but in 
the other provinces, entered into this new league 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs. A general congreſs. 
was held at Philadelphia the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1774, deputies to which were choſen by the 
houſes of repreſentatives of each province; the 
ſmaller colonies ſent two, and the larger ones ſeven; 
the whole number of delegates amounted to fifty- 
ore. In this general aſſembly of the ſtates, each 
colony had no more than a ſingle vote, whether its 
depuration was more or leſs numerous. 

Such was the poſture of affairs in America, when 
the parliament of Great Britain, which had now fart 
lix years, was ſuddenly diffolved, and a new one 
met on the goth of November. The land tax 
for 1775 was continued at three ſhillings in the 
pound; and only fixteen thouſand ſeamen were 
required, which were four thouſand leſs than the 
preceding year“. Theſe low eſtabliſhments leemed 


* The following is the ſtate of the national debt from 1739 to 17755 
as calculated by Dr. Price. 
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| Principal | Intereſt 
Amount of the principal and interęſt of the Fo 1. 
Dational debt before the war which be- 46,382, 70 15,903,961 
ee by the war Ol 477784256 551,747 
Amount in 749 immediately aficr the War 78,10 0 500 3265,70 8 
Diminiſned by the peace from 2745 to 1755. 3. 039.641 | 11,590 
Amount at the commencement of the War * 3 
| 9 75,079,205 230545118 
in 1756 - . $ | 
Increaſed by the war dari? rg years 220 67580 2.85.80: 
Amount at the end of the War in 1763 146,582,545 . , ee 
* 2 * 7 a 
Rs by the peace in 12 yeais, } 5 3 
rom 1763 0 1775 - 5. — Bi 
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but ill to agree with the meaſures that were to be 
enforced; but the firſt lord of the admiralty confi- 


dently aſſerted in the houſe of lords, that a very in- 
conſiderable force would reduce the rebellious co- 


lonies to obedience, and quoted a great naval com- 


mander, who died twenty years before *, that had 


aſſured him the Americans were poltroons and cow- 
ards. Before the cloſe of the ſeſſion two thouſand 


more ſea men were voted. 


In the houſe of lords the earl of Chatham moved 


for an addreſs to his majeſty, praying him to recal 
the troops from Boſton. © Ir is not,” ſaid that 
eloquent ſtateſman, © repealing this or that act of 


parliament; it is not cancelling a piece of parch- 


ment, that can reſtore America to your boſom : 
you mull repeal her fears and her reſentments, and 


you may then hope for her love and gratitude. But 


now, inſulted with an armed force poſted at Boſton ; 
irritated with an hoſtile array before her eyes; her 


conceſſions, if you could force them, would be 


ſaſpiciovs and inſecure they will not be the ſound, 
honourable pactions of freemen; they will be the 


dictates of tear, and extortions of force. But it is 
more than evident that you cannot force them, 
principled and united as they are, to your unworthy 
ter ns of ſubmiſſion. It is impoſſible. When your 
lordſhips look at the papers tranſmitted to us from 


America; when you conſider their decency, firm- 


neſs, and v iſdom,ů zou cannot but reſpect their 


cauſe, and win to make it your own, For my ſelf, I. 


mult declare and avow, that in all my reading and 
Oobſcrvation—I have read Thucydides, and have 
ſtudied and admired the maſter-ſtates of the 
worlt—ir has been my favourite ſtudy—yet I 


declare, that for ſolidity of reaſoning, force of ſa- 
gacity, and wiſdem of concluſion, under ſuch a 


* Sir Baer Warren. 1 his aſſertion was carried acroſs the Atlantic, 


and operated powerfully all over the continent in rouſing a martial 
ſpirit, Men may forgive injuries, but they never forgive coptewpte 
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complication of difficult circumſtances, no nation 
or body of men ſtand in preference to the general 
congreſs at Philadelphia. LI truſt that it is obvious 
to your lordſhips, that all attempts to impoſe ſer- 
vitude upon ſuch men, to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm over. 
ſuch a mighty continental nation, muſt be vain, 
muſt be fatal. We ſhall be forced ultimai ely to 


retract. . Let us retract voluntarily, nor wait till 


we muit, I ſay we mult neceſſarily undo theſe 
violent and oppreſſive acts: they muſt be repealed ; 


you will repeal them; I pledge myſelf for it, that 


you will in the end repeal them: I ſtake my repu- 
tation on it: I will conſent to be taken for an ideot 
if they are not repealed. Avoid then this hu- 
miliating, diſgraceful neceſſity. With a dignity be- 
coming your "exalted ſituation, make the firſt ad- 


vances to concord, to peace and happineſs, for that 


15 your true dignity, to act with prudence and with 


Juſtice, That you ſhould firſt concede, is obvious 


from {ound and rational policy. Conceſſion comes 
with better grace and more ſalutary effect from the 
ſuperior power; It reconciles ſuperiority of power 
with the feelings of men, and <ftabliſhes ſolid con- 


fidence on the foundations of affection and gratitude, 


Every motive therefore of juitice and policy, of 
dignity and of prudence, urges you to allay the 


\ ferment in America, by a removal of your troops 


from Boſton—by a repeal of your acts of par- 


liament—and by demonſtration of amicable diſ- 


poſitions toward your colonies. On the other hand, 
Every danger and every hazard ben to deter 


you from perſeverance 1 in your preſent ruinous mea- 


ſures: foreign war hanging over your heads by a 

ſlight and brictle thread; France and Spain watching 
your conduct, and waiting for the maturity of your 
errors. 10 conclude, my lords: If the miniſters 


thus perſevere in miſadviſing and miſleading the 


Vol. V. 8 17 ; king, 
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king, I will not ſay that they eas alienate the af- 
fections of his ſubjects from his crown; but I will 
affirm, that they will make the crown not worth his 
wearing : | will not ſay that the King is betrayed, 
but I will pronounce that the kingdom is undone.” 

Notwithſtanding this warning voice, the new par- 
liament adopted the meaſures of the preceding one. 
A bill paſſed to reſtrain the trade and commerce of 
the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay and New Hamp- 
ſhire, the colonics of Connecticut and Rhode 
Iſland, together with Providence Plantation, in North 
Avetics; co Great Britain, Ireland, as well as the 
Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt. Indies; and to prohibir 
ſuch provinces and colonies from carrying on any 
fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, under cer- 
tain conditions, and for à limited time. It was 
given in evidence, at the bar of the houſe of com- 
mons, that, in the year 1764, the four provinces of 
New England employed forty-five thouſand eight 
hundred and eighty tons of ſhipping, and fix thou- 


fand ſeamen, in their ſeveral fiſheries, the produce 


of which amounted that year to three hundred and 
Twenty-two thouſand two hundred and twenty pounds 
ſterling, the net proceeds of which were tranſmitted 

to Great Britain. Since Which time theſe fiſheries 
had greatly increaſed. 
Before the cloſe of the ſcion lord North pro- 
oſed a concihatory meaſure with America, by 
which the governor, council, and afiembly, of 
any province or colony, making provition accord- 
Ing to their abilities for the common defence, diſpo- 
ſable by parliament, and for the ſupport of the civil 
government and adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch 
province, if ſuch contribution be approved of by his 
majeſty in parliament, then that Great Britain ſhould 
for beat, in reſpect of ſuch colony, to levy any duties or 
taxes, {uchonly ExcePted as ſhould be expedient for the 
regu⸗ 
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regulation of commerce, and the net produce of 
ſuch to be carried to the account of the province 
ſo acting. This bill paſſed into a law, but was re- 
ceived with diſguſt in America. Mr. Burke after- 
ward introduced into the houſe of commons ſome 
conciliatory propoſitions with reſpect to the colo- 
_ nies, but they were thrown out by a majority of two 
hundred and ſeventy to ſeventy-cight. 
The firſt open act of hoſtility was occaſioned by 
governor Gage ſending a detachment of grenadiers 
and light infantry, amounting to about nine hun- 


dired men, under the command of lieutenant- 


colonel Smith and major Pitcairn of the marines, 
to deſtroy ſome military ſtores, which the provin- 
cials had collected at Concord; where alſo the 
aſſembly for the province mer. T he firſt bruſh was at 
Lexington: the provincial militia, being haſtily drawn 
together, obliged the regulars to retire, and the 
Whole detachment would have been either killed or 
made priſoners, if a ſtrong body of forces under 
the command of lord Percy, with two pieces of 
cannon, had not been ſent forward from Boſton, to 
ſupport that of colonel Smith, the governor being 
apprehenſive that the enterprize on which it had 
been ſent would bring on an action. Theſe freſh 
troops, and particularly the cannon, enabled the har- 
raſſed remains of the firſt body to regain the town 
of Boſton, after marching thirty-five miles the day 
of the ack; which began at five o'clock in the 
morning *. The whole province now took the 
alarm, and the militia were aſſembled in arms to the 
amount of twenty thoufand men, the chief com- 
mand of which was entruſted to general Putnam: 
theſe ſurrounded the town of Boſton. The ardour 
ſpread throughout the whole continent; every one 


* April 19, 177 5. e 
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fled to arms, and even the appearance of modera- 


tion was thrown aſide, Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, two important fortreſſes ſituated on the 
lakes, and commanding the paſſes between the 
Pritiſh colonies and Canada, were ſurpriſed and 
taken by the Americans: they likewiſe took two 
veſſels on lake Champlain, by which they became 
maſters there. 

In the month of May, the generals Howe, Bur- 
goync, and Clinton, arrived at Button from Eng and 


with a conſiderable number of marines and draughts 


from other regiments, The force at Boſton before 


their arrival amounted to about four thouſand men. 


The e er had now ſurrounded the town 
two months, during which time both ſides had 
remained inactive. On the 17th of June, a 
party ef militia being lent to occupy an eminence 

called Bunker's-hill, lying within the neck of land 


hich joins Charles-town to the main land, the 


town of Boiton being ſituared on the other Nic de of 


Charles's river at, a imall diſtance, this poſt they 


poſſeſſed themſelves of in the night, and before the 


return of day had made great advances in fortifying 
it. A conſiderable body "of troops embarked under. 
the command of major general Howe and brigadier 


general Pigot, to drive the Provincials from this em1- 


nence, Two thouſand men were employed on this 


ſervice. The Americans, who defended the newly- 
raiſed works, received their aſſailants with a cool 


and determined bravery, They had the conduct to 
reſerve their fire until the king's troops approached 


almoſt to their fortification, when their ſmall arms did 
terrible execution. In the midſt of this deſperate 


conflict Charles-town became on fire in ſeveral parts, 
and the whole place, in which were four hundred 


houſes, was conſumed, In this attack the regulars 


were twice diſcomfited ; bur being led on by officers 
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to whom they were ſtrongly attached, and whoſe 
brave example inſpired them, the men recovered 
their ſpirits, and at length forced the works with 
fixed bayonets. TWO hundred and twenty-ſix were 
ſlain in this deſperate action, nineteen of whom were 
commiſſioned officers, and upwards of eight hundred 
wounded, many of whom afterward died. 

I be blockade of Boſton ſtill continuing, the 
troops began to feel heavy inconveniences from the 
want of freſh proviſions, all intercourſe with the 
country being entirely cut off. 

The general congreſs which met at Philadelphia 
reſolved upon raifing an army, and eſtabliſhing a 
large paper currency for its payment. The ſtates 
of America at the ſame time took the general name 
of The United Colonies.” The aſſembly then 
proceeded to declare that the compact between the 
legiſlature of Great Britain and the people of Maſ- 
ſachuſet's Bay was diſſolved, by the violation of the 
charter of William and Mary on the part of Eng- 
land, and therefore recommended to the inhabi- 
tants of that province to ele& proper officers of 
ſtate, agreeable to the powers which they poſſeſſed 
by their charters. By this, and other ſimilar acts of 
authority, this aſſembly aſſumed in fact rhe govern- 
ment of the continent of America. Hancock, a 
man of great wealth and influence, was choſen pre- 
fident of the congrels, whilſt a proclamation by 
general Gage e: cepted him and Adams from that 
general offer of pardon which was made to all 
others. 

Toward the cloſe of the ſummer, the colony . 
| Georgia acceded to the general confederacy, agreed 
to all the meaſures that had been taken by che con- 
greſs, and ſent five deputies to aſſiſt at the future 
deliberation of that body; whereupon, the name of 
the 1 hirtcen United Colonies of America was 
aſſumed. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Waſhington, a gentleman of large fortune in 
Virginia, was appointed by the congreſs general and 
commander in chief of all the American forces. 

No ſooner was the ſword unſheathed, than the 
Americans, with a degree of ſpirit which ill accord- 


ed with the picture that had been draun of 


them in England, undertook an expedition into 
Canada, the temper of the peaſantry in that country 
being ſuppoſed favourable to the cauſe of the colo- 
nes, the new regulations for the government of 
Canada having excited great diſcontents in that 
body of people. Wiülſt the Britiſh army was 
cooped up in Boſton, a body of two thouſand 
American troops, commanded by general Mont- 


gomery, undertock this enterprize, This gen- 
tleman was deſcended from a good family in 


Ireland, and had ſtrved with reputation in the 


late war: marrying an American lady, and having 
purchaſed an eſtate in New York, he became an 


adopted American, and warmly entered into the i in- 


tereſts of that country. As Ticonderoga and Crown 


Point were already their own, the general, croſſing 
lake Champlain, reduced St. John's furt on the river 
Sore], which runs into the great river St. Lawrence, 


a little below Montreal: here he made priſoner 


major Preſton and the whole garriſon . Montgo- 


mery then proceeded to Montreal, which ſur- 


rendered on the 13th of November; and notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverities of winter in that northern 
climate, he determined to proceed to Quebec, hop- 


ing to crown his expedition with the reduction of 
that capital. To co-operate in this important de- 
gn, another army, under the command of colonel 


Arnold, had been drawn together, which traverſing 


A dreary and unfrequented tract from Boſton due 


1 Hae 3z 1775. 


north, 
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north, after thirty-one days march reached the 
heights of Levi, oppoſite to Quebec, on the gth_ 


of November, their numbers then amounting to 


about eight hundred. Arnold croffed the river 
with his ſmall army in boats furniſhed by the Cana- 


dian pealantry, but was diſappointed in his expecta— 


tions of taking the city by ſurpriſe. He continued 
near a month in this ſituation before Montgomery 


joined him with his forces. 


The city of Quebec was very ill provided for a 
defence; but the brave veteran, who commanded 
there, ſupplied che want of force by prudence, vi- 


gilance, and conduct. Although in the depth of 


winter, Montgomery reſolved to make a general 
aſſault on the place, and led his troops to the attack 


on the laſt day of the year 1775, This ſpot, which 
had more than once been the theatre for perform- 
ing noble deeds in arms, ſeemed to inſpire him with 


a defire to emulate former exploits, and to attempt 
what may be conſidered as a deſperate effort of raſh 
bravery. The beſieged defended themſelves with 
ſuch firmneſs and ſkill, that they ſwept away their 
aſſallauts even to the glutting of revenge. Mont- 
gomery was {lain in the action, Arnold received a 
wound which ſhattered his leg, and the remnants of 
theſe daring bodles of troops now multered no more 
than ſeven hundred men; but with this inconſider- 
able force the wounded eee aſſiſted by ge- 
neral Wooſter from Montreal, fo effectually cut off 
all intercourſe between the city and adjacent country, 
that no ſupplies could be procured. In this ſtate 


affairs continued for five months, at the expiration 


of which, the Iſis man of war and two trigates, 
which arrived from England with ſuccours, obliged 
the provincials to make a precipitate retreat, aban- 
doning all their conqueſts, They were purſued by 
general Burgoyne, who had arrived from Bolton, quite 
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to the ſhore of lake Champlain, which they croſſed, 
and regained Crown Point. 

Whilſt theſe events turned up in the north, ge- 
neral Gage quitted the command of the army at 
Boſton and returned to England ; he was ſucceeded 
by general Howe. Letters of marque and repriſal 
were iſſued by the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, 


and courts of admiralty were eſtabliſhed for the trial 


and condemnation of Britiſh ſhips. 

The army which ſurrounded Boſton having 
acquired conſiderable ſtrength by a number of 
braſs cannon and other articles of artillery, which 


had been taken by an American privateer on 


board an Engliſh veſſel, ſent by government 
to the army under general Howe, began to erect 


works that might command the town, and formed 


deſigns not only of deſtroying the place, but of 
reducing the whole Britiſh army to the neceſſity 
either of capitulating, or making a precipitate re- 
treat on board the ſhips of war in the harbour. 


| The diſtreſs which the troops had endured in the 


winter was extreme, notwithſtanding vaſt ſums had 


been expended in England for their ſupply. It 


is ſaid, that live cattle to the amount of five 

thouſand oxen, and fourteen thouſand ſheep, with 
a vaſt number of hogs, were put on board tranſ- 
ports, with vegetables of all kinds and | in vaſt abun- 
dance; ten thouſand butts of beer were diſtributed 
among this fleet, and five thouſand chaldron of 
coals, Theſe ſhips, however, failed ſo late in the 
ſeaſon, were attacked with ſuch violent ſtorms, and 
retarded by ſuch adverſe winds in their paſſage, 
that a great part of the live ſtock died on the 


VOyage, Mary ſhips were driven out of their. ſta- 


tion, and oblig:d to make for the Weſt-Indies; 
others were taken by the American cruiſers. Thoſe 


that reached the port of Boſton arrived very = 
an 
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and furniſhed a ſcanty ſupply of neceſſaries. Ge- 
neral Howe, finding all attempts to diſpoſſeſs the 
enemy of the heights which they had fortified around 
him incfleQtual, and being ſenſible that the place was 
no longer tenable in ſuch circumſtances, embarked 
his whole army, amounting to about 6000 effective 


men, with the artillery and ſtores, on board the fleet, 
and repaired to Halifax*. Whilſt this was performing, 


no attempts of any kind were made to moleſt the 


troops in the ſmalleſt degree. 


As the recruiting ſervice in England prov ed very 
unfavourable, a treaty was entered into with the land- 


graviate of Heſſe Caſſel and the duke of Brunſwick, 


for a body of troops to be furniſhed from their dochi⸗ 


ions for ſervice in America, and ſeveral regiments 


from Hanover were ſent to gerriſon Gibraltar and 
Port-Mahon, whilſt the Britiſh troops which bad been 


employed in thoſe places were ſent to America, The 
yearly expence of maintaining theſe troops, with the 
ſubſidy paid to the princes who furniſhed them, a- 


mounted to about a million and a half annual charge 


to the nation; beſides which a certain price was agreed 


to be paid for every man loſt in the jervice. The 
bouſe of commons voted 28, ooo leamen, including 
6665 marin.s, tor the ſervice of the year 1776, and 
55,000 men for the land ſervice. The duke of Grafton, 
under whole adminiſtration the contention with Ame- 


rica was renewed, reſigned the privy ſea}, which was 


committed to the carl of Dartmouth; Lord (George 
Germaine was appointed to the American de; partment, 
in the room of the earl of Dartmouth; and 5 Weys 
mouth became ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern de- 
partment. The land-tax was raiſed to 4 ſhillings in 
the pound, and not long after the comnienceruent of 
the ſeſſion, a bill paſſed both houſcs totally probibiting 


all trade with the Thirteen United Provinces of Ame. 


* March 17, 1776. | 
Tit rica. 
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rica. It alſo enabled the crown to appoint commil- 
ſſoners, who ſhould be empowered to grant pardons 
to individuals, and to cauſe the reſtrictions in the bill 


to be taken off from any town or diſtri that ſhould 


return to its obedience. In the debates produced by 
the taking foreign troops into Britiſh pay, it was ob- 
ſerved, that neither the glorious campaign of 1704, 
which ſaved the German Empire, and broke and ruined 
that military force which had been for balf a century 
the ſcourge and terror of Europe, nor that of 1760, 


which gave us the vaſt continent of North America, 


had in any degree equalled the expence of the cam- 
paign of Boſton in 1775. It was proved by various 
calculations, that the maintenance of thoſe troops, 
diſgraced and half- ſtarved as they were, had not coſt 
the nation much leſs than an hundred pounds a man 
in a period ſhort of a year. 

Fifty thouſand effective men, it was ſaid, were to be 
employed in America, a force ſuperior to any which 
had ever acted in the new world. A large body of 
theſe troops was in Canada under general Carleton; 
general Howe, with the main army, was to attack 
New-York ; and general Clinton, at the head of ano- 


ther boay, was to make an attempt on South Caro 


lina: a fleet of ſhips under Sir Peter Parker tranſ- 


ported the latter army, In the opinion of the miniſtry 


and the. majority of both houſes, nothing ſhort of 
ablolute conqueſt and unconditional ſubmiſſion was to 
be obtained in America. 

Early in the year 1776, a {quadron of five frigates 
were ſent out by Congreſs, under the command of a 
commodore Hopkins, who proceeded to the Bahama 
iſlands, and attacking Providence, which is the moſt 
conſiderable, they plundered it of artillery and naval 
ſtores ; but the powder on the iſland had been con- 
veyed away. The governor was made pritoner, and 
in the return of thole ſhips they took many prizes. 


The 
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The Glaſgow frigate and a tender in her company 


were met "by them; the former eſcaped after a ſharp 
engagement, but the latter was taken 

Sir Peter Parker's ſquadron -onfiſted of the Briſtol 
and Experiment of 5o guns each; the Active, Solebay, 
Acteon,and Syren frigates, of 28 gone each; the Sphynx 
of 20, an hired armed ſhip of 22, a ſmall loop of 
war, an armed ſchooner, and the Thunder bomb ketch. 
Theſe ſhips, with the land- forces on board, failed from 


Boſton. The two large ſhips paiſed over the bar 


which runs acroſs the harbour of Charlcs-town with 
oreat difficulty the beginning of June : a fort which 


commands the paſlage to Charles-town, which city 


hes fix miles farther to the weſtward, was firſt to be 


attacked; for which purpoſe the troops were landed 
at Long-ifland, lying to the ealtward of Sullivan's, 


and ſeparated from it only by fome ſhoals which are 


generally paſſable at low-water. A body of American 
troops were entrenched on the oppoſite fide of this 


narrow, and general Lee was at the head of a con- 
fiderable force on the continent. Such impediments 
occurred to beginning the operations, that the fort 


was not attacked until the end of the month, when 
the intenſe heat of the weather rendered the ſervice 


uncommonly ſevere, 

About 11 o'clock on the 28th of June, the Thunder- 
bomb began the attack by throwing ſhells at the fort; 
the Briſtol, Experiment, Active, and Solebay, brought 
up directly againſt it, and began a furious canno- 
nading. The Acteon, by the unſkilfulneſs of the 
pilot, run aſhore, and it being found impoſſible to get 


her off, ſhe was ſet on fire and entirely confumed. 


Mean while the fort was defended with ſuch undaunted 


bravery, as the tremendous thunder from the ſhips 


could not appal. Its fire was ſo ſteady and weil directed, 
that a dreadful ſlaughter was made of the crews, and 


the ſhips were miſerably ſhattered. Never did Britifh 
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valour ſhine more conſpicuouſly ; never did our ma- 
rine, in any engageinent, experience a rougher encoun- 
ter. Captain Morris, of the Briſtol, after having re- 
ceived many wounds, notwithſtanding which he firmly 
maintained his ſtation, was at length killed. Captain 
Scott, of the Experiment, had an arm ſhot away, of 


which wound he with difficulty recovered. Whilſt 


this fierce action continued, the troops remained in- 
active on Long-iſland, and made no attempt to drive 
the enemy from their entrenchments, and attack the 
fort on the land fide, although the engagement with 
the ſhips and fort continued until the darkneſs of the 
night obliged the combatants to deſiſt &. Ar ten 
o'clock in he evening, Sir Peter Parker withdrew 
his ſhattered veſſels from the ſcene of action, and 
with great difficulty repaſſed the bar. On board the 
Briſtol 11 1 were killed; the Experiment loft 79. Thus 
ended the unfortunate attempt upon Charles-Town. 
The force which was now directed againſt Ame- 
rica, inſtead of intimidating the revolted Provinces, 
Erved only to fix them more firmly in their union, 
and on the 4th of July, 1776, the thirteen united 
Colonies declared themſelves free and indepen- 
dent ſtates, abjured all allegiance to the Britiſh 
crown, and renounced all political connection with 
the country. The declaration which they pub- 
Jithed on this occaſion, enumerated a variety of 


grievances, was interſperſed with many bitter invectives, 


2nd the whole was penned with great aiperity, 

The grand armament deſtined againſt New York, 
was under the command of admiral lord Howe, and 
his brother the general ; the army conſiſted principally 


of Heſſians and W aldeckers, and its whole force 


#. General Clint on accounts for this ination by ſaying, that the troops 


were obliged to pats a ſtream of water which was peveratly fordable, but 


then had x.{ca ſo high as to be impaſſable but by means of boats, which 


conveyan ce Was not to be obtained. He aflerts that an ambyſęade and 


Maiked Hitteries were formed by the Americans, which would have cut 
them off, had the troops advanced. 165 


amounted 
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amounted to 20, ooo rank and file, though the miniſtry 


afterwards in the houſe of commons, and their emiſſa- 
ries out of it, attempted to ſtate the army under Howe 
at double that number; a numerous fleet tranſported 
the army to the place of its deſtination, and co-ope- 
rated in the attack, The admiral and general were 
alſo appointed commiſſioners under the late act of par- 
liament for reſtoring peace to the colonies, and for grant- 
ing pardon to ſuch as ſhould deſerve the royal mercy. 

It was not until the middle of Auguſt, that the 
whole army which ſailed from England was collected 
at Staten Iſland in the vicinity of New York, where 
no oppoſition had been made to its landing, but every 
approachable part of the iſland of New York was 
ſtrongly fortified, defended by a numerous artillery, 


and guarded by a large body of provincials. Long 
Iſland was alſo well defended. | 


| Before they entered upon action, the commiſſioners 
ſent flags on ſhore, accompanied with letters to the 
ſeveral late governors of the colonies, acquainting 
them with the civil and military powers with which 
they were furniſhed, and deliring that a declaration, 
which was at the {ame time ſent, might be publiſhed 


as generally as poſfible ; but thete endeavours to bring 


about a reconciliation had no effect. A letter was 


alſo ſent by a flag of truce to Mr. Waſhington, 


but as the ſuperſcription did not addreſs him by the 
title and in the form due to the rank which he held 
under the Congreſs, he refuſed to receive it. 
*** : 3 On 
* Another letter, addreſſed to Dr. Franklin, was received and anſwered. 
The offers of pardon upon ſubmiſlion, which lord Howe made in that 
letter, Franklin in his anſwer rejected with ſcorn, and made the acknow- 
ledgment of American independence the only baſis of reconciliation.— 
What followed deſerves to be preſerved, as it places the undaunced boldneſs 
and penetrating wiſdom of the writer in a very ſtrong point of view. 
«© Yet I know too well,” ſaid he, „the abounding pride and deiicient wiſ- 
dom of your nation, to believe ſhe will ever take the ſteps neceſſary to 
recover our regard, Her foudneſs for conquelt as a warlike nation, her 
luſt of dominion as an ambitious one, and her thirſt for a gainſul! monopoly 
as a commercial one, (none of them legitimate cauſes of war) will all join 
to hide from her eyes every view of her truc intereſt, and will continually 
goad her on in theſe ruinous diſtant expecitions, ſo deſtructive both of lives 


and 
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On the 22d day of Auguſt the royal army 
landed on Long Ifland, and defeated the provin- 


cial troops commanded by general Putnam on the 


27th, three thouſand of whom are ſaid to have been 


killed, wounded, or taken prifoners in this ſharp con- 


teſt. The harraſſed and diſpirited remains'of the army 
retired to New York ; major general Sullivan, with 
the brigadier generals lord Sterling and Adell, and 
ten other field officers, were taken priſoners. The 
loſs on the fide of the King's troops was no more 
than three hundred and fifty men killed and wounded. 


An ineffectual conference was afterwards held be- 


tween lord Howe, and Dr. Franklin Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Rutledge on the part of Congreſs, the 
iſſue of which cut off all hopes of an accommoda- 


tion. The firmneſs and boldneſs of the Americans in fo 


untried and dangerous a ſtruggle, is truly aſtoniſhing. 
The Americans were ſoon atter driven out of the city 
of New Vork“, and in the confuſion the place was ſet 


on fire in different parts, by a number of concealed 
incendiaries, and, notwithſtanding all the efforts ot 
the ſoldiers and failors to extinguiſh the flames, near 


a third of the buildings were deſtroyed. 

The city of New-Yerk ſtands on an ifland 16 
miles in length from north to ſoutb, and not more 
than a mile broad. The enemy {till continued very 
ſtrong in the northern part of the and, particu- 
larly at King's-bridge. No time was loſt in im— 
proving the advantages already gained. On the 


and treaſure, that they muſt prove as pernicious to her in the end, as the 
Croiſades formerly were to molt of the nations in Europe. I have not the 


vanity, my Lord, to think of in!imidating by thus predifting the events of 


the war, for. I know it will in England have the fate of all my former pre- 
ditions, not to be believed till the event ſhall verify it.“ | 

He concirded with ſaying, ** Long did I endeavour, with unfeigned and 
unwearied zeal, fo preſerve from breaking that fine and noble china veſe, 
the Britiſh Empire ; for I knew, that being once broken, the ſeparate parts 
could not retain even their ſhares of the ſtrength and value that exiſted in 


the whole; and that a perfect re- union of theſe parts could ſcarce ever be 


hoped for“. 
* Sept, 15, 1776. 
12th 
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12th of October the greateſt part of the army was 
embarked in flat boats and ſmall craft, and paſted 
through a dangerous navigation, called Elell- gate, 
which forms a communication Een the Eaſt Ri- 


ver and the Sound, and landed at Weſt-Cheſter, fitu- 


ated on the confines of New-York, towards Connec- 
ticut. Lord Percy was left to ſecire the footing al- 
ready gained on the iſland of New-York. Theſe move- 
ments brought on many ſkirmiſhes at and about White 
Plains, in which the Americans were conſtantly 
worſted. Waſhington, to av ond a general engage- 


ment, retreated. The whole of York Iſland was fr ſoon 


after reduced by general Kniphauſen, Fort Lee, in 


New Jerſey, ſurrendered on the 18th of November: 


almoſt the whole of that province was in poſſeſſion of 
the king's troops. General Clinton, with ſome Bri- 
tiſh and Heſhan troops, and a {cuadron under Sir 
Peter Parker, was ſent to reduce Rhode Illand, which 


the provincial forces abandoned at their approach z 
and the ſhips in the harbour of rrovidence, at the bead 


of the bay which interſects Rhode Iſland from Maſſa- 
ehuſet, were effectually blocked up. Theſe rapid ſuc- 
ceſſes ſeemed to preſage a ſpeedy concluſion of the war. 

The powers of Europe diſcovered a ſtrong parti 
ality to the American inf lurgents. The Kingdoms 
of France and Spain opened their ports to privateers 
acting under Congrels commiſions ; ; the prizes which 
they brought in were fold without difficulty, and the 
Britiſh miniſters at thoſe courts remouſtrated in vain. 
Portugal was Kept ſteady to the intereſts of Great- | 
Britain, more from her weak and dependent ſtate 
than her attachment. The finances of France were, 
in the year 1776, put under the control of Mr. 
Necker, by birth a Swiſs, and profeſſing the pro- 
teſtant religion. His extraordinary talents procured. 
him that appointment, from which fo many diſ- 
qualifying circumſtances ſeemed to ſhut him out. 


Vat 


ed 10 convey the troops acroſs the lake. 
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Vaſt naval preparations were carried on by the houſe 

of Bourbon, which ſeemed to intimate the approach 

of new convulſions in Europe ; and our own exer- 

tions by no means kept pace with thoſe of our com- 
etitors. 


Whilſt the events related took place in the middle 


provinces of America, in Canada general Carleton, on 


receiving his ſupplies from Europe, was indefatiga- 
ble in his preparations to retaliate upon the enem 


the annoyance they had given him. In order to this, 
a number of flat boats and larger veſſels were 
conſtructed ; and as the labour of the ſeamen, and 
even the ſoldiery, was found inſufficient for the pur- 


poſe of diſpatch, the Canadian peaſantry were com- 
pelled to join their aſſiſtance. So early did the 
ſpirit of oppreſſion diſplay itſelf after the power of 
exerciſing it was conferred ! 

Early in the month of Od ober this armament 
was brought to float on lake Champlain. The 
largeſt ſhip was named the Inflexible, and mounted 
eighteen 12 pounders, the Carleton ſchooner mounted 
14, and another {chooner twelve 6 pounders beſides 
howitzers, and a gondola ſeven 9 pounders ; beſides 


| theſe were 20 gun boats carrying field pieces and armed 


with howitzers : ſome long boats were furniſhed in the 


ſame manner, and a number of large boats acted as 


ten ders. A dünner of tranſports were likewiſe employ- 
On board 
this fleet, which was commanded by captain Pringle, 
were 700 learnen ; general Carleton headed the land 
forces. The enemy's force on the lake was much 
inferior: it conſiſted of 15 veſſels of different kinds; 
2 ſchooners, the largeſt of Which mounted twelve 6 and 
4 pounders, 1 ſloop, 1 cutter, 3 gallies, and 8 gondolass 
13 who commanded, and who was now for the 
firſt time to appear in the capacity of a naval of- 
ſicer, was on board the Congreſs galley ; brigadier- 


genera! 
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general Waterburg, the ſecond in command, was on 
board the W. ſhingion galley. 

On the 11th of October, 1776, the two fleets ap- 
peared in ſight of each other, when a ſharp action 
enſued : the Americans had the advantage of the 
wind, but were much inferior to their opponents in 
the manner of working and directing their guns, 
as well as in force, although the Inflexible could 
not be brought to act; ſo that the Carleton ſchooner 
and the gun- boats bore the brunt of the engage. 
ment, in i which the largeſt American ſchooner was b 
burnt, and a gondola funk. At the approach of 

night, captain Pringle drew off the ſhips that were 
engaged, and brought the whole fleet to anchor 
in a line, with a deſign to prevent the enemy's 
eſcape, and to renew the fight the next morn- 
ing. 
Arnold, convinced of his inability to make head 
againſt ſuch a force as was now collected againſt 
him, availed himſelf of the darkneſs of the night, 
and retreated toward Crown Point. The return 
of day diſcovered to the Engliſh the eſcape of their 
enemy, whom they had conſidered as their certain 
prize, They purſued their flying Toes, and over- 
took them on the 13th, about noon, a few leagues 
ſhort of Crown Point, Another action ſollowed, 
in which the Waſhington galley, with general Wa- 
terburg on board, was taken. Arnold, unable any 
longer to maintain the combat, ran the Congreſs 
galley, with five gondolas, on ſhore, and, landing his 
men, blew up the veſſels, The other galley, "and 
three ſmall veſſels, being all that remained of the 
American fect, eſcaped ro Ticonceroga. 

Immediately on this deciſive ſtroke, the Ameri- 
cans abandoned Crown Point, after detreying every 
thing which they could not carry off, and retreated 
to Ticonderoga: General Carleton took poſicſſion 
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of the diſmantled fort, but thought 1t not adviſe- 


able to attemp* the reduction of the other fortreſs. 


It was a place of conſiderable ſtrength, and the 
force wbick defended it was not known. When 
held by the French in the year 1758, an army, ſix- 
teen thouſand ſtrong, compoſed of regulars and 
provincials, commanded by general Abercrombie, 
had bren very roughly handled in an aſſault which 
was made upon it, and obliged to retire, The place 
had never been reduced, tne French chooſing to 
evacuate it on the approach of gencral Amherſt two 
years after. Theſe conſiderations rendered general 
Carleton very cautious in attacking a plice, which, 
in that advanced ſcaſon of the year, would yield 


no immnediite advantages if taken; and ſhould 


It withſtand the aſſault, the olory which the Briciſh 
arms had ac quired would be ſullied, as well as great 
loſs ſuſtained. He therefore reimbarked his troops, 
and arriving in Canada, cantoned them for the 
Winter. 

The army under Waſhington, which, at the be- 
ginning of che cam paign, a mounted to near twenty- 
fve thouſand men, was reduced by Chriſtmas to 
three thouſand, Many had becn flain and 
made priſoners, whilſt the progreſs of the royal 
army had f9 damped that martial ſpirit of the 
Americans, which had blazed out at the firſt en- 
trance upon action, that the ſoldiers in pencral, 

having entered only for a year, left the ſervice at 
the expiration of chat term. 
In this ſtate of defection the American cauſe 
ſuſtained a freſh loſs in the capture of general Lee, 
Who Was ſuspriſed by the honourable colonel Har- 
court, and a party of light horle*, 


Dec. 13, 1776. 


The 
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The Congreſs, driven to great difficulties in rai- 


ſing a freſh army, offered laroe bounties to ſuch 


as enliſted, and the time of ſcrvice was now altered. 
To thoſe who engaged to ſerve during the war, 
twenty dollars were paid, and one hundred actes 


of land engaged to be allotted at the concluſion of 


the war; others, who entered for three years, re- 
ceived the money without any reverſionary grant of 
land. 

The Jerleys were now almoſt entirely overſpread 
by the winter cantonments of the combined army 
under general Howe; and cxperienced all the ca- 


lamiics which ao 1i|-diſcipitned army 18 prone to 
inflict, The Heſſians, more particularly, gave a 


looſe to outrageous violencies on the perſons and 
property of the helpleſs inhabitants; a firm at— 


rachment to the Britiſh cauſe gained no exemption 


from theſe injuries. The impunity with which 
ſuch deeds were committed, ſpread a general horror 


mixed with deteſtation over the whole colony; and 


ſtrengthened that fatal antipathy to the mother 


country, which had become too predominant on 


the American continent. The troops at the ſame 
time had 10 ſamcfuily remitted their vigilance in 
guarding againſt the attacks of an enemy, that ge- 
neral Waſhington, having collected two thouſand 


_ five hundred men, compoſed of the militia of Vir- 


ginia and Penſylvania, crofſed the Delaware, and 


attacked an out- poſt of Hleſſians, commanded by 


colonel Rall, at Trenton, on the oppoſite fhore : 


this was the higheſt poſt whica the royal army 
occupied upon that river. 


The ſurpiile was fo complete, that little ee 
was made ; Colonel Rall was killed, and by his 


death paid the forfeit for his cr: .minal negligence, 


Upwards of nine hundred men furrendered pri- 


ſoners of war. The farther advantages which 
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might have been derived from this ſurprizal, were 


prevented, by two bodies of provincial troops failing 
to come up and Join their general, agreeable to the 
plan which had been concerted, Being thus ill 
ſcconded, Waſhington was obliged to repaſs the 
Delaware with his priſoners, their artillery and 


colours, the next evening *. 


This ſtroke of generalſhip, which highly ad- 


vanced the reputation of the commander, gave a 


freſh turn to the American wer; the new levies be- 
came more ſucceſsful, fo that in a week after, Waſh- 
ipgton once more croſſed the Delaware and took. 
poſſeſſion of Trenton, where he fortified himſelf. 
Lord Cornwallis marched againſt him, but found 
his ſituation too ſtrong to be forced. In this poſ- 
ture a party of Britih troops, commanded by lieu- 
tenant-coloncl Mawhood, was ſurrounded by a 
much ſuperior number of Americans ; but with a 
firmneſs that reficits the higheſt honour both on the 


officers and men, they epened to themſelves a paſſage 


with fixed bayonets, and joined the main body. 
The Britith troops were, however, obliged to con- 
tract their lines, and the Americans over-ran both 


_ Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey : croſſing the Raritan, they be- 


came maſters of Newark, Elizabeth-town, and 
Woodbridge, which gave them the command of 
the coaſt oppoſite to Staten iſland : all theſe places 
they ſecured with ſuch ftrong fortifications, that it 
was found impracticable to diſlodge them. 
During the ſame year, the Indians who inhabit 
the country on the back of Carolina and Virginia, 
and conſiſt of the Creeks, Cherokees, and Chicaſaws, 
were ſtirred up to attack the provincial borders ; 
but, after having committed many cruelties on the 
peaceable inhabitants, they were driven back by the 


* December 26. 
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militia, and great numbers were ſlain, Theſe In- 
dians had been induced to enter upon the war, by 
a promiſe of being powertully ſupported by a force 
from Florida, which however did not arrive; ſo 


that they were expoſed to all the conſequences of 


their unprovoked interference. 

The ſeas now {warmed with American piivateers, 
who made great depredations on the Welt-Inaia mer- 
chantmen; "bold ly venturing UP che Mediterranean, 
and even into the channel, carried off a number of 


very rich prizes, to the great loſs of the E-rgliſh 


merchants, and to the utter ruin of many very 


wealthy and reſp ectable houſes of trade. The 


value of the captures made by the Americans 1n the 
year 1776, was eftimared at more than a million 
ſterling : in conſequence of which the Thames 
ſoon atier preſented the unuſual and melanchely 


fight of great number of foreign ſhips, par icularly 


French, taking in cargoes of Engliſh co mmodi tes 
for various parts of Europe, the property of 
Engliſh merchants, who were thus revuced to 
ſeek that protection under the colour of other na- 
tions, which the Britiſh flag uſcd to afford to all the 
world. 

Sixteen additional ſhips of the f ne were put into 
commiſſion, and a bounty of five pounds per man 


to every able ſcaman was offered by proclamation ; 
preſs wzrrants were at the ſame time iſſped, and 


great vigilance was uſed in minning the fleet. 
Forty-five thouſand ſeamen were voted, The ex- 
pence of the navy this year, including the ordinary 
at four hu: A thuuſand pounds, and the building 
and repairing ſhijs at four hundred and ſixty-five 
thouſand five hundred pounds, amounted to the ſum 


of three millions two hundred and five thoulind. 


five hundred and five pounds. Arother million 


was afterwards granted toward diſcharging the debt 


of 
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of the navy. On the 6th of February, 1777, a bill 
was paſſed, enabling the admiralty to grant com- 
miſſions or letters of marque and repriſal to the own- 
ers or Captains of private merchantmen, authorizing 
them to take and make prize of all veſſels, with 
their effects, belonging to any of the thirteen revolted 
American colonies. 

On the 3oth of May, the earl of Chatham moved 
the houſe of lords to addreſs the throne, praying 
that the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures ſhould 
b- taken for putting a ſtop to hoſtilities in America, 
and for the removal of accumulated grievances. 
He particularly iaſiſted upon the neceſſity of imme— 
diately adopting the propoſed n:eature, from the im- 
minent danger to which, in its preſent ſicuation, the 
country W2S expoicd from the houſe of Bourbon. 
A rreaty between France and America, he ſaid, was 
then agitating, whereby England would not only loſe 
the advantages which ſhe had derived from the vaſt 
and incicaſing commerce of her colonies, but that 
commerce and thuic advantages would be acquired 
by her natural enemies. He inſiſted on the 3 
cabiliiy of conquering America; and declared, 
that ſtrong and emphatic language by which Chis 
great tarelnan and orator was 10 peculiarly diſtin- 
ewihed, that“ we were w3glng war with America ex- 
poſed to a maſked battery of France. which would 
Fre long open upon us, and ſweep us away.” The 

motion, after warm debates, was . by a ma- 
Jjority of ninety- nine to twenty⸗ eight. 

Theſe predictions were drawn from the true ſource 
of intelligence, a penetrating ſagacity. A few 
days after this ſpeech was delivered, M. de Sartine, 
the French miniſter cf marine, cauſed a public in— 
ſtrument to be dehveted to the leveral chambers of 
commerce in Fragce, which aſſured them that the 
king his maſter was determined to afford the falle 
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rotection to their commerce with the Americans, 


and would reclaim all ihips that were taken by Eng- 
liſh cruiſers whilſt conveying the products af that 


continent, This declaration was in direct defiance 
of all the navigation laws, which had been enacted 
by the Britiſh legiſlature, That nice ſenſe of injured 
honour, which had ever influenced this nation in her 

conduct toward foreign powers, was now moſt no- 
toriouſly ſuppreſſed, The cxigencies of the times 
dictated a tame and ſubmiſſive ſpirit, and it was 
adopted. The real or pretended ſecurity which the 


miniſtry profeſſed did not prevent many foreboding 


apprehenſions being uttered in each houle of par- 
liament, and enquiries reſpecting the ſtate of our 
navy were ſtrenuouſly urged, which drew from the 


noble lord at the head of the admiralty board a very 


confident aſſertion, that a force could in a very 


fort time be ſent to ſea, ſufficient to cope with the 


houſe of Bourbon, if the two branches ſhould unite 


: againſt us. 


Such was the ſtate of Europe: in America, an 
expedition was undertaken early in the ſpring of 
1777, up the north river, with a view to deſtroy 
ſome conſiderable magazines a the Americans 
had collected upon Courtland manor, near Pcek's 
kill or Pikepfil. This was conducted by colonel 
Bird, aſſiſted by a frigate. Several ſtores were con- 
ſumed, but the deſtruction effected was not ſo con- 


ſiderable as was expected to have been made, the 


largeſt magazines remaining inacceſſible to thoſe 
forces, from the ruggedneis of the country in 


which they were depotited. Soon after, governor 


Tryon, at the head of a body of two thouſand men, 


_ proceeded toward the town of Danbury, on the 


borders of Connecticut, where large quantities of 
ſtores and proviſions were collected. In performing 
this ſervice, the magazines were not only dettroyed, 
but the town itſelf was laid in aſhes, 


To 
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To retaliate theſe injuries, a body of Americans 
under colonel Meig proceeded 11 whale boats to 
the eaſt ſide of Long Iſland, to a place called Sago 
harbour, where a quantity of forage, grain, and 
other neceſſaries for the Britiſh army was collected. 
The only force to oppoſe them was a com— 
| pany of foot, and an armed fſchoun:r of twelve 
guns. A number of {wall veſſels lay in the Harbour, 
which they burnt; and notwithſtanding the bravery 
with which they were received, they tuily accom- 
pliſned their deſign, by d: eſtroyiog every thing on 
the ſhore, and carried off ninety priſoners *, 


General Howe, for his ſucceſsful VP 


tion of the American war, was now inveſted 
with che order of the Bath. The fate of the cam- 
Paign in a good meature depended on taking the 


eld early, yet ſuch were the negligence and delays 


committed in England, (for it was not owing to any 
retardation on the voyage,) that the army Was quite 
unprovided with tents and field equipage, and on 
that account obliged to remain for 19me time longer 
inactive at New York, except that diviſion under 


Lord Cornwallis, which was encamped at Brunl-- 


wick, within a few miles of which place general 
 Wathingtor polſeſſ:d an impregnable camp. The 
field equipage arrived the 24th of May. The 
reduction of Philadelphia was now the principal 
object, and many reaſons induced Sir William 
Howe topreferembarking his army on board the fleet 


and to proceed thither by lea, rather than to force 


his way through the Jzrleys, and crols the Delaware 
in the face of the enemy. Leaving therefore about 
one half of his army under general Clinton at New 


York, with the other he ſat ſail, and as the enemy was 


ignorant of his deſtination, this expedition terrified 
the whele coaſt, from Boſton even to Charies-rown, 


* May 23,1777. 
Contrary 
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Contrary winds detained the fleet ſo long on its 
paſſage, that it was not until the middle of Auguſt 
that it entered Cheſapeak bay; when it proceeded 
through an intricate and dangerous navigation to 
the mouth of the river Elk. Lord Howe in this 
paſſage acted equally as a commander, inferior 


officer, and pilot, with indefatigable labour and great 


ſkill. The whole army landed on the 25th of 
Auguſt, 177), being about fifteen thouſand ſtrong. 
Waſhington, as ſoon as the deſtination of the flect 
was known, croſſed the Delaware, and advanced to 
Brandywine creek ; his force being about equal to 
that which he oppoſed. After ſeveral movements 
on both ſides, the provincial army was attacked on 
the 11th of September: the Heſſians, who began 
the onſet, bore down with great ſpirit, probably 
excited to more than common ex-rtions, by the de- 
fire of wiping off the diſgrace which their country- 
men had ſuffered at Trenton. Toward the even- 
ing the Americans were every where thrown into 
_ confuſion, and retreated precipitately ; a few hours 
more day-light might have annihilated their army, 
but aided by the darkneſs of the night and the ex- 
ertions of their general, they made good their 
retreat to Philadelphia. As a general engagement 
was inevitable, if Waſhington perſiſted in protecting 
that city, he abandoned it to its fate, and retreated 
ſixteen miles above German-town. Hercupon lord 
Cornwallis took pofleſhon of that important and 
wealthy capital on the 26th of September: at 
the ſame time lord Howe proceeded with the fleet 
round to the Delaware, whilſt ſome battalions of 

ſoldiers were immediately ſet to work in opening 
the navigation of that river, which the Americans 
had with indefatigable labour obſtructed. The 
main body of the army lay at German-town, about 
fix miles from the city. 

Vor. V. XXX General 
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General Waſhington now found it neceflary to 
change his mode of conduct. Early in the morn— 
ing of the Ath of October he attacked the roy- 
aliſts at een 0 with great fury. The intrepid 
bravery of lieutenant colonel Muſgrave ſaved the 
royal army from ſurpriſe, and probably from defeat. 
Major-general Grey led on a body of troops to the 
relief of colonel Muſgrave's diviſion, and being pre- 
ſently joined by the other forces, the Americans 
were driven back with great ſlaughter. 

For a conſiderable time, the united efforts of the 
fleet and land forces were not ſufficient to clear the 


river of the obſtructions which had been laid to its 


navigation; and a ſmall land, which being formed 
by the ſlime of the river was called Mud Ifland, 
on which batteries were erected, for a long time 
reſiſted all attacks, and many officers of rank and 
diſtinguiſhed bravery fell in this ſervice. The 
Auguſta man of war and Merlin ſloop went aſhore, 
and in that fituation maintained an engagement for 
ſome time, until the former took fire, and, being 
abandoned of her crew, ſoon after blew up and in- 


volved the ſloop in her fate. The Ifis and Somerſet 


men of war at length filenced the enemy's batteries, 
and the next day they abandoned the works, whereby 


a communication was opened by ſea to the city of 


Philadelphia“. Both armies preſently after went 
into winter quarters, the one at Philadelphia, the 
other at Valley-forge. 

Whilſt the ſucceſſes which crowned the Britiſh 
arms to the ſouthward, only proved the inefficacy 
of victories, in a country abounding with poſts 
which an inferior force can defend againſt all 


aflaults; the iſſue of the campaign in the northward 


Was moſt deciſiv fly diſadvantageous. 


* November 15, 1777. 


The 
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The great ſervices rendered by general Carleton, 
in his gallant defence of Canada, againſt the Ame- 
rican inroad, was acknowledged on all hands, and 
his ſovereign had ſet his ſeal of approbation, by cre- 
ating that officer a kaight of the bath. On the 
appointment of lord . orge Germaine to the ſecre- 
taryſhip for the colonies, the minifler and commander 
were found to be incompatible. Is 15 ſaid that the 
miſunderſtanding between them had ſubfiſted ſo lon 
back as the year 1759, and was of ſuch a nature 
that the governor of Canada refuſed to tranſmit his 
diſpatches to the new ſecretary, and always addreſſed 
them to ſome other ofticer of the crown. 

As brilliant and decifive advantages were EX- 
pected to be derived from a northern irruption, 
eſpecially as the ſavages of thoſe parts were to be 
aſſiſting in the expedition, general Burgoyne, an othcer 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, was appointed to the com- 
mand of ſeven thouſand Britiſh and German troops; 
theſe were furniſhed in the moſt ample manner with 
every requiſite. 

The general arrived before Ticonderoga « on the 2d 
of July; and before any works could be raiſed to an- 
noy the fort, the American commander, general St. 
Clare, abandoned the place in the night; and whilſt 
ſome of the garriſon retired along the ſhore of 
Lake George, the principal part embarked on board 
two hundred batteaux, 1n hopes of gaining the 
weſtern extremity of that lake; but each diviſion 
was immediately purſued. The vefſels were ſoon 
burat, ſunk, or taken, and the greateſt part of the 
garriſon killed, made priſoners, or driven among 
the woods, where they were in the utmoſt danger 
of periſhing by famine, General Schuyler com- 
manded at Fort Edward, where he collected the 
militia of the country, and received the wretched 
remains of the fugitive troops. 


1 * X 2 - The 
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The fulleſt aſſurances of a glorious termination 
of the campaign now prevalled in the Britiſh camp. 
But although their ſpirit could not be damped, yet 
their progreſs was in a manner ſtop; ed, by the un- 
paralleled difficulties which lay in their way of ad- 
vancing to Hudſon's river; which, although not 
more than twenty-five miles, they could not reach 
until the end of July. 

At their approach the Americans abandoned fort 
Edward and retired to Saratoga, The cruelties ex- 
_ erciſed by the ſavages, which were repreſented in 
all their terrors, and perhaps conſiderably height- 
ened, rouſed the whole country to take up arms. 
As they were convinced that no ſecurity could be 


obtained by ſubmiſhon, they determined rather to 


die with arms in their hands like men, than abandon 
themſelves to deſpair. 

General Burgoyne, i in advancing wands Saratoga, 

found his proviſions fall ſhort ; two detachments 

which had been ſent to ſeize on a magazine of the 


enemy's, were betrayed by pretended friends, ſur- 
priſed, and defeated ; many killed, and the reſt 


made priſoners. The Indians too, in an action with 
| ſome of the country militia, loſt many of their moſt 
reſpected warriors, which, together with the reſtraints 
that were laid on their ſavage thirſt of blood, gave 
them a hearty diſreliſn for the ſervice. At the ſame 


time general St, Leger, who had appeared before 
fort Stanwix, was obliged to abandon it, on receiving 


news of the approach of Arnold with a conſiderable 
army, and the Indians which accompanied him 
baſtily returning home, and even pillaging their 
allies, obliged him to retire, and abandon 
gencral Burgoyne with the main body of the 
troops, which were now reduced to three thouſand 


Ne bundred effective men. A ſharp engagement 


ſoon after happened between the army under gencral 


Burgoyne 


gene 


Jetre: 


poſit! 
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Burgoyne and the provincial militia under Gates and 
Arnold; the former remained maſter of the field, and 
the latter retired in 200d order *. 

Whilſt the unfortunate Burgoyne was every day 
more encircled with foes, general Clinton, with a 
body of troops from New York, proceeded up 
Hudſon's river, in hopes of gaining Albany, and 
forming a junction with the. northern army. He 
had about three thouſand men with him in this ex- 
pedition, with ſeveral frigates, armed gallies, and 
| ſmaller veſſels, commanded by commodore Hotham. 
Fort Montgomery was carried by ftorm ; fort Con- 
ſtitution was abandoned by its garriſon and ſet on 
fire. Sir James Wallace with a ſquadron of ſmall 
frigates, and general Vaughan at the head of a body 

of light troops, ſpread terror and deſtruGion where- 
ever they went; the village of Aſopus was reduced 
to aſhes, and every principle of humanity ſeemed. 
to be abſorbed in a zeal for extirpating irreclaimable 
rebels. 

Every means uſed to convey a knowledge of the 
approach of theſe ſuccours to general Burgoyne was 
counteracted, moſt probably through the treachery 
of ſome entruſted with the ſecret. On the 7th 
of October he fought another battle, when the 
combined army was forced to retreat into its camp. 
Arnold, ever foremoſt in danger, at the head of 
a party of Americans, made a furious attack upon 
it, but he was received with great firmneſs, and 
being deſperately wounded, his troops were ſoon 
after repulſed. The event of this day was fatal to 
an army in ſuch a ſituation as that commanded by 
general Burgoyne. It now became neceſſary to 
retreat to Saratoga, which was effected without op- 
poſition. A retreat to fort Edward was reſolved on, 


« September 19, 1777, Wy Oober 8 
E Re and 
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and meaſures taken accordingly, but the vigilance 
of the American generals cut off this hope; every 
paſs was occupied. On the 13th of October, 
it was found, that the whole ſtock of proviſions in 
the combined camp, would yield no more than three 
days hard ſubſiſtance for the army. A general 
council was called, at which the captains of com- 
panies aſſiſted. Herein it was reſolved to enter into 
a convention with general Gates. This was ſoon 
after ratified ; and thereby it was ſtipulated that the 
Britiſh and Heffian troops ſhould march out of the 
camp, with all the honours of war and their artillery, 
to a place appointed, where they ſhould depoſit 
their arms. They were to be allowed a free em- 
barkation and paſſage from Boſton to Europe, on 
condition of their not ſerving again in America 


during the war: the officers to be admitted on 


parole, and to wear their fide arms; all private 
property to remain unmoleſted, and public ſtores 
of all kinds to be delivered up upon honour.——lIt 
may have been more to the intereſt than to the ho- 
nour of the Americans, that the condition of 
permitting the troops to be conveyed to Europe, 
was evaded, in a manner that appears to be quite 
indefenſible. | „ 
When the parliament met on the 20th of 
November, 1777, the ſituation of the northern 


army was thought to be alarming, but the cataſtrophe 


which had then actually befallen it was httle ex- 
pected : the attention of the nation was chiefly drawn 
to the conduct of France. Notwithſtanding that 
court reiterated her aſſurances of being heartily diſ- 


poſed to preſerve the peace ſubfiſting with Great 
Britain inviolate, yet delegates from the American 


congreſs were openly received by the French mini- 
ſtry; they were known to bear a public character 
from the Thirteen United Provinces, and the bject 
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of their miſſion could ſcarcely be miſtaken *. There 
is no ſurer teſt of the activity and talents of a 
miniſter, than his procuring early and certain intel- 
ligence of the meaſures which other powers are pur- | 
ſuing. The miniſtry in both houſes of parliament 
avowed their belief of the pacific diſpoſition of 
France, founded on the advices they received from 
Lord Stormont, our ambaſlador at that court. Not- 

withſtanding which, on the 13th of January, 2 

treaty of commerce between the court of Verſailles 
and the Thirteen United States of America, was 
ſigned by the French miniſter and the American 
plenipotentiaries ; and on the 6th of the follow. 
ing month, another treaty was executed, whereby 
the two powers entered into a defenſive alliance. 


On the 175th of February, Lord North brought 
two bills into the houſe of commons, which he 
meant as a means of bringing about a reconciliation, 
between Great Britain and her American colonies. 
The firſt declared the intentions of the parliament, 
of Great Britain, concerning the exerciſe of the 


* When the addreſs upon the king's ſpeech was moved for in the 
houſe of lords, the firſt day of the ſeſſion, the earl of Chatham expreſſed 
himſelf in the following manner. France, my lords, has inſulted 
You; ſhe has encouraged and ſuſtained America; and whether Ameri- 

ca be wrong or right, the dignity of this country ought to reſent the 
inſult. The miniſters and ambaſſadors of thoſe who are called rebels 
and enemies are in Paris—in Paris they tranſact the reciprocal inte- 
reſts of America and France, Can there be a more mortitying infult ? 
Can even our miniſters ſuitain a more humiliating diſgrace? Do they 
dare to reſent it ? Do they preſume even to hint a vindication of their 
honour, and the dignity of the ſtate, by requiring the diſmiſſal of the 
plenipotentiaries of America ? Such is the degradation to which they 
have reduced the glories of England!—The people whom they affected 
to call contemptible rebels, but whoſe growing power has at laſt obtain- 
ed the name of enemies: —the people with whom they have engaged 
this country in war, and againſt whom they now command our im- 
plicit ſupport in every meaſure of deſperate hoſtility : =this people, 
deſpiſed as rebels or acknowledged as enemies, are abetted aganſt you, 
_ ſupplied with every military ſtore, their intereſts conſulted, and their 

ambaſſadors entertained, by your inveterate enemy, and our miniſters 
dare not interpoſe with dignity or effect !—Is this the honour of a 
great kingdom? Is this the indignant ſpirit cf England, who but 
yeſterday gave law to the houſe of Bourbon? | 


right 
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right of impoſing taxes within his majeſty's colonies, 
provinces, and plantations in North America : the 
other enabled his majeſty to appoint commiſſioners 
with ſufficient powers to treat, conſult, and agree 
upon the means of quieting the diſorders ſubſiſtin 

in certain of the colonies, &c. of North America, 


for which purpoſe it appointed five commiſſioners, 


and endowed them with very extenſive powers ; 
ſuch as, authorizing them to treat with the congreſs 
by name, as if it were a legal body; and fo far to 
give it authenticity, as to ſuppoſe its acts and con- 


ceſſions binding on America. To treat with 


any of the provincial aſſemblies upon their preſent 
conſtitution, and with any individuals in their pre- 
ſent civil capacities, or military commands; with 
general Waſhington, or any other officer. That 
they ſhould have a power to order a ſuſpenſion of 
arms : to ſuſpend the operations of all laws; and 
to grant all ſorts of pardons, immunities, and rewards. 
That they ſhould have a power of reſtoring all the 
colonies, or any of them, to the form of their ancient 
conſtitution, as it ſtood before the troubles ; and, in 
any of thoſe where the king nominated the gover- 
nors, council, judges, and other magiſtrates, to 
nominate ſuch at their diſcretion, until his farther 
pleaſure was known. - | | 

As the deficiency of powers in the former com- 
miſtoners had been objected to, whereby the con- 


greſs had raiſed a difficulty, on pretence of the non- 


admiſſion of their title to be independent ſtates ; 
this act therefore attempted to obviate that difficulty, 


by declaring, that ſhould the Americans now claim 
their independence on the outſet, they ſhould not be 
required to renounce it, until the treaty had received 
its final ratification by the king and parliament of 


Great Britain, The commiſſioners were thereby to 
be inſtructed to negotiate for fume reaſonable and 
moderate 
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moderate contribution, toward the common defence 
of the empire when re- united: but to take away 
all pretence for not terminating this unhappy dit- 
ference, the contribution was not to be inſiſted on 
as a /ine qua non of the treaty ; but that if the Ame- 
ricans ſhould refuſe ſo reaſonable and equitable a 
propofition, they were not to complain, if hereafter 
they did not receive ſupport from that part of the 
empire, to whoſe expences they had refuſed to con- 
tribute “*. 
1 five commiſſioners named were, the com- 
mander in chief of the land and ſea forces in Ame- 
rica, the earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, and governor 
Johnſtone. The two bills paſſed both houſes with- 
out a diviſion in either. That theſe conceſſions. 
were extorted from the miniſtry by the information 
which they had at length received, of the league 
entered into between France and America, is ſelf 
evident; and they ſeem to prove, what could 
otherwiſe have hardly been ſuppoſed, that the aſſu- 
rances given by France, of her determination to 
take no part in the quarrel between Great Britain 
and her colonies, had gained full credit with them, 
until the two treaties were actually ſigned, Fl 
Doubtleſs the trade to America appeared an object 
of vaſt importance to the French, but another, and 
perhaps as powerful a motive for forming this alli- 
ance, was, by keeping alive the quarrel with the twa 
contending ſtates, ro weaken both; in the ſame 
manner as Louis XIV, fomented the diſputes be- 
tween the Engliſh and the Dutch, to advance his 


own purpoſes. This alliance proves the force of 


* This was granting to America every thing ſhe could have wiſhed _ 
before her treaty with France took place, as it gave her not only a full 

exemption from all internal taxation, but alſo from all claims of 
Great Britain on their provinaial aſſemblies, founded on paſt, pre- 


ſent, or future national expenditures, provided the colonies tound 
themſelves equal to their own defence, 


Vol. V. Yyy „ en 
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preſent intereſt in counteracting the moſt rooted aver- 
ſions. America and France,” ſays a great ſtateſ- 
man, * cannot be congenial. There is ſomething 
decifive and confirmed in the honeſt American, 


that will nor aſſimilate to the futility and levity of 


Frenchmen.? 


M. de Noailles, the French ambaſſador at the 
court of London, having ſignified to the ſecretary ' 


of ſtate, that ſuch treaties had been ratified at Paris, 
that they were founded on the actual independence 
of America, and in no reſpect ſtipulated for any 
excluſive commercial advantages on either ſide, he 
concluded his declaration with expreſiing the hopes 


of the king his maſter, that this alliance would not 


break off that harmony which then ſubliſted be- 
tween the two kingdoms ; but at all events the 


French King was determined to protect the lawful 
commerce of his ſubjects, and to maintain the dig- 


nity of his flag. 

Meſſages to both houſes of parliament. were de- 
livered from his majeſty on the 17th of March, 
1778, accompanied with the above declaration; 
whereupon addreſſes were preſented, full of the 
warmeſt aſſurances of ſupport, and inveighing agiinſt 
the unjuſt and unprovoked conduct of France. The 
French ambaſſador received notice to quit the king- 
dom, and lord Stormont was recalled from Paris. 
No declaration of war followed on either ſide, altho' 


great preparations were made: fixty thouſand fea- 


men, including eleven thouſand marines, were 
voted for the ſervice of 1 778. The whole expence 
of the navy for that year amounted to upwards of 
ſive millions. 


A ſquadron ſailed from Toulon in the middle of 
April for America, under the command of the 


count d'Eſtaing, having a number of land forces 

en board. With this fleet went M. Gerard as mi- 

aiſter plenipotentiary to the United States. 
r 
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A fleet was then fitted out at Portſmouth, and the 
command of it given to the honourable admiral Kep- 
pel; it ſailed from Spithead on the 12th of June. Some 
French frigates were deſcried between Scilly and the 
coaſt of France, two of which, the Licorne and 
Pallas, of thirty two guns each, were made prize 
0 ; another. the Belle Poule, engaged the arethuſa, 
captain Marſhal, for a confiderable time, with great 
ſpirit; at length, both ſhips being much damaged, 
the former g0t into port. 
In conſequence of theſe acts of hoſtility, the 
French king addreſſed a letter to the duke de Pen— 
thievre, admiral of France, authorizing and em- 
powering him to iſſue out letters of repriſal againſt 
Britiſh ſhips, whether of war or trade. 

The taking theſe ſhips acquainted the Engliſh 
admiral of the force of the grand fleet of France; 
and, as he found it ſuperior to that under his com- 
mand, he was obliged to return for a reinforcement. 
Three frigates, the Fox, Proſerpine, and Milford, 
were left cruiſing off Breſt. 

On the gth of July, admiral Keppel ſailed again, 
having thirty ſhips of the line; the French fleet 
had quitted "heir harbour the day before, On the 
23d, at one o clock in the afternoon, the two fleets 
came in fight of each other. The French had the 
advantage of the wind, which gave them the option 
of lighting or avoiding it. Admiral Keppel imme— 
diately threw out the neceſſary ſignals for his fleet 
to form in line of battle, which was accompliſhed 
in the evening, when the whole fleet lay to. In 
the morning of the 24th, the French fleet were ſeen 
carrying a prefied {ail ro preſerve the wind; where- 
upon admiral Keppel threw out the general ſignals 
to chace to windward, TwWo of the French ſhips, 
the Duc de Bourgoyne, of eighty guns, and the 
Alexander, of fixty- four, ſoon after ſe parated from 
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their fleet, and as the count d'Orvilliers had no al- 
ternative, but to engage the Engliſh, in order to re- 
Join theſe two capital ſhips, it was imagined that a 
general engagement would follow. But he choſe 
rather to ſuffer that reduction of his ſtrength, than 
to riſk the decifion of a batile, even with the ad- 
vantage of the wind. Admiral Keppel, from the 
backwardneſs of the enemy, inferred that a rein- Y : 
forcement was expected; his eagerneſs to bring on 
an engagement therefore naturally rofe, in propor- 
tion as the French commander ſhewed a difinch- | 
nation to it. The 8 8 for chaſing were continued, 
as ſailing in a regular line of battle would have re- 
tarded the progreſs of the ſhips. 'The two fleets 
were thus employed in retreating and purſuing until 
the 27th, when a ſudden ſquall intercepted the 
ſight of the French. This continued about half 
an hour, when it clearing up, the enemy were found 
to have changed their poſition, and to be forming 
in a line of battle, when immediately they edged 
down upon the headmoſt ſhips, and began to fire; 
and in about five minutes after the firſt diſcharge, 
the ſignal for engaging was thrown out from the 
Victory, without the Engliſh fleet being formed 
into a regular line of battle. Still, however, the 

French admiral did not diſcover a diſpoſition to 

bring on a general engagement, the change of po- 
ſition in the two fleets being brought about by a 

{udden ſhift of wind. 
Admiral Keppel juſtifies his conduct by that of 
Lord Hawke when engaging M. Conflans, and 
more particularly, as he had no choice in making a 

diſpoſition for an attack, nor any poſſibility of get- 
ring into an action atherwile than he did. 

The force of the two nations in this general ac- 

tion was as follows: 
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The two fleets were then in latitude 48 deg. 38 
min. Uſhant diſtant twenty - ſeven leagues eaſt 
half ſouth, They paſſed each other on contrary 
tacks, by which mode of fi hting the rear diviſion 
of the Britiſh fleet ſuſtained the warmeſt part of the 
engagement. The Admiral's ſhip, the Victory, re- 
ſerved her fire for the French admiral in La Bre- 
tagne. She was engazed with that ſhip and fix 
more a- ſtern ſucceſſively, from a quarter before 
twelve to one o'clock. During this paſſing conflict, 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, vice-admiral of the blue, in the 
Formidable, behaved with great ſpirit. That ſhip 
firſt opened her fire about twelve o clock, when one 
or two ſhips were a-head of the French centre, and 
continued going along the line, receivin the fire 
of the whole within piſtol-ſhot till ſhe got to their 
rear; being! in cloſe action about an hour and forty 
minutes, during which time ſhe backed her mizen 
top: ſail, which, by retarding her progreſs, 25 her 


longer 1 in 1 


In the courſe of the engagement the Thanderes 


unfortunately fired into the Egmont, but as ſoon as 


the ſmoke cleared away, the captain diſcovered the 


miſtake, and gave orders for the firing to ceaſe, 
As ſoon after the centre divifion had paſſed the 
enemy as the ſhips could be brought about, which 
was near an hour, the damage which many had 
ſuſtained in the action, rendering them incapable of 


wearing for ſome time, Admiral Keppel ſtood again 


toward the French fleet, to protect his diſabled 
ſhips, and to collect the reſt together ; when the 


ſignal for engaging was hauled down, and that for 


a line of battle a-head was diſplayed 
The great and decifive ſtrokes of the day were 


to follow, by cloſing with the enemy and fighting 


it out. At the time when I wore and laid my 


head to the enemy,“ ſays Admiral Keppel,“ I 
thought 
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thought it would have been a proud day for Eng- 
land.“ But the vice-admiral of the blue, with bis 
diviſion, not bearing down and forming the line, 
prevented the attack being renewed. The n. ght 
following was very dark, and no appearance of a 
ſignal light was ſeen in the French fleet until between 
ten and eleven o'clock, when a rocket was thrown 
up in the centre, and repeated from van to rear, 
after which, every half-hour, and ſometimes oftener, 
a light was ſhewed, and a flaſh like that of a muſket 
repeated and continued till Cay üs hi. 

On the morning of the 28th, the French fleet 
was only vilible "from the maſt-head. Admiral 
Keppel did not think proper ee purſue them, but as 
ſoon as every ſhip had entirely di Gppeared, he ſteered 
his courſe homeward, in order to repair his crippled 
ſhips, and to be as oon as poſſible in a condition to 
meet the enemy again, The reaſons aſſigned for 
thus quitting his ſtation, were, that the wind blew 
right into the harbour of Breſt, which enabled the. 
French fleet to make that port before he could poſ- 
ſibly come up with them; and in the condition in 
which many of the ſhips under his command then 
were, he thought it unadviſeable to expoſe them to 
the danger of. a lee-ſhore. 

On the 23d of Auguſt, admiral oe 
ſalled again with twenty-E: eight ſail of the line, 
and was joined on the 11th of September by the 
Defence, Suffolk, and Egmont. In this. cruife 
nothing was ſeen of the French fleet, which having 
gone out of Breſt on the 18th of Auguſt, returned 
the 18th of September, having cruiſed during that 
time off cape Finiſterre, and in that direction. The 
Britiſh fleet twice chaſed the Refléché, and made 
prize of ſeveral Weſt-Indiamen, bound to Nantes 
and Bourdeaux. The Porcupine, captain Finch, 
an] Fox, captain Windſor, being diſpatched to 

Vor. V. C 2 2 reconnoitre, 
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reconnoitre, the former fell in with and took the 
Modeſte Eaſt- Indiamen, and the latter was taken by 
the Juno and carried into Breſt. Another of our 
frigates called the Minerva, was allo taken and Car- 
ried into the ſame port. 

Two more French Faft-Indiamen were taken in 
the courſe of the ſummer ; ; one of which was named 
the Gaſton, and was taken by two Liverpool priva- 
teers ; the other Les Deux Amis, taken by the 
Knight privateer from the ſame place. 


No ſooner had a rupture with France become 


inevitable, than admiral Byron was ſent to America 
with a powerful fleet, but badly equipped and pro- 
vided, This armament was inſtructed to repair to 
New-York, but a long ſeries of tempeſtuous wea- 
ther threatened the whale fleet with deſtruction ; 


the ſhips were ſeparated, ſome returned to Eng- 


land little better than wrecks, others with great diffi. 
culty reached different harbours on the widely-ex- 
tended coaſt of America, Some of theſe ſhips 
joined lord Howe, at New-York, and proved of 
great ſervice. St. Pierre and Miquelon were taken 
from the French by commodore Evans, being ſent 
by Admiral Montague, who commended at Halifax, 
To coynterbalance "which: the marquis de Bouille, 
governor of Martinico, invaded Dominica, which 
was very ill prepared for a defence, not having one 
hundred regulars beſides the militia on the iſland ; 
whilſt two hundred and ſixty-four cannon, with 


twenty-four braſs mortars, and an ample ſupply of 


military ſtores, ſerved, intead of contributing to the 
defence of the place, only to heighten the value of 
its conqueſt. 

On the American continental coaſt, the Britiſh fleet 
was not inactive, and great numbers of prizes re- 
warded the vigilance of the cruizers. An expe- 
dition up the Delaware under major Maitland and 
captain Henry, of the navy, pro: „ted very ſuccelsful; 

ny9 
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no fewer than forty American armed veſſels being 
ſet on fire, between Philadelphia and Trenton, two 
of which were frigates, mounting twenty-eight 
and thirty-two guns. At the ſame time lieutenant 
colonel Campbell, and captain Clayton, of the navy, 

proceeding from Rhode Iſland, deſtroyed one 
hundred and twenty-five boats in HRickamanet river, 
It will now be neceſſary to follow the commil- 


ſioners, who failed from England on the 21ſt of 


April, in the Trident, captain Elliot, bearing the 
olive branch of peace to America, They arrived 


the beginning of June in the Delaware, and imme- 


diately forwarded a letter, the two acts of parlia- 
ment under which they acted, and other neceſſary 
credentials, to the preſident of the congreſs. They 
propoſed, even at this outſet, ſcveral conceſſions and 
arrangements, Which undoubtedly would, at an 


_ earlier period, have reſtored peace and felicity to 


the whole empire. They offered to conſent to an 


immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities by fea and land. 
'To reſtore a free intercourſe, and to renew the com- 
mon benefits of naturalization through the ſeveral 


parts of the empire. To extend every freedom to 
trade, that the reſpective intereſts on both fides 
could require. To agree that no military force 


| ſhould be kept up in the difFerent ſtates of North 


America, without the conſent of a genera] congreſs, 


or of the particular aſſemblies. To concur in mea- 


ſures calculated to diſcharge the debt of America, 


and to raiſe the credit and value of the paper cir- 


culation. To perpetuate the common union, by a 
reciprocal deputation of an agent or agents, from 
the different ſtates, who ſhould have the privilege 


of a ſeat and, voice in the parliament of Great Bri- 


rain, or if ſent from Britain, in that caſe, to have a 


ſeat and voice in the aſſemblies of the different 


ſtates to which they might be deputed reſpectively, 
2k T2232 2 in 
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1n order to attend to the ſeveral intereſts of thoſe by 

whom they were deputed. In fine, their offers 

tended to eſtabliſh the power of the reſpective legiſ- 

Jatures in each particular ſtate, to ſettle its revenue, 

Its civil and military eltabliſhment, and to exerciſe 
a perfect freedom of legiſlature and internal govern- 
nient; fo that the Britiſh States in North America, 
acting with Great Britain in peace and war, under 
one common ſovereign, might have the irrevocable 
enjoyment of every privileee that was ſhort of a 
total ſeparation of 1hrereſts, or conſiſtent with that 
union of force, on which the ſafety of the common 
religion and liberty depended. Had ſuch offers been 
made a few months ſooner, they would unqueſtion- 
ably have been joyfully en braced by the whole Ame- 
rican continent; but a month before the arrival of the 


commiſſicners, Mr. Simeon Deane had reached 


\ Yorktown, from Paris, with a ratification of the 


two treatics between the court of Verſailles and the 


| Thirteen United States of America. By the eighth 
article of the treaty of defenſive alliance, neither of 
the two parties were to conclude either truce or 
peace with Great Britain, without the formal con- 
ſent of che other firſt had and obtained; and they 
mutually engaged not to lay down their arms until 


the independence of the United States ſhould have 


been formally or tacitly acknowledged by the treaty 
that ſhould terminate the war. The congreſs therefore 


replied to theſe overtures for an accommodation, that 


the acts of the Britiſn parliament, the commiſſion 


from the king of Great Britain, and the letter from 


the commiſſioners, ſuppoſed the pe ple of thoſe 
ſtates to be ſubjects of the crown of Great Britain, 


and were founded on the idea of dependence, which 


was totally inadmiſſible. They informed the com- 
miſſioners that they were inclined to peace, not- 


_ withſtanding the unjuſt claims from which the war 


originated 
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originated, and the ſavage manner in which it had 
been conducted; they would therefore be ready to 
enter upon the conſideration of a treaty of peace 
and commerce, not inconſiſtent with treaties already 
ſubſiſting, when the king of Great Britain ſhould 
demonſtrate a fincere diſpoſition for that purpoſe. 
But the only ſolid proof of that diſpoſition would 


be, an explicit acknowledgment of the indepen- 5 


dence of thoſe ſtates, or the withdrawing of his 
fleets and ar mies. 

Notwithſtanding the W with France, the 
members of the congreſs, as well as the people at 
large, were very much divided in their ſentiments 


concerning embracing or rejecting the offers now _ 


made them by their parent ſtate z and the final miſ- 
carriage of the negotiation may perhaps be attri- 
buted to the retrograde motion of the royal army. 
ys Early in the campaign Sir William Howe re- 
ceived letters of recal, and Sir Henry Clinton was 
appointed commander in chief of the army in Ame- 
rica. The operations of the war now underwent 
a very conſiderable change, and all the conſequences 
of the loſs of the northern army, and the ſtrength 
which the Americans acquired, by becoming poſ— 
ſeſſed of their arms and artillery, were fenfibly felt. 
The whole collected force of the J hirteen Provinces 
was directed againſt the army in Philadelphia, and 
although Clinton was maſter of the Delaware, yet the 
ſmall extent of country which had been reduced 
round the city, was no ways ſufficient to furniſh 
ſubſiſtence for ſo large an army, whilſt it was ex- 
poſed to the aſſaults of a ſuperior force. by ſea. 
Orders from the Britiſh cabinet had therefore been 
ſent over for abandoning the tooting which we had 
acquiredin Penniylvania, and returning to NewYork. 
General Clinton, in conſequence of theſe orders, 
croſſed the Delaware with his whole army “, in 
55 * June 18, 1778. 


effecting 
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effecting which, he was greatly indebted to the 
aſſiduity and ſkill of admiral lord Howe. By a 
very maſterly diſpoſition of his troops when they 
reached the oppoſite ſhore, the general defended the 
baggage, proviſions, and ſtores, from all attacks of 
Waſhington's army; as the country could be croſſed 
by only one route, the waggons, artillery, and camp 
equipage, extended twelve miles. The army directed 
its courſe toward Sandy-hook, whilſt the fleet kept 
along the ſhore in the ſame direction. 


On the 28th of June, a large body of Ame- 


ricans, commanded by general Lee * and the mar- 
quis de Fayette, attempting to cut off a conſiderable 
part of the baggage, whilſt the carriages were en- 
tangled in defiles, was driven back with loſs, and, 


but for the intenſe heat of the day, very eſſential 


advantages would have been gained by the royal 


army. Such were the exertions made on this occa- 


ſion, that fifry-nine ſoldiers expired through ex- 
ceſſive heat and fatigue, without having received a 
wound. 

After this rencounter the royal army reached the 
neighbourhood of Sandy-hook without moleſtation, 
on the laſt day of June ; the fleet under lord Howe 
| had arrived only two days before. 

No ſooner was the army ſafely repoſed at New 
York, than the Britiſh cruiſers gave notice that the 
French fleet which was ſailed from Toulon, and was 
commanded by the count d*Eſtaing, had appeared 
off the coaſt of Virginia. Had he reached that con- 
tinent whillt the army was on its march, he might not 


only have effected the entire deſtruction of the Britiſh 


fleet under lord Howe, but the army under Sir Henry 
Clinton would have bcen unable to ſubſiſt, as the 
French admiral, by being maſter at lea, would have 


* This gentleman, whom we have before ſpoken of, when taken priſoner, 
2s exchanged for general Preſcot, who had been ſurpriſed on Rhode ne, 
which brouzht him again into action. 


cut 
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cut off all ſupplies, whereby the ſouthern army would 
have been gradually reduced to the forlorn condition 
into which the northern one was brought eight 
months before. Had the fleet and army at that 
time been ſtationed on the Delaware and at Phila- 
delphia, the conſequences of an attack would have 
been no leſs fatal; bur ſtorms and contrary winds had 
ſo long detained this fleer, armed with deſtruction, 
that all the train of evils which might have exalted 


the naval power of France on the ruin of this 


country, were happily prevented. 
Still, however, d'Eſtaing might have reaped ad- 
vantages waich he neglected : he loitered in Che- 


ſapeak bay and the Delaware, inſtead of proceeding 


immediately to NewYork; this delay gave lord Howe 
an opportunity of preparing for his reception. On 
the 11th of July the French fleet anchored off Sandy- 
hook, amounting to fifteen ſail, conſiſting of a ninety 
and eighty gun ſhip, ſix of ſeventy- four, three of 
ſixty-four, one of fifty, and three large frigates, with 
eleven thouſand men on board. On the other hand, 


the Britiſh fleet under lord Howe conſiſted of ſix 
| fixty-four g gun ſhips, three of fifty, and two of forty 


guns * 
The ardour which was univerſally ſhewn in re- 


pelling this unexpected attack, gave the moſt flat- 


Ships. Suns. | Commanders. 
| Vice-admiral Howe, captains Duncan 
* Ezgle 6 and Curtis Find 
Trident — 64 Commodore Elliot, captain Molloy 
Nonſuch — 64 —— Griffiths 
St. Albans — 64 Fitzherbert 
Somerſet — 64 — ®urry 
Ardent — — 64 Keppel 
Experiment ——— 350 Sir james Wallace 
Iſis — — 50 — Raynor 
Preſ ton 50 Commodore Hotham 
Phenix — 40 Captain Parker 


Roebuck — 4 Hammond 


23 
1 
6 
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tering teſtimony of the high eſteem and even vene- 


ration in which the commanders were held, and as 


the approach to New York was obſtructed by a bar, 


the French affailant had no ſmall difficulty to ſur- 


mount. Had the attempt been made, the conflict 
would have been dreadful, and might have ſurpaſſed 


any thing known in naval hiſtory ; but the talents. 
of d'Eſtaing are better diſplayed in actions of the 


petite guerre, than in ſuch important attempts. 
D'Eſtaing continued at anchor until the 2ift, 


when, without making any attack, he quitted the 
coaſt, and bore away to the norchward, after having 
made many valuable prizes during his ſhort conti- 


nuance on that ſtation. Lord Howe was ſoon after 
reinforced with the Renown, of fifty guns, from the 
Weſt Indies; and on the 28th the Raiſonable, of 


ſixty-four guns, arrived from Halifax; and two 


days after the Cornwallof ſeventy-four, one of admiral 
Byron's fleet, and Centurion of fry guns, came in 
from the fame place. 


This ſeaſonable acceſſion of firength determined 


the admiral to fail out in queſt of the French fleet, 


which, by this time, was known to have directed its 


3 to Rhode Iſland. He left New York on the 


6th, and arrived on the gith of Auguſt, in the 
evening, at Point Judith, about three Jeagues from 
Newport, where d'Eſtaing had arrived on the 29th 


of July. 

1 4 plan concerted between the Americans and 
their allies, was, that a body of provincials ſhould 
make a deſcent on the northern extremity of Rhode 


Iſland, whilt the French fleet aſſailed the town of 


Newport, and the Britiſh lines contiguous to the har- 
bour. GeneralSullivan commanded theſe troops, which 
amounted to about ten thouſand men, drawn from 
the northern colonies. As the operations of the 


French flcet were e regul ted by thoſe of the army 7 
| lan 
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land, d'Eſtaing continued inactive, until Sullivan 
was in a condition to paſs over from the continent 
to the northern end of the iſland, On the 3oth the 
Kingfiſher floop of eighteen guns, and two armed veſ- 
ſels, were let on fire, and a few days after four frigates 
of thirty- two guns each were likewiſe deſtroyed &. 2 
On the 8th the French fleet, which had conkinbed 
at anchor from its firſt appearance, about three miles 
from the mouth of the harbour, ſtood in under an 
ealy ſai}, cannonading the batteries and town as they 
paſſed, and receiving their fire, without any mate- 
rial effect on either ſide. They anchored above the 
town, between Goat iſland and Conanicut, but 
| nearer to the latter, on which both the French and 
Americans had parties. 


The force under lord Howe was greatly inferior 


to that of the French in weight of metal, but ſupe- 
rior both in number of ſhips and in their condition; 
they were alſo well manned, and commanded by 
officers of tried bravery and ſkill. On the arrival 
of the Britiſh fleet the enemy was ſo diſperſed, that 
many have thought it would have been no raſh act 
Immediately to have attacked them. Only ten fail 
of the line had entered the harbour, the other two 
ſhips of the French line were up the Narraganlſct 
paſſage; and two of their frigates 1 in the Seaconnet 
_ paſſage. 

On the 10th the wind changed to the north-eaſt, 
which enabled d'Eſtaing to fail out in full fares; 
having twelve two-decked ſhips ; and as he poſſefled 
the weather gage, Lord Howe deemed it imprudent 
ro attack him whilſt joining accidental advantages 
to ſuperior force. Every manœuvre which con- 
ſummate ſeamanſhip could ſuggeſt was put in 
practice to gain che wind, but all attempts were 


* Theſe were the Orpheus, Flure, Juno, and Lark. 
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baffled by the counter movements cf the enemy, 
and as the wind continued fixed in the ſame quarter, 


the whole of the 11th was ſpent in tackings. The 


admiral deſpairing of bettering his ſituation, about 
four o'clock in the evening threw out a ſignal for 
the ſhips to cloſe to the centre, and form in line of 
battle a-head, and in that poſition he waited the 


approach of the enemy, who was between two and 


three miles diſtant. 
Lord Howe, in conducting the operations of the 
fleet under his command, adopted a mode of con- 


duct altogether unknown to former naval com- 
manders, and which indeed none but thoſe of ac- 
knowledged bravery could adopt, without incurring 


imputations on their character: he removed from 
the Eagle to the Apollo frigate, that he might be 


better ſituated for directing the ſubſequent operations 


of the ſquadron. A ſca fight of a very fingular 


kind was now about to be entered upon, in which 


the weight of metal was to be oppoſed to the dex- 


trous working of ſmaller ſhips, more numerous, and 


poſſeſſing all the advantages of Britiſh ſeamanſhip. 
The brilliancy of lord Howe's courage had appeared 
on many trying occaſions; it was generally acknow- 
ledged, that in the naval line he had not a ſuperior; 
a moſt rare opportunity now prefſcntcd itſelf for 


the play. of his profeſſional {kill. Hitherto, 


during the Ameiican war, the naval commander in 


chief had no opportunity of eminently diſtinguiſhing 


himſelf; this was the preciſe point of time for doing 


it; but whilſt the battle was thus put in array, a 
ſtrong gale of wind aroſc, which in a ſhort time 


increaſed to a violent tempeſt that continued for 
near forty-eight hours. This entirely Changed the 


nature of the conflict, and both fleets had to con- 


tend with the enraged elements, inſtead of each 


other. The form oon C:iperſed the ſhips of both 
{quadrons, 
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ſquadrons, and threatened them with deſtruction. 
The Apollo, with the admiral on board, ſprung her 
main- maſt, and loſt her fore- maſt; he therefore went 
on board the Phœnix as ſoon as the weather became 
more moderate; that frigate he ſoon after quitted 
for the Centurion; but on ſceing ten fail of the 
French ſquadron at anchor,about twenty-five leagues 
eaſtward of Cape May, his lord{hip left the Centurion 
in a proper ſtation to watch their motions, and to 
direct any Britiſh ſhips that might arrive; and, again 
going on board the Phoenix, arrived off Sandy- hook. 
on the evening of the 17th, that place being the ren- 
dezvous appointed in caſe of a ſeparation. 

be only material damage ſuſtained by the 
Britiſh fleet was, the Cornwall ſpringing her main— 
maſt, and the Raiſonable her bowſprit, beſides the 
damage already mentioned to the Apollo. The 
French ſuffered greatly; the Languedoc and Ton- 
nant, their moſt capital ſhips, being diſmaſted, and 
others much damaged. The ſirſt of theſe, dEſtaing- 5 
own ſhip, carrying ninety guns, when reduced 70. 
this condition, was met on the evening of the 13th 
by the Renown of fifty guns, captain Dawſon, who 
atcked her with ſuch fury as well as judgment and 
advantage that the count was in imminent danger 
of becoming once mote a priſoner to the Engliſh *. 
After he had poured ſeveral broadſides cloſe into 
his antagoniſt, and had ſhot away her rudder, he 
lay to, for the night, as cloſe as poſſible, intending 
to renew the attack in the moraing, and conſidering 
her as little leſs than a certain prize. But in this 
expectation he was unfortunately diſappointed by the 
appearance of ſix French men of war, who gave him 
chace, and reſcued their commander and his ſhip 
from the fate which awaited them. 

Nor was captain Dawſon the only officer who 
ſized this favourable opportunity of attacking Jurge 


* Sce page 215 of this volume. 
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ſhips with thoſe of inferior force; commodore Ho- 
tham of the Preſton, a fifty gun ſhip, fell in with 
the Tonnant of eighty guns, which he attacked with 
great intrepidity, about the ſame time that the Re- 
' nown was engaging the Languedoc; but night in- 
tervening, he too was obliged to deſiſt, and in the 
morning his expected prize was reſcued by the 
appearance of the French fleet. 

Theſe occurrences, though productive of no na- 
tional benefit, diſplayed the bravery and ſkill of 
our officers and ſeamen to great advantage. The 
national character was yet farther ſhewn in the con- 
duct of captain Raynor in the Iſis, of fifty guns. 


This ſhip had performed ſignal ſervices during the 


war: by its ſeaſonable arrival at Quebec, when that 


city was blockaded by Arnold in 1776, general 


Carleton was enabled to drive away the enemy; the 


next year ſhe was no le ſs ſerviceable in opening the 
navigation of tne Delaware, by ſilencing the Ame- 


rican batteries. This ſhip was now chaſed by the 
Cæſar, a French ſeventy. four gun ſhip, bearing a flag 


at the mi zen top-maſt-head. The Frenchman was 


much the better ſailor, and each ſhip had eſcaped 


unhurt from the tempeſt. Captain Raynor found 
it impoſſible to avoid an action, and to ſuſtain a 


fight with an enemy ſo much ſuperior ſeemed hardly 


practicable. The brave commander was not how- _ 
ever intimidated by this diſparity of force; a deſpe- 


rate engagement enſued, which continued for an 
hour and half, within piſtol-ſhot. By that time the 


Isis had gained ſo great a ſuperiority that the French 


thip thought proper to put be fore the wind, leaving 


the Iſis with her maſts and rigging ſo damaged as to 


be unable to purſue her. She had only two men 
killed and five wounded. 

The gallantry of the Britiſh commander in this 
action was only equalled by his modeſty, in the ac- 
count which he wrote of it. His admiral indeed 


in 
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in ſome meaſure ſupplied that defect by acquainting 8 
the admiralty, that the honour of the day was not 
more owing to the reſolution of the captain, or the 
intrepidity of his officers and crew, than to the pro- 

feſſional ſkill and ability of the former. 

The French loſt a number of men. M. de Bou- 
gainville, the celebrated and philoſophic navigator, 

who 1s the only Frenchman who ever circumnavi- 

gated the world in one ſhip, and in one continued 
voyage, commanded the Tonnant, and was wounded 
in the action. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that 
captain Furneaux, who had likewiſe gone round the 
world, in the Adventure, having loſt the ſhip which 
he commanded, (the Syren,) was a volunteer on 
board the Iſis: the marquis of Lindſey, who ſoon 
after became duke of Ancaſter, and died inthe bloom 
of youth, was likewiſe a volunteer. 
In this ſtorm, the Senegal ſloop and Thunder 
bomb, being ſeparated from the Britiſh fleet, were 
taken by the French. The Mermaid was forced 
aſhore and loſt ſometime before, when the French 
fleet firſt appeared off the Delaware. 

As the Britiſh ſhips ſuſtained no great damage 
by the ſtorm, were all re- aſſembled by the 17th 
of Auguſt, and had been joined by the Monmouth, 
a ſixty-four gun ſhip of Admiral Byron's ſquadron, 
it is difficult to account for their long continuance 
at Sandy Hook ; eſpecially as it was well known 
that the enemy had re-aſſembled off Rhode Iſland 
on the 2oth, and had failed from thence two days 
after for the port of Boſton. This delay in putting 
to ſea ſaved the French fleet from deſtruction ; the 
Engliſh admiral entered Boſton bay on the goth in 
full force, and found the enemy had preceded him 
in their arrival in port. 

Lord Howe now reſigned his command to rear- 
admiral Gambier, during the abſence of a ſuperior 


Aer. 
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officer, aſſigning as a reaſon for it, his bad ſtate of 
health; and arrived at Portimouth 1 in the Eagle on 


the 25th of October. 
Meanwhile Sir Henry Clinton proceeded to the 
relief of Rhode Iſland, and arrived there on the 


ziſt of Auguſt, when finding the Americans 


had evacuated it, he proceeded. with ſome troops 
to New London, from whence he detached major 


general Grey to Bedford and Fair Haven, where 
he deſtroyed great quantities of ſtores, and ſe- 


venty fail of ſhips, ſome of which were privateers ; 
among them were eight fail of large veſſels, from 


two hundred to three hundred tons, moſt of them 
prizes, three of which had been taken by the count 


d'Eſtaing's fleet. 


Theſe events cloſed the operations on the Ame. 


rican continent during the year 1778. In the be- 


ginning of December, a deſcent was made on the 
land of St. Lucia by major general Grant, ſeconded 


by a iquadron of ſhips under rear-admiral Barring- 
ton. Whillt the attack was carrying on, the count 
d' Eſtaing, who had failed from Boſton with fifteen 


ſhips on the 3d of November, arrived to ſuc- 
cour the beſieged, having on board a large body 
e troops; Which having landed, he led them in 


perſon againſt the Britiſh entrenchments 3 but he 
Was received with ſuch firmneſs, that after chree 
attacks, in which ſixteen hundred of his men were 
killed or wounded, he was obliged to deſiſt, and 


re-embarking his army proceeded to Martinique. 


The gallant defence made by admiral Barrington 


with a very inferior force of ſhipping, reflected the 
| higheſt honour on his character. Immediately on 


the departure of the French fleet, the iſland ſur- 
rendered to the king of Great Britain. 


As ſoon as a rupture with France was found to 


be inevitable, diſpatches had been ſent over land to 


the 


N 
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the Eaſt Indies, „ pe the Engliſh company's 
ſervants there with the ſtate of affairs, and autho- 
riſing immediate acts of hoſtility againſt the French. 
This 1mportant intelligence was conveyed with ſuch 
ſpeed, that it reached Madraſs before the French at 
Pondicherry had the leaſt apprehenſion of an ap- 
proaching war. A body of troops, under Major-ge- 
neral Munro, took the field the beginning of Auguſt, 
commodore Sir Edward Vernon commanded the fleet 
on the Coromandel coaſt, which conſiſted of the Rip- 
pon, Coventry, Seaborſe, Valentine Indiaman, and the 
Cormorant ſloop, Pondicherry was ſoon after in- 
veſted; on the 7th of September the batteries were 
opened, and the ſiege was continued until the 16th of 
October, when a general aſſault being reſolved on, 
the marines and two hundred ſeamen were landed 
from the ſhips, M. de Bellecombe, the governor, ap- 
prehenſive of the deſign, offered termsof capitulation, 
which being ſettled, the next day the Britiſh troops 
took poſſeſſion of that important ſettlement, by which 
a deciſive blow was ſtruck at the French commerce 
from the eaſt. The Sartine, a fine French frigite, 
mouating twenty-ſix guns, but of a larger ſcantline 
than any of our thirty-two gun frigates, was likewiſe 
taken. She was one of M. de Tronjolly's ſquadron, 
At the cloſe of this firſt campaign, France found 
little reaſon to congratulate herſc}f on her new 3all;- 
ance. Her intercourſe with both the Indies had been 
greatly annoyed, many of ner richeſt ſhips captared, 
and her lucrative commerce on the Coromandel 
coaſt annihilated at once, by the loſs of all her pol- 
ſeſſions there. 
The parliament met on the 26th of No- 
vember, 1778, and the houſe having reſolved itſelf 
into a committee of ſupply, on the 2d of De— 
cember, a member moved for an enquiry into the 
cauſe of our failure of ſucceſs in the engagement on 
the 27th of July, Admi al Keppel thereupon roſe 
| | 0 
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to juſtify his conduct in that action; he was replied 
to by Sir Hugh Palliſer. It appeared, that, on the 
return of the fleet, reflections had been thrown out 
againſt the commander of the rear diviſion, im- 
puting the cauſe of the engagement not being re- 
newed in the afternoon to that officer's neglecting 


to bear down, agreeable to a ſignal diſplayed by 


the commander in chief, and a meſſage ſent. Some- 
thing of this kind having appeared in the public 


prints, Sir Hugh Palliſer applied to admiral Kep- 


pel for a formal contradiction of ſuch a charge; 


which was declined. A few days after the alterca- 


tion in the houſe of commons had happened, Sir 
Hugh Palliſer exhibited at the admiralty board, an 
accuſation againſt the conduct of admiral Keppel, 


on the 27th and 28th days of July, conſiſting of 


five articles, or ſeparate ſpecific charges ; a copy 
of which was ſent by the board to the admiral, ac- 
companied with a notice to prepare for his ſpeedy 
trial by a court martial, on the ſeveral charges ad- 
duced *. „ 8 „ 
A court- martial was accordingly appointed to be 
held on board the Britannia, in Portimouth harbour, 
on January Sch, 1779, and was from thence ad- 
Journed to the governor's houſe at Portſmouth. It 


conſiſted of Admiral Sir Thomas Pye, preſident. 


The admirals Buckle, Montague, Arbuthnot, and 
Rodham. Captains Millbank, Drake, Penny, Mou- 
tray, Duncan, Boteler, Cranſton, and Bennet. 


lu conſequence of this ſtep being taken by the lords of the admiral y, 
amemoriel was preſented to his majeſty by the duke of Bolton, which was 
figned by twelve admirals, viz, Hawke, Moore, Bolton, Graves, Pigot, 
Harland, Briſtol, Young, Barton, Geary, Shuldham, Gayton. It ſtated that 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, lately ſerving under the command of the honourable 
Auguſtus Keppel, had preferred artielesof accuſation againſt his commander 
in chief to the commiſſioners of the admiralty ; he himſelf being a commiſ- 
ſioner; which accuſat:on he with-held from the 27th day of July, the time 

_ when th: ſuppoſed offences were committed, until the gth day of rem ver, 
an; 
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On the 11th of February, which was the 22d d ay 
of the trial, the court, having heard the evidence 
and the priſoner's defence, were of opinion, that 
the charge was malicious and ill-founded; it having 
appeared, that the admiral, ſo far from having by 
miſconduct and neglect of duty, on the day s therein 
alluded to, loſt an opportunity of rendering eſſen— 
tial ſervice to the fiate, and thereby tarniſhed the 
honour of the Britiſh navy, behaved as became a 
judicious, brave, and experienced officer. The court 
therefore unanimouſly and honourably acquitted the 
ſaid admiral Auguſtus Keppel, cf the ſeveral articles 
contained in the charge againſt him. 

Sir Thomas Pye, on deliv ering to admiral Keppel 


his ſword, addreſſed him in the following Wore ; 
ch Admiral Keppel! 

It is no {mall pleaſure for me to receive the commands 
of the court I have the honour to preſide at, that in de- 
livering you your ſwoid, I am to congratulate you on its 
being refiored to you with ſo much honour; ; hoping ere 
long you will be called forth by your ſovereign, to draw 
it once more in defence of your country.” 


Immediately upon the acquittal of admiral Keppel, 
both houſes of parliament unanimouſly voted him 
their thanks for his gallant behaviour on the 25th 


of July. This example was followed by the city 
of pr arg and the Weſt-India merchants. 

SOON after” s Sir Hugh Palliſer refigned his ſeat at 
the board of admiralty, gave up his poſts of lieu- 
tenant general of the marines, and governor of 
Scarborough caſtle, and, vacating his ſeat in par- 
liament, kept nothing but his rank of vice-admi- 


and then brought e for the purpoſe of recrimination 2gainſt charges, 
which he, tbe accuſer, merely conjectured would be made, Such a charge the 
memorizliſts conſider as highly improper for the lords commiſſioners of the 
admiralty to receive from a colleague in office, againſt his commander, and 
without taking into conſideration the relative ſituation of the accuſer and 
the accuſed, or the avowed motives of the accuſation, ordered im mediately 
a court martial to be held on the ſaid admiral, after forty years meritorious 
ſervice, and a vaticty of actions, in which he had exerted eminer, t courape and 
conduct „by which the honour and power of this nation, and the glory of the 
Britiſh flag, had been maintained and increaſed in various parts of the world. 
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ral of the Blue, As in the courie of admiral Keb 
pel's trial, many circumſtances were related in evi- 
dence which tended to criminate the accuſer ; the 
lords of the admiralty thought proper to iffue orders 
for 4 court-martial to be he d on Sir Hugh Palliſer, 
which was accordingly held on board the Sandwich, 
in Portſmouth harbour, on Munday the 12th of 
April, vice-admiral George Darby, prefident ; rear- 
admiral Robert Digby; captains Ogle, Kempenfelt, 
Peyton, Baine, Robinfon, Duncan, Goodall, Cranſton, 
Linzee, Colpoys, and Walt ters *, members 

In the courſe of this trial, which continued until 
the zth of May, upward of forty witnefles were 
examined. All their evidence tended to prove the 
gallant behaviour of Sir Hugh Palliſer during the 
action in the morning; but the officers from the 
centre, and van diviſions, bore te: Umony that the 
vice- admiral of the blue did not bring his di- 
viſion into a line of battle in the afternoon; 
notwithſtanding his ſhip did not appear to kate 
received ſuch damage as rendered her incapa- 
ble of renewing the engagement, and a ſignal was 
flying from the Victory all the afternoon for that 
Ppurpoſe; alſo a meilage was ſent by cap ain Wind- 
ſor, in the Fox frigate, from the commander in 
chief. to acquaint Sir Hugh, that the admiral waited 


only for his divifion to renew the engagement, which 


metiage was delivered, according to "the eon of 
many witneſſes, at ha! f an hour after five o'clock. 
The witnefles whoſe evidence tended to juſtify Sir 
Hugh Palliſer, were, the captain of his own ſhip the 
Formidable, thefourtieuten: ants, the carpenter , gun- 
ner, and gunner's mate; with ſome of the lieutenants, 
maſters, and other officers belonging to the ſhips 


* Nephew to Sir Hugh. The hon. Keith Stewart was ſummoned as 2 
_ witneſs on the trial, but not examined, The ſummons however excluded 
him from the cour:· me :rtial, and admitted captain Walters. 
＋ He provuced ig court fone rotten wood which was a part of the main 
malt, ard the decayed Nate of that maſt he gave as a reaſon why the admi- 
ral did not bear down ; bur in the courſe of his examination it came out, 
that this was not di ſcovered ou the day of action, no until the ſnip came 
iuto Pit. 5 


> — 
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in his diviſion. They ſpoke of the incapacity of 


the Formidable to renew the ergagement, and fixed 
the time of delivering the meſſage from admiral Keppel 


to be about ſe ven o'clock in the evening; more than 
one denied that any thing was ſaid about renewing 
the engagement. It is ſomewhat remarkable thatof the 
ten captain who commanded tke ſhips in the rear di- 
viſion, only two were examined on this trial, and the 
evidence of only one of them tended to exculpate the 
priſoner : three of them ſat as judges on the trial. 
It is material to note, that Sir Hugh Palliſer, as ſoon 

as he was out of the engagement, veered his ſhip, 


ſuppoſing the admiral meant immediately to return to 


the fight, and brought his wholediviſion round, which 
does not prove that incapacity in his ſhip which he 
afterward. alleged. A total difagrecment in poli— 


tical ſentiments rendered theſe two officers very 
unfit perſ.ns to be j.ined in the ſame expedition. 


Mr. Keppel was on bad terms with the miniſtry, 


having on every occaſion cenſured their conduct to- 


ward America with great ſeverity in the houſe of 
commons: was it then judicious to appoint him 
to a command, in which, if he had gained any deci- 
five and ſignal victory, the ſuccours which the revolted 
colonies looked for from France would have been 
cut off; the favourite objects of the miniſtry would 
have been effected, and their eſtabliſhment in power 
ſecured beyond a poffibility of being ſhaken? 


A man of the moſt immaculate honour in ſuch a 


ſituation muſt receive an involuntary, and perhaps, 
to him, an inſenſible check and reſtraint in his 
zeal and activity, and it is only in the full ex- 
ertions of theſe that great exploits are to be 
expected: beſides, notwithſtanding the long and 
laborious inveſtigation which this tranſaction has 
undergone, perhaps that which would have thrown 
the cleareſt light upon the ſubject ſtill remains con- 
cealed, as the commander was not permitted to 

„ pro- 
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produce the inſtructions which he received from 
the board of admiralty, and which traced out the 
Ine of conduct which he was to purſue, 

O Wedneſday the zth of May, all the wit- 
nefles having been examined, and the vice-admirat 
having made his defence, the court proceeded to 
deliver their opinion, which was, That the beha- 
viour of the vice admiral of the blue on the 27th 
and 28th days of July, was, in many inſtances, 
highly meritorious and exemplary; but that he was 
blameable for not making the diſtreſſed ſituation of 
his ſhip known to the admiral, either by the Fox 
or otherwiſe. Yet, as he is cenſurable in no other 
part of his conduct, the court are of opinion, he 
ought, notwithſtanding that, to be acquitted, and he 
is acquitted accordingly.” 

The preſident then delivered to the vice-admiral 
his ſword, with this ſhort addreſs. ** Sir, I am di- 
reed by the court to return you your ſword,” 

Sir Hugh Palliſer attended the next levee at St. 
James's ; on which occaſion he was preſented to his 
majeſty and graciouſly received. About the ſame 
time Sir Robert Harland ſtruck his flag at Portſ- 
mouth and reſigned his command “. 

Whilſt theſe diffentions among our al com- 
manders ſpread diſagreement and miſunderſtanding 
through the navy, and divided the ſentiments of the 
nation according as party prejudices biaſſed the 
judgment, the marquis d' Almodovar, the Span ſh 
a ubaſfador. preſented a manifeſto to lord Wey- 
mouth, in which his Catholic majeſty complained, 
that, having propoſed terms of accommodation to 
the bell ligerent powers, in conſequence of the Britiſh 
court having aſked and accepted of his mediation, 
in the difference ſubſiſting with France, the miniſters 


* The poverrment of Greenwich hoſpital was, on the death of Sir 
Charles Herdy in the next year, conferred on Sir Hugh Palliſer; and he was 
afually. appointed to the command of a fleet deſtined to the Eaſt Indies, 
Put the great ſcal could not be obtained to the commiſſion. c 
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of his Britannic majeſty had rejected them in a 
manner that indicated little deſire of reſtoring peace 
to Europe, or to preſerve the friendſhip of his 
Catholic majeſty. It then expatiated on the man 
inſults which the Spaniſh ſhips and ſettlements had 
received from the Britiſh ſubjects, which in number 
amounted to an hundred; which finding the Britiſh 
court not diſpoſed to redreſs, he was under the diſa- 

reeable neceſſity of making uſe of all the means 
that the Almighty had given him, to do himſelf that 
Juſtice which he had in vain ſolicited. Immediately 
on delivering this manifeſto, the marquis quitted 
the kingdom, and Lord Grantham, the Britiſh mi- 
niſter at the court of Madrid, was recalled. 

The miniſtry, when laying the Spaniſh manifeſto 
before the parliament, pafled over in filence the 
rejected mediation of Spain, and confined their 
anſwer to the inſults and encroachments which it 
complained of; declaring that the Britiſh court had 
ſtudiouſly endeavoured to avoid whateyer might give 
umbrage to the court of Madrid, and that the chief part 
of the grievances ſtated in the manifeſto had never 
come to their knowledge by any means whatever, 

Both houſes of parliament addreſſed his majeſty in 
the warmeſt terms of loyalty and affection, and every 
meaſure was immediately taken to repel the approach- 
ing ſtorm. 

Thus was Great Britain, unſupported by any one 
ally, left to contend with the powers of France, 
Spain, and America. That ſhe was not appailed by 
the formidable league againſt her, was a firong 
proof of the renovation of ber ſpirit ſince the panic- 
ſtruck period of 1756. That her pecuniary re ſources 
were found any way adequate to the exigencies or 
the times, was really wonderful ; and that ſoldiers, 
ſeamen, and a navy, could be found able to make head 
againſt ſuch a confederacy, place the real ſtrength 
and abilities of this country in a flronger light than 
they had ever before appeared. 
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Names of the Commiſſioners for executing the Office of Lird 
High Admiral, . the Year 1755 to 1785. 


1 the liſt of Commiſſioners from 16 73 to 17 54, in our fourth Volume, 
age 427. 1] 


Naw 20, tek 29 Geo. II. 
| 2 G HT honourable earl Tem- 


Hon. Eüward Boſcawen, Eſgy 
Temple Weſt, Eſq; 

John Pitt, Eſq; 

George Hay, LL. D. 
Thomas Orby Hunter, Eſq; 
Gilbert Elliot, Eſq; 


une 30, 1757. 30 Geo. II. 
Right hon. lord Anſon 

Hon, Edward Boſcawen, Eſq; 
Temple Weſt, Eſq; 

George Hay, LL. D. | 
Thom+s Orby Hunter, "Ys 
Gilbert Elliot, Eſq; 

Hon, John Forbes, Eſq; 


September 13, 1757. 31 Geo. II. 
Hans Stanley, Eſq; vice | 
Admiral Weſt, dec. 


The reſt as beide. 


March 21, 1761. 1 Geo. 111, 
Right hon. lord Anſon 
George Hay, LL. D. 
Thomas Orby Hunter, Eſqz 
Hon. John Forbes, EI 
Hans Stanley, Eſq; 
_ Viſcount Villiers 
Thomas Pelham, Eſq; 


June 19, 1762. 2 Geo, III. 
Rięht hon. 
Halifax 
George Hay, LL. b. 
Thomas Orby Hunter, Eſq; 
Hon. john Forbes, Eſqz 
Hans Stanley, Eſq; 
Viſcount Vi liers 


Thomss Pelham, Eſq; 

October 16, 1762. 2 Geo. III. 
Right hon. George Grenville 
Thomas Orby Hunter, Eſq 
Hon. John Forbe*, Eſq; 

Hans Stanley, Efq; 

Viſcount Viltiers 

Thomas Pelham, Eſq; 

”. April 10, 1763. 3 Geo. III. 
Farl of Egmont 

George Hay, LL D. 

Hans Stanley, £193 


George Dunk, earl of 


Lord alia 
Viicount Howe 
Lord Digby 


Thomas Pitt, Eſq; 


Philip Stevens, Eſq; Het Mr. 
Cleveland as Secretary. 
April 23, 1763. 

Earl of Sandwich 
George Hay, LL.D. 
Hans Stanley, Eſq; 


3 Geo. III. 


Lord Carysford 


Lord Viſcount Howe 


Lord Digby 


Thomas Pitt, Eſq; 


Sept. 10, 1763. 3 Geo. I. 
Earl of Egmont 
George Hay, LL. D. 
Hans Stanley, Eſq; 
Lord Carysford 
Lord viſcount Howe 


Lord Digbv 


Thomas Pitt, Eſq; 


July 30, 1765. 5 Geo. III. 


Earl of Egmont 


Thomas Pitt, Eſq; _ 

Sir Charles Saunders, K. B. 
Hon. Auguſtus Keppel 
Charles 'Lownſhend, Eſq; 


Sir William Mered: th, Bart. 


John Buller, Eſq; 


Dec. 21, 1765. 6 Geo. III. 


Hon. John Vork, vice 


Thomas Pitt, Eſqz 
The reſt as before. 


Sept. 16, 1766. 6 Geo. III. 
Sir Charles Saunders, K. B. 
Hon. Auguſtus Keppel 
Charles Townſhend, Eſq; 
Sir William Meredith, Bart, 
John Buller, Efq; 
Viſcount Palmerſton 
Sir George Yonge, bart. 


Dec. 13, 1766. 7 Geo. III. 
Sir Edward Hawke 
Charles Townſhend, Eſq; 
Joun Buller, Eiq; 
.ord viſcount Palmerſton 


Sir George Yonge, Bart, 


Sir 
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Sir Piercy Brett 
Charles Jenkinſon, Eſq. 


March 19, 1768. 8 Geo, III. 
Lord Charles Spencer, wice 


Charles Jenkinton, Eſq; r reſigned 


The reſt as before 


Feb. 13. 1750. 
Sir Edward Hawke 
John Buller, Eſq; 
Lord viſcount Palmerſton 
Lord Charles Spencer 
Admiral Holborne 
Hon. Charles James Fox 
_ Loid Liſburne 


Jan. 12, 1771. 1T Geo, III. 
Jan earl of Sandwich 
Jabs Baller, Efq; 
ord Vikount Palmerſton 
Lord Charles Spencer 
Viſcount Liſburne 
Hon. Charles James Fox 


10 Geo, III. 


Right hon, Auguſtus John Hervey 


May 6, 1772, 12 Geo. III. 
John ear] of Sancwich 
7 Buller, Eſq; 
iſcount Palmerſton 
Lord Charles Spencer 
Viſcount Liſburne 


Right hon. Auguſtus John Herecy 


Thomas Bradſhaw, Eig; 


Dee. 23, 1774. 15 Geo, III. 
Henry Penton, Eſq; wice 
T homas Bradſhaw, Eſq; deceaſed 
The reſt as before. 


April 1, 2775. 15 Geo, III. 
John earl of Sandwich 
Tohn Bu'ler, Eſq; 
Viſcount Palmerſton 
Lord Charles Spencer 
Viſcount Liſburne 
Henry Penton, Eſq; 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, Bart. 


Dec. 20, 1778. 19 Geo. III. 

John earl of Sandwich 
E Buller, Eſq; 

ord Charles Spencer 
Earl Liſburne | 
Henry Fenton, Efq; 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, Bar, 
Lord Mulgrave 
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April 17, 1779. 
Admiral Min, vice 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, Bart. reſigned 

July 6, 1779. 19 Geo. III. 
Pamver Gaſcoyne, Eſq; vice 
Lord Charles Spencer 


Sept. 6, 1780, 20 Geo, Nt. 


19 Geo. III. 


John earl of Sandwich 


Ear} Liſburne 

Henry Penton, Eſq; 

Lord Mulgrave 

Bamber Gaſcoyne, Eſq; 
Hon. Charles Fulke Gre ville 
Geo. Darby, Eſq; 


March 30, 1782, 22 Geo. IIT. 
Right Hon, admiral Auguſtus Keppel 
Sir Robert Harland, Bart. 
Vice-admiral Hugh Pigot 
The hon. Willam Ponſonby, com- 

monly called Lord Viſc. Duucannon 
The hon, John Townſhend 
Charles Brett, Eſq; 


Richard Hopkins, Eſq; 


Jan 28, 1783. 23 Geo, III. 
Richard viſcount Howe 
Admiral Hugh Pigot 


Charles Brett, Eſq; 


Richard Hopkins, Eſq; 

J. Jefleries Pratt, Eſq; 

J. Aubrey, Eſq; 

The hon. Leveſon Gower 


April 7, 1783. 23 Geo III. 
Lord viſcount Keppel 
Admiral Hugh Pigot | 
The right hon. William Ponſonby, | 
commonly called Lord Viſcount 
Duncannon 
The hon John Townſhend 


dir John Lindſay, K. B. 


William ſolliffe, Eſq; 
V\ hitſhed Keene, Eq; 


March 28, 1784. 24 Geo. III. 
Richard viſcount Howe 
Charles Brett, Eſqz ; 
Richard Hopkins, Eſq; 
Hon. John Jefferies Pratt 
Hon. John veſon Gower 
Right Hon, Henry Bathurſt (com- 
monly called Lord Apſley) | 
Hon, Charles George Percival. 
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Memoirs of Sir CHaRLes SaunDeRs, Knight of 


the Bath. 


Mr. SAUNDERS entered early into the royal 
navy, and was fo diſtinguiſhed by that undoubted 
judge of naval merit, the late lord Anſon, as to 
be appointed, on his recommendation, firſt lieu- 


| tenant of his own ſhip the Centurion, when he 


ſailed on the expedition to the South Seas, in Sep- 


tember, 1740 *. In February following, during 
their ſtay at Port St. Julian, on the coaſt of Pata- 


gonia, which was occaſioned by an accident that 


| happened to the Trial's main maft, Mr. Saunders 
was promoted by the commodore to the command 


of that ſloop, in the room of captain Cheap, re- 


moved to the Wager. But captain Saunders Iy ing 


dangerouſly ill of a fever on board the Centurion, 
and it being the opinion of the ſurgeons, that the 
removing him on board his own ſhip in his preſent 
condition might hazard his life, Mr. Anton gave an 


order to Mr. Saumarez, firſt lieutenant of the Centu- 
rion, to act as maſter and commander of the Tryal 


during the illneſs of her captain. 

In the paſſage round Cape Horn, captain Saunders, 
out of his ſmall complement of ciphty men, buried 
thirty-four ; and arriving at Juan Fernandes ſoon 
after the commodore, leſt any ſhips of the ſquadron 
ſhould have miſtaken the neighbouring iſland of 
Maſafuero for that of Fernandes, all its bays and 
creeks were, by Mr. Anſon's orders, more particu- 
larly examined by captain Saunders (ſays Mr. 
Robins +) “than they ever had been before, or 


* Sce vol. IV. p. 185, and 189. + The real author of lord Arſcn's 
Voyage, though it paſſes under the neme of the chaplain, Mr, Walter, 


perhaps 
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perhaps ever will be again. The late voyagers into 
the South Sea, particularly captain Carteret, found 
this iſland fortified and garriſoned by the Spaniards, 
ſo that none of the ſhips touched there. Some 
Spaniards taken ſoon after in a prize by the Centurion 
were aſtoniſhed on ſeeing the Tryal floop at anchor, 
thinking it impoſſible that, after all their fatigues, 
the Engliſh cobld ſo ſoon have built ſuch a veſſel on 
the 757 and they could ſcarce believe that ſuch a 
bauble as that could paſs round Cape Horn, when 
the beſt ſhips of Spain were obliged to put back. 
On September 18, 1741, captain "Saunders, being 
diſpatched on a cruiſe off Valparaiſo, took a large 
merchantman of ſix hundred tons, bound to that 
port from Callao; but to balance this ſucceſs, the 
Tryal ſoon after ſprung both her maſts, and, be- 
ſides, was ſo leaky, that, on joining the commodore, | 
he found it neceſſary to take out her people, and 
_ deſtroy her, and in her ſtead appointed her prize to 


be a frigate in his majeſty's ſervice, mounting ber 


with twenty guns, manning her with the Tryal's 

crew, and giving commiſſions to the captain and 
0 her officers accordingly. After ſcutcling and 
ſinking her, captain Saunders, with his new frigate 
(called the Tryal's prize), was diſpatched on another 
cruiſe off the high land of Valparaiſo, in company with 
the Centurion's prize, where, however, they had no 
ſucceſs, and ſo proceeded down the coaſt to the 
rendezvous off Naſca, where they joined the com- 
modore November 2. From that time till the 
April following captain Saunders kept company 
with the commodore ; but then the whole numbers 
on board the ſquadron not amounting to the com: 
plement of a fourth: rate man of war, it was agreed 
to deſtroy the Tryal's and other prizes, and to rein- 
force the Glouceſter with the beſt part of her crew: 
and, accordingly, on April 27; they were towed 
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on ſhore, and ſcuttled in the harbour of Cheque- 
tan, 


Soon after the Centurion's arrival at Macao, in 


China, in November, 1742, captain Saunders took his 


paſſage to England on board a Swediſh ſhip, charged 


with diſpatches from the commodore, and arrived 
in the Downs in May, 1743. By this means he loſt 


the great emoJuments that attended the capture of 
the Manilla galleon in June following. We have 
not bren able to learn what ſhip this brave officer 


commanded (as we hardly can ſuppoſe he was 


unemployed) till March, 1745, when he was made 
captain of the Sandwich, of ninety guns, Nor had 
he any opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf till 
October 14, 1747, when being commander of the 
Yarmouth, of ſixty-four guns, in the ſquadron of 
admiral Hawke, he had a great ſhare in the victory 
that day, the Neptune and Monarque, both of 


ſeventy-four guns, ſtriking to him“; and though 


he had twenty-two men killed and ſeventy wounded, 
he gallantly propoſed to captains Saumarez and 
Rodney, the purſuing the two ſhips that eſcaped, 
which they in conſequence engaged, and probably 
would have taken, if the death of captain Saumarez 
(our hero's fellow- lieutenant in the Centurion) had 
not occaſioned his ſhip to haul her wind, and do no 
more ſervice. On the trial of captain Fox, of the 
Kent, for miſbehaviour on that day, November 28, 


our captain was one of the witneſſes againſt him. 
In April, 1750, he was elected member of parlia- 
ment for Plymouth, in the room of lord Vere 


Beauclerk, deceaſed. In May, 1752, Mr. Saunders 
failed as commodore, in the Penſance, of forty 
guns, to protect the Newfoundland fiſhery, with 
inſtructions alſo to look for a ſuppoſed iſland in 
latitude 49 deg. 40 min. longitude 24 deg. 30 min. 
tiom the Lizard; in ſearch of which commodore 


0 see Vol. IV. Þ+ 350, 351. 
Rodney 
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Rodney (ſome weeks before) had cruiſed ten days 
in vain, and commodore S unders had no better 
ſucceſs, In April, 1754, he was appointed trea- 
ſurer of Greenwich hoſpital, an office which on his 
farther promotion he reſigned; and in the parlia- 
ment that met at Weſtminſter, May 31, he was re- 
turned for Heydon, in Yorkſhire, by the intereſt of 
his great and conſtant friend, Lord Anſon ; who, 
before his advancement to a peerage, had himſelf 
_ repreſented that borough. In March, 1755, a war 
being apprehended, Mr. Saunders was appointed 
captain of the Prince, a new ninety-gun ſhip; and 
in June he treated with the utmoſt magnificence, on _ 
board his ſhip at Spithead, the nobility who came 
to ſee the firings of the fleet on the anniverſary of 
the King's acceſſion, This command he reſigned 
in December following, on being appointed comp- 
troller of the navy; and on this occaſion his ſeat 
in parliament being vacated, he was re- elected. 
About the ſame time he was choſen elder brother 
of the Trinity-houſe. In June, 1756, on advice 
being received of the miſconduct of admiral Byng 
off Minorca, a large promotion of flag officers was 
made, purpoſely to include Mr. Saunders; and he 
was ſent immediately into the Mediterranean as 
rear-admiral of the blue, with Sir Edward Hawke, 
to take the command of the fleet: and on Admiral 
Hawke's return to England in January, 1757, the 
ſole command devolved on him. In February, 
1759, Mr. Saunders was appointed vice-admiral of 
the blue, and failed from Spithead on board the 
Neptune of ninety guns, February 17, (with ge- 
neral Wolfe on board,) as chief commander on the 
expedition toQuebec#. Returning from that glorious 
conqueſt, in November, with general Townſhend, 


| _ The particulars of which are related in this volume, p. 159, to 175. 
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they were informed, in the chops of the channel, of 
the Breſt ſquadron being failed, on which the admiral 
took the gallant reſolution of going to join Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, though without orders. But that 
affair was decided before his arrival. Landing at 
Corke, he arrived at Dublin December 15, where, 
going to the play, he was ſaluted by the audience 
with the higheſt demonſtrations of applauſe. De- 
cember 26, he arrived in London. For his great 
iervices Mr. Saunders was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the marines; and on his taking his ſeat 
in the houſe of commons, January 23, 1760, the 
thanks of that houſe were given to him by the 
focaker. May 21, he ſailed from St. Helen's, with 
the Neptune, &c. to take the command in the Me- 
diterranean. On May 26, 1761, he was inſtalled a 
knight of the bath in Henry VII. 's chapel; and in 
the parliament which met November 3, was re- 
elected for Heydon. In October, 1762, Sir Charles 
Saunders was advanced to the rank of vice-admiral 
of the white; and on September 16, 1766, having 
ſome time had a ſeat at the admiralty-board, he was 
ſworn of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy- coun- 
cil, and appointed firſt lord of the admiralty : but 
this poſt he held only about two months. In the 
funeral proceſſion of the duke of York, November 
3, 1767, he was one of the admirals who ſupported 
the canopy. In the new parltament, which met 
May 10, 1768, he was again choſen for Heydon. . 

In October, 1779, he was appointed admiral of the 

blue. In the parliament, which met November 
29, 1774, Sir Charles Saunders was a fourth time 
choſen for the borough of Heydon; and it is no 
leſs remarkable, than to him honourable, that five 


hours after his lamented death, which happened at 


his houſe in Spring Garden, on December 7, 17755 
(of the gout in his ſtomach,) a juſt elogium 15 
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paid him in that houſe by two members * diſtin- 
guiſhed for their virtues and abilities. His corpſe 
was privately interred in Weſtminſter-abbey on the 
| 12th, near the monument of general Wolte, „ his 
brother of the war;” but no monument is erected © 
"to his memory, neither is any inſcription affixed. _ 
Ile left a fortune of not leſs than eighty thouſand 

pounds, a great part of which he had acquired in 
the Mediterranean, The war of 1756, while it 
procured to the nation in general the moſt unex- 
ampled advantages, enriched the naval commanders 
beyond any former period. 

By his will he left his eſtates | in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk in truſt to Sir Hugh Palliſer and Mr. Thomas 
Moore, ſubjecting them to the payment of an an- 

nuity of twelve hundred pounds per annum to 
admiral Keppel, who had been lieutenant with him 
in the Centurion. In failure of making the half 
yearly payment for forty days, the annuitant was 
empowered to enter on the premiſes. From the 
rents iſſuing out of the ſame eſtates he bequeathed 
an annuity of two hundred pounds per annum to 
his nephew, Charles Kinſey, ſon of his ſiſter Anne 
Kinſey, but if he ſhould any ways alienate it, the 
annuity to be thereby forfeited. To Sir Hugh Pal. 
liſer he bequeathed five thouſand pounds: to ad- 
miral Keppel and Timothy Bret, Eſq; the like ſum 
each. Mr. Thomas Moore, two thouſand pounds. 

To his five couſins, children of Mr. Thomas Jen- 
kinſon, his late uncle, one thouſand pounds cach- 
To a young lady who lived with him, two hundred 
pounds per annum, a thouſand pounds in money, and 
all his houſehold furniture, except plate and pictures, 
which he gave to his niece, together with the bulk of 


his fortune, whole huſband aden pes too the name 
of Saunders. 


* Sir George 1751 69d Mr. Burke. 
 Mryores 
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Mcetoirs of Sir CHarLes KnowLEs, Baronet, 


The family of this naval commander originally 
deſcended from Sir Thomas Knowles, who attended 
Richard I. in his wars to the Holy Land; where 
that prince, in conſideration of the many ſignal 
marks of Sir Thomas's valour, granted him thoſe 
arms which the family now bears, which are nearly 
the ſame as the Jeruſalem arms, differing only in 
ſome few particulars, 

Mr. Charles Knowles ſerved on board the Tor- 
bay, dir Charles Wager's ſhip, and obtained a cap- 
tain's commiſſion on the 4th of February, 1796-7. 
In the year 1739, he commanded the Diamond, a 
forty gun frigate, and was on the Jamaica ſtation, 
under admiral Vernon. In this ſhip he bombarded 
the caſtle of Lorenzo, and at the head of a body 
of ſeamen attacked the caſtle of Bycca Chica, In 
every ſtage of the memorable ſiege of Carthagena 
he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, It was he who, 
in company with captain Nathaniel Watſon, took 
the Gallicia, the laſt remaining ſhip of the Spa- 
niards in that harbour. 

In 1743, captain Knowles commanded the Suf- 
folk, a ſeventy gun ſhip, at Jamaica, and was ſent 
dy Sir Chaloner Ogle, with a ſmall ſquadron, having 
2300 ſailors and marines, and four hundred 
regulars on board, to attack La Guira and Porto 
Cavallo on the coaſt of Terra Firma*. The Spa- 
niards expecting to be attacked were fully prepared 
to receive them, ſo that the conflict was violent, 
and for a long time doubtful; but at length the 


* See Vol. IV. p. 178. 


ſnips 
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ſhips were obliged to draw off, having received much 
damage, and loſt many men: the Suffolk received 
one hundred and forty-ſix ſhot 1 in the attack of La 
Guira. 

In March, 1945, captain Knowles was appointed 
 rear-admiral of che blue, governor of Cape Breton, 
and commander of his majeſty? s ſhips on that ſta- 
tion. He afterward commanded the fleet at Ja- 
maica, and, toward the cloſe of that war, attacked 

the French at Port Louis in St, Domingo, which he 

reduced; and then went againſt the Spaniſh ſettle» 
ment of St. Jago de Cuba, which proved impregna- 
ble to his attacks &. He finiſhed the naval tranlac- 
tions of the war, by deteating a Spaniſh fleet under 
vice. admital Reggio, in which action, although his 
courage was unqueſtioned, yet his conduct was cen- 

ſured, as we have already related . 

Ia 1752, he was governor of Jamaica, which he 
reſigned in 1758. He was promoted to the rank 
of vice-admiral ef the blue, February 9, 1755; 
made admiral thcreof, February 7, 1758, and pro- 
moted to be rear- admiral of the navies and ſeas 
of Great Britain, November 5, 1765, having been 
created a baronet a few days before. 

Sir Charles Knowles married, firſt, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Jobn Gay Alleyne, oi -Rarbadoes, Eſq. (who 
| was created a baronet of Great Britain, April 6, 
| 1769,) by whom he had one fon, who was captain 

of a man of war, and periſhed in a ſtorm at ſea: 
ſecondly, Maria Magdalena Thereſa Bouquet, 
born in Germany; by whom he has left one ſon, 
Charles Henry, the preſent baronet, bred to the navy, 
and now a captain in the ſervice, and a daughter 
Charlotte, 

In the latter end of the year 177c, our admiral - 
was appointed chief preſident of the admiralty to 


Vol. IV. p. 362, 363, 364. + vol. IV. p. 366, 370. 
| the 
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the empreſs of Ruſſia, and on the 27th of Decem- 
ber he fat out with his family for Peterſburg, 


by the way of Calais, to take on him that office. 


Having continued there ſome years, he reviſited 
his native country, and died on the gth of Decem- 
ber,1777, at his houſe in Bulſtrode N in the ſe- 
venty- fourth year of his age. 


Memos of Sir Groncr Pecos; Knight of the 


Bath. 


THIS eminently diſtinguiſhed naval officer was 


nephew to the great lord Torrington, born in the 
year 1705, and named after his uncle. He was ; 
educated at Wandſworth ſchool, i+ Surry, and went 


early to ſea, with his uncle, being with him on board 
the Barfleur in the Mediterranean, when the whole 
Spaniſh fleet was taken or deſtroyed off Sicily in the 
year 1718, He was appointed a captain on the 1ſt 


of Auguſt, 1738, and commanded on the Leeward 


iſland ſtation in 1748, when he blocked vp the 
French at Martinico *. 

Captain Pocock joined to a remarkable urba- 
nity of manners and generoſity of ſentiment, a firm 
attention to diſcipline ; which he enforced, by ſub- 
mitting himſelf to all the hardſhips incidental to 
the naval profeſſion. Whenever it became neceſ- 
ſary, he put himſelf on a level, both in his diet 


and vigilance, with his crew, and, by ſetting an 


example of ſuch hardineſs, trained his officers tq 
their duty, and became the idol of the ſeamen. 


* See Vol. IV. p. 365. 
in 


in 
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In 1754 he was ſent to the Eaſt Indies, being ſe- 
cond in command of the fleet under admiral Watſon, 
and foon after was appointed rear-admiral of the 


blue. There was ſomething ſo congenial in the diſ- 


poſition of theſe two great men, that a very lincere 
and diſintereſted triendſhip took place between them, 

In the attack of Fort Gehiah, in February, 17 x6, 
both the courage and ſeamanſhip of admiral Po- 


cock appeared, and as news of a war with France 


having broke out ſoon after arrived in India, the 
lervice became very trying, and drew forth a full 
diſplay of the abilities and intrepidity of the com- 
manders, their officers, and men; indeed the ho- 


nour of the Britiſh flag was carried to its greateſt 


height in India, at the time that our naval ſtrength 
was feebly exerted in every other part of the world. 
Chandernagore was attacked in March, 1757, on 


which ſervice admiral Pocock in the Tyger took 
the lead, and was followed by admiral Watſon in 


the Kent. The conteſt was ſharp, and continued with 


unabating ſpirit for three hours, The particulars of 


this honourable ſervice we have already given. In 


the action, our admiral received no leſs than ſeven 


flight wounds, but they were not ſufficient to in- 
duce him to leave the deck, although they might 
have proved fatal to one more corpulent, who by 


occupying a larger ſpace is more expoled to danger. 


When the engagement was ended, by the French 


. ſtriking their colours, admiral Watlon haſted in per- 
ſon to enquire after the welfare of his friend, whom he 


eagerly aſked if he was hurt? Theotherreplied *Only 


a few ſlight ſcratches, admiral, which I do not regard.“ 


We have already obſerved, that admiral Watſon 
did not long ſurvive this gallant atchievement, fo 


that Admiral Pocock became commander in chief 
of the Britiſh fleet in the Eaſt Indies; the advance- 


ment to which was not able to compenſate, in his 


eſtimation, for the loſs of his yaluable friend, 


"Yor; V. 4 D At 
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At the very time that this event took place, the 
ſhips which arrived from Europe brought advice of 
the unhappy fate of admiral Byng, coulin to admi- 
ral Pocock. The firſt emotions of griet excited by 
ſo unexpected an event, were too violent for our 
admiral to ſuſtain with firmneſs. He ſecluded him- 


{elf from all ſociety for ſome time, aud having given 
vent to his feelings, his manly ſpirit enabled him to 
aſſume an apparent ſerenity; and he entertained his 
officers with that hoſpitable corciality which he 


ever delighted in. 
We have already related at large the three gene- 


mal engagements which he fought with the French 


fleet under M. D*Ache, in which, although inferior 
in force, he gained each time an undiſputed victory“. 

When admiral Pocock returned from India, he 
was elected member for Plymouth in the firſt parlia— 
ment which ſat after the acceſſion of his preſent ma- 


jeſty ; and in the ſame year was created a knight of 


the bath, and inveſted with the enſigns of the order 
at the grand inſtallation in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
May 26, 1761 7. The Eaſt India Company, to ex- 
preſs the high ſenſe they had of the ſervices rendered 
them by this gallant admiral, cauſed an elegant 


White marble ſtatue of Sir George Pocock to be 


* When general Lally was brouzht priſoner to England after the reduction 
of Pondicherry, immediately on his arrival, he begg⸗ d to be introduced to 
admiral, (then) Sir George, Pocock, whom he no ſooner ſaw, than he flew 
to embrace bim, called him his“ dear Sir George; tor, ſeys he, as the 
firſt man in your profeſſion 1 cannot but reſpect and eſteem you, althouph 
you have been the greateſt enemy I ever had. But for you, I had triumphed 
in India, inſtead of being made a captive. When we firſt failed out to 
give you battle,” continued he, “ I had provided a number of muſicjans on 
board the Zodiac, intending to give the ladies a ball upon our victory; but 


Fou left me only three of my fiddlers alive, and treated us all ſo rough:y 


that you quite ſpoiled us for dancing.” 
+ The following were then the new knights: 
Lord Carysford | Sir Jeffery Amherſt 
Sir Joſeph Vork | Sir John Griffin Griffin 
Sir james Gray, Baronet Sir Francis Blake Delavalle 


Sir Wm Beauchamp Proctor, Baronet Sir George Warren 
Sir John Gibbons, Baronet 
dir George Pocock | 

About this time Sir George Pocock's mother dicd at a very advanced age, 


placed 


Sir Charles Saunders. 
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placed in the great court room at the Eaſt India 


houſe, Leadenhall-ſtreet, in the centre over the chair- 


man's ſeat: on the admiral's right hand, another 
ſtatue was placed, repreſenting lord Clive, and on the 
left major general Laurence. Theſe ſtatues are lar 


ger than the life, dreſſed in the Roman habir, and 


executed by Sche maker. 


On the break ing out of the war with Spain, when 


the reduction of theHavannah became the object with 
the Britiſh cabinet, Sir George Pocock was choſen as 
the fitteſt man to command the fleet deſtined for that 


important ſervice : the event of that expedition has 


been already related; that valuable poſſeſſion was 
brought into our hands, at the expence of thirteen 
thouſand lives on our "ſide, only to be reſtored to 
Spain in leſs than a twelvemonth afterward. The 
commanders in chiet both of the land and ſea forces 
made great wealth by this enterpriſe, as the regulation 
reſpecting the prize money was put upon an old foot- 
ing; in the ſame manner as it ſtood on the expedition 


of admiral Vernon and general Wentworth againit_ 


Carthagena,by which the two commanders were enti— 
tled to one third of the net produce between them. 

In December, 1765, Sir George Pocock married 
Mrs. Dent, widow of commodore Digby Dent, a com- 
miſſioner of the navy; who the year following brought 
him a daughter, (married in 1782 to lord viſcount 
Hinton, fon of earl Paulet,) and afterwards a ſon, 
both of whom are now living: lady Pocock died in 
November, 707. 


Sir George was choſen an elder brother of the Tri- 
nity houſe in 1766; and, on Sir Charles Saunders 


being advanced to the head of the admiralty, reſigned 
his rank 1n the navy, being then admiral of the blue. 
Although much ſolicited to hold a ſeat in the houſe 
of commons at the general election in 1768, Sir George 
choſe to decline that honour, preferring the tranqui} 
pleaſures of an elegant private ſtation, which he now 
enjoys, being full of days, riches, and honour, 
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| Mamoirs of the Life of Lord Hawk x, Knight of the 
Baib, aud Vice- Admiral of Great Britain. 


THERE are but few naval commanders to whom 
their country is ſo much indebted as to this officer, 
whoſe undaunted courage, judicious conduct, and 
ſignal ſucceſs, will tranſmit his name to poſterity a- 


x los with thoſe of Drake, Howard, Blake, Ruſſel, 


and Torrington, men who by their ſignal and deciſive 
ſucceſſes have ſecured to this nation its maritime 
conſequence. This great man was the ſon of 
Edward Hawke, of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq; bartiſter 
at law, by Elizabeth daughter of Nathanicl Bla- 
den, Eſq; ſiſter to Wa. Bladen, and widow of 
colonel Ruthven. By the female line our hero is de- 
ſcended from lord Blaney of the kingdom of Ireland. 


Although an only ſon *, he was brought vp 8 


the ſea from his youth; and ſo early as in March 
1733-4 was appointed captain of the Wolfe ſloop. 
In the courſe of ten years he was gradually advanced, 

until he commanded the Berwick, a ſeventy gun 
ſhip, which was ſtationed in the van of the Britiſh 
fleet under rear-admira] Rowley, in the engagement 
off Toulon, in which admiral Matthews commanded 
in chief F. In this action captain Hawke, riſing ſu- 
perior to the conduct preſcribed by the preciſe form 
of diſcipline, bore out ef the line of battle, and 
attacked the Poder, a Spaniſh ſixty-gun ſhip, with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that at the firſt broadſide he killed 
twenty-ſeven of her men, and diſmounted ſeven of 
her lower deck guns ; ſoon after which ſhe ſtruck. 


But being reduced chal to a wreck, and the whole 


French fleet bearing down, he was obliged to aban- 
don his prize. 


* He had one ſiſter, Frances, married to Dr. Henry Maule, lord 
biſhop of Dromore, in Ireland. See Vol. IV. p. 249. 


For 
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For his conduct on this day he was ſentenced to 
loſe his commiſſion, which was reſtored to him 
by the expreſs order of his majeſty. 

On the 15th of July, 1747, he was appointed 
rear-admiral of the white, and ſent with a ſtropg 
fleet to intercept a number of French merchantmen, 
which were expected to ſail from Nantz and Breſt, 
under convoy of ſome men of war. He fell in 
with them near ſhore, when the French men of war 


lay to, and engaged, by which their convoy had an 


opportunity of eſcapingèꝰ. Admiral Hawke hoiſted 
his flag on board the Devonſhire, which, at the be- 
ginning of the action, was prevented from en- 
gaging by the Eagle twice falling on board her, the 
wheel of that ſhip being ſhot to pieces, whereby 
The became unn1anageable. Nor was this the only 
obſtacle to our brave admiral's bearing down, for 
the breechings of the lower deck guns of the De- 
vonſhire broke, ſo that the guns flew fore and aft, 


and the ſhip was obliged to be ſhot a-head ; but as 


ſoon as this defect was ſupplied, the admiral renewed 
the action. Six French men of war were taken +, 
For this ſignal fervice admiral Hawke was inveſted 
with the order of the Bath. About the ſame time 
he was appointed rear admiral of the White. 

In the year 1749, Sir Edward Hawke com- 
manded the ſquadron appointed to convoy the 
tranſports with the new ſettlers for INouva-Scotla. 
He afterwards ſat as preſident on ſeveral court- 
martials, in which his impartiality, and rigid ad- 


herence to juſtice, without regarding rank or con- 
nections, were fully diſplayed. On the 15th of 


Auguſt, 1750, having the command of a ſquadron 
riding at Spithead, he was viſited on board the 
Monarch by their royal highneſſes the prince and 
princeſs of Wales, with ſeveral of their children, an 
honour which no admiral had ever before received. 


„Vol. IV. p. 247. + Vol. IV. p. 349. 
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On January 9, 1755, he was appointed vice-ad- 
miral of the white; and on July 21, next following, 


failed from Portſmouth {having under his command 


a fleet of eighteen men of war) upon a cruiſe in 
the Bay of Biſcay, from whence he returned to St. 
Helen's on September 2 

In the year 1756, he was appointed to ſucceed din): 
ral Byng in his command of the Mediterranean fleet. 
Accordingly he failed from Portſmouth on this im- 
portant expedition, ſuperſeded admiral Byng, and 
commanded the remainder of the year; bur the 


French fleet not appearing, nothing of any impor- 


tance occurred during that period. 


On June 24, 1757, he was appointed to command 


| the ſquadron, which, with a body of land forces 
under the command of Sir John Mordaunt, was 
ſent againſt Rochfort, on the coaſt of France. In 
this expedition the late general Wolfe went a volun- 
teer, who landed on the coaſt of France, and, from 


the obſcrvations he then made, was very deſirous of = 


landing the troops. Sir Edward Hawke alſo en— 
gaged to do every thing in his power to aſſiſt the 


land forces, in their attempt againſt Rochfort: but, 
from ſome inexplicable cauſe, nothing was done, 


except taking the {mail iſland of Aix, though the 
gellant admiral was not Wanting in his endeavours 
to anſwer the intention of the expedition. 

On the 3a of April, 1758, he forced a nu- 
 merous flect of French merchantmen on ſnore in 
Baſque road. Afterwards, in the ſame year, he 
was ſecond in command in the Ramilies, lord Anion 
being commander in chief; bur being {eized with a 
violent fever in the Bay of Biſcay, he was obliged 
precipitately to return home. 


The atchicvement which will 3 the 


memory of this able ſeaman, was his defeat of the 


French 
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French fleet under M. Conflans, on the 2oth of 
November, 1759, off Belleifle, by which their long 
meditated e on Ireland was fruſtrated, and a 
deciſive ſtroke given to the naval power of France: 
the particulars of this memorable action have been 
given, page 186 of this fifth volume. The king, 
to expreſs his ſenſe of this important ſervice, ſet- 
tled 15001. per annum upon Sir Edward Hawke, 
for his own lite and that of his fon. 

On the 28th of January, 1760, Sir Edward 
attending his duty in parliament, of which he was a 
member, as repreſentative for the town of Portſ- 
mouth, to which he was firſt elected in December, 
1747, the Speaker (Mr. Onſlow ) then acquainted 


him, that the houſe had unanimouſly refolved to 


give him their thanks for the late ſignal victory 


which he had obtained over the French fleet; and 


Mr. Speaker gave him the thanks of the houſe 
eh in the following words, viz. 


be Sir Edward Himke, 


The houſe has unanimouſly 3 that their 
thanks be given to you, for the late ſignal victory, 
obtained by you over the French fleet. 

Lou are now, Sir, happily returned to your 
country, after a long but moſt important ſervice z 

and are returned victorious, triumphant, and full 
of honour. You meet the 2pplauſe of your coun- 
trymen in their minds and hearts, and which they 
had manifeſted before in all the outward demon- 


{trations of public joy and congratulation. 


„ Your expedition was of the neareſt and moſt 
affecting concern to us—the immediate defence of 


his majeſty? s kingdoms, againſt a diſappointed and 
enraged enemy, meditating, in their revenge, our 


deſtruction at once: your truſt, therefore, Sir, was 


of 


— —ͤ—ͤ—' 
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of the higheſt nature; but to which your characters 
of courage, fidelity, vigilance, and abilities, were 
| known to be equal. You ſoon freed us from our fears; 
and have anſwered all our hopes, that bravery and 
conduct could give, or turbulent ſeas and ſeaſons 
would admit of—even the laſt did not diſturb or 
diminiſh your ſpirit and vigour. You had over- 
awed the enemy in their ports—in their chief naval 


force, till ſhame perhaps, or deſperation, brought 


them forth at laſt. You fought them, ſubdued them, 
and, in their confuſion and diſmay, made thoſe, who 
could eſcape, to feck their ſecurity in flight and 
diſgrace. . 

«'Chus their long preparing invaſion was then 
broken and diſpelled; and which cannot but bring 
to our remembrance the deſign and the fate of 
another armada (in a former age of glory), whoſe 
defeat was at that time the ſafety of England, and 
the Jaiting renown of the Engliſh navy. 

« Theſe, Sir, are your late eminent ſervices to 
your king and country; and have been now Enu- 


merated, not from any imagination that they are 


unknown any where, or can be ever forgotten, but 
that your preſence with us make them to- riſe, with 
their firſt trength, in our thoughts, as the recount- 
ing of them muſt give us a freſh ſpirit of joy in 
our acknowledgments of them. Our acknow- 


ledgments then, Sir, you have for theſe your paſt 


ſervices : permit us to add our expectations too of 

' what may be your furure merits, in defence of the 
rights and honour of your country, wherever you 
ſhall again command. 


« It is a very pleaſing office to me, to convey 
theſe thanks of the houſe to you; and I do give you, 


in the name of the commons of Great Britain, their 
thanks, for the late fignal victory, obtained by you, 
over the F rench fleet.“ 
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Upon which Sir Edward Hawke aid, | 

*.  « Mr. Speaker, : 

„J own myſelf greatly at a loſs, as to the proper manner of 
acknowledging the great honour conferred on me by this au— 
guſt houſe, in their diſtinguiſhed approbation of my conduct on 
the 2oth of November laſt, In doing my utmoſt, I only did the | 
duty I owed my king and country, which ever has been, and : 15 

ſhall be, my greateſt ambition to perform faithfully and honeſtly, 
to the beſt of my ability. I can only atiiure this honourable _ 
houſe, that Þ receive this mark of honour with the greateſt re- 
ſpect ; and fhall ever retain the moſt grateful ſenſe of it. ; 

„Before I fit down, permit me, Sir, in particular, to return 
you my moſt reſpectful thanks, for the obliging manner in which 

you have communicated to me the great honour done me by this 
houſe, which I ſhall always eſteem as the higheſt obligation“ 

He was alſo preſented with the freedom of the city 
of Cork, in a gold box, for his eminent ſervices to his 
king and country. C 1.5 

On Auguſt 15, 1760, Sir Edward failed from Spit- 
head, in the Royal George, of one hundred guns, to 
relieve admiral Boſcawen in the bay of Biſcay; and on 
the 4th of the next month, he ſent lord Howe in the 
Magnanime, with the Prince Frederick and Bedford 
men of war, to attack a fort on the iſle of Dumet, 
which ſurrendered ſoon after the Prince Frederick and 
Bedford were placed againſt it; his majeſty's ſhips re- 
ceiving no other hurt than one ſhot through the Bed - 
ford's mizen maſt; but Sir Edward was not in any 
other engagement during that war, the French navy 
being ſo much reduced by repeated defeats, that they 
could not equip a fleet of ſufficient force to hazard 
another battle. 5 
Sir Edward was elected for Portſmouth in the gene- 
ral election in 1761, and an elder brother of the 
Trinity-houſe that ſame year. On November 5, 1765, 
he was promoted to the rank of vice-admiral of Great 
Britain; and on December 2, in the following year, Wy 
appointed firſt lord of the admiralty, in which poſt he „ 
continued till January 9, 1771, when he voluntarily 
reſigned it. Whilſt Sir Edward Hawke preſided at the 
admiralty board, he had the credit of appointing ot— 


ficially 
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ficially that unparallelled man Capt. Cook to under- 
take the execution of the plan which his royal maſter 
had adopted for making diſcoveries in the South Sea, 
but we da not recollect that any of the countries which 
were viſited and named by that navigator, have been 
made the means of perpetuating the memory of this 
firſt lord of the admiralty by being called after him; 
at leaſt no place of any conſequence or magnitude; an 
| honour laviſhly beſtowed on his ſucceſſor in office. 

His majeſty, in confideration of the great and emi- 
nent ſervices which Sir Edward had rendered to his 
country, was graciouſly pleaſed to advance him to the 
dignity of a peer of Great Britain, by the ſtyle and title 
of baron Hawke of Towton, in the county of York, by 
letters patent bearing date May 20, 1776. 

His lordthip married Catharine, daughter of Walter 
Brooke, of Burton-hall, in Yorkſhire, Eſq; by which 
lady, who died October 28, 17 56, he had iſſue, „ 

1 5 ) Martin- Bladen, now Lord Hawke, born April 20, 
1744, married F ebruary 6, 1771, to Caſſandra, daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Turner, of Ambroſden, in Oxford- 
Mire, bart. and has three ſons: Edward, born 17743 
Martin-Bladen, born 1776; and ———, born April 
16, 1777; allo a daughter, Caſſandra, born January 
16, 1772.—(2.) Edward, who was a lieutenant-colo- 


nel in the army, and died unmarried October 2, 1773. 
3.) Chaloner, appointed cornet in the 2d or Royal 


North Britiſh regiment of dragoons, Auguſt 14, 1775, 
but was unfortunately killed, on September 17, 1777, 
at Knightſbridge, in Middleſex, by his horſe running 
violently againſt a poſt-chaiſe, the pole of which run 
into Mr. Hawke's body, of which he died in five mi- 


nutes: he was interred in the tamily vault at Saxton, 


in Yorkſhire, —(4.) Catharine, born in 1752. 
His lordſhip died at his ſeat at Sunbury in Middle- 


ſex, October 17, 1781, after having long laboured un- 
der the decays of nature ; and was ſucceeded in his ti- 


tle by his only ſurviving ſon. 
r 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


N. B. The Roman Numerals direct to the Volume, 


and the Figures to the Page. 


A 

JBERCROMBI E, general, fails in attacking Ticonderoga, v. 127. 
= Ache, count de, fails with a fleet to the Eaſt- Indies, v. 20 . Ei. 

_ gages admiral Pocock, 207-210, Second engagement, 213-215. 

Proceeds with his fleet to the Iſle of France, 216. Engages admiral 
N of lr 2 16 = | 11 
Addres of the flag officers and captains to queen Mary, ii. 435, 436. 

| _ Cort houſes ot parliament to the king * admiral Vernes ſuc 
ceis, Iv. 123. ; b : ; | 
admiral of the Engliſh ſeas, that office firſt mentioned, i, 106. 


* 


Admirals at the acceſſion of George I. iii. 363, note. Promotion of, 


iv. 260, 342, 360. v. 371. 


Admiralty board, lift of the, from the reſignation of the duke of Vork 


to the year 1754—iv. 427, 431. From 1755 to 17% -. 553. | 
African company, its flouriſhing ſtate, ii. 314. A tax of one per cent. 

Hid on the capital, 452. Alliſted by parliament, iv. 17. Regulated 
by parchiament, 40g. Ow 

Ajax, Eaſt-Indiaman, taken, v. 300. | 

Albany, city of, firſt built, and named the Fort of Orange, ii. 18. 
lbemarle, duke of. See Monk. | | 

Alberoui, cardinal, his conduct to colonel Stanhope, iii, 285, Defigns 

againſt England, 406. His miſchievous ſchemes, 417. | | 

Alectus, aſſumes the purple in Britain, i. 13. | | 

Alemond, admiral, commands the Dutch fleet in the action off la 
Hogue, 11. 437- . : 2 | 

Alexander, Sir William, the firſt poſſeſſor of Nova Scotia, ii. 69. | 

Alfred, the Saxon king, oppoſes the Danes, i. 21. His power at ſea, 

232, 24. Attempts to make diſcoveries in the north, 25, 

Algiers, expedition againſt it, i. 40, Blake arrives before the harbour, 
and is reſpectfully treated, ji. 173. Attacked by the earl of Sand- 
wich, 203. Greatly diſtreſſed by vice-admirai Lawſon, 16. Attacked 
by Sir Thomas Allen, 246; and afterwards by Sir Edward Spragge, 
which procures à peace, 247. | Ol 

Alicant, reduced by Sir George Byng, iii. 173, Memerable defence 
of it, 274. | | | 

Allemonde, Dutch admiral, iii. 9, 47, 51. | | 

- Allen, Sir Thomas, vice-admiral, makes prize of a Dutch fleet of mer- 


chantmen from Smyrna, ii. 218. Attacks the Dutch van, and kills 


the three admirals, 231. 
Alliance, general, formed againſt France, ili. $0. 
triple, iii. 52, 53. 
Alman xa, battle of, iii. 190. 
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Alva, duke de, employed by Philip II. of Spain, te enſlave the Flem- 


ings, 1. 386. Quits his government of the Netherlands, 364. 
b ani du ot firſt carried on in England, ii. 19. 2 


Ambroſe, captain, of the Rupert, his bravery, iv. 156. A ſil ver cup 


preten!ed him by the London merchants, 157. Tried by a court- 
marital, 265. akes a rich Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, called the Maria 

Fortune, 285. 

America. See Colonies, 9 Oy 

Amherſt, mojor-general, commander againſt Louiſbourg, v. 121. Re- 

duces Montreal, 242. 

Amidlas and Barlow, ſail from England to America for the purpoſe of 
making diſcoveries, i. . 7 | 

Amſterdam, commerce carried on from thence before its revolt from 
Spain, i. 340. | 

| 1 captain, in the Defiance, takes the Alcyde and Lys in com- 

pany with captain Howe, v. 11. f 

Anglo Saxons, ſettle in Britain, 1. 16. Their race of kings terminate 

by the acceffion of William of Normandy, 44. | | 

Annapolis Royal, firſt named, iii. 315. 5 | 

Anne, princels, niece to Charles II. married to . . George, brother 
to the king of Denmark, ii. 316. Delivered | 
herſelf to te diſaffected party, 431. Her cenduct to her ſiſter queen 
Mary in her laft illneſs, 470. Viſits king William on the death of 
queen Mary, 47r:. Her conduct to her father, iii. 29, 30. Succeeds 
to the crown on the death of William III. 6 | 


—, queen, declares war againſt Louis XIV. ini. 69. Becomes un- 


opular, 331. Negotiates with the pretender, 332. Her letter to her 

Father, in his exile, 345, note. Dies 349. Ee, 

Anſon, captain, commands a ſquadron for the South-Sea, iv. 92. Im- 
pediments thrown in his way, 94. (Commodore) his voyage round 
the world, 184, 228. (Admiral) defeats the French fleet, 337. Cre- 
ated a peer, 342. n commands a large fleet, v. 100. Conducts 
the princeſs Char otte to England, 275. Dies 366. MEMolks or 
HIS LIFE, 427, 436. | | 

Antigua firſt ſettled, ii. 75. 


Antwerp, its trade deltroyed by the eftabliſhment of the United pro- 


vinces, i. 271. The total deſtruction of the city, 402. 


Appleton, commodore, fails out of Leghern, ii. 153. Fights the Dutch 


ett, 154. | f . | 
Archangel, paſſage thereto diſcovered, i. 314. Part of a fleet bound 
thither taken by Forbin, iii. 202. _ | 
Arnold, an American general, his expedition againſt Quebec, in con- 


cert with Montgomery, v. 510, 


 Artewville, a wealthy brewer of Ghent, very ſerviceable to Edw. III. i, 


119. Killed by the populace 1222. | 

Artillery, when firſt uſed by the Engliſh, i. 125. Imparted an efficacy to 
naval operations, ib. ; 285 5 

Aſhby, captain, knighted by king William III. ii. ger. A rear- ad- 
miral and commands a diviſion of the grand fleet, 422. Examined 
before the houſe of commons, 449; and before a committee of the 
houſe of lords, 450. | | 8 

Aiento treaty, iii. 351. Queen Anne's quarter part transferred to the 
South-Sea Company, 363. Firſt fhips ſail, 364. | 

og Sha, houſe of, procures Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, to be choſen 

ing of Poland, iv. 37. | 

A; {mer, created rear-admiral of the red, ii. 452, Admiral and com- 
mander in chief, iii. 286. His fleet takes two French men of war, 290. 

Ayſcue, Sir George, ſent by the rump parliament to the Weft-Indies, 
I. 244. Commands in the channel, 149. Deſtroys a fleet of Dutch 


mers 


of a ſon, 396. Joins 
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merchantmen, ib. Commands in the diviſion of the fleet under lord 

Sandwich, 220. Taken by the Dutch on the Galloper Sands, 229, 

MEMOIRS OF His LIFE, 335. | 
Hzores iftlands dilcovered, 1. 178. 


B 
BADILY, commodore, engages Van Galen in the Mediterranean? 
it. 151 | | | 
Bahama iſlands, ſtate of thein in 1736—iv. 42. 


Balance ot toreign trade carried on at the ports of England, 1. 139, 140. 


Balchin, captain, tried f 
ot the white, iv. 182. Commands the fleet in the channel, 256, Loit 

in the victory, 258, MEMOIRS OF His LIFE, 44% _ | 
Bank, public, betore the breaking out of the civil war, ii. 128. 8 
——— of England firſt eſtabliſhed, 11. 461. Difficalties in which it was 
involved, in. 19. [fie fealed bonds, 135. AR of parliament in favour 
of, 242. Its credit tupported by ſeveral noblemen in 1708—244. Its 
capital enlarged, 264. Again enlarged by the aggregate fund, 563, 
Make a loan to government, iv, 162. Its itock and funds, 383. Iſſue 


notes for ten pounds, v. 148. 
_ Bankrupt laws, firtt introduced, i. 434+ 


Bantry Bay, ſea-fight off, ii. 400. 


During the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, ili. 356. 


Barbadoes, ifland of, firſt diſcovered, ii. 22. Sugar fi: planted 
there, 203, which occaſions a great increaſe in the value of lands, 16. 


State of that ifland in 173 4, iv. 41. 
Barbary ſtates, chaſtiſed by captain Delgarno, iii. 372. Ineffectual at- 
tempts to reltrain them, iv. 35. Take a Litbon packet, 403. . 
Barcelona attacked by Sir George Rooke and the pi ince of Heſſe, iii. 


116. Taken by the carl of Feterborongh, 158. Beſieged by France 


and Spain, whale fleet and army precipitately retire, 172. 

Sarillon, the French ambaſſador at London, ii. 228. His intrigues by 
means of the ducheis of Portimouth, 289. His letter giving an ac- 

count of the death of Charles II. 3o7. | | 
Barnard, Sir John, his plan for reducing the intereſt on the funds, iv. 45. 
Barnard, Sir Francis, governor of Malliciuulet's Bay, v. 489, 499. 
Barnet, commodore, attacks the French, iv. 155. Sails ror the Eaſt 

Indies, 280. Takes tome rich French prizes, 281. Dies, 313. 


Barrington, honourable captain, in the Beiluna, takes a French Eaſt- 


Indiaman, iv. 357. In the Achilles takes Le Comte de St. Fiurens 
tine, 194. N = | : | | 
Beachy-head, ſea- fight off, ii. 408. 


Beaurlerc, lord Aubrey, commands the Prince Frederic, killed before 


Bocca Chica, iv. 141. Inſcription on his monument written by Dr, 
Young, 142, note. | | 

Bedford, Joun, duke of, deſtroys the French fleet, i. 162. Regent of 

France during the minority of nis nephew Henry VI. 165. 

Belleiſie, ifland of, reduced by admiral Keppel and general Hodgſon, 
v. 277» 279- | 5 

| e 1 bombards St. Malos, ii. 457. Appointed te 


conduct the attack on Dunkark, 467. Seut to tne Wekt-indics, iu. 


51. (An adaurat) engages a French fleet, 80, iis brave icply vil 
tue loſs of his leg, 88. VIEMOIRS QF Hls LIFE, 40. note. 
Beucoolin taken by the Count d'Ettaing, v. 285. | 
beuewolences demanded by Henry VIII. i. 256, Received by the par- 
Jament at the breaking out of the Civil war, it, 101. 


. 


a 2 | Berkley, 


or loſing his ſhip, iii. 255. Appointed admiral . 


— * —— . 
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Berkley, lord, and Henry Pey, command the fleet belonging to the 
Cinque ports, attack the French fleet off Milford- Haven, and deſtroy 
the grcateft part, i. 155- 7 | | 

—, Sir William, flain in an engagement with the Dutch, ii. 228. 
, lord, created vice-admiral of the blue, ii. 452. Commands a 
ſquadron in a deſcent made near Breſt, 465. Attacks Calais, iii. 10. 
Brings over George I. 361. At the head of the admiralty, 381. 

Bermuda, on Somer iflands diſcovered, ii. 23. State of them, iv. 42. 

Bertin, French Eaſt-Indiaman, taken by the captains Forteſcue. and 
ariſen, v. 296. Another of the fame name taken by captain Ken- 
nedy, 336. | DS | 

Bree duke of, natural ſon of James II. defends Limerick againſt 
king William III. ii. 412. Taken priſoner at the hattle of Landon, 
458. Gains the battle of Almanza, iii. 190. In vades Spain at the 

head of a French army, 408. Commands the army of France againſt 
the emperor, iv. 37. | 1 5 

Billinſgate, or Blyngeſgate, its great antiquity, i. 29, note. 

Bills ot exchange, when firſt made uſe of in commercial intercourſe, i. 

109. The only means allowed for making remittances to foreign 

arts, 143. 3 | 8 TAE 1 2 | 
| Blake, Robert, his gallant actions in the civil war, ii. 143. Takes the 
command of a fleet, and goes in ſearch of prince Rupert, ib. Captures 
ſome Portugueſe ſhips, 12 Receives the thanks of the houſe of com- 
mons, 146. Engages and defeats Van Tremp in the channel, 149. 
Deſtroys the Dutch northern fiſhery, 7b. Attacks a fleet of French 
ſhips, 154. Engages the grand fleet of Holland, commanded by De 
Witt and de Ruyter, 155. Defends himſelf againſt a ſuperior force, 
commanded by Van Tromp, 156, Three other deſperate actions, 
158, 165, 167. The parliament vote him a gold chain, 168. Sails up 
the Straits with a fleet, 172. His reception at Algiers and Tunis, 
173. Inſtances of reſpect paid to him, 174. His conduct at Malaga, 
when ſome of his ſeamen were ill treated, ib. Proceeds to the Canary 
Iſlands, 181, Attacks ſome Spaniſh galleons in the ifland of Teneriff. 
132, The parliament vote Rim a ring of goo]. value, 183. His 
death and character, ib. MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE, 184, note. 

Blakeney, brigadicr, makes an aſſault upon Bocca Chica, iv. 143, 146. 
Detends Sterling caſtle. 204. Defends Fort St. Philips in Minorca, 
v. 27. Obliged to ſurrender, 29. | : 

Blenheim, battle of, its influence on public credit in England, iii. 135. 

&#1ligh, general, commands a body of troops to annoy the French coaſt, 
V. 114. | . 

Blount, Sir John, his ſcheme for leſſening the national debt, iii. 20. 
Board of trade fiſt eſtablifhed, 11. 47. Settled by king William III. 

ee | | | | | 

Tons. Chica, caſtle of, attacked by the fleet under Vernon, iv. 135. 

aKen, 143 5 = 3 

Bombay, granted by Portugal to England, ii. 212. | VEE 

Boſcawwen, captain, a volunteer in the expedition againſt Porto Bello, iv. 
103. Commands a body ct ſeamen, who attack a Spaniſh fort, 139. 
Commands the Namur in the action off Cape Finiſterre, 337. Wounded, 
344. (Rea'-admiral) his expedition to the Eaſt Indes, 356. At- 
tacks the Mauritius, 371. Lays ſiege to Pondicherry, 372, 376. Sails 

with a fleet to the coait of North America, v. a, Commands a fleet 
againſt Louiſbourg, 95, 121. Kc:turns, 126. Defeats de la Clue, 
182, MEMOIRS OF His LIFE, 412, 421. | 8 

Soffen in New England, diſpute with the governor there, v. 489. Tu- 

mult, 1b. Cargoes of tea deſtroyed, 499, cov, Att of parliament for 
mutting up its port, 500. | 


Bougain- 


„ 


Bougainvilis, M. de, fails round the world, v. 451. Wounded in an 

engagement off Rhode Iſland, 54. SY | 

Boulogne, a fleet from the Cinque ports deſtroys the lower town, ſhip- 

„ping and arlenal, i. 12. c 

Bounties to ſeamen, iv. 106, 163. v. 148. | 

 Bourdeaux, wrelted from the Engliſh by Charles VII. 1. 170. 
Bourdonnois, M. Mahé de, his powers in India, iv. 313. Takes poſ- 
{eflion of Madrats, and agrees for its ranſom, 319. Sent pritoner to 

Europe through the intrigues of Du Pleix, 335, zote. 


Bourn, captain, in the Newcaſtle, beats a French fleet going againſt 


Antigua, iii. 313. 
Boys, commodore, before Dunkirk, v. 178. 


Brackell, a Dutch commodore, killed in an action with the duke ef 


2 Vork, TR 218, | | | AE» 

Bradſtreet, colonel, takes fort Frontenac, v. 128. | SY 

Brakel, a Dutch captain, breaks the boom at Chatham, ji. 238. His 
ſhip almoſt diſabled in the battle of Solbay, 264. Killed in the action 

off Beachy-head, 410. | . | 

Bray, captain, takes the Machault, a Dunkirk privateer, v. 94. 

Bremen and Verden yielded to the king of Great Britain, iii. 415. 

Breſt attacked by lord Clinton, i. 328. Taken from the Spaniards by 


Sir Martin Frobiſher and Sir John Norris, 458. Attempt upon it by 


lord Berkley, milcarries, ii. 465. 5 | 
Brett, heutenant, takes a Spanith merchantman, iv. 205. Takes the 


town of Paita, 206. (Captain) commands the Lion, and maintains 


an obſtinate fight with a French man of war, 288. EEE PRO 
Bridge, of London, firſt built of ſtone, i. 88 
Bridges, Sir Tobias, takes Tobago from the Dutch, ii. 270. 


Broad- cloth, of England, little eſteemed in the reign of James I. ii. go. 
Broderick, captain, covers the attack of Carthagena, iv. 146. (Rear- 


admiral) his narrow eſcape when on board the Prince George, v. 100. 

Buccaneers, plunder Carthagena, iti. 24. A port of theirs deſtroyed 
by rear-admiral Mieze, 25. Rewards for taking them, 378. Re- 
duced, 401. Ailifted by th: Spaniards, 442. DE | 

Buckingham, George Villiers. See Villiers. 


Burchet, his account of the expedition under Sir John Munder, iii. 73s 5 


Cenſures the conduct of commodore Wylde, 201; and the action 
near the Lizard, 204. . 


Burrough, captain Stephen, attempts a north-eaſt paſſage, but returng 
unſucceſsfully, i. 330. hs CEO he 
Bute, earl of, ſecretary of ſtate, v. 274. Firſt lord of the treaſury, 388. 
Becomes unpopular, 390. Obliged to conclude a peace, 394. 


Byng, George, iear-admural of the red, iii. 100. Joins Sir Jonn Leake in 
Altea bay, and relieves Barcelona, 172. Keduces Alicant, 173. 


Renders great aſſiſtance to the army after the defeat at Almanza, 191. 
Sails to oppoſe a deſcent in Scotland, 244. Makes a deſcent on the 
coalt of France, 250. Eicorts the arch-ducheſs Mary Anne to 
Liſbon, 273. A coummiſhoner of the admiralty, 302. Sent with a 
fleet to the Baltic, 375, 377. Sent into the Mediterranean, 384. De- 


_ teats the Spaniſh fleet oft Cape Paſſaro, 389. Reduces the iſland of 
Sicily, 409. Lrealurer of the navy, and rear-admiral of Great Bri- 


tain, 411. Preſides at the admiralty board on the acceſſion of George 
II. iv. 9. Dies 34. MEMOIRS OF His LIFE, 66. . 
—, rear-admiral, reinforces ad miral Medley in the Mediterranean, 
iv. 354. Lakes the command on the death of Medley, 355. Sails 
with a fleet for the Mediterranean, v. 27. His conduct in an engage 


ment wich the French, 28. Ordered home 29. Tried by a court- 
martial, 30. His execution, 31. | 


Byron, 


IN: d . 


Byron, hon. Mr. a midſhipman on board the Wager, iv. 202. Cape 
tain) deſtroys three French frigates in Chaleur bay, 243. (Commo- 
dore) his voyage round the world in the Dolphin, 438, 444. (Admi- 
ral) commands a fleet deitined for America, 53. | 


C 8 
AB AL winiſtry, whence ſo called, ii. 2479. Adviſe the taking of 
the Dutch Smyrna fleet, 254 Obliged to change their meaſures by 
the firmneſ of pz:ljament, 269. | | | 

Cabot, John, falls from Briſtom on diſcoveries, i. 229, | 

—, Sebaſtian, makes a one from England to the coaſt of Bra- 
zi}, 287, Enters into the 1et vice of Spain, 312. Returns to England, 
313. Carefſed by E.iward VI. ib. Governor of the company of 

-mercnant adventurer , 16. | | f 1 

Cad. x, expedi ion geit 1, under the earl of Eſſex, i. 460, Under Sir 
Geurge Ro ke and ihe duk of Oimond, 11. 74. 

Calais, beiirg.d and iaken by Edward III. i. 126, 127. Ceded to Eng- 
land by ihe peace of 1360, 133, Taken by the duke of Guiſe, 326. 
Enqury into the utility uf its poſſeſſion to Eugland, 327. Claimed 
by El2abeih, 346. 1laken by Philip II. 462. Bombarded by vic 
Cloudeſley Shovel, li 467. 1 | . 

Canaiia, ritled by the French, 11. 69, 71. Who become rivals to the 

*Englith at New York, 417. Expedition againſt it by Sir Hoveden 
Walker, iii. 317. Reduced by general Amherſt, v. 242. Its limits 
extended by act of parliament, 501. See Quebec | 

Calcutta town, and Fort William, taken by Serajah al Dowlah, v. 63. 

| Recovered by admiral Watſon and colonel Clive, 66. = 

Canning, William, an eminent merchant of Briſtol, diſtinguiſhed by 

Henry VI. 1, 176. = 8 
Cannon, when firſt caſt in England, i. 888. 1 
Cape Breton, taken by the Engliſh, iv. 269, 275. Ceded to France, 

379. Advantages derived by France from coiling it, 386. Reco- 

vered to England by admiral Boſcawen and general Wolfe, v. 95, 121. 

Tape ef Good Hope, firſt diſcoverec, i. 242. | | 

Captures by Great Britain, iv. 328, 356, 376. v. 83, 89. 

by the French or Spaniards, iv. 327, 356. v. 83, 89. 


'  Caracks, Spaniſh, deſcribed, 1. 131. 


Carauſius, acknowledged emperor of Britain, i. 11. Killed, 12, 
Carket, lieutenant, in the Monmouth, takes the Foudroyant, v. 96. 
His bold exploit in Tiberon bay in the Huſſar, 371. 
Carleton, colonel, takes poſſeſſion of the ifland of Orleans, v. 163. 
Drives the Spaniards from an eminence near Moro, 331. (General) 
defends Quebec againſt the Americans, 511. Defeats the American 
fleet on Lake Champlain, 520. Superceded in the command, 531. 
Carlos, Don, ſucceeds to the dukedom of Parma, iv. 19. Conducted to 
Leghorn by Sir Charles Wager, 22. Declared king of Naples and 
Sicily, 38. Forced into a neatrality by commodore Martin, 16g. 
Carmarthen, marquis of, his miſconduct whiltt commanding a flect off 


Scilly, 111. 10. 
Carolina, province of, granted by Charter, ii. 216. Bounties granted 
on its naval ſtores in England, iii. 20. Firſt cultivates rice, 71. Pro- 
prietors charged with abuſing their power, 366. Both the north and 
fouth colony attacked by bands of ſavages, iv. 14. The Charter ſur- 
rendered to the crown, 15. Allowed to expoit rice to foreign Eu- 
ropean markets, 57. State of its exports, 426. Allowed to export 


rice ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, v. 233. 


Car- 
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Carteret, lord, retains his ſhare in the charter of Carolina, iv. 15. 
Dies, 132. | | 

— „lord, created earl of Granville, iv. 261. Reſigns his employ- 

ments, ib. Again appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 298. | 

_ Carteret, captain, his voyage round the world in the Swallow, v. 446. 

452. 3 EE 

Cartel, ſettled between Great Britain and Spain, iv. 173. 

Carter, rear-admiral, nature of his connection with king James, ii. 434. 

Killed in the engagement off Ia Hogue, 438. His dying orders, ib. 


carthagena, taken by the Sieur Points, ili. 24. Attacked by admiral 


Vernon, iv. 109. Again attacked, 135, 145. 
Catalans, their intereſts abandoned at the treaty of Utrecht, iii. 340. 
Cathcart, lord, commands the land forces in the Weſt-Indies, iv. 10). 
Cavendiſh, Mr. John, fails round the world, i. 404. Os 
Cecil, Sir William, ſecretary ot ſtate to queen Elizabeth, afterwards 
lord Burleigh, i. 389. His death, 469. 
, ſon of lord Burleigh, created earl of Saliſbury, ii. 8. 
, Sir Edward, created viſcount Wimbledon, commands a fleet on 
an expedition againit the Spaniards, but fails, ii. 59, 60. | | 
Cevennois, implore the aid of the maritime powers, 111. 103. 


s . \ SS » — 3 a | 
Chancellor, captain Richard, tails with Sir Hugh Willoughby, proceeds 


to Archangel, obtains an audience of the czar of Muſcovy, and re- 
turns to England, i. 314. 


handernagore, taken by admiral Watſon, v. 71, | | 
Charles V. king of Spain. his great power, 1. 263. Strongly oppoſes 


the divorce of Henry VIII. from queen Catharive, 275. Abdicates 


his crown, 323. | 


charles I. marries Henrietta of France, ii. 55, Becomes unpopular by 


aſſiſting France againſt the proteitants of Rochelle, 56. Continues 12 
commiſſioners of the navy, 57. Borraws money on the public reve- 
nue, ib. Pawns the crown jewels to the ſta es of Holland, 58. His 


letter to the Rochellers, 67, note. P tronizes the Mare Clauſum of 


Mr, Seldon, 69. Diſlolves his halten. 72. 


| Rcedeen:s Nis cCrOwn 
jewels with iron cannon, tb. He warrant tor exporting gold, 7g. 
ons to eftabliſh unijorm'ty f worſhip, 33. Calls a parlia- 
ment after eleven year's interval, 87 - Difloiis it, 28. 
ther, 16. Aſſents to the bill for trienmnsal parliaments, gy. Demands 
five members of the houſe of commons, 98, 39. Reiires to Vork, 
101. Defeated at Naſeiy, 112. Delivers l miciF up to the Scotch, 
who furrender him to the parliament, 114. Scized on by the army, 
116. Brought to his trial, 123. Executed, 125. Eg 
Charles, prince of Wales, fon of Charles I. S uss with ar Cneliih fleet 
to join the Scotch, ii. 120. Obliged to reite Rolland, 121. Pro- 
claimed king in Scotland on the execution of is father, 140. Defeated 
by Cromwell at Worceſter, 141. His f.fferings, 16. His rcftoration 
by the influence of Monk and Montagu, 197, 198. ; 
Charles II. marries the Infanta Cathitue of Portugal, ij. 212. Sells 
Dunkirk to the French, 214. His unoridlcd hicention ineſs, 215. 
Ambitious of naval power, 217. Serids an embaily into Spain, 226. 
Expoſes the kingdom to inſult by dying up part of his fleet, 237. 


LY 


Conlults with Louis XIV. a plan tor the deftruction oi ii9liand, 248. 


Shuts up the exchequer, 252. Obliged to ſuminon a vartiament, 268. 


Breaks his promiſe to the houſe of commons, 233, Duped by the 
ducheis of Portſmouth and Barillon, 289. A remarkable inſtance of 
his indifference to national concerns, zb. Sells himſelf to the French 
king, 290. Snmmonſes a parliament to meet at Oxford, which he 
preſently diſſol ves, 353. Manner of his death, 307. 
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Charles XII. of Sweden, aſſiſts at a negotiation-far a general peace; 
when only fifteen years of age, iii. 28. League formed againſt him, 

46, His reply to admiral Rooke, 48. Killed, 382. | 

Charles, Edward, fon of the pretender, encouraged by France to in- 
vade Scotland, iv. 231, 286. Lands, 282, Engages Sir lohn Cope; 
289. Enters England, 291. Becomes embarraſſed, 293, Defeated 
at Culloden, 295. Endures great hardſhips, 297. | 


Charles-Towwn, South Carolina, attacked by Sir Peter Parker and gene- 


ral Clinton, v. 515. ; 5 
Charles II. of Spain, offended at the partition-treaty, iii. 45. Dies, 49. 
Charles, archduke of Auſtria, claims the crown of Spain, ii. 102. De- 
clared king of Spain, 112. Accompanies the ear} of Peterborough to 


Barcelona, 156 His letter to Sir John Leake, 171, note. His inca- 


pacity, 202. Effects produced by it, 280. Emperor of Germany 


under the title of Charles VI. 344. Authorizes an Eaſt-India Com- 
pany at Oſtend, 357. Obliged to aboliſh it, Ir. 19. Loſes all Italy, 


33, Dies, 108. Conteſt concerning the ſucceſſion, 166. 
Charter 2ranted by queen Elizabeth to a ſociety of merchants for mak. 
ing diſcoveries in America, i. 401. 5 | 
Chatham, burnt by the Dutch, ii. 238. AXR for its better ſecurity, iii. 
06. | | | 
Chitham, earl of. See Pitt. . | 
Cheap, captain, ſhipwrecked in the Wager, iv. 189. 


Cherbourg, attacked by commodore Howe and general Bligh, v. 114. ä 


Its baſon deſtroyed, 116. | 
Chriflophers, St. ſettled upon bv the French, ii. 51, Taken by general 
Coddrington, 417. Attacked by the French, iii. 211, 
Churchill, lord, joins the prince of Orange, 11. 370. See Marlborough. 


Churchill, George, created admiral of the red, and one of the council to 
er George, iii. 71. Cenſured by the houſe of lords, 137. His 


ehaviour to the merchants. 203. MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE, 402, note. 
Cinque ports, receive their name from William I. i. 60. Contribution 
required from them of ſhipping, 61. Charters granted them, 69. 
Fit out a fleet to oppoſe Henry III. 92. Another to oppoſe the 
French and Scotch in the reign of Edward III. 119. | 
Civil government of England, expences of it during the common 
wealth, ii. 199. | 5 | | 
Civil lift, when firſt ſeparated from the revenue raiſed for the public ſer- 
vice, 395. | —- 
... Clare, Sir John; vice-admiral of England, goes againſt the Scotch, in 
which expedition he is drowned, i. 3257. | | : 
Clinton, lord, admiral of the north ſeas, i. 293. Deſtroys the whole 
naval force of Scotland, 295. Created lord high admiral for life, 305. 
Commands a fleet which reduces the town of Conquet, and after- 
wards attempts the town of Breſt 328. Arrives with a fleet to the 
relief of Havre de Grace, juft after it had ſurrendered, 345. M- 
 MOIRS OF HIS LIFE, being created by queen Elizabeth, Lat of Lia- 


coin, 485. 


: Clinton, general, Axbives at Boſton, v. 508. Embarks with Sir peter 


Parker to attack Charles- Town, 514. Reduces Rhode Iſland, 519. 


Appointed commander in chief, 549. Retreats acroſs the Jerſeys to New 


York, 41. 1 2 
Clive, Mr. firſt appears in India, iv. 423. (Colonel) joins admiral 
Watſon, v. 57. Gains a ſignal victory over Surajah Dowlah, 69. 


Aſſiſts admira} Watſen in taking Chandernagore, 71. Ferms a deſign 


to depoſe Serajah Dowlah, and to raiſe Jafher Ali Khan to the na- 
bobſhip, 75. Gains the memorable victory of Plaſſcy, 79. Oppoles 


the Dutch, 226. 
Cockburn, 
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Cockburn, captain of the Hunter cutter, his bravery, v. 38. 

Coddringlon, general, takes the iſlands of St. Chriſtopher, St. Euſtatia, 
St. Martin, and St. Bartholomew, but fails in an attempt upon Gua- 
daloupe, ii. 417, 418. With captain Hovendon Walker attacks Gua- 
daloupe, iii. 106. : 5 . 

_ Coin, regulated by queen Elizabeth, i. 340. Regulated in the reign of 
Georpe I. Hi. 3833. Ts | 

——, Silver, regulated, iii. 15. 


Coinage of England, from the middle of the 16th to the middle of the 


17th centuries, ii. 204. 


383. In 1715, &c. iii. 405. During the firſt ſeven years of George II. 

iv. 64. | 9585 | 

| of Scotland at the union, iii. 217, 

Colcheſter, a fifty gun ſhip, loſt, iv. 259. | | 

Cologne, antiquity of the commerce carried on by that city with Eng- 

land, 1. 87. BY * 1 
Colonies in America, firſt ſettled by W 11. 16, 17, 18, 38. See 
Nova Scotia, New England, New Yo | 
Virginia, Carolina, and Georgia. | 

— — objections made in England to thoſe eſtabliſhments, ii. 40. 


— — ſettled by Sir David Kirk and ſome natives of Scotland, 


Ii. 69. | | 
Ps Ds ——— by Puritans, who fly from perſecution, it. 80. 
— — Canada ſettled by the French, ii. 69. . 
— the early attempts of the French to ſettle, ii. 70. 
- bythe Engliſh in the bay of Campeachy, ii. 311. 


Toit — bill for regulating them, iii. 364. Rejected by the houſe 


of commons, 365. Reaſons for it, 366. : 
— encroachments by the French on the back ſettlements, iv. 22. 
——— on the Miſſiſippi by the French, iv. 43. e 


- mines of iron- ſtone diſcovered there, alſo lead and copper, 


IV. 57. 2 5 1 A 
goods imported into Great Britain from thence in 1730, 
IVe 57. | | 


ſuppoſed gains to Great Britain by them, iv. 58. 


. project for eſtabliſhing a bank there, iv. 235. Value of 


their paper currency, 236. 
————— prohibitions impoſed on them, iv. 408. 
— compenſation money voted to them by parliament, v. 23. 
— - their trade to the Weſt-· Indies and the Spaniſh main, v. 48 5. 
— — ſtamp duty impoſed on the, v. 286. The act repealed, 287. 
— new duties impoſed, v. 488. | 


— deny the right of Great Britain to levy internal taxes, 


v. 491. 


their rapid increaſe in population, v. 493. 1 
—— ſtate of their commerce with Great Britain in 1769, v. 494. 
— unite in oppoling the meaſures of governnieit, v. 502. 
Firſt open act of hoſtility, 507. Ticonderoga and Crown toint ſur- 
prized, 508. Action at Bunker's Hill, 1b. Declare them lues tree 
and independent ſtates, 516. | | 


* 


Col vil, lord, arrives with a fleet before Quebec, v. 241. Retakes News 


foundland, 365. | | 
Columbus, Chriſtopher, diſcovers the weſtern hemiſphere, i. 220. Con- 
jecture concerning the time of his birth, 7b. note. 
Commerce of the Britons during the time of the Romans, 1. 9. 
— — of England, at the cole of the 11th century's i. 60, Clauſdg 
reſpecting it in the treaty of peace made between Henry II. and Ste- 
phen, 69. Carried on by the Eraterniny of Sir Thomas Becket during 
| | the 


„ increaſe of, during the reigns of Charles IT. and James II. ii. 


, Maryland, Pennſylvania, 


Go 9; , 


o 


the reign of Henry VII. 230. Carried on by England during the 
reign of Henry VIII. to the Mediterranean Sea, 286. Between Eng- 
land and the Netherlands, 341. Fettered by Charles I. ii. 73. At- 
tention thereto ſhewn by the rump-parliament, 144. Increaſed 
during the peaceable part of Charles J. reign, 199. Benefited by the 
firſt Dutch war, 200. Injured by the ſucceeding war with Spain, 256. 
Nature of that carried on by England with France, 314. State. of, 
from the reſtoration to the revolution, 383. Suffers greatly by the 
war with France after the revolution, 418, 446. Reaſons why it was 
not reſtored after the peace of Ryſwick, iii. 379. With France, why 
Giſadvantages to Great Britain, 343. With the northern kingdoms, 


402. Of England annoyed by Spaniſh cruiſers, iv. 123. Amount of 


the loſs of Britiſh merchant ſhips, 158. After the peace of Aix-la= 

Chapelle, 420. With America in the year 1769, v. 494. 

— — of France, improved under Cardinal Richlieu, ii. 71, 85. 
Abridged of ſome vaſuable manufactures by the war carried on againſt 

England and Holland, 419. Languiſhed after the peace of Ryſwick, 
ili. 37. Council of commerce eſtabliſhed, 6r. | 3 


Commons, houſe of, menaces uſed by Henry VIII. to ſome of its mem 


bers, i. 256. Refuſe to grant a ſubſidy to queen Mary, 329. Re- 
. copniſe the ſucceſſion of queen Elizabeth, 335. Arbitrarily con- 
tro}led by that princeſs, 355. A ſpirit of liberty diſcovered early in 
the reign of James I. ii. 8. Impeach the earl of Strafford, 92. Gain 
the aſcendency over Charles I. 93. Paſs a bill for triennial parlia- 
ments, 15. Temper of that parliament, 95. Appoint governors to 
fortified places, and commanders of the navy, 100. Take arms 
againſt the king, 101. Abolith the liturgy, 26. See PaRLIAMENT, 
New one aſſembled on the death of the protector, 194. Diſſol ved 
by the army, 196. Appoint Monk commander in chief, 76, 
Remonſtrate to Charles II. againſt the diſpenſing power, 269, 
_ Addreſs the king to form beneficial alliances, 282. Paſs the 
bill of excluſion, 295. Diſcover great reſentment againſt the 
conduct of Charles II. 296. Paſs the Habeas corpus act, 297. 
Vote their thanks to admiral Ruſſel for his victory off La Hogue, 448. 
Enquire into various charges of miſconduct, 449. Juſtify admiral 
Ruſſel, and cenſure lord Nottingham, 451. Enquire into the mif- 
_ Carriages at ſea, and the loſs of the Levant fleet, 460. Oppoſe the 
lords in their partial proceedings, iii. 136. Vote thanks to the duke 
of Marlborough, 182. Addreſs the queen, and afterwards thank 
the prince of Denmark, 245. Accuſe the duke of Marlborough of 
peculation, 325, Offended at the conduct of the United provinces, 
328. Reſolution reſpecting the conduct of Spain, iv. 13. Debate on 
the convention with Spain, 52. Enter into reſolutions for the pro- 
tection of trade againſt the Spaniards, 167. Remifſſneſs in enquiring 


into abuſes, 230. Examine Leſtock and Matthews, 262. Addreſs 
the king for a court-martial, 263. Enquire into American affairs, 


v. 490. Its temper reſpecting America, 501. 


Conflans, M. de, takes the Northumberland, iv. 260, Eſcapes from a 
ſquadron under Michel], 323. Falls in with the Engliſh Leeward 
inland fleet, and takes the Severn, 323. Defeated by Sir Edward 


Hawke, v. 185. Remarks on his conduct, 192. 

Congreſs, American, held at Philadelphia, v. 503. Raiſe an army, and 
aſſume the general name of the United Colonies, 509. Paſs a vote 
of Ines dae. on Great Britain, 516. : | 

Coney, captain, in the Romney, cuts out a French fhip from Malaga, 

111. 179. His farther bravery, 180. | | 

Conguet, town of, reduced by lord Clinton, i. 328. 

Conflable of Dover Caſtle, the office when created, i. 61. 

C:nſlable, captain, his brave defence of the Faulcon frigate, iii. 2 | 
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Cenflantine the Great, ſuppoſed to have been born in Britain, i. 13. 
Cogſul, the firſt appointed that is to be found on record, i. 20%. 
Convention with Spain, iv. 51, 54. | | 
Caok, (lieutenant) his voyage round the world in the Endeavour, v. 


 452—464. (Captain) his fecond voyage round the world in the Refo- 


lution, accompanied by tie Adventure captain Furneaux, 464—479. 
Coote, colonel, takes Wandewaſh, v. 218. Defeats Lally, ib. 
Copper-mine found in the county of Cumberland, i. 341. | 
Corn, exported from England, iv. 42, Dearth: of, v. 91. | 
Corniſh, admiral, joins Pocock in the Eatt-Indies, v. 225. Takes Ca- 
racal, 16. Commands the fleet againſt Manilla, 202, _ 
Cornwall, captain, his bravery in the Marlborough, iv. 245. Killed, 

247. Monument erected to his memory, 254. | | | 
Corporations, See Merchant-guilds, | | 
Lotterell, Clement, Eiq; obtains a grant from king James to licence 

houſes tor games and diverſions, i. 37. 

Council, tormed on the abdication of James II. ii. 373. Convert the 
convention into a parliament, 389. 8 | 
Council of admiralty, appointed to aſſiſt the lord high admiral, iii. 71. 
Their conduct blamed, 104. Enquired into by the houſe of lords, 

137- Clamoured at hy the merchants, 201. | | 
_ Court-martial, heid on Herbert lord Torrington, 11. 415, 416. On Sir 

John Munden, iii. 73. On captain Kuby, Wade and others, 85. 
On captain Croſs, 159. On Sir Thomas Hardy, 199. On Edwards, 
Balchin and Wild, 255. In the Weſt-Indies on two of commou- 


dore Wager's captame, 260. On Sir Yelverton Peyton and captain 


Fanſhaw, iv. 173. On the maſter of the Northumberland, 244. Lo 
try {cveral captains who commanded under Matthews in the Mediter- 
ranean, 264. On the admirals, Matthews and Leſtock, 300. Singular 
circumſtance attending this court-martial, 397. On commodore Cor- 
nelius Michell, 223. On captain Fox, 353. On admiral Knowles, 369. 
On admiral Byng, v. 29. On admual Keppel, 548. On Sir Hugh 
Palliler, 551. 5 5 | AS . 
Cromwell, Oliver, prevented jn his deſign of ſettling in America, ii. 
831. Commands in the north at the beginning of the civil war, 166. 
Gains the battle of Marſton- Moor, 110; and of Naſeby, 112. Makes 


uſe of the army to control the parliament, 116, Recetves overtures 


from the king, 117. Expells obnoxious members from the houſe of 
commons, 122. Appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 140. Obtains 
a victory at Dunbar, 210; and anvther at Worceſter, 141, Enters 
London in triumph, 142. Diſſolves ihe parliament, and is deelared 


Protector by the army, 160, 163. Concludes a peace with the Dutch, 


169. His alliance courted by all the powers of Europe, 179. Is 
falle policy towards France and Spain, 171, 389, His manner of living, 
191. Dies, 192; hs : 
Croinaubell, Richard, reſigns the protectorſhip ſoon after the death of his 
father, 1. 193. His conduct and character, 194. N 
Crowe, lieutenant George, rehgns his hait-pay to the corporation for re- 
lief of ſea-officer's widows, lv. 25, nole. | 
Crown Point, fort of, built by the 5 1. 23. 


Cruſades, wars of the, i. 57 Richard J. diſtinguiſhes himſelf therein, 


77. | 
PR PL Pt earl of, fits out a ſtout ſquadron againſt the Spaniards, 
reduces the iſland of Fayal, i. 456. Builds a ſhip of 800 tons burden, 

467. Sails to Porto Rico, which he reduces, 469. 

— „ duke of, a volunteer, on board the fleet under Sir John 
Norris, iv. 107. Makes a campaign in Flanders under his father, 183. 
digns the convention of Cloſter dcven, v. 47. | 7 | 

Cunningham, lieutenant, in the Iſis, takes the Oraflame, on the death 
of captain Wheeler, v. 299. | | 


DB 2 C uft 048)» 


1 D 


Cufloms, paid at London in the year 1268, 1. 95. In 1331, page 136. 
— nth outward and inward in England, during the reign of Eds 
ward III. 140. | 


of the ports of London, Southampton, and Sandwich, mort- 

gaged for the king's debls, i. 156. Farmed by queen Elizabeth to Sir 

Domes Smith, 455. 2 : | 

— of the port of London and the reſt of the kingdom, ii. , 24, 25. 

— revenue of the, in Great Britain in 1709, lit. 351. From 1700 
to 1714, P. 354+ | | | | 


* 
[DANEGELTD, origin of that tax, i. 32. Received by William J. 


— under another name, 48. 

Danes, firſt invade England, i. 17. Origin of that people, 19. Their 

progreſs in England, 30. | | N . 
Darien company from Scotland formed, ili. 39, 45. | 

Dartmouth, lord, ſent to demoliſh "Tangier, ii. 315. His ſpeech to 
James II. 343. Commands the Engliſh fleet to oppoſe the deſcent of 

the prince of Orange, 368. . 5 | 

Davers, admiral, dies at Jamaica, iv. 2217. 

Dawid, Fort St. attacked by the French, iv. 320. Taken by the 

French, v. 212. e ; | „ | 

Davis, captain John, diſcovers the ſtraits which now bear his name, 
i. 403- Eres 

Deus; beam, commands under Blake and Monk, ii. 157. Killed 

in an action off Yarmouth, 165. ; e 

Death, captain William, in the Terrible privateer, his bravery and 
death, v. 81. | N e . . 

Debt of the navy in 1693, 11, 461. How incurred, v. 314, note. 

De Court, French admiral, engages Matthews, iv. 239. Aſſiſts Na- 
varro, the Spaniſh admiral, 249. Superceded at the repreſentation of 
Navarro, 255. His defence, tb. Ts Spy inal og any $ots 

De la Clue, French admiral, defeated by Boſcawen, v. 182. 8 

Delawal, Sir Ralph, prefident of the court- martial to try Herbert lord 

Torrington, ii. 416. Commands a diviſion of the grand fleet, 422. 
Bears a principal part in the victory off La Hogue, 439. Commands 
the fleet in conſort with Killigrew and Shovel, 452. Charged with 
miſconduct, 453. MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE, iii. 219. | 5 

Delgarno, captain, takes a Barbary pyrate, iii. 372. Takes a Spaniſh 

* packet, 1 15 e e . 

Denmark, George, prince of, marries the princeſs Anne, ii. 316. Placed 
at the head of the admiralty, iii. 71. Anſwers the charges of miſf- 

management of the navy, 215. Receives the thanks of the houſe of 
commans, 245. Dies, 254. 8 | | Eh 

Denis, captain, in the Dorletſhire, takes the Raiſonable, v. 100. | 

De Pointis, French rear-admiral, blocks up Gibraltar, iii. 144. His 
fleet defeated by Sir John Leake, 154. fs N 

Deptford, ſtore houſe at, built by Henry VIII. ii. 2872. 

Deſcent on the coaſt of France, projected after the 1 of La Hogue, 
11. 444+ Another deſigned the year following, 453. One actualljß 
made near Breft, 465. Loſs ſuſtained in the retreat, 466. At Dieppe 
and Havre de Grace, ib. At St. Malos, Granville, and Banki 
Id. 9. By lord Berkley near Port! Orient, 22. Forces employed by 

France to defend her coaſts, ib. Projected by St. John, and attempted 
by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, iii. 177. By Sir George Byng, 250. Wa 


IN V 


Port b Orient under Leſtock and Sinclair, iv. 303. At Rochfort under 
Sir Edward Hawke, and general Maudaunt, v. 51. At St. Male 
under the duke of Marlborough and commodore Howe, 106. At 
Cherbourg, 114. At St. Malo's again, 117. Defeat at St. Cas, 119. 


De Ruyter, ſucceeds Van Tromp in the command of the Dutch fleet, 


11. 130. Engages Sir George Ayſcue, 2b. Commands under Van 
Tromp, 165. Diſſatisfied, 166. Succeeds Opdam 11 the command of 
the fleet, 224. Engages the duke of Aibemarle, 228. Fights an- 
other battle at the mouth of the Thames, 231. His exclamadon on 
retreating, #6. Sails up the Thames to Chatham, 238. His great abi- 
Ity, 259. Commands the Dutch fleet in the third war with England, 
259. tis gallant conduct in the battle of Solebay, 263. Prelcnt in 


thirty-two actions, 254. Prevents an intended deſcent in Zealand, 


- 271, Killed in the Mediterranean in an engagement with the French, 
397 | 5 

D' bjirees, count, joins the Engliſh with a French fleet, ii. 270. Com- 

mauds the Toulon ſquadron, 434. | | | 

Dettingen, victory of, iv. 183. | 

De Witt, Cornelius, embarks on board the Dutch fleet commanded by 
de Ruyter, ii. 259. Y | 955 

De Witt, John, commands the Dutch fleet in conſort with de Ruyſter, 

ii. 165, Takes the command of the fleet after the defeat of Opdam, 
2:4. Encomium paid by him on the Englith, 230. Sails up the 

Thames, 238. | | 

Dieppe bombarded, ii. 466. | | | 

Dilkes, Thomas, rear-admiral of the white, iii. 100. Takes and de- 

ſtroys ſcveral French merchantſhips, 105. Receives a gold medal, 


106. (Sir Thomas) reinforces Str lohn Leake at Liſbon, 154. Bom- 


bards Toulon, 195. Dies at Leghorn, 198. | 


Diſcoveries in the South Pacific Ocean by the Dutch, ii. 72+ By the 
Engliſh under captuin Dampier, ui. 66, By captains Byron, Wallis, 


Carteret and Cook, v. 437-479 
3 St. attacked by tne Englith, ili. 11. By rear-admiral Knowles, 
iv. 361. | | : | 
Dominica, iſland of, taken from the French, v. 281. Retaken, 545, 
Dominion over the fea, eifectually aflerted by king Edgar, i. 29. Aces 
_ knowledged to Henry II. 74. Claimed by king Jonn, 86. Main- 
tained by Edward III. 135. Teſtimony of lord Herbert thereto: in 
the time of Henry VIII. 265. Ditipute concerning it between Grotius 
and 8Selden, 11. 68, 69. Strongly conteſted by France, 433. | 
Dover pier built, 1. 288. Acts of parliament for improving the har- 
bour, v. 92. 8 | 


Douglas, capiain, defends the Royal Oak againſt the Dutch at Chatham, 


ii. 238. IIis gallant conduct and death, 26. 

„captain James, in the Falmouth, joins admiral Vernon before 

Carthagena, iv, 110. Bombards the caſtle of St. Lorenzo, 112. Ar- 
rives with the news of the conqueit of Quebec, 176. Knighted, 26. 
(Sir ae commands on the Leeward iiland tation, 246. Reduces 
the ifland of Dominica, 281. | 

Drake, vir Francis, commands the Judith under Sir fohn Hawkins, 

OP Goes on an expedition againſt the Spaniards, 26. Sails round 

the world, 369. The hilt man that encompailed the globe iu one voy- 


age, 370. His conjectures about a river in New Albion, 402. At- 


tacks the coaſt of Spain, and afterwards the Azores, 404. Vice-ad- 
miral of the fleet, oppoſed to the Spaniſh armada, 411. Takes a 
Spaniſh galleon, 416. Narrowly eſcapes being taken by the Spani- 
ards, 417. Commands a fleet to annoy the Spaniards after their defeat, 
454+ Makes a deſcent on Cyrunna, ib, Sacks Vigo, 455» _ 
K | | | wit, 


FN: D EX; 


with Sir John Hawkins and a fleet to the Weſt-Indies, events of that 
expedition, dies on his return, 459. | 
Draper, colonel, defends Madralſs, v. 216. Projects the expedition 
againſt the Manillas, 341. Its ſucceſs, 343—355. Created a knight of 
the Bath, 358. | - | 
Du Bart, a French naval partiſan, iii. 22. | 
Du Caſſe, French admiral, his letter to admiral Benbow, iii. 85. 


 Dadhley, Sir Edmund, his exactions of forfeitures in conjunction with 


Sir Richard Empſon, i. 234, His trial and execution, 244. 


. ſon of Sir Edmond, created lord Liſle by Henry VIII. i. 283. 


Commands a large fleet, 1b. Blocks up the town of Boulogne by ſea, 
16. Appointed one of the regency during the minority ef Edward VI. 
291, Created earl ©: Warwick, 292. Promotes the diſſentions be- 
tween the duke of Somerſet and lord Seymour, 297. Stirs up the no- 
bility againft the protector, 303, Procures his diſgrace, and gets 
himſelf appointed in his ſtead, 304. Created duke of Northumberland, 
308. Suſpected of procuring the death of Edward VI. 310. Cauſes 
his daughter-1n-jaw lady Jane Gray to be proclaimed queen of Eng- 
land, 216, Profeſſes allegiance to queen Mary, 318. Brought to 
trial, condemned and executed, 7b. COLTS Le 
Dudley, Henry, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Northumberland, commands 
a imall ſquadron to repreſs the French and Flemiſh pirates, i. 4319. 
Created ear] of Warwick, takes poſſeſſion of Newhaven, 343. Oblged 
to furrender it to the French, 344. Te | | 
, lord Robert, younger ton of the duke, appointed gentleman of 
the bedchamber to Edward, VI. i. 310, Created earl of Leiceſter, ſent 
over to Holland by Elizabeth, 403. His miſconduct there, 405. Ap- 
pointed commander in chief to oppoſe the deſcent of the Spaniard2, 
409. His death and titles, 428. | 3 | 
—— lord Guilford, fourth ſon of the duke, marries lady Jane Gray, 
1. 310. Executed, 321. | | | 9 
Duffus, Kennett loi d, his gallant defence of the Advice man of war, 
111. 309. | 


Due and Ducheſs privateers ſail round the world, iii. 32 1. 


Duke d' Aquitaine French Eaſt-India ſhip taken, v. 83. 


Dunkirk, built by Baldwin, earl of Fianders, i. 63. Taken by the Eng- 


| 1th from the Spaniards, ii. 202. Bougit by the French, 215. Bom- 
barded, 467. Again bombarded, iii. 9. Blocked up by Sir Thomas 
Hardy, 309. 


Du Plaix, the French governor in India, annuls the capitulation for 


Madrais, iv. 319. Battles admiral Boſcawen, 376. Gains the aſcen- 
dency on the Coromandel coaſt, 423. Rivailed by colonel Clive, 
424. Recalled home, 425. 8 : | | 

Durjley, lord, ſcours the channel, iii. 251, 270. Defeats Gue Trovin, 
and recovers a fifty gun ſhip, 271. . 

Durſley galley takes a Spaniſh guarda coſta, iv. 17. 

Latch, agree to pay an annual ſum for the liberty of fiſhing on the coafis 
of Great Britain, 11, 19, Seize on the Spice iſlands, 43. Their treat- 
ment of the Engliſh at Amboyna, 45. See United Prowimces. Carry 
on an illicit trade with the French, v. 196. Oppoled by colonel Clive 
in conveying forces to their ſettlement on the Ganges, 226. Action 
in the channel, on ſome Dutch ſhips refuſing to be learched, 368. 

Duty laid on coals, i. 143. See Cuſtoms, Taxes, £ 


I . 


E 


2 AST-INDIES, the paſſage thither by ſea firſt diſcovered, i. 242, 
Firſt voyage made from England, 457. Diſputes between the Eng- 

liſh and French there, iv. 422. | | 
Kaft-India Company in England, how firſt formed, i. 405. Firſt char- 
ter granted to, 478. Settle a factory at Surat, 479. Capital raiſed, 
480. Form one common ſtock, ii. 22, Obtain ſome ground, on 


which they build a fort, 38. A new company eſtabliſhed, 86. Ton- 


nage of ſhipping employed before the breaking out of the civil war, 
'2co. Greatly injured by the free trade during the common wealth, 
ib. Flouriſhes during the reign of Charles II. 314. Ere& Fort 
William at Calcutta, 419. "heir ſettlements on the banks of the 


Ganges, 156. A. tax laid by parliament on their capital ſtock, 451. 


Their valuable ſhips taken by the French, iii. 10. Obtain a new 
charter, 37. A new company eſtabliſhed, which lends two millions to 
government, 38. The two companies united, 56, 57. Raiſe large 
jums on their bonds, 135. The term of their charter extended, 241. 
Lord Godolphm choſen to ſettle the remaining differences between the 
two companies, 242. Its vaſt conſumption of woolen goods, 3552 


Silver bullion exported in nine years, 418. Obtain a new Charter, 


459. Its fund regulated by parliament, iv. 16. Advance a million 
to the public, 229. Term of their charter extended, 237. 
Edgar, king, ſucceſsfully oppoſes the Danes, i. 28. His naval force, ib, 
His barge ſaid to be rowed by eight tributary kings, 29. | 
| —— Atheling, the only prince of the family of the ancient kings, 
i. 38. A minor when William invaded England, 46. Leads an army 
of Normans into Scotland, 5g. Joins Robert duke of Normandy 
agarnſt his brother Henry, 65. | | 5 


Edward, ſon of Henry III. reduces the Cinque ports to obedience, i. 92. 


Makes a voyage into Syria, 15. Succeeds his father in the throne, 97 » 
I. enacts wholeſome laws, i. 98. Marches againit Llewellen, 
king of Wales, 2b. Unites Wales to England as a principality, 99. 
Cholen umpire to award the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, 101. 
His conduct when deprived of his continental dominions by the kin 
of France, 104. Engages in a maritime war with the king of Cattile, 
105. Letters of marque firſt granted by him, 16. Attewpts the re. 
duction of Scotland, 108. His premature death, 16. | 


II. his attachment to Gavefton, i. 111. Employs the Engliſh 


fleet againſt France, 113. Murdered at Berkley-caitle, 114. | 
III. ſeizes on Roger Mortimer, i. 116. Directs his arms againſt 
the Scotch, 117. Artempts the conqueſt of France, 119. Lands with 
his army at La Hogue, 123. Defeats the French under Philip VI, at 
Creſſy, 1b. Takes Calais, 128. Styles the avenger of merchants, on 
obtaining a decifive victory over the Spanith fleet, 131. Dies, 115. 
., the black prince, gains a glorious victory at Creſſy, i. 123. Wins 


the battle of Poictiers, and takes captive the king of France and his 


ſon, 133. His death, 134. | 
, ſon of Richard duke of York, obliges queen Margaret to retire 
northwards, i. 175. Declared king, 176. : 
m— IV. marries the lady Gray, i. 181. Obliged to fly the kingdom 
on the landing of Warwick, 185, Returns to England, and defeats 
the earl of Warwick at St. Albans, 187. Lays claim to the crown 
of France, but deſiſts on receiving a ſum of money, and an annual 
ſubſidy, 191. Pays great attention to his nayy, 192. Dies, 8 5 
| | | War 


j 


t wD E x. 


Edward V. reaſons for doubting his being murdered by his uncle, i. 2036 
Suppoſed to have walked at his uncle's coronation, 204. 


VI. ſucceeds to the crown at only nine years of age, i. 291. His 
amiable diſpoſition, 309. His death, 310. Makes a will in tayour of 
lady Jane Gray, ib. His character, 311. | | 
 Fayſion light-houſe erected, iii. 18. 

Egbert, firſt king ef England, i. 17. 


Elizabeth, ſucceeds to the crown on the death of her ſiſter, Mary i 333. 


Pays great attention to her navy, 399. Stiled by foreigners the reſtorer 
of naval glory, 340. Her conduct towards the court of France on the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, 368. Her firſt treaty with the United 
Provinces, 371. Her diſſimulation on the execution of Mary queen of 
Scots, 397. Refules the ſovereignty of Holland, 403. Sends the ear] 
of Leiceſter there, 16. Her blind partiality to that favourite, 423. 
_ Encourages private adventures to annoy the Spaniards, 454. Her 
partiality to the earl of Eſſex, 477. His diſgrace, 472, 474; and ex- 
_ecution 476, Her conduct to the countels of Nottingham, 477. Her 
death, 478. | TE 
Elliot, . in the ZEolus, takes La Mignone, v. 193. Defeats Thu- 
rot's ſquadron in company with captains Clements and Logie, 238. 
Cuts out a French brig in Quiberon bay, 251. | | 
El kinflon, captain, of the Richmond, engages the Felicitè, which js de- 
ſtroyed, v. 294. Condutts admiral Pocock's fleet through the ſtraits 
of Bahama, 327. | . | N | 
Embaſſy to the court of Ruſſia, i. 330. To the great Mogul, ii. 22. 
Erſtine, captain, in the Warwick, attacks the Glorioſo, iv. 355. 
Eſſex, earl of, commands with lord Effingham the expedition againſt 
Cadiz, i. 460. Diſguſted with Sir Walter Raleigh, 466. Takes a part 
of _ flota, 466. The favourite of queen Elizabeth, 471. 
His fall, 475 e | | Sos 
Eftaing count de, attacks fort St. David, v. 210. Taken priſoner before 
Madraſe, 216. Exchanged by colluſion, 283. Takes Bencoolen, 284. 


Ethelred, his weak conduct towards the Daniſh invaders, i. 30. = 


Ewvertſen, bears a command in a memorable ſea- fight, ii. 165. Vice ad- 
mira of Zealand killed in the battle of Solebay, ii. 264. 


1. 409. | | 
Eigene, vince, defeats the Turks at Zenta, iii. 32. Commands the Im- 
perialiſts in the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 97. Succours Turing 
175. Appointed a commiſſioner to treat of peace, 266. Defeated by 
Marſha! Villars, 338. Defeats the Turks at Belgrade, 382. | 
Euſtatia, St. taken from the French by general Coddrington, ii. 415. 
Excheguer, ſhut up by Charles II. ii. 253. | | 8 
— bills firſt iſſued, iii. 16. | | 
_ Exciſe, firſt introduced into England, ii. 127, Bill for making it general, 
brought in by Sir Robert Walpole, iv. 5. 
Exports and imports of England, in the reign of James I. ii. 24, 25. 


In the year 1699, iv. 61. To Jamaica, iv. 40. From the port of Lon- 


don in 1731, 58, From Cork in 1735, p. 65. 


* 


FrAIRBORNE, Sir Stafford, bon bande Oftend, iii. 179, 
' Fairfax, Sir Thomas, diitinguiſhes himſelf in the civil war, ii. 106. 
Created a peer, and appointed general of the army, 119. 


Fall- 


commands the Dutch fleet in the battle off Beachy-head, 


? 


1--N_U EX: 


Falkland, lord, killed at the battle of Newbury, it, 104. Bis chara®-: 
115 | | 

3 firſt lord of the admiralty in the reign of William III. hi; 
conduct enquired into by the houſe of commons, ii, 469, Committed 

riſoner to the Tower, 461. 

Falkland iſlands, firſt diſcovered, i. 461. Seized by the Spaniards, 

| AT. captain, attacked by the Spaniards at Falkland iſlands, v. 495. 

Feulkner, captain, in the Windſor, takes the Duc de Chartres, v. 194. 
In the Bellona, with captain Logie in the Brilliant, takes the Coura- 
geux, 297. Humanity of the two captains, 298. 

Felton, John, athxes the pope's bull againſt queen Elizabeth, on the 

biſhop of London's palace, i. 388. | 

— —— his grand nephew ſtabs the duke of Buckingham, ii. 63. 

His behaviour on his examination and trial, 66. 

Ferdinand the catholic, king of Spain, leagues with Henry VIII. i. 245. 


Ferdinand, prince, drives the French out of Hanover, v. 135. Defeats 


Marſhal Contades at Minden, 197. Is treated coolly Ly the court 
of London, 378. Mis activity and ſucceſs, 380, 381. 
Fire of London, 1. 235. 
Fiſheries of England, in the time of Edward IV. ii. 197. . 
| for cod on the American coaſt, attempted in the reign of 
Henry VII. i. 229. On the coaſts of Newfoundiand, 1. 70. Act of 
parliament to regulate it, iii. 60. 5 8 


on the coaſt ef Great Britain, ii. 19. Permitted to none but 


Britiſh ful je&s, 20. Dutch compelled to pay a tribute to admiral 
Blake, 14 e | 


— whale, firſt attempted, ii. 19. Bounty granted, iv. 64. In- 


creaſed, 410. 1 
N —, white herring, iv. 411. ” 8 
Fitzroy, lord Augultus, in the Orford, takes the Princeſſa, iv. 115. 
Engages a French iquadron, 133. Dies at Jamaica, 151. | 
Flieets fitted out, by Offa King of the Mercians, i. 17, 
— | — by Edward I. i. 14. 
— -—— Edward III. againſt the Scotch, i. 117. | 
a * — -—— againſt the French, 1. 120, 123. The 
ſtrength of that employed againſt Calais, 127, note. 
8 — - againſt the Spaniards, 1. 130. 
* —— by Henry IV. for the conqueſt of France, 1. 161. 
SEA — — Edward IV. i. 191. | 
—— Henry VIII. i. 248. ä 
the duke ot Someriet againſt Scotland, 1. 293. 
—— queen Mary againſt France, 1. 328. | 
-— queen Elizabeth under Drake to attack the coaſts of 
Spain, i. 404. Jo oppote the Spaniſh armada, 410, 429—449, 452. 


i 


To annoy the Spaniards after the deſtruction of their ſhips, 454. 


Againſt Cadiz undder Effingham and the earl of Eſſex, 460. Agamit 
Spain, commanded by the earl of Eſlex, lord Thomas Howard, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 465. A vaſt one in 1599—474-. | 
— - - againit the Algerines, ii. 40. Againſt Spain, com- 


manded by Sir Edward Cecil, to which the Dutch contributed, ii. 58. 


—— — to relieve Rochelle, commanded by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, ii. 60. Another commanded by lord Denbigh, 62. Another 
by the earl of Lindſey, 66. 

— — by parliament, commanded by Blake, goes in ſearch 
of prince Rupert, 11. 143 

| — by Cromwell, ii. 172. 

—ͤů— by Cuarles 11, againſt the Dutch, ii. 218, 269,270. 


c : Ties 


1 N D 1 


Fleets fitted out by James II. to oppoſe the prince of Orange, 11. 380. 

— by king William againſt Louis XIV. 11. 400, 422, 423. 

— by England and Holland, in the year 1692. 11, 435. 
Force on each fide in the action off La Hogue, 442, 443+ 

— by England againſt Breſt, ii. 46666. 

— - by England and Holland to the Baltic, iii. 47. 

— — | againſt France, iii. 5r 

— aint France and Spain, 


iii. | | 1 

— — —— by England againſt the French Weſt-Indies, iii. 78. 

— — England and Holland, ſent to the Mediterranean, 
111. 102. | | 3 | 

= | —againſt the Swedes, iii. 367. 

— — *gainit the Spaniards, iii. 389. | 

— | againſt the czur Peter, iii. 441. | 4 | 

—— — under Sir John Norris, to protect the Portugueſe 
againſt the Spaniards, iv. 39. | | 

— —  — ag2inft the Spaniards, iv. 92, 106. 

— — e gainſt the French, iv. 336. 
—— for the Mediterranean under Byng, v. 17. 

— againſt Cape Breton, v. 95. 1 

Flemings admitted to the ſame commercial advantages with the Lom- 
bards in England, i. 106. Eminent for trade and manufactures, 114, 

121. Aſſiſt the people of Navarre againſt the Engliſh, 155. Alarmed 
at the encouragement given by Elizabeth to the manufactures of 11 
land, 341. How governed by Charles V. 354. Opp eſſed by Philip II. 


Fleury, cardinal, dies, iv. 231. His pacific ſy ſtem of government, 334. 
Forret, captain, with three ſhips engages ſeven French men of war, v. $6. 
Takes nine fail of merchantmen, $8, 89. Succeeds adiniral Holmes 
on the Jamaica ſtation, 366. | De 
Ferbin, a French naval partizan, his ſucceſs againſt commodore Wylde, 
iii. 199. For which he is made Chef d'Eicarde and a count, 207. 
Takes part of an Engliſh fleet bound to Archangel, 202. Joins De 
Gue Trovin, and Jefpnts three Engliſh men of war, 203. Commands 
a fleet deſigned to land the pretender in Scotland, 243, 244. | 
Fiudroyant 2nd Orphee, taken, v. 96. | | | 
Fowwke, lieutenant- general, tried for his conduct at Gibraltar, v. 29, 35. 
Fox, captain, takes ſome French merchantmen, iv. 343. ITried by a 
court- martial, 353. Afterwards promoted, 354 8 
Francis I. ſacceeds to the crown of France, i. 255. His character, 263. 
concludes a treaty with Solomon II. 286. | 
Frederic III. king cf Pruffia, enters Sileſia, iv. 109. Formidable league 
formed againſt him, v. 43. Enters Saxony, 44. Gains a victory near 
Prague, 45. Attacks M. Daun, but is 1 back with great loſs, 
46. Gains the victory of Roſbach, 48. Defeats the Auſtrians in 
Sileſia, 49. Defeats the Ruſſians near Cuftrin, 138. Routed by the 
Ruſlians and Auſtrians at the battle of Cunnerſdorf, 292. His ma- 
noeuvres during the campaign of 1760—264, 269. Reduced tothe laſt 
extremity, 303. His Sale for deliverance, 382, 388. Concludes 
a peace, 389. Reflection on the termination of che war, 16. | 
French Eaſt- Tidia Company, eſtabliſned by Colbert, form the colony of 
Pondicherry, which 1s 1 by the Dutch, ii. 468. Greatly improve 
their commerce, iv. 64. Amount of its merchandize, 236. Benefited 
by the peace of Aix-la- Chapelle, 425. Number of ſhips employed in 
175 6—V. 18. | | 
French fleet commanded by the duke of Beaufort, aſſiſts the Dutch 
- againſt the Engliſh, 11, 227. | —— 


. | Frinck 


French fleet joins the Engliſh againſt the Dutch, ii. 265. Its loſs in the 
battle of Soicbay, ih). | | 

under d'Eireesjnsthe Engliſh, ii. 270. Their backward- 
neſs to n ave, 276. Marie! puniſhed for fighting, 19. 


— under whateau Renault fight the Engliih off Bantry- bay, 
11. 4.00, | 2h 
— enter M. Tourville appears off Plymouth, it. 405. Gain 


an advantage ver the combined fleets of England and Holland off 
Beachy-Ecan, 410, its tardiseſs in putting to ſea after the action, 424. 
— 1115 to intercept the Levant fleet, ii. 454. | 
veltroyed in ihe action off la Hogue, 11. 436, &c. | 
—— — dc{troycd in the harbour of Vigo, iii. 77. | | 71 
— th. Ea-Ine:, commanded by M. Bourdonnies, iv. 313. | 
Some flips founder in a ſtorm, 320. _ | | 
— ut. duke (Al ſails to North America, iv. 324. 
| under d'Ache [ails for the Eaſt-Indies, v. 204. 
— —— der De la Clue, v. 182; and Conflans, v. 185. 
Frobiſher, captain Martin, commands a diviſion of the Engliſh fleet, 
which attacks the Spaniſh armada, i. 417. Knighted for his gallantry 
in that action, 16. Sent with a fmali ſquadron to reduce the port of | 
Breit, 458. In conjunction with Sir John Norris recovers Breſt from y 
the Spaniards, but is wounded in the attack, and ſoon after dies, 458, {| 
and note. 8 ; | th 
Fullerton, captain David, his bravery in taking a ſallee rover, iv. 35. 19 


———ů 


= G | 
e a prieſt, informs Cromwell of the ſtate of the Spaniſh Weſt- 


Indies, ii. 171. | 
Gage, general, appointed governor of Maflachuſet's bay, v. 502. Re- 
ſigns his government, 512. | | 8 | * 
Galen, Van, a Dutch admira!, attacks commodore Badily, ii. 151. l 
Kiiled in an engagement, 153- | | 
Galleons, Spaniſh, burnt in the harbour of Vigo, iii. 77. Eſcape from 
Sir John Leake by the connivance of Portugal, 168. Attacked by 
commodore Wager, 259. | | 
Galliſſoniere, M. de la, commands the French fleet in the Mediterranean, 
v. 16. | 
Gallio, the Roman general, evacuates Britain; and thereby renounces 
all claim to it by the Romans, 1. 13. | „ 5 
Galwa,, carl oi, enters Madrid, 111. 174. Penetrates into New Caſtile, 
190. Detaated at Almanza, 16. | 1 e 
Gardiner, captain of the Montmouth, killed in engaging the Foudroy- 
ant, v. 96, | | | | | 
. Peter de Gaberſton, favourite of Edward II. i. 111, 112. 
Genoa, city of, taken by the Auſtrians, iv. 330. | | 
' Genceje, merchants, make great loans to Henry IV. i. 156. Capture a 
fleet of merchant-ſhips from London to Morocco, for Which Henry 1 
grants letters cf repriſal to his ſubjects, 158. All the merchants re- 1 
liding in London, ſeized on account of an Engliſh merchantman being 
taken by the Genoeſe, 178. | es | 
George I. ew models the miniſtry at his acceſſion, iii. 362. Enters 
into a treaty with the duke of Orleans regent of France, 373- Con- 
cluded a defenſive tresty with France and Pruilia, 4438. Ex poſed to a 
dreadful tempeſt, 449. His death, 457. 
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Ctorge II. crowned at Weſtminſter iv. 10. His diſpleaſure at the prinee 
of Wales, 44. Heads the army in Flanders, 183. Offers peacs to 
Louis XV. v. 228. Dies 259. | | 

George III. his firſt ſpeech to his parliament, v. 269. Marries the prin- 
ce{: Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 275. T1 2 auſpicious opening 
of his reign, 393. | | | 5 

George, M. de St. ſent out with a French ſquadron for the Eaft Indies, 
iv. 335. | . 8 | 

| Gorge, province of, firſt ſettled, iv. 29. 33. Allowed to export rice 
up the mediterranean, 57. Attacked by the Spaniards, 175. Joins the 
Congrets, v. 509. | | | 

Ghent, Van, a Burch admiral killed in the battle of Solebay, n. 260. 

Gibraltar, taken by Sir George Rooke, iii. 117. Attacked by the 
French and Spaniards, 141. Relieved by Sir John Leake, 148. Be- 
ſieged in 1726—4 54, 455- The hege raiſed, 456, 

Gilbert, Sir Humphry, maintains the prerogative of the crown in the 
houſe of commons, i. 351, makes three voyages weſtward, having ab- 

taincd a patent of queen Elizabeth, 400. Is loſt on his return home, 
401. 

Cilchriſt, captain, takes the Emeraude, v. 89. In company with captain 
Hotham takes the Danae, 193. Wounded, ib. Preſented to the king 

who grants him an annuity, 2b, note, _ - 

_ Ginkle, general, ſuppreſſes a mutiny, ii. 391, Takes Athlone in Ireland, 
427. Defeats the Iriſh army commanded by St. Ruth, 428. Concludes 
the war in Ireland by the treaty of Limerick, ib. Receives the thanks 

cf the houſe of commons, and is created an Infh peer, 429. In im- 
minent danger in the battle of Landon, 459. | - 

Claſs, manufacture of, firſt eſtabliſhed in England, ii. 252 

Glorioſo, a Spaniſh regilterſhip repeatedly attacked, and at length taken, 
iv. 355. | | | | 

che, duke of, ſon of the princeſs Anne, iii. 38. Dies 48. 

Cedolphin, Sir William, afterwards lord, directed to remonſtrate to th 
court of Spain concerning the right of the 1 to cut Logwood, 
11. 311. (Lord) becomes diſguſted with king William, 431. Beha- 

viour of king William towards him, 434. Lord high treaſurer to 
queen Anne, and very influential in bringing about the union, iii. 164. 

Supports the credit of the bank, 244. Removed from the treaſury, 301. 

Sends information to James, 464. An arbitrator for the old Eat 
India company, iii. 56. | 8 | 

Godwin, 1 a Weſſex, obtains the crown for Edward 1. 35. Banifhetl 
by his ſovereign, 36. Sails up the Thames with a fleet, and is received 

into favour, 37. | 5 

Ooccdavin Sands, when firſt formed, 1, 62. 

Gold. coin, firſt ſtruck in England, 1. 137. TO 

 Goree, ifland of, attacked by an Engliſh ſquadron, v. 104. Taken by 
commodore Keppel, 128. Reſtored to France at the peace, 399. | 

Grafion, duke of, natural ſon of Charles II. diſguſted with James, ii. 

359. Dies of a wound received at the attack of Cork, 414. 

_ Granwville, town of, deſtroyed by the Engliſh, iii. 9. 

—— — earl of. See Carteret. | 

Grawelines, the French army attacks the Spaniards there, but are driven 
back by ſome Engliſh men of war, i. 328. The town reduced to aſhes 
hy Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, ii. 467. g : 

C aV en, burnt by {ame French gallies, i. 142. Fortified by Henry 

| . 48 | 
, 126 id "IPL lays claim to the crown by the inſtigation of the duke 
zrthumberland, i. 316. Executed, 321. 
„adiniral, tent to Jamaica, iii. 106. Returns to England, 108. 
5 apairft him by the heuſe of lords, 115. Ayowed!y diimifled 
8 115, But ſtill employed, 138. 
Greens 


CC 


Greenwich hoſpital, the parliament apply the forfeited Derwentwater 
eſtates to its uſe, iv. 64. | 
Grenwille, Sir Richard, his gallantry and death, i. 456, 457. ä 
„captain Thomas, of the Defiance, killed in the action off 
Cape Finitterre, iv. 340. Inſcription to his memory, 341, zote. Lord 
Lyttleton's elegiac verſes, ib. | 155 


Gre/ham, Sir Thomas, ſtyled the queen's merchant, i. zes. ent A 
e Royal Ex- 


building in London, which queen Elizabeth names t 
change, 346. | | 
Griffin, commodore, arrives in the Eaſt-Indies, iy, 321. His conduct, 
70. 5 
e, his encomium on the Engliſh for defeating the Spaniſh armada, 
1. 425. Diſputes the claim made by England to the ſovereignty of 
the Narrow Seas, 11. 68, hs | 
Guadaloupe attacked by captain Walker and general Coddrington, 


111, 106. By commodore Moore and general Hepſon, v. 152. Ceded 


to France at the peace, 398. 
Guernſey, attempt of the Freuch to reduce it, i. 302. 
Guinea, intended expedition thither in the reign of Edward IV. pre- 
vented by the remonſtrance of John II. king of Portugal, i. 197, 
Trade firſt carried on there from England, 31 5. 
Guiſcard plans an expedition againſt France, ul. 177. Attempts to 
aſſaſſinate Harley, 4307. ts | | FL FD 
Gunpowder, conſequences of the diſcovery thereof, particularly in car- 
rying on wars at ſea, i. 125. Called in ancient records pulveres, 190. 
The making it in England encouraged by queen Elizabeth, 339. | 
_ Gllembourg, count, ſeized, Iii. 375. Set at liberty, 378. 


H 


HABEAS CORPUS act paſſed, ii. £97. | | | 
Haddock, captain, takes the Nightengale, if, 204. (Rear-admiral) 
ſails to the Moditerraneni, iv. 51. Prevented from attacking the 
Spaniſh fleet by the French interpoſing, 155. De Court's repreſenta- 
tion of that affair, 255. Quits his command, 167. 8 
Halluyt, his inſtructions to certain Turkey traders for obtaining infor- 
mation to advance the commerce of England, i. 399. | 
Halifax, marquis of, appointed preſident of the council choſen on the 
king's withdrawing himſelf, ii. 373. Becomes diſguſted, 431. 
Halifax, town of, in Nova Scotia, founded, iv. 402. 
Hambden, John, his deſign of ſettling in America fruſtrated, ii. 87. 
Contends with Charles I. about the legality of levying ſhip money, 16. 
Slain in a ſkirmiſh, 104. Inference from his conduct as oppoſed to lord 
Falkland's, 106. | | 
Hamburghers rival the French in manufactures of linens, ii. 419. 
Hamilton, marquis of, commands a large fleet, which ſails to the Frith 
of Forth, 11. $7. | . 7 
Hamilton, captain James, in the Dartmeuth, blown up in engaging the 
__ Gloriolo, iv. 356. | | 
Hanfe towns of Germany, their conſequence, i. 93. Claim an excluſive 
right of trading on the Baltic, 1479. Wage a naval war with Eng— 
land, 170, Remonſtrate againſt the revocation of the immunities en- 
joyed by their merchants in England, 307. Their ſhipping ſeized by 
vir Francis Drake, 455. 
Hardy, captain, gives notice to Sir George Rooke of the Spaniſh gal- 


leens, 11. 75. 
Mardy, 


ji 


Hardy, Sir Thomas, tried and acquitted by a court- martial, iii, 198. 
Sent to block up the port of Duukick, 309. Takes five French ſhips, 


- =_ Sir Charles, blocked up at Liſbon, iv. 256. Joins Sir John Bal- 
chin, 257. 333 


Harland, captain Robert, engages a galleon, iii. 3 12. 


ä captain in the Tilbury, his gallant conduct, iv. 350. With 

the captains Callis and Barker attempts to burn two French ſhips in 
Toulon harbour, v. 180. . 

Harley, Mr. choſen an arbitrator for the Old Eaſt-India Company, 
iii. 56. Speaker of the houſe of commons in 1702-99. Secretary of 
Kate, his conduct ſuſpected, 217. Introduces Mrs. Muſham to queen 

Anne, 241. Overturns the intereſt of Marlborough, 300. Made 
chancellor of the exchequer, 301. In danger of affaſſination, 307. 
Created ow of Oxford, 308. Deprived of his office, 348. Brought 
to trial, 376. : | M_— 

Harold, en br earl Godwin, aſpires to the crown on the death of Edward 
the Confcflor, i. 38. Defeats his brother Toſti, 39, Marches againſt 

William of Normandy, and is flain in battle, 41, 43. CE. | 

Hatton, Sir Chiiſtuphe!, vice-chamberlain to queen Elizabeth, patro- 
nizes captain Drake, 1. 369 1 


Havanna in the iſland of Cuba, reduced, v. 325, 349. Reſtored to 


Spain by the peace, 57. fas 
Havre de Grace, bombarded, ii. 466. By admiral Rodney, v. 179. 
Hawke, c-prain Edward, commands the Berwick, and takes the Podre, 
a Spaniſh ſhip of the line, iv. 250. (Rear- admiral) defeats the French, 
349, 352. A knight of the Bath, 353- Supercedes admiral Byng, 
v. 29. Forces a French fleet aſhore in the bay of Biſcay, 98. Defeats 
the Teach fleet under M. Conflans, 186. Sinks the Superbe, 188. 
Remarks on that engagement, 199. MEMOiRs OF His Lirg, 559. 


| Hawkins, Sir John, makes the firſt voyage from England to Guinea for 


the purchaſe of ſlaves, i. 34.2. Saiis to the relief of the French pro- 
teſtants at Rochelle, 347. Afterwards makes a voyage to Guinea, 

takes the town of Rio de la Hacha, 156. Driven into the harbour of St, 
John de Uiioa, and maintains a furious conteſt with the Spaniards, 
348. Rear-admiral of the fleet oppoſed to the Spaniſh armada, 411. 
Commands a fleet in the Weſt Indies, and dies on the voyage, 459. 
His character, ib. note. | | 

„Sir Richard, goes on an expedition againſt the Spaniards in 


South America, i. 461. Diſcovers Faulkland's iſlands, ib. His deſpe- 


Remains a priſoner at Seville, 462. | 

Heathcote, alderman, oppoles Sir John Barnard, iv. 46. 

Helena, St. firſt poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, 1. 478. * 

Henrietta of France, married to king Charles I. ii. 55. Reſided at 
Paris after the abolition of regal power in England, 170. 

Henry, ſon of William I. his inheritance from his father, i. 56. Suc- 
ceeds his brother William Rufus in the threne of England, 63. Paſſes 

cover into Normandy, and defeating his brother Robert annexes that 
egy Fay England, 64. His peaceable reign, 65. Looſes his only 

on, 66. | 


rate engagement with a Spaniſh flect, 16. Obliged to ſurrender, ib. 


II. ſon of the empreſs Matilda, the firſt prince of the houſe 5 


Plantaginet, i. 69. Succeeds Stephen, 71. Grants charters to ſeveral 
towns, 72. Undertakes the conqueſt of Ireland, 1b. His domeſtic 

uneaſineſſes and death, 74. His ſovereignty over the ſeas acknow- 

ledged by foreign writers, ib. | | 


III. aſcends the throne whilſt an infant, i. 90. His weak reign, 


94. 
Henry 
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Henry IV. elected king by the parliament, 1. 184. Narrowly eſcapes 
belng taken by ſome French privateers, 157. Dies, 158. 
V. reaſons for his undertaking the conqueſt of France, i. 160. 
Cine a deciſive victory at Agincourt, 162. Marries Catharine of 
rance, 163. | ; | 7 
— VI. en priſoner by the duke of Vork, i. 174. Depoſed, 176. 
Reſtored, 1885. | | | he 
| VII. threatens to lay claim to the crown of France, but deſiſts on 
receiving a large ſum of money, i. 219. An encourager of commerce, 
238. Conſents to patroniſe Columbus in his attempt at diſcoveries, 


220. Sends out John Cabot, 227. Grants a patent to Hugh Elliot 


and others of Briſtol for ſettling colonies in new diſcovered countries, 


223, Marries his ſon Henry to the princels of Caffile, and his daughter 
Margaret to the king of Scotland, 230, 231. His avarice and extor- 
tion, 232. Exacts large fums under the denomination of benevo- 
lences, ib. Employs Empſon and Dudley to impoſe arbitray fines, 
235. Advances the populace, and depreſſes the nobility and clergy 
236. Builds the noble chapel at Weltminiter, 238. Dies, 240. His 
immenſe wealth, ib. | | | 


VIII. ſacrifices Empſon and Dudley, i. 244. Manner of fitting 


out fleets for war in his reign, 247. Firſt eſtabliſhment of a royal 
navy office, 250. Grants a charter to a corporation called the Trinity 
houſe, 76, Obtains from the pope the title of defender of the faith, 
261, His conſequence in the ſyſtem of Europe, 264, 265. His ex- 
treme profuſion, 269. Reſolves to obtain a divorce from his queen, 
270. Quarrels with the pope thereupon, and renounces his jupre- 
macy, 276. Innovations in religion introduced by him, 277. Mar- 


ries ſucceſſively Ann Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Ann of Cleves, Catharine 
Howard, and Catharine Parr, 280. Joins the en peror againſt France, 
and makes great progreſs in France, 283. Dies, 285. His character, 15. 


prince of Wales, ſon of king] mes 1, his premature death, i. 20s 
Herbert, lord, his opinion concerning contin<ntal conqueſts in the time 
of Henry VIII. i. 244. Defends the claim of England to the domi- 
nion of the ſea, 265. | | : 
admiral, throws up his employments, and retires to the Hague 
in the reign of James II. ii. 358. Publiſhes a letter to the ſeamen, 
365. Commands the Engliſh fleet after the Revolution, 400. Engages 
the French near Bantry-bay, ib. Created a peer, 401, 405. Follows 
the French fleet through the channel, 406. Defeated off Beachy-head, 
410. Tried by a court-martial, 415. His defence, 416. 


Hereditary ſucceihon, not always adhered to in the Saxon conſtitution, 


„ 31. | . ö ; 3 2 75 
Hermione, Spaniſh regiſter ſhip taken by the Active and Favourite, v. 362. 
Statement by the agents of the produce, 2b. note. | 


Herijord, Earl of, invades Scotland with an ame, i. 284. Appointed 


one of the regency during the minority of Edward VI. and choſen 


protector of the fealm, 291. Created duke of Somerſet, 292. His 
_ deſigns againſt Scotland, 293. Defeats the Scotch at Muſſelburgh, or 


Penkey, 294. Diſſentions between him and his brother Lord Sey- 


mour, 296, Builds F palace in the Strand, 303. Sent to 
the Tower, 304 His ſubmithons to the council, 305. Condemned 
and executed, 309. ; | | 8 
Hercey, Hon. capt. in the Monmouth, deſtroys a French man of war, 

v. 134. Blocks up the harbour of Breſt, 195. Bombards the 
Moro, 33. e DES | 
Heſſe, prince of, commands the land forces, which take Gibraltar, 


+ 111, 1183. Detends the place againſt the French and Spaniaids, 145. 


Killed at the ſiege of Barcelona, 158. | 
. Hiſpamola, attacked by Penn and Venables, ii, 176. See &.. * 
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Hoſborne, admiral, his unſucceſsful enterprize againſt Louiſbourg, v. 85. 
Holmes, Sir Robert, ſent with a fleet to Africa to diſpoſſeſs the Dutc 
1. 217. Makes a deſcent in Holland, 233, Attacks the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet, 254. | 
Holmes, captain, in the Lenox, his good conduct in the Weſt Indies, 
iv. 365. In the Grafton engages the French, v. 39. Loſes his rudder 
off Louiſbourg and ſupplies the defect, 85. His exploits at Embden, 
95. (Admiral) ſecondin command before Quebec, 169. Commands 
on the Jamaica ftation, 243, Takes the St. Anne, 282. MEMOIRS 
OF HIS LIFE, 422—426. . 
Holfieck, Mr. comptrolier of the navy under queen Elizabeth, i. 373. 
Hood, captain, of the Veſtal, takes the Bellona, v. 193. In the Minerva, 
takes the Warwick, 295. | . | 
Hop ſon, vice admiral, breaks the boom at Vigo, iii. 77. | 
Hojeer, captain Francis, engages a galleon, iii. 312. (Rear admiral,) 
goes to the Weſt Indies, 453. Dies there, 454. | | | 
Howard, Sir Edward, created lord high admiral of England, i. 246. 
Drives the French into Breſt, and is ſlain in attempting to deſtroy their 
mips, 251. A remarkable maxim of his, 252. His former action 
with a Scotch ſhip called Jenny Perwin, 2 53- | | 
— Sir Thomas, created lord high admiral on the death of his 
brother, 1. 252. Takes a Scotch ſhip called the Lion, commanded by 
Sir Andrew Barton, 253. Bears a command in the battle of Flouden, 


254. Created earl of Surry, ib. Commands the combined fleets of 
England and Spain, 266. Takes the town of Morlaix, zh, Sent 
wit 


an army into Scotland, ib. Executed by 2 VIII. 283. 

| lord William, created baron Effingham, and lord high admiral 

of England, 1. 321. Eſcorts Philip of Spain to England, and com- 
pells the Spaniſh admiral to ſtrike his flag, 322. Commands the grand 

fleet of England, againſt the Spaniſh Armada, 411. Attacks the 
Spaniſh vice-admira}, 415. Sends eight fire-ſhips among the Spariſh 
Heet, 418. Afterwards attacks them, 420. Commands jointly with 
the earl of Effex in the expedition againſt Cadiz, 460. Is created 
earl of Notiingham, 7b. Inveſted with the title of lord lieutenant ge- 
neral - of all England, 474. Sent to Spain to ratify the peace, 11. 10. 

is death and character, 33. note. 85 | 

Howard, lord Thomas, ſecond ſon to the duke of Norfolk, narrowly 

_ eſcapes falling into the hands of the Spaniards, i. 456. Weathers a 

ſtorm which proves fatal to the Spaniards, 457. 5 

Howe, honourable captain, in the Dunkirk, takes the Alcyde and Lys 
in company with captain Andrews, v. 11. (Commodore) commands 
a fleet deligned to cover a deſcent on the coaſt of France, 105. Saiis 
through the race of Alderney, 106. In the Magnanime takes the 
Heros, 188. (Lord) in the Magnanime takes the iſland of Dumet, 
248. Commands the fleet ſent againſt America, 517. | | 

Howe, honourable colonel, gains the heights near Quebec, v. 170. 

| (Genera]) arrives at Boſton, 508. Succeeds general Gage, 512. 
Lands at Long Iſland, 517. Becomes maſter of New York and the 
Jerſeys, 519. Inveſted with the order of the Bath, 528. Proceeds with 
the army to Pennſylvania, 529. Quits the command, 548. 

TTudjon, captain Henry, his dilcoveries in America, ii. 17, 18. 

Hudſon's-bay Company, a tax laid on each ſhare, ii. 452. Scheme for 
laying open the trade, iv. 37. 5 

Luglis, captain, in the Tamer, takes two French privateers, v. 194. 

1 ;gonots perſecuted in France, 1. 342. Maſſacre at Paris on the evening 
of St. Bartholomew, 367. Beſieged in Rochelle, ii. 60, Ineffectual 
attempts by Engliſh flects to 1ehieve them, 62, 63. Take refuge in 
England on being periecuted in France, zi. BE Ie 

Huni, captain, in the Unicorn, takes the Veſtal, v. 293. Dies of a 
wound, 16. | | | | 

Hutchins, captain, takes two rich prizes, iii. 285. 
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Jad attacked by Sir Anthony Shirly, i. 459. Deſcent thereon 


made by colonel Jackſon, ii. 85. Taken by the Engliſh under Penn 
and Venables, 179. State of that iſland delivered into the honſe of 


lords, iv. 40. Merchants petition the king for protection from the 


Spaniards, 47. The planters there reprelent their grievances, 417. 
 Fames V. king of Scotland, defeated at Solway Frith by the duke of 
Norfolk, and dies ſoon after, i. 282, His ſpeech on being told that 
his queen was delivered of a daughter, ib. | 
— 1. of England, annuls the patents for monopolies granted by 
Elizabeth, ii. 9. Is deſirous of forming an union between the two 
kingdoms, 10. His favourites, 25, 46. His character, 52. 
II. goes publicly to maſs on his acceſſion, ii. 340. Aims at be- 
coming abſolute, 341. His haughty ſtyle to his parliament, 348. 
Encamps an army on Hounſlow-heath, ib. Sends an embaſſy to 
Rome, 349. Erects an eccleſiaſtical court, 355. Bis declaration for 
liberty of conſcience, 351. Sends ſeven biſhops to the Tower, 16. 
His queen delivered of a fon, 353. His apparent friendſhip for the 
prince of Orange, 354. A breach between them, 356, 357. Attempts 
to quel a mutiny on board the fleet, 363. Forſaken by his army, 16. 
His behaviour on the approach of the prince of Orange, 364. At- 
tempts to fly to France, 375. His character, 376, Arrives in Ireland, 
401. Defeated at the battle of the Boyne, 404. Publiſhes a declara- 
tion, 432. A ſpectator of the deſtruction of the French ſhips at La 


Hogue, 440. His fituation upon the peace of Ryſwick, iii. 29. Dies 


at St. Germaine, 54. | 
Jefferies, lord chief juſtice, his cruelty in the weft of England, ii. 344» 
Seized when attempting to leave the kingdom, 372. | 

Jenkins, captain, examined before the houſe of commons, iv. 49. | 
9 Sir William, commands ſome ſhips in a deſcent on Holland, 
ii. 233, 234. . 

| „ Sir John, commands in the Mediterranean, and carried 
_ Charles III. of Spain from Barcelona to Genoa, 111. 311. 

Ferſey, attempt of the French to reduce it, i. 302. 

Fews expelled England, i. 102. Re- admitted by Oliver Cromwell, 
ii. 198. Naturalized by act of parliament, iv. 415. Repealed, 416, 
Imports into England, value of, in the year 1699 iti. 61. 

Indico, its cultivation in the continental colonies enccuraged by act of 
parliament, iv. 359% Tax laid on its culture in the iflands, 387. 

Infernals, machines to called, employed in bombarding towns, ii. 458, 
note. 1 | 

Inſurance of ſhips belonging to the enemy proved to be advantageous, 
IV. 123. | : | 

Jaterefl for money, when firſt made legal, i. 96. The firſt Jaw for regu- 
Jating it, 288. Afterwards totally prohibited, 7b. That taw repealed 
in the reign of Elizabeth, 350. Rate of, reduced in the reigu of 
James I. 1. 48. Benefits derived thereby, 49. Farther reduced by 
the rump-parjiament, 144. Fixed at $ per cent. at the reſturation, 
208, See Uſury. Reduced to five per cent. ili. 356. : 

John, king, charged with the murder of his nephew Arthur, i. 87. 
Loſes the provinces which he held in France, 26. His impolite 
conduct, 82. Signs Magna Charte, 85. His death and character 86. 

Jonquiere, M. de, takes the command of the French fleet, 1y. 32 5. Sent 
from Breſt with a fleet to recover Cape Breton, 335. 

" | | | FoſeÞh, 


f 
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Joſeph, eldeft ſon of the emperor Leopold, ſuceeds him on the Imperial 

_ throne, iii. 161, Deſerts the allies for the conqueſt of Naples, 192. 
Makes conceſſions to the king of Sweden, 206, Dies, 308. 

Ireland, kingdom of, reduced by Henry II. i. 73. Allowed a free trade 

by Edward I. 101. Furniſhes armed veſſels to Edward III. 137. En- 
tirely reduced by queen Elizabeth, 481. Linen manufacture fit eſta- 
bliſhed, ii. $4. Reſtraints laid on its exportations, 250. Encourage- 
ment given to the linen manufacture, iii. 19. Its commerce with 

America regulated, iv. 28. i 
We of France, or Mauritius, attacked by admiral Boſcawen, iv. 371. 
Ivica, iſland of, taken by Sir John Leake, ili. 173. 


K 

TEMPTHORNE, captain, in the Mary Roſe, engages ſeven Algerine 
men of war, ii. 246, 15 | 

Kennedy, captain, with captain Skinner engages two French frigates, 
v. 250. In the Blonde takes the Bertin French Indiaman, 366. 

Kent, earl of, chaſtiſes the Flemings for their depredations at lea, i. 156. 
Commands a ſtrong fleet with which he chaſes away the French pri- 
vateers; and in a deſcent on the coaſt of Bretagne receives a wound 
of which he dies, 157. | BW | 

Keppel, honourable Mr. narrowly eſcapes death at the attack of Paita, 

iv. 207- On the court-martial to try captain Fox, 353. Sent to de- 
mand fatisfaQtion from the ſtates of Barbary, 403. In the Torbay 
tinks the Theſce, v. 188, Commands the fleet againſt Belleiſle, 277. 

Covers the landing of the troops at the Havannah, 329. Takes a fleet 
of French merchantmen, 371. Engages the French feet under D'Or- 

villiers, 544. Tried by a court-marual, 560, Honouzably acquitted, 

861. | 125 | | 

Kr, commodore, commands on the Jamaica ſtation, iii. 213. Com- 
plaints againſt him, 216, and ate. | 

Killegreav, admiral, commands a diviſion of the grand fleet under 
Ruſſel, ii. 422. Commands the fleet in conſort with Shovel and 
Delaval, 452. Charged with miſconduct, 453. | | 

Xiagfion upon Hull, merchants there traded early up the Baltic, i. 147, 

Kirk, Sir David, ſubdues the French in Canada, and takes the caſtle of 

Quebec, ii. 69. | | - 

——, colonel, his cruelties in the weſt of England, ii. 344. Relieves 

Londonderry, 402. Takes the town of Waterford, 411. 


Knewet, Sir Thomas, commands the Regent, i. 246. Engages the 


French admiral Primavget, and both their ſhips blow up, 247. 
Knollis, lieutenant, his bravery and death, v. 250. = | 
Knowles, captain, in the Diamond, joins admiral Vernon, iv. 103, Or- 

dered to cruiſe before Carthagena, 105. Attacks the caſtle of St. 

Lorenzo, 112. Commands a body of ſeamen in attacking Bocca 

Chica, 143. Takes the Galicia, 76. Attacks La Guira, 178. (Rear- 

admiral) commands on the Jamaica ſtation, 361. Attacks St. Do- 

mingo and Cuba, 362, 363. MEMOIRS OF His LIFE, 508. - 


L 
LA HOGUE, ſea- fight off, ii. 436-441. | 
Lally, colonel, his impracticable project, iv. 393. (Lieutenant-gene- 
ral) appointed governor general in India, v. 204. Takes F 2 2 
| | | | Lavl 
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David, 212. Attacks Tangonr, ib. Raiſcs the ſiege of Madraſs, 217. 
Deteated by colonel Coote, 218. Beſieged in Pondicherry, 285. His 
letter to Mr. Raymond, 288, Refuſes to capitulate, 291. 
Lambe, sir Thomas, his machine for ſilk throwing, iii. 418. 
Lancaſter, John of Gaunt duke of, lays claim to the kingdom of Caſtile, 
i. 147. Iſſue of his expedition, 148. 5 
„captain James, makes the firſt voyage to India for the Engliſh 
chartered company, i. 473. | 
Land-jorces of England drawn together to oppoſe the deſcent of the 
Spaniards in 1688—1. 4.51—4.52, FO | 
——-tax impoted by parliament, ii. 451. Adjuſted at the union, 184. 
Law, his ſcheme of a company in France, iii. 419. 

Lawſon, admiral, bravely fupports Blake in an action off Portugal, 
Ii. 158. Takes a Dutch man of war, 159. Created a rear-admiral, 
and engages De Ruyter's ſhip, 165. Singles out De Ruyter's ſhip in 
each engagement, 167, The parliament vote him a gold chain, 168. 
Brings over the navy to the intereſt of Richard Cromwell, 193. Com- 
pells the Algerines to make peace, 213. Commands under the duke 
of York, 220. Wounded and dies, 222. MEMozRs OF HIS LIFE, 


333. | | 
Lazar, St. fort of, defending Carthagena, attacked by general Went- 
worth, iv. 148. | i | 
Leake, captain, commands the Dartmouth fripate, and performs ſignal 
ſervices at Londonderry, it. 402. A commodore, his ſucceſs at New- - 
foundland, iii. 78. Vice-admiral of the blue, 100. (Sir John) relicves 
Gibraltar, 146. Prevented from intercepting the Spaniſh galleons by 
the duplicity of the Portugueſe miniſter, 168. Obliges the Spaniards 
to raiſe the ſiege of Barcelona, 172, Takes Ivica and Majorca, 173. 
Deſtroys a fleet with proviſions in the Mediterranean, 247. Conducts 
the queen of Spain from Genoa to Barcelona, 248. Reduces the 
iſland of Sardinia, zh. And Minorca, 249. Created rear-admiral of 
Great Britain, 270. Placed at the head ot the admiralty, 3o2. Com- 
mands in the channel, 309. MeMoirs OF vis LIFE, 461. 
Lee, colonel, ſurprizes a body of Spaniards at Villa Velha, v. 377. 
Defends Charles-town in South Carolina againſt Sir Peter Parker and 
general Clinton, 515. | | 
Leeward lands, Britiſn, their populouſneſs and militia in the year 1736, 
IV. 42. | | 
Leedllature of England, the citizens and burgeſſes when firſt make a 
part thereof, i. 87. Houle of commons ſuppoſed to be formed, 110. 
See Commons, Parliament. | | 
Leiceſter, eail of. Sce Dudley, lard Robert. 
Leitl, blocked up at fea by admiral Winter, i. 338. 
Leopold, emperorat Germany, dies, iii. 161. - | | 
Lehack, captain, acts in the Baltic, in. 377. Appointed to the command 
of the third diviſion of the Welit-India fleet, iv. 134. Attacks Bocca 
Chica, 141. Succeeds Haddock in the command ot the Mediterranean 
feet, 167. Promoted to be tear-admiral of the white, 168. Reſigns 
his command to admiral Matthews, 16. Commands'the rear diviſion 
of the fleet in the engagement with the French and Spaniards, 245, 
249. Accules Matthews, 262. Acquitted by a court-martial, 300. 
Commands a fleet againſt Port POrient, 303. : 
Letters of marque and repriſal firſt granted, i. 195, Granted by Henry 
IV. againſt the Genoete, 158. 
Levant, voyage to the, its length and danger in the time of Henry VIII. 
1. 286. | 
——— fleet from England and Holland attacked by the French, 
*. 454, 455, 456. 2 a | 
Levant trade thiiher carried on gi Great Britain and France, iv. d 25 | 
] 2 4 
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Lewiſen, Sir Richard, commands with Sir William Monſon in an expe- 
dition to the coaſt of Spain, i. 481. 
Le:bourne, William de, the firſt who is ſtyled admiral of the Engliſh 
ſeas, 1. 106. | | | | 
Liadjey, earl of, appointed admiral of the fleet, ii. 66. 
Linen manufacture of Ireland firſt eftabliſhed, ii. 84. Of Scotland in 
1738, iv. 65. Enquiry into the ſtate of thoſe of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 162. Increaſe of thoſe of Ireland, 236. Bounty granted on 
exportation, 385. : 
L'fbon, city of, deſtroyed by an earthquake, v. 17. 
 Lifle, lord. See Dudley. | 
Liverpool, town of, obtains a charter from Henry III. i. 93. Act of 
parliament for its improvement, iii. 306. | | 
Locke, Mr. Jchn, a commiſſioner of trade, iii. 17. | 
Lockhart, captain, of the Tartar, his . and ſucceſs, v. 82. Pre- 
ſents made to him, 83. In the Chatham with two other ſhips takes 
the Arethuſa, 195. | 


Legie, captain, with captains Elliot and Clements defeats Thurot, v. 238. 

Wich captain Faulkner takes the Courageux, 297. = 

Logabocd, the act prohibiting the uſe of it repealed, ii. 310. Diſpute 

between the Spaniards and Engliſh concerning the right of cutting it, 

11. iv. 48. | 

1 ſettle in England, and carry on a great trade about the cloſe 
of the 11th century, i. 62. Their articles of commerce, 100. The 
merchants reſiding in London lend large ſums to Henry IV. 156. 

Compelled by order of council to advance money to Henry V. 162. 

London, city of, a place of trade in the reign of the emperor Nero, 
j. 9. The deſcription given ef it by 1 acitus, 10. Its commerce dur- 
ing the reign of Stephen, 70. Pays an exorbitant fine to king John 
for the renewal of its charter, 87. Dreadful peſtilence which raged 
there, 129. Incorporated trades in London during the reign of 
Edward III. 135, 137. The lord mayor thereof entertains the Kings 
of England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus at dinner, 133. Pays a 
large un to Henry VII. under the denomination of a benevolence, 
252. Refuſes a Lenevolence demanded of Henry VIII. 256. Decreaſes 
in wealth during the reign of queen Mary, 329. Requilition of ſhips 
made by queen Elizabeth, 474. Trade thereof veſted in few hands at 
the acceſhon of James I. 11. 9. Lends Charles II. large ſums for the 
Dutch war, 218. Thrown into conſternation by the Dutch fleet entering 
the Thames, 239. Deprived of its charter by Charles II. 304. Ad- 
dreſſes the king on admiral Vernon's ſucceſs, iv. 124. = 

London aflurance company, its origin, iii. 437. _ . 

Londonderry, beſieged by the forces of king James, 1, 402. Relieved by 
a ſquadron under commodore Rooke, 403. - 


Longitude at ſea, a reward offered by parliament for its diſcovery, iii. 356 
a farther reward, iv. 415. 


Lord Clive privateer and the Ambuſcade attack Nova Colonia, in the 


Rio dela Plata, v. 374. Unſucceſiful iſſue of the attempt, 375. 

Lords, houſe of, enquire into the conduct of the fleet under admiral 

Ruſſel, ii. 449. Examine Sir John Aſhby, 450. Diſpleaſed at the con- 
duct of the houſe of commons, 2b. Juſtify lord Nottingham, and blame 
admiral Ruſſel, 451. Charges againſt admiral Grayton, iii. 114. Their 
partiality to Marlborough and flight on Rooke, 136. Enquire into the 
condudt of naval affairs, 137, Addreſs the queen, 138. Thank the 
duke of Marlborough, 182. Warmly debate on the convention with 
Spain, d. 33 

Louis XIV. declares in favour of Holland, ii. 225. Declares war againſt 
it, 256. Sends a fleet to aſſiſt the Engliſh againſt the Dutch, 259. His 
rapid advances in the conqueſt of the United Provinces, 266. His 


proipect 
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proſpect of univerſal monarchy, 291. The firſt who diſcovers the real 
deligns of the prince of Orange, 362. A grand alliance formed againſt 
him, 396. Aſſiſts James in Ireland, 401. "Takes Namur, 446. His 
efforts to reſtore his navy after the defeat of La Hogue, 453. Forma 
a deſign of invading England, iii. 14. Acknowledges Wliam kin 
of England, 29. His intrigues in the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 39. Declares 
his grand-ſon the duke of Anjou king of Spain on the death of 
Charles II. 49. His ſituation at that time, 55. Erects a council of 
commerce, 61. His conduct after the ſea fight off Malaga, 128. 
His ſptech on hearing of Count de St. Paul's death, 150. His power 
broken, and earneſt deſire of peace, 180. Iſſues mint- bills, 188. 
Sues for peace, 266. Grows bolder at the treaty of Utrecht, 330. 
ng all the commerce of North America to M. Crozat, 357. 
les, 371. $ | 
Louis XV. unable to ſapport his father-in-law, in obtaining the crown 
of Poland, iv. 37. Governed by madam Pompadore, v. 136. Rejects 


peace when proffered by the kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia, 228. 
"Throws his plate into the public ſtock 


8 b » 229. Dies, 497. Succeeded 
by his grandſon Louis XVI. 26. | | | 
Louiſbourg taken by Sir Peter Warren, 269—275. Fruitleſs expedition 


againſt it, v. 84. Taken by admiral Boſcawen and general Amherft, 
122, The colours de 


pohted in St. Paul's church, 126. The fortifi- 
cations raſed, 243. | | | e 
Louifiana ſettled by France, v. 10. 


Lowther, a pirate, informs admiral Vernon of the ſituation of the Spa- | 
' niards, iv. 112. | | 88 | 


Lynn-Regis, port of, carries on an excluſive trade with the Norwegians, 
| 1. IOO. Rs , | | 
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N BRIDE, captain, cuts out a privateer from Dunkirk, v. 297. 
Machine for ſilk throwing, ſecured by patent to Sir Thomas 
Lambe, iii. 128. | 35 
to ſupply the want of a rudder, uſed for the Ipſwich and the 
Grafton, v. 85. | == | | 
Madeira, iſland of, firſt diſcovered, i. 138. | 
Madraſs deicribed, iv. 315. Surrendered to the French, 319. Defended 
by governor Pigot, v. 216, 217. 
Magelians, Ferdinand, employed by the Portugueſe to proſecute diſco- 


veries, 1. 261. Killed on one of the Philippine Iflands, 262. 
Magna Charta ſigned by king John, i. 25. 


Majorca, iiland of, taken by Sir John Leake, ili. 174. 


Maitland, honourable captain, in the Lively, with the captains Norbury 
and Uvedale, defeat five French frigates, v. 244. 


Malos, St. town bombarded by commodere Benbow, i. 45). e 


attacked, iii. 9. By the duke of Marlborough and commodore 
Howe, v. 106. | | . n 


Malt, duty thereon, v. 232 : | 

Mal, n, vice-admiral of England, i. 335. 

Manillas, expedition againit the, v. 341. Ranſom agreed upon, 355. 
Payment refuſed by the court of Spam, 359-361. | | 


Manſel, Sir Robert, ſent with a {mall {quadron againſt the Algerines, 
II. 41. | | 


Manufacture of iron ordnance in England, ii. 22. 


Manujatfures of England during the reign of James I. . 50. 


DX 
Margaret of Anjou, marries Henry VI. i. 169. Defeated at Northamp- 
ton and flies into Scotland, 174. Defeated by Edward IV. near Hex- 


Ham, 180. Again defeated at Tewkſbury, and herſelf and ſon made 
priſoners, 188. Dies in retirement, 192. Character of that extraordi- 


nary woman, 16. 

Marine Society inſtituted, v. 38. 

Mariners compaſs firſt diſcovered, i. 19. Fe 

Marlborough, earl of, reduces the city of Cork, 11.414. His condeſcen- 
fion to the duke of Wirtemburg, 413. Becomes diſguſted with king 
William, 431. Sent to the Tower, but ſoon after reſtored to his em- 
ployments, 434. Informs James of the deſtination of a fleet from 
Portſmouth, 465. Reconciled to king William, and appointed go- 

vernor of the duke of Glouceſter, iii. 38. Sent by queen Anne am- 
baſſador to Holland, 66. His character drawn by lord Cheſterfield, 

67, note. Generaliſſimo of the allied army, 90. His great power and 
abilities, 93. Gains an important victory at Blenheim, 131. Nar- 
rowly eſcapes death in forcing the French lines, 162. Gains the battle 
of. Ramillies, 176. Gains over the king of Sweden, 207. Appointed 
a commiſſioner to treat of peace, 266. Charged with favouring the 
Chevalier de St. George, 300. His correſpondence with the elector of 
Hanover, ib. note. Charges brought againſt him by the houſe of 
commons, 325. Deprived of his employ ments, 326. | 

Marlborough, duke of, commands the troops in a deſcent at St. Malos, 
v. 105. Dies at Munſter, 14z. _ _ 3 | 

Marfhiall, William, a pirate in the reign of Edward III. i. 91. 
Martin, commodore, reduces Nova Scotia, iii. 314. . 

—, commodore, compels don Carlos to engage to obſerve a neutra- 
lity, iv. 169. Deſtroys ſome magazines at St. Remo, 170. 

=——, admiral, commands a fleet which cruiſes off Breſt, iv. 284. 
Martinico, iſland of, reduced to great diſtreſs by admiral Townſend, 

iv. 283. Attacked by commodore Moore and general Hopſon, v. 150. 

Reduced by admiral Rodney and general Monckton, 310-324. Ceded 
to France at the peace, 3988. | = 

Mary queen of Scots, projected marriage between her and Edward VI. 
1. 293. Paſſes over into France, 296. Lays claim to the crown of 
2 on the death of queen Mary, 334. Married to the dauphin 
of France, 338. Sketch of her hiſtory, 375. Brought to her trial by 
queen Elizabeth, 4392; and executed, 397. | | 
Mary, daughter of 3 VIII. proclaimed queen in different parts of 
the kingdom, i. 318. Her attachment to the Romiſh faith, 319. Mar- 
ries Philip prince of Spain, 322. Her cruelties on the ſcore of religion, 
16. Her ſuppoſed pregnancy, 329. Her death, 330. 

Mary, princeſs, daughter of the duke of Vork, marries the prince of 
Orange, ii. 287. Inveſted with the regal dignity by act of parliament, 
375: | 

— queen, acts as regent during the abſence of king William, ii. 406, 
Her letter to the king previous to the battle off Beachy-head, 407. 
note. Her conduct to the ſea-officers on reports of their diſaffection, 
435. Gives 30,000]. to the ſeamen after the victory off La Hogue, 

442. Dies of the ſmall pox, 469. Her conduct juſtified, 15. 5 

Maryland, province of, firſt planted, ii. 73, Roman catholics from Eng- 
land ſettle there, 74. Its revenue in 1715, iii. 365. 

AMaſachuſet's Bay, colony of, furniſhes troops to reduce Nova Scotia, 
111. 314. Petitions parliament to retain its chartered rights, 365. 

_ Maſacrein Ireland, ii. 97. NT rr 

Matilda, empreſs, married to Geoffry Plantagenet earl of Anjou, i. 67. 

Deteats Stephen, but afterwards obliged to fly into Normandy, 68. 

Erects the firft arched bridge of ſtone in England, 88. 
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Matthews, captain Thomas, takes the Glorieux, iii. 272, nate. | 

| admiral, commands in the Mediterranean, iv. 168. III fe- 

conded by ſome of his officers in the attion with the combined fleet, 

245. Inſtance of his cool intrepidity, 248. Goes on board the Ruſſel, 

251. His conduct towards Leſtock after the engagement, 254. 

Sentenced by a court- martial, 302. | 
Maximilian, emperor of Germany, his death cauſes an important 

change in the political ſyſtem of Europe, i. 263. | 

Mead, captain, in the Fowey, takes La Ventura, a Spaniſh frigate, v. 370. 
Medal ſtruck to commemorate the victory obtained by Edward III. over 
the Spaniſh fleet, i. 131. (Gold) ſtruck by queen Anne, iii. 106. By 

the French academy after their defeat off Malaga, 128. 

Medley, rear-admiral, attacks the coaſt of Genoa, and bombards St. 
Remo, iv. 284. (Vice-admiral) aſſiſts the Auſtrian general at the 
liege of Antibes, 325. Dies, 3585. | | 

Meefters, a Dutch engineer inventor of the machines called infernal s, 
11. 467. Retires from before Dunkirk in diſguſt, iii. 10. 

Merchant-guilds, or fraternities, firſt introduced about the cloſe of the 
1Ith century, i. 62. | 

Merchant-adventurers, chooſe Sebaſtian Cabot for their governor, i. 4133 
Six of their body, with as many aldermen and merchants of the ſtaple, 
attend the lord mayor to the duke of Northumberland to receive an 
_— of the king's death, 316. Poſſeſs the ſole commerce of woollen 
goods, ii. 51. 

Merchant ſtrangers, immunities granted them by Magna Charta, i. 88, 
89. Encouragement given them by the law called Statute-merchant, 
100. Formerly liable to the debts and crimes of their countrymen, 
115. Allowed by ſtatute to fell their commodities in towns corpo- 
rate, 136. Obliged to lay out their money in the commodities of 
England, 288. = TY | » 

Merchants, Engliſh, form a ſociety for foreign commerce about the 
middle of the 13th century, in oppoſition to the German merchants of 
the ſteel-yard, i. 87. Their charter renewed by Edward IV. 195. 
Act of parliament paſſed to regulate their fine for admiſſion, 230. 

Merchants, German, of the ſteel-yard, engroſs the commerce of Eng- 
land at the beginning of the 13th century, i. 87, Their collegiate 
life, 94. Purchaſe a renewal of their charter from Edward IV. 195. 
Their privileges revoked by Edward VI. 307. Their houſe ſhut up 
by queen Elizabeth, and themſelves ordered by proclamation to quic 
the kingdom, 468. | DE | 

Merchants of the ſtaple, i. 94. Appoint the city of Antwerp to be the 
mart for Engliſh wool, 114, Six of their body attend the lord mayor 
of London to receive information of the death of king Edward VI. 

16. | \ 

Middleton, captain Chriſtopher, attempts a north-weſt paſſage, iv. 163, 
164, 165. PI | 

Miese, 8 Cornelius, his miſconduct in the Weſt. Indies, 
iv. 371. Takes the command there on the death of admiral Davere, 

323. Superſeded and tried by a court-martial, 26. 

Milumay, captain, killed, ii. 158. 3 

Milſord Ha ven, a plan formed for its improvement, iii. 306. Sum al- 
lotted, v. 93. | . 

Milford, eb ERR Spaniſh letter of marque, captain Man and his firſt 

lieutenant killed; the ſecond continues the figh, and takes the enemy, 


v. 367. 
Million Bank, its riſe, 111. 21. 
Mine Adventurer's Company, iii. 30. 
Minorca, illand of, reduced by Sir John Leake, iii. 249, Invaded by a 
French army under the duke de Richlieu, v. 16. 


Aouckton, 


Mone kton, . drives the French from Point Levi, v. 163. 
Wounded before Quebec, 171. (Major- general) reduces Martinico, 
| 20=—324- SOD | 
. computation of, i. 239 8 | 
Monk, general, fent for by the parliament to command at fea with 
Blake, ii. 157. His furious engagements with the Duich, 158, 165, 
268. Receives a gold chain from the parliament for his ſervices, 168. 
Proclaims Richard Cromwell protector in Scotland, 193. The repub- 
licans ſolicit him to aſſume the ſovereign power, 197. Cauſes the 
exiled king to be pfoclaimed, 16. Created duke of Albemarle, 208. 
Commands the grand fleet in conjunction with prince Rupert, 227. 


_  MEMoiKRs OF His Lip E, 317. 

Monmouth, James duke of, natural fon to Charles IT. his ambitious 
views, ii. 203. Engages in the Rye-houſe plot, 304. Claims the 
crown on the death of Charles II. 341, 342. Defeated at the battle 
of Sedgemore, taken priſoner and executed, 343. | 

Monopolies granted by Elizabeth, i. 482. | 

ee plundered by the French, iii. 314. | 

Monſon, Sir William, fails in with the Spaniſh Mexican fleet, i. 466. 
Joined with Sir Richard Leviſon in an expedition againſt Spain, 481. 
MEMOIRS OF His LIFE, ii. 131. | IR 

Montagu, honourable captain William, of the Briſtol, his bravery, 

iv. 338, Anecdotes concerning him, 339, note. | | | 

Montague, Mr. chancellor of the exchequer, promotes a recoinage of 

ſtilver money, iii. 15. The firſt who iflued exchequer-bills, 16. Aſſiſts 

with his intereſt the eftabliſhment of a new Eaſt-India Company, 38. 
Created earl of Halifax, 50. Arbitrator for the new Eaft-India Com- 
any, 6, | ; | a : 

: c admiral, joined with Blake in command, ii. 180. Brings 

home ſome rich Spaniſh prizes, 181. Appointed high admiral, and 
brings over the fleet to the intereſt of the exiled king, 198. Sails with 
the fleet to Holland and brings over Charles II. 1b. Created earl of 
Sandwich, 208. Sent with a fleet to eſcort Catharine of Portugal to 
England, 213. Takes poſſeſſion of Tangiers, and demands ſatis fac- 
tion from the Algerines, ib. Propeſes the entire demolition of Dun- 
kirk, 215. Commands in the grand fleet againſt the Dutch under the 
duke of York and prince Rupert, 218. Obtains the ſupreme command 
on the duke of Vork withdrawing, 223. Sends a ſquadron to attack 

a Dutch fleet at Bergen in Norway, ib. Killed in the battle of Sole- 

bay, 261, 262. MEMOIRS OF HIs LIFE, 262, note. | | 

Montagu, duke of, obtains a patent of the iſlands of St. Lucia, and St. 

Vincent, iii. 458. | 1 5 | 

Mantcalm, M. de, takes Fort William Henry, v. 127. Commands at 

Quebec, 162. Killed, 174. | | | 

Montreal taken by general Amherſt, v. 242. | 
Monuments in Weſtminſter Abbey; to dir Cloudeſley Shovel, iii. 236. 
Admiral George Churchill, iii. 303, zote. Lord Aubrey Beauclerk, 

iv. 142, note. Captain Cornwall, 254. To captain Saumarez, 3 52. 
Io Sir Charles Wager, 442. To Sir John Balchin, 445. To Sir 

Peter Warren, 449. To general Wolfe, 177, note. To admiral Ver- 
non, 479, To admiral Watſon, v. 410, zote. To admiral Weſt, ib. 
note. To admiral Holmes, 426. Rn Ts | 

Moore, commodore, attacks Martinico, v. 150; and Guadaloupe, 152. 

Mordaunt, captain, obliged to burn his ſnip in an engagement with the 


French, in. 171. 
Morocco, firſt traded to by Engliſhmen, i. 158. | | 
Mordaunt, Sir John, his conduct on the expedition to Rochfort, v. 54. 
Mount ford, Sir Simon, warden of the cinque ports, defeated and flain by 
the carl of Warwick, 1. 173. 


 Mulgraves 


Mulgra due, lord, his voyage towards the north pole, v. 480—483. 

Munden, Sir John, ſent againſt a French fleet, iii, 71. Tried by a 
court-martial, 73. Penſioned, 138. 

Murray, general, left 7 of Quebec after its reduction, v. 175. 
Marches out to attack the French, 240. Obliged to retreat, 241. 

Muſcovy company, firſt undertake the whale fiſhery, ii. 19. Obtain a 

patent from king James I. 21, 22. | 

Muftets, or hand-guns, when fir made uſe of, i. 265. 


N 
NAN TES, edict of, revoked by | Louis X1V. and its conſequences, 


| 11. 312, 355. | : ng 

Narborough, dir John, ſent with a ſquadron againſt Tripoli, ii. 281. 

National debt, ſtate of the, at the Revolution, ii. 380. At the death 

of king William, iii. 62. At the death of queen Anne, 349. Intereft 

thereon reduced, 402. Farther reduccd, 460. State of it in the year 

1731—iv. 60. Intereſt reduced by Mr. Pelham, 404—408. State of 

the debt in 1755—v. 19. In 1758—91. In the year 179 5—503, 

Na val force of England, at the time &f William I. i. 48, 54, 55. In 
the reign of Edward III. 127, note. Greatly decreaſed during the 
reign of queen Mary, 330. Its advancement in the reign of Elizabeth, 
339. Annual ſam allott:d by her for its repairs, 455. State of it at 
the death of queen Elizabeth, 4%4. During the reign of James I. 
ii. 49. State of it during the civil war, ii. 113. Its expences during 

the long parliament, 130. Its annual expences during the firſt ten 
years of king Charles J. 313. Abſtract of it in 1678—314. Bad 
ſtate of it during the latter part of Charles II. reign, but reſtored by 
James II. 380. At the revolution, according to Pepys, 298. Inet- 
fectually employed under the command of Delaval and Killegrew, 
452, 458, 460. Comparative view thereof, iii. 7. Its loſſes in the firſt 
war with Louis XIV. 35, note. State of it at the death of king Wil- 
liam III. 63. At the end of 175079—218. At the death of queen 
Anne, 349. In the year 1730, iv. 20. At the breaking out of the 
war with Spain, gr. In the year 1741 and its diſtribution, 124— 132. 
In the year 1746, 934+ In the year 17456, v. 21, 23. Diſtribution of 
in 1760, 253—255 3 . 

Vaval power of France, when firſt eſtabliſhed, i. 82, 83. Deſtroyed in 
the reign of Charles VI. x47. Attention paid to it by Cardinal Rich- 
lieu, it. 68. Superior to that of Spain, 86. Able to encounter the 
two commercial ſtates of England and Holland in the reign of Louis 
XIV. it. 399. State of in 1681, 399. Loſſes fuſtined in the 
war with king William III. iii. 35, ate. Reduced to a weak condi- 
tion in the reign of queen Anne, 153. Suffers greatly by the attack 
on Toulon, 195. State of it at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, iv. 378. 

At the declaration of war in 1736, v. 24, 5. Almoſt deſtroyed, 234. 
avarro, Spaniſh admiral, engages the Britiſn fleet under Matthews 
and Leſtock, iv. 246. Wounded, 254. Complains of the conduct of 
de Court, 255. | | | - ; 

Nawigation, at of, the firſt legally paſſed, i. 143. Another in the neign 
ot tiemy VII. 239. Firit general one, ii. 145. Sulpended by 
Charles II. 253. Enforced and improved, iii. 'g- RY 

Nauulou, Sir Robert, ſecretary of Rate, aſſiſts the Puritans in ſettling in 
North America, ii. 39. N ; | wy 

Navy office firit eltabliſhed by Henry VII. i. 250. Commiſlioners of 

; the, by Charles j ii. 57 
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Nawy of England. See Naval Force. 

——, debt cf, iv. 117. At the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 49g. 

Negroes, when firlt carried from the coaſt of Guinea to the Weſt- Indies, 
1. 239, 240. The firſt voyage made from England to purchaſe them, 


25 

Nara cauſes of their proſperity, i. 353. Seven provinces revolt 
from Spain, 357. : | | 

Netherlands, new, a ſettlement in North America fo called, ii. 48. 
Poſſeſſed by the Swedes who are diſpoſſeſſed by the Dutch, 201. Since 

called New York, ib. | £ 
Newil, Thomas, the baſtard of Falconberg, commands the Engliſh 

fleet during the wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and 
attempts to plunder the city of London, i. 190. | 

Newis, attacked by the French, iii. 211, 3 

Neweafile, duke of, his abilities as a miniſter, iv. gr. Reſigns, 298. 
Re enſtated, 10. His treatment at court, v. 389. c 

New England, firſt ſettled, ii. 38. That colony acknowledges the autho- 
rity of the commonwealth, 144. Sends out a fleet and army to diſ- 
poſſ-ſs the French at Nova Scotia, 418. Repaid by parliament the 
expences of taking Cape Breton, 358. Sums granted by parliament, 
v. 18. | | 

Newfoundland fiſhery regulated, iii. Go. The fort of St. John's taken 
by the French, 314. French ſettlements on its northern coaſts ruined, 
tb, note. Number of ſeamen employed, iv, 387. Taken by the 

French, v. 365 Retaken, ib. | | , 

New Style, introduced into Great Britain, iv. 413. | 

Neao York, the Engliſh ſettled there defeat the French Canadians, ii. 417, 

Nightingale, captain, of the Vengeance, takes the Entreprenent, v. 295. 

Nenjurors, riſe of that party, ii. 290, | „ 

Norbury, captain, in the Hampſtore, with the captains Maitland and 
U vedale defeat five Frerch fligates, v. 244. Fo. 

Norris, commodore, cenſured by the houſe of commons, iii, 27, 

. Sir John, forces a peſſage over the Var, iii. 193. Made admiral 
of the blue, 286. Sent witi1 a fleet to the Mediterranean, 290. Com- 
pelis the Genoeſe to obſerre a neutrality, 292. Attacks the town of 
Cette, 293. Sent with a fleet into the Baltic, 367. Sent with a fleet 
to protect the Portugueie againſt the Spaniards, iv. 39. Sent with a 
firong fleet againit the Spaniards, 106. Appuinted admiral of the 
red, 182. Commands the fleet deſigned to oppoſe the landing of the 

pretender, 232. ; : | 

North, lord, at the head of the treaſury, v. 495. His conciliatory bill 

for America, 506. 

Northeſk, earl of, commander of the Loo man of war, his gallant actions, 

iv. 171. Engages ſome French China ſhips in the Eaſt-Indies, 281. 

Northumberland, earl of, appointed by the parliament admiral of the 
fleet, 11. 100. | b | | 

Northumberland, of ſeventy guns, taken by the French, iv. 260. 

Norfolk, earl of. See Howpard, lord William. : | 

Notting ham, carl of, ſecretary of ſtate, charged by admiral Ruſſe] with 
reg lets, ii. 449. Procures Ruſſel to be ſuperſeded in the command 
of the flce', 452. | 

Nowa Sculia, the French drive out Sir William Alexander from thence, 

11. 69. The right of England thereto acknowledged by France, 70. 
Reduced by cemmodore Martin, 111. 315. Ceded to Great Britain by 
the peace of Utrecht, 341. Settled by d ſbanded ſoldiers and jeamen, 
iv. 599—402, Its limus diſputed by France, 421. e , 
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O TEN and Taylor, captains, their exploit at Petit Havre Bay, v. 236. 
Offa, king of the Mercians, his power at ſea, and attempts to ſub— 
vert the Saxon heptarchy, i. 17. 5 
Officers of the navy at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, iv. 392, 393. 
Ogle, captain, ſubdues a large party of Buccaneers, 11. 443. (8: Cha- 
loner) commands a fleet for the Weſt-Indies, iv. 107. Arrives at Ja- 
maica, 134. Inveſted with the ſupreme command, 176. Preſides at 
the court- martial on Matthews and Leſtock, 264. 
Oglethorpe, general, ſettles the colony of Georgia, iv. 30, Repulſes a 
body of Spaniards, 176. 
Oleron, laws of, by Richard I. i. 7% 
Oxflow, Mr, ſpeaker ef the houſe of commons, iv. 35, 159, 358. Retires, 
Opdam, baron de Waſſenaer, commands the Dutch fleet, ii. 218. En- 
gages the Engliſh by expreſs order of the ſtates, 220. Is defeated with 
great loſs, 221, 222 | | 
Orange, prince of, declares himſelf in favour of the oppreſſed Flemings, 
i. 357. Joins the French protettants, 360. Marries the princeſs 
Mary, daughter of Charles I. Ii. 96. | | | 
, William prince of, fon of William, by the princeſs Mary, bis 
popularity, 11. 258. Elected ſtadtholder, 268, Makes head againſt 
Louis XIV. 282. Marries the princeſs Mary daughter of James duke 
of York, 287. His letter to Sir Leonine wee 296, note. His 
prudent conduct, 353. Takes part with the Engliſh againſt their King, 
359. His conduct juſtified, 16. Prepares for an expedition into Eng- 
land, 360, 362. Publiſhes a declaration, 364. Sails from Helvaet- 
ſluys, 365. Lands at Torbay, 368. Is joined by all ranks in the 
nation, 370. Crowned king of England with his contort queen 
Mary, 37 5. Ste William III. | 
Orford, Edward earl of, See Ruſſel. FS 
* duke of, regent of France, declares war againft Spain, 111. 408. 
ies, 445. Es 
Ormond, duke of, commands the land forces in an expedition againſt 
Cadiz, 1i!. 74. Receives the thanks of both houſes, 100. IIis dii- 
agreement with Rooke, 10. Succeeds Marlborough in Flanders, 333. 
Reward for apprehending him, 406. | 
Oſborne, captain, engages the French admiral, iv. 245, 245, (Admiral) 
receives the thanks of the houſe of commons, v. 97, 4e. | 
Oftend, bombarded by Sir Stafford Fairborne, iii. 177. Eaſt- India com- 
pany there aboliſhed, iv. 19. Intercouile from thence with England 
ſuſpended, v. 50. Receives a French garriton, 51. 1 
Ourry, captain, in the Actæon, deſtroys a large privateer, v. 249. Takes 
a Spaniſh regiſter thip, 371. 1 | 
Oxford, earl of, the favourite of Henry VII. who fines him for aſſuming 
unwarrantable ſtate, i. 237. | | 


P 


PALLISER, captain, enters the lower town of Quebec, v. 175. (Sir 
Hugh) bis trial, 551. OY 
Panama, attempt to reduce it by Vernon and Wentworth, iv. 175. 
Parker, captain William, takes the harbour of Porto-Beilo, I. 481- 
e 2 | — —; 


Parkey, captain, of the Panther, with captain King of the Argo, takes 
the Samtiſhma Trinidad, v. 356. (Sir Peter) attacks Charles-towny 
515- Rednces Rhode Ifland, 5rg. 

Paterſon projects the plan of the bank of England, an Eaſt-India com- 

| pany, and a ſertlement on the Iſthmus of Darien, iii. 7, 39. Sum 

voted him by parliament, 45. | | 

Parliament of Weſtminſter takes arms againſt Charles I. ii. 101. See 
18 of Commons. Aſſumes the ſupreme authority, 114. Money 

_ raiſed by it during the civil war, 127. Name the council of ſtate, ao. 

n Mp their diſpute with the Dutch, ii. 148. "IF 

m— new one choſen in 169, ii. 295. Firft atter the revolution, 

ii. 325. One diſſolved by king William III. 12, 50. Vote no peace 

wich France whilſt acknowledging the pretended prince of Wales, 55. 

Diffolved by queen Anne, iii. 99. New one meets, 162. Ratifies the 
treaty of union with Scotland, 183. | 

b—— the firſt of Great Britain, meets, iii. 214. Committee ap- 

pointed to enquire into the management ob the navy, 215. Suſpend 

the habeas corpus, 244. New one met in 1708, 262. Diſſolved, 303. 

New one choſen, 304. New one after the peace of Utrecht, 345. New 
one on the aeceſſion of George I. 363. Debates on a war with Spain, 
399- New one, iv. 35- Another, 25 Enquire into the cauſe of 
the miſcarriage of the fleet, 262. Diſſolved at the expiration of fx 

Fears, 357. New one meet, v. 312. New one in 1 $043. 

— ſummoned by Charlzs I. to meet at Oxford, ii. 5. Im- 

poſes an exciſe in imitation of the parliament at Weftminfter, 127. 

Summoned to meet at Oxford by Charles II. 423* Who diſſolves it in 

an ill humour, 15. | | 5 1 

of Scotland, offer the crown to William and Mary, ii. 3289. 

Partition treaty, 111. 38, 39. Obnoxious to the court of Spain, 45. A 

N. qe into, 46. died by Sir Hugh Willooghb 5 hy 

gage, nerth-eaſt, attempte Sir Hugh Willo vith three 
E 1. 14. By Stephen Burrough, - o. By 2 * Jackman, 
372. By captain Henry Hudſon, ii. 18. By captain Phipps, v. 480. 

Paſſage, north. weſt, attempted, i. 287. Mr. Thomas Fenton ſeut wut, 
1. 402, Patent granted to Adrian Gilbert for attempting ie, 41. At- 
tempted by captain Henry Hudſon, ii. 17. Attempted captain 
Barlow, 318. Attempt reve by Mr. Arthur Dobbes, iv. 163. 
2 attempt, 731. Reward offered by parliament for its diſco- 
very, 38 5. | | | 

| Sant Lowe de St. a French naval partiſan, takes a rich Bahiec fleet in 

_ which action he is killed, iii. 159. | | 


Pay of naval officers increaſed by queen Elirabeth, i. 339. N 
—— of the officers in the army and militia of England in 3638, 1, 452, 


r | | 
Pay, Henry, in conjunction with lord Berkley, deſtroys the French fleet 
off Mitord, 4. 155. Surpnzes the Rochelle fleet, and takes the u hole, 


156. | 

Peck, rear-admital, killed in an engagement with De Ruyter, ii. 1 50. 

Pelham, Mr. reſigns his employments, iv. 298. Which are reſtored to 
him, #6. Reduces the intereſt on the public funde, 404. Dies, 418. 

Pembroke, earl of, diſtinguiſhes lriniſelf at the battle of St. Quintin, 
i. 324. | | | 

3 earl of, appointed firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, iii. 5. 
Lord hight admiral, 52. Again lord high admiral on the death of ihe 
prince of Putnark, 255 Religns, 286. 

Pennington, vice- admiral, his conduct in the expedition againſt Rochelle, 
11. 56. Endeavours to prevent an cugagement between the Dutch and 
Spaniards, 86. | 


Peng 


N 


Penn, vice-admiral, commands a diviſion of the Engliſh fleet in the firſt 
lea-fight with the Dutch, ii. 155. His ſhare in the action off Port- 
land, 159. Board's Van Tromp's ſhip, 166. The parliament vote 
him a gold chain, 168. Commands a fleet in the Weſt-Indies, 172, 
175. Commands under the duke of York, 220. Advanced ſeveral 
ſuins of money to government, 298. 
—, William, fon cf the admiral, accepts a large territory in America 
for a debt due from the crown, ii. 298. Charter granted to him, ib. 
His conduct in founding the colony of Pennſylvania, 299, 300. Makes 
terms with government for ſettling the colony, 364. | | 
Pennſylvania ſirſt founded by William Penn, ii. 298, 299, 300. | 
Pepys, Mr. his account of the ſtate of the navy in 1678, ii. 314. His 
DT On of the navy, 380. His ſtate of it at the revo- 
ution, 398. | CEE 
Peter, czar, of Muſcovy, iii. 3 5, 36. Leagues againſt Charles XII. 46. 
Takes the command of the confederate fleet in the Baltic, 367. His 
negotiations, 381. | | | | 
Peterborough, earl of, commands the fleet, iii. 155. Lands in the king- 
dom of Valentia, 156. Takes the city of Barcelona, 158. His con- 
duct in Spain, 170. Eſcapes being taken by a French fleet, 171. Su- 
perſedes Sir John Leake in the command of the fleet before Barcelona, 
172. Withdraws to Italy, 189. 5 
Peterſburgh, city of, firſt founded, iii. 359. 
Peyton, captain, ſucceeds commodore Barnet in the Eaſt-Indies, iv. 313. 
Abandons Madraſs, 31g. | EOS 
Philip II. of Spain, ſuecceds to the crown of Spain on his father's re- 
ſignation, having firſt married queen Mary of England, i. 323. His 
ili-treatment of tue queen, 328, Makes peace with France, 336. En- 
tertains hopes of eſpouſing Elizabeth, 337. Oppreſſes his Flemiſh ſub · 
jects, 356. His motives for a rupture with England, 374. Forms a 
deſign of conquering England, 406. His behaviour on receiving news 
of the deſtruction of his flect, 425. Dies, 470. 5 = 
Filip V. the firſt king of Spain of the houſe of Bourbon, recovers bis 
capital, iii. 173. Reſigns his crown, 446. Reſumes it on the death 
of his fon, 447- | | 


_ Philpot, John, a wealthy alderman of London, fits out a fleet againſt the 


Scotch and Spaniards with great ſucceſs, i. 141. Aſſiſts in defending 
Richard II. againſt Watt Tyler, 145. 8 
Phipps, Sir William, takes Port Royal from the French, ii. 418. 
P:got, ah governor of Madrals, detends the place againſt the French, 
V. 216. | | 
Pitt, Mr. William, choſen member of parliament, iv. 37. Declaims 
| inſt the Spaniſh convention, 52. Oppotes the ſeaman's bill, 121. 
is attack upon it Robert Walpole, 122. Appointed pay maſter f 
the forces, 298. His great abilities, 299. Inveighs againſt bringing 
over foreign troops, v. 16. Appointed ſeeretary of ſtate, 40. Reſigns, 
#, Regard ſhewn him by the nation, 41. Re-inſtated in his office, 
39. Correſponds with the duke de Choiſeul reſpecting peace, 276. His 
rinciples of conduct, 280. Negotiates a peace with M. Bufly, 16. 
elivers a memorial, 305. Terms offered by France, 306. Interte- 
rence reſpetting Spain, 308. Breaks off the treaty, and propoſes an 
immediate war with Spain, 309. Rehgns his*employments, 10. His 
conduct in the houſe of commons thereupon, 313. His continental 
mealures detended, 379. (Earl of Chatham) moves to addreis the king 
for a removal of the troops from Bolton, 5p4 
Pizarro, Spaniſh admiral, commands the Port ſent te oppoſe Anſon, 
LV. 185. | | 
Plague in London, ii. 2345 


Plymouti 
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Plymouth, burnt by a fleet of French and Scotch, i. 119. Attacked * 
France in the reign of Richard II. 141. Burnt in the reign of Heniy IV. 
154. Acts for its better ſecurity 11. 306. v. 233. 8 

— New, in North America, built, ii. 39. | 

Pocock commmodore, commands on the Leeward Ifland tation, iv. 364. 
ro Ap agg admiral Watſon in the command of the fleet in the 

aſt-Indies, v. 80. Arrives at Madraſs, 205, Defeats the French fleet 
under D'Aché, 2079—210. Again defeats him, 213—215, Goes in 
ſearch of the French fleet, 219. Defeats it off Ceylon, 220—224. 
Commands the expedition againſt the Havannah, 325. MEMOILRS QF. 

His LIFE, 572. Y | | | 3, 

Pointiz, a French naval commander in the Weſt-Indies, iii. 24. His 

-- narrow eſcape, 26, 27. See De Porntis. | 5 | 

Pole, William de la, a wealthy Enghſh merchant reſiding at Antwerp, 

lend large ſums to Edward III. and receives the lordſhiv of Holder. 
neſs, i. 137. From him deſcended the famous duke of Suffolk, 169, | 

Policies of aſſurance ſettled by act of Parliament, i. 480. 2 5 

Poll- Tax levied, i. 144. | 2 5 . | 

Pondicherry, taken by the Dutch, ii. 462. Beſieged by admiral Boſcawen, 
iv. 372-376. Taken by colore] Coote and admiral Stevens, 28 5— 

292. Again taken by genera] Munro and admiral Vernon, v. 54. 

Peft-Office, revenue of, in 1699, li. 6. In 1710, 355. | 

| —— a general one for England and Scotland eſtabliſned, iii. 355, 

— penny, firſt mentioned in an act of parliament, iii. 355. | 

Port, or Pert, Sir Thomas, makes a voyage from England to the coaſt 
of Brazil, i. 287. Vice-admiral of England, 312. i e 

Porter, captain, in the Hercules, engages the Floriffant, v. 196. 

Porto-Bello, the harbour taken by captain Parker, 1. 482. Deſcribed iv. 
98. Attacked and taken by admiral Vernon, 99. Reyoicings in 
England on that event, 1045, | | 5 

Portſmouth, fortified by queen Elizabeth, 1. 369. Acts for its better 
ſecurity, iii. 303. v. 233. Its dockyard ſet on fire, 234. 

Portugal, the king of, aſſiſts the duke of Lancaiter to ſubdue Caſtile, 1, 
147. Brought under ſubjection to the king of Spain, 406. Throws 
off the yoke of Spain, ii. 96. John IV. king of, makes conceſſions 
to the Engliſh parliament, 143. Conduct of that court to Sir folk 

. Leake, iii. 169 Invited to accede to the family compact, v. 317. Help- 
leſs condition of the kingdom, 313. Invaded by the Spaniards, 377. 
Who are forced to evacuate it, 378. | : | | 

Portugueſe, proſecute diſcoveries with great ſuccels, i. 242. Obtain a 

grant from Alexander VI. 201. 5 

Power of the people, encreaſed by corporation-charters in the reign of 
Richard I. i. 830. Augmented under the reign of king John, 85. and 
Henry III. 93. Veſted in the houſe ef commons, 110. Their con- 

ſent made neceſſary to levy a tax, iii. 6. Degree of power under 
Henry IV. 158. During the civil wars between the houſes of York 
and Lar.caſter, 211. Annihilated by Henry VIII. 256, 257. See Houſe 
of Commons. | | 

—— of the nobility, reſtricted in the reign of Henry VII. i. 234. 

Preſs, liberty of the firſt obtained, ii. 384. 

Pretender, a title given to the Chevalier de St. George, iii. 243. His 
cauſe eſpouſed by Charles XII. of Sweden, 375. ay the czarina Ca- 
tharine, 450. His ſon Charles Edward lands in Scotland, iv. 287. 

Primauget, a French admiral, revered as a Saint, under the title of 
Saint Donne, i. 247, note. | | 

Prince Frederic, privateer, takes two rich Spaniſh ſhips, iv. 277. 

Prince George, an eighty gun ſhip takes fire at fea, and is loſt, v. 100. 

Prince of Wales, the titie when fir coatericd, i. 99. 


Princeſſa 


F 


Princeſſa, a Spaniſh man of war taken, iv. 175. 

Priſoners, French, relieved by ſubſcriptions in England, v. 298, | 

Priwateers, two ſail round the world, iii. 321. The prince Frederic 
takes two Spaniſh prizes, iv. 277. 'T'yger and Tygrel:, 357. Royal 
Family, ib. Perrible, capt. Death, v. 81. Antigallican takes the 
Duke de Penthievre, 48. Act of par'iament to regulate them, 1466 
The Brilliant nd "Juke of York attack a Spaniſh fort, 369, The 
Lord Clive and &imvuſcade attack Buenos Avres, 375. 

Prize money, diſtribution of, to the crew of the Centurion, iv. 248. To 
the crew of the Prince Frederic, 279. Cauſes tried reſpecting * tg | 
328, note. Diſtribution of, from the French ſhips taken off Cape Fi- 
niſterre, 342. Regulation of, in the expedition to the Havannah, v. 
339. Of the Hermione, 362, note. | | | | 

Proby, captain, in the Thunderer, takes the Achilles, v, 299. 

Prowinces of the Netherlands, ſeven of them revolt from Spain, and 
form a'republic, i. 457. Requeſt queen Elizabeth to take them under 
her protection, 403 Stipulate times of payment for ſums advanced by 
her, 463. Cautionary towns delivered up to her, ii. 27. Payments 
made to James I. 25. Send an embaſly to Charles IL 96. See United 
Provinces. TR 

Pruſſia duke of, acknowledged king, iii. 54. Death of Frederic William, 
iv. 106. The young king enters Sileſia on the death of the emperor, 
109. Sree Frederic III. ; 

Public charges during the commonwealth, ii. 199, | | 
Purcel, captain James, commander of the Pulteney privateer, his bra- 
very, iv. 172. 1 | 
Purweyance, an ancient prerogative of the crown, i. 483. 

Purvis, captain, his bravery in Welt-Indies, iii. 261. 


2 


UEBEC, caſtle of, built by the French, and taken by Sir David 
| Kirk, 11, 69. | 

— _ 8 of, conqueſt of it projected by the Engliſh miniſtry, 
iv. 302. Attacked by general Wolfe and admiral Saunders, v. 159. 
Taken, 175. Attacked by the French, who raiſe the ſiege, 241. Laws 
reſpecting its government and the boundaries of Canada, 501. At- 
tacked by Montgomery and Arnold, 510. | 


R 


ALEIGH, Sir Walter, concerned with a ſociety of merchants in a 
> ſcheme for making diſcoveries in America, i. 451. Sends out a ſhip 
to make diſcoveries in Guiana, 462. Goes himſelf on the ſame deſign, 
ib. Attacks Fayal, 465. Miſunderſtanding between him and lord 
F flex, 466. Rendered odious to king James J. through the intrigues 

of Cect] ear] of Salisbery, ii. 8. Becoines a malecontent, and is tried 
for high treaſon, ib. Names the eaſtern coaſt of North America, 16. 
Confined in the Tower, 27. Writes the hiſtory of the world, 28. Ob- 
tains his enlargement, and makes:a voyage to South America, 16. 
Execuced on his return by an order from the king, to appeale the court 
of Spain, 29. MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE, 29, note, His execution, 36. 
Eebellion in Scotland, ili. 370, iv. 286. | 


Refugees, 


Refugees, great numbers of, ſettle in England on being allowed to exer- 
ciſe the proteſtant religion, i. 296. More come over on the perſecutions 
in the Netherlands by the Duke of Alva, 373. And on the deſtruction of 
the city of Antwerp, 403. Bad policy of the times reſpectiag them, 
ib. Perſecuted by archbiſhop Laud, ii. 77. Amount of thoſe which 
ſettled in England on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 3134. Ma- 
nufactures introduced by them, 316. See Walloons, Hugonots, French, 
preſent a petition to Queen Anne, iii. 188, . 
Kegiſiry of ſeamen introduced, iii. 18. Attempted to be revived, iv. 398. 
Renault, Chatteau, engages admiral] Herbert off Bantry Bay, ii. 400, 
Second in command in the battle of La Hogue, 424. 2 
Revenue, of the crown, firlt mortgagrd, i. 157. Of king James J. 
ik. . For the ſupport of government, and for the ſervice of the 
public, not diſtinguiſhed until the revelution, 394. Of James II. 
2850. Settled by parliament on the acceſſion of queen Anne, iii. 68. 
r e of the poſt office farmed, ii. 201. Amount of, in 1699, iii. 61. 
1710, . | | 
Rice, firſt * in Carolina, iii. 71. | 


5 Richard I. enters on the Cruſades, 1.75. Equips a prodigious fleet, 76. 


Subdues the iſland of Cyprus, 77. Marries the princeſs of Navarre, ib. 
His great bravery and ſucceſs in Paleſtine, ib. ag pu na on the 
coaſt of Iſtria, and made priſoner, 78. Enacts a body of marine laws, ib. 
Engages in a war with Philip king of France, 7g. His death, ib. Pa- 
rallel between him and Charles XII. of Sweden, $0. 5 
— II. Queils an inſurrection, i. 746. His miſconduct, 149. Baniſhes 
the duke of Hereford, ib. Is attacked by him, reſigns his crown, and 
ſoon after dies, 152. JJ „ | 
m— I. Reaſons for doubting the truth of many charges brought 
__ againf him, i. 108. %. | | | | 
Riehelieu, Cardinal, his adminiſtration, 11. 68. 356. 5 
Richmond, earl of, aſpires to the crown of England i. 206. Deſerted 
by the duke of Bretagne, but aſſiſted by Charles VIII. of France, 
i. 207, 208. Lands at Milford haven and defeats Richard III. at Boſ- 
worth field, ib. Acknowledged king by the title ot Henry VII. 214. 
Duke of, natural ſon of Henry VIII. marries the daughter of 
the duke of Norfolk 1. 284. | 
R:ddel, captain Walter, his brave defence of his ſhip, iii. 272. 
Krwers, earl of, introduces the art of printing into England, i. 198, note. 
Rochelle, taken from the Engliſh by Charles V. king of France. i. 134. 
Poſſc ſſed by the Hugonots, and independant on the French govern- 
ment, ii. 56, They apply to Charles I. for relief when beſieged by 
the French, 60. Ineffectual attempts made to aſſiſt them, 62, 63. 
Surrender to the French, 67. | 5 
Rochfort, expedition againſt, conjecture concerning the cauſe of its fai- 
lure. v. 56. | | | 
Rodney, K commands the Eagle in an engagement with the French 
fleet, iv. 349. His evidence againſt captain Fox, 353. In the Dublin, 
takes a French Eaſt-Indiaman, v. 99. (Rear admiral) bombards 
Havre de Grace, 179. Deltroys ſome flat boats there, 248. Attacks 
* Martinico, 319, „„ 5 : 
Rogers, capiain Woodes, fails round the world in the Duke privateer, 
ili. 320. Appointed governor of the Bahama iſlands, 401. 
Rollo, lord, takes the ifland of St. John, v. 12 5, and Dominica, 281. | 
Kooke, commodore, fails to the relief of Londonderry, ii. 402. Created 
an admiral and eſcorts king William III. to Holland, 420. Commands 
under Ruflel, 422. Burns the French ſhips at La Hogue, 440. Created 
Vice-admiral and knighted, 452. Attacked by the grand fleet of 
France, whilſt eſcorting the Levant fleet, 454, 455. Appointed a joint 
eopmiſlioner of the admiraliy, 463. Examined before the houſe of 
| ES e - commens, 


o 


C 
% 
commons, 111. 23. Sent with a fleet to the Baltic, 47. His prudent con- 
duct, 48. Commands the combined fleet deſigned againſt France, 5r. 
One of the council of the admiralty, 21. Commands the fleet againit 
France and Spain, 74. Burns the French fleet and Spaniſh galleons 
at Vigo, 77. Receives the thanks of both houſes, 100, Eſcorts Charles 
king of Spain to England, 112. Attacks Barcelona, 116. Takes 
Gibraltar, 117. Engages the French fleet off Malaga, 120. Diſguſted 
with the conduct of the houle of lords, and quits the ſervice, 139. 
MEmoiRs OF HIS LIFE, 140, zote. 5 
Rowe, Sir Thomas, his embaſly to the Great Mogul, ii. 22. | 
Rowley, rear admiral, joins Matthews, iv. 168. Engages the French 
admiral with captain Oſborne, 245, 246, 249. 85 | | 
Royal Exchange Aſſurance Company, its charter, iii. 437. | 
Rupert, prince, commands in the firſt engagement between the royaliſts 
and parliamentarians, ii. 102. Takes the city of Briſtol, 106. 
| n to the relief of York city, 109. Defeated at Marſton- moor, 


ib. Commands a ſmall ſquadron that revolted from the parliament, _ 


121. Narrowly eſcapes falling into the hands of Blake, 143. Pro- 
ceeds to the Weſt-Indies, 144. Appointed ſecond in command of 
the fleet againſt the Dutch, 218. Commands in conjunction with the 
duke of Albemarle, 227. Obtains large grants on the American con- 
tinent, 252. Commands the grand fleet againſt the Dutch, 270. 
Fights two battles with the Dutch, 271. Reaſons aſſigned for his con- 
duct in thoſe actions, ib. IIl fupplied with all neceflaries, 272. ME- 

_ _ MoIRS OF HIs LIFE, 329. I er 
Ruſſel, lord, engages in the Rye-houſe plot, ii. 304. Vindicated from 
à late charge, 305. | | | 133 | 

——zmira], brings over the fleet to the prince of Orange, ii. 358. 
A member of the cabinet council, 406. Occaſions lord "Torrington 
to have orders to fight, 407. Advanced to the command of the fleet 

on the diſgrace of Herbert lord Torrington, 417. His judicious con- 

duct in preteCting a valuable Levant fleet, 424. Appears before Breſt, 
426. Becomes diſſatisfied with king William, 431. Again receives 
the command of the grand fleet, 432. Correſponds with James, 433. 
His activity aud boldneſs in collecting the combined fleet, 435. 
His conduct previous to the engagement off La Hogue, 437. Gains 
a ſignal victo y over the French, 438. Appointed treaſurer of the 
houſehold when deprived of the command at ſea, 452. Firſt com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty, 463. Arrives in the Mediterranean with 

the combined fleet, and obliges Tourville to retire into Toulon, 468. 
Sails for Barcelona, iii. 8. Appears off the French coaſt, and fruſtrates 
an intended invaſion of England, 14. His friends endeavour 1o raiſe 
him to the head of the admiralty, 215. Appointed firſt lord of the 
admiralty, 286. MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE, 483. | 

Ruſſia merchants, aſſociated, i. 314. | | 


S 


| SACKVILLE, lord George, ſecond in cammand in the deſcent on St. 
Malo, v. 105. Commands the cavalry at the battle of Minden, 198. 

His conduct, 199. (Takes the name of Germaine) appointed ſecretary 
for the colonies, 513. N 

Salt, duty laid thereon revived by Sir Robert Walpole, iv. 20. 

Sallee cruiſer takes the Eagle an Engliſh ſhip, for which no ſatisfaction 
can be obtained, iv. 34. | 5 

Sandwich, earl of, See Montagu. | 

Sandwich, earl of, a plenipotentiary to ſettle peace, iv, 357. Firſt lord 
of the admiralty, 360. 

f Sardiuia, 


%%% 


Sardinia, iſland of, reduced by Sir John Leake, iii. 248. | 
Saumarez, lieutenant, of the Centurion, iv. 189. Captain of the Not- 
tingham, takes the Mars, 326. Killed, 351. Inſcription on his mo- 
nument, 352, 79, Fs 
Saumarex, captain, of the Antelope, takes a French privateer, v. 82. 
Takes the Belliqueux, 134. | 
Saunders, lieutenant Charles, . appointed to the command of the Trial 
ſloop, iv. 189. In the Glouceſter, with the Lark, captain Cheap, 
takes the Fort de Nantz, a Spaniſh galleon, 327. Engages the Nep- 
tune, 350. (Admiral) commands the fleet employed againſt Quebec, 
v. 159. In the Mediterranean, 275, MEMOIRS OF His LIFE, 568. 
Savoy, duke of, marches againſt Toulon, iii. 193. His precipitate re- 
treat, 195. | | 
Saxe, 8 commands the French army in the Netherlands, iv. 266. 
Gains the battle of Fontenoy, 267. Reduces all the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, 332. | | | | 
Saxon heptarchy, i. 17. 
Saxons, the, firſt arrive in Britain, i. 14. 

Schomberg, marſhal, Tucceeds lord Dumbarton, 11. 391. Sent to Ireland, 
403. Killed at the battle of the Boyne, 444. | 
Schomberg and Dean, captains, burn the Pomona and Atalanta above 

uebee, v. 241. 3 ou 
Sea-coal, firſt uſed in London, i. 108. The burning it prohibited by 
royal proclamation, 16. State of the conſumptien and trade during 
the commonwealth, 11. 201. 3 5 
SEA-FighTs. Between the Engliſh fleets commanded by the earl of 
Saliſbury and the French, 1. $4. N | 
Between Herbert de Burg, governor of Dover caſtle, in 
which the French are again defeated, 1, go. Manner of fighting at Sea 
in early times, 1. 96. | | 
b Deſperite one between the ſea ports ef England and 
France, in which the former obtain a ſignal victory, i. 103. 
nv — Between Edward III. and the French fleet near Sluys, in 
which a mot memorable victory is obtained by the Engliſh, and 
thirty thoujand French killed or drowned, i. 120. ; 
—— Between Edward III. and ths Spaniards or Caſtilians on 
the coaſt of Suſſex, when another ſignal victory is obtained, i. 131. 
2———— Between an Engliſh ſquadron commanded by the earl of 
Pembroke and a Caſtilian fleet, i. 134. | 
-In which the duke of Bedford, brother to king Henry v. 
entirely defeats the French fleet, and ſinks or takes five hundred fail, 
1. 162. | | 
In which the carl of Huntingdon defeats the united fleets 
of France and Genoa, i. 163, | 
— In which the earl of Warwick defeats a fleet of ſhips be- 
longing to Spain and Genoa, i. 173. | 
— — Between Sir Thomas Knevet in the Regent, and M. Pri- 
mauget in the Cordelier, i. 247. | 
—— — Between Sir Richard Grenville and a powerful Spaniſh 
fleet, i. 456, 457. 3 5 | : 
———— Between ten Engliſh merchantmen and twelve Spaniſh 
gallies, i. 457. | | 
— —— Between the Engliſn and Dutch fleets under Blake and 
Van Tromp, ii. 147. | | 
— Between Sir George Ayſcue and De Ruyter, ii. 1 50. 
— In the Mediterranean, between commodore Badily and 
Van Galen, ii. 151. 5 | 


2 2 between commodore Appleton and 
Van Galen, li, 153, | = 
| SE 


„ N d N. 
SEA-Fl HTS, Off the North Foreland, between the Engliſh and Dutch, 


11. 155. 
2 Second between Blake and Van Tromp, ii. 156. 


— Third off Portland, which continued three days, ii. 158. 


— At the mouth of the Texel, between the two grand fleets, 
in which the Dutch are deteated, ii. 165. 


Another ſoon after, in hich the Dutch are again de- 
| feated, 11. 168. 


—— The firſt in the ſecond Dutch war, between the duke of 
Vork and Opham, ii. 220. 


FR — Between De Ruyter and the duke of Albemaile; who was 
_ afterwards joined by prince Rupert, which continued four fr 11. 228. 


» Another at the mouth of the Thames very deſtructive to 
the Dutch, 1i. 237. 


—— — 'T he famous one of Solebav, 11. 260. 


| —— Two between the combined fleets of Engliſh and French | 
| and the e 11. 271. | 


—— Off Bantry- bay, ii. 4-0. 


— Off Beachy-head, ii. 408. 


— The memorable one off La Hogue, Ii. 436—44 Ts 


— gy the Weſt-Indies, between admiral Benbow and Du 
Caſſe, i 111. 


— off Malaga, the combined fleet of England and Holland 


_ agamiſt France, 111. 120. 


Near the bay of Gibraltar, between Sir John Leake and 
M. de Pointis, iii. 1 54. | 


In the Weſt-Indies, between commodore Wager and the 
Spaniards, iii. 257. 


Between three Engliſh and four F rench men of war in the 
gulf of. Genoa, iii. 310. 


Between the Engliſh and Spaniards off Cape Paſſaro, iii. 389. 


| Off Toulon, between the Britiſh fleet under achalral Mat- 
thews, and the combined fleet of France and Spain, iv. 239—- 


4 0 
— In the Eaſt-Indies, between the Engl i! and French, 
IV. 314. 


— Between the Engliſh under admiral Anſon and the French 
of Cape emma Iv. 337: 


_ —_— — — Hawke and the French, 
iv. 349. | | | | 


— — — Knowles and the Spa- 
niarde, in the Weſt- Indies, iv. 366. 


- Between the Engl! in under Byng and the French, v. 27. 


Between De la Clue and Boſcawen, v. 181. 


— wen Hawke and Conflans, v. 185. Parallel between 
this en gagement and that off La Hogue, 191. | 
—— — Ft between Pocock and D*Ache, v. 20% 210. Second, 

213—215- Third off Ceylan, 2.20224 

.Seamen, number employed in the merchant's ſervice in the reign of 
James I. 11. 49. Compared with that of Holland, 50. Mutivy on the 
prieſt's ſaying mais on board the flect, 363. Receive a don ation trom 
king William III. after the battle of Bantry-bay, 401. Avi vie from 
queen Mary after the victory off La Hogue, 442. Act tor ihe re- 
giſtering * ii. 18. Number employed, 23, Voted by pariiiment, 
$5z T10, A bounty to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves in che action 
off Malaga, 136 umber voted for 1705, 137. Number for 1706, 

363. Number for 1711, 304. Number for 171, 325, Number for 
the year 1720, 416. For 1722, 441. For 1728, 1. 11. For 1735, 37. 
W hen entitled to relief from Greenwich holpital, 65. Number em- 
ployed in the navy at the breaking out of the Spaniſh war, 91. Number 


voted 


351 


voted for 1740, 106. For 1741, 115. Bill authorizing juſtices to iſſu?“ 
arch warrants for, 121. Number voted for 1742, 162. For 1743, 
177. For 1746, 299. For 1748, 358. Number voted at the peace of 
 Aix-la-Chapeile, 395, Number voted for 1756, v. 18. For 1757, 40. 
Fer 1758, 90. Act for payment of their wages, 93. Number voted 
for 1759, 144. For 1760, 231. For 1761, 271. For 1762, 313. 
Selden, his dedudction of the origin of naval power in Britain, 1. 7. De- 
terds oe claim made by England to the dominion over the Narrow 
Seas, ii. 69. | | | 
Selkirk, Alexander, his long reſidence on an uninhabited iſland, iii. 327. 
Senegal taken from the French, v. 101—1c4. ono 
Seymour, Sir Thomas, created lord high admiral, and lord Seymour, 
1. 292. Cruiſes along the coaſt of Scotland, 295. Proceeded againſt 
by bill of attainder, and executed, 298, 299. 3985 
Ship- money, granted by parliament to Richard II. i. 146. Demanded 
by Charles I. ii. 7780. Continued to be levied, 83. 
Shipping of England, from the reſtoration to the revolution, 11. 383. 
employed by Great Britain in the ſugar trade, iv. 41. In the 
merchants i<rvice from the port of London, 63. 5 | 
Ships loft or taken on the fide of England and France in the war for th 
Spaniſh ſucceffion, iii. 342, note. | 
Ships, liſt of, ſent to the Weit-Indies under Sir Chaloner Ogle, iv. 107, 
note. | FUL 
A {ent with commodore Anſon to the South-Sea, iv. 184. 
in the engagement off Toulon, iv. 240-243. | 
under Sir John Balchin and the Dutch admiral Bacchereſt, 
iv. 257. | | 
e th EF French in the Eaſt-Indies in 1746, iv. 313. 
— —— under admiral Anſon, iv. 336. N | 
— taken from the French by admiral Anſon, iv. 340, note. 
3 — French St. Domingo men taken, iv. 345. IE 
— — French, deſtined for the Weit- Indies, iv. 347. 
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| under admiral Hawke, iv. 347. | | 
under admira] Medley in the Mediterranean, iv. 3 54. 
— in the Weſt-Indies, iv. 361. ri | 
— Engliſh and Spaniſh, iv. 366. S $ 

— belonging to France at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, iv. 378. 
| loſt, taken, ſunk, or burnt, during the war with France 

and Spain, iv. 391, 392. | 5 
— — on the expedition againſt Rochfort, v. 52. 
— under admiral Watſon in the Eaſt-Indies, v. 57. 

| — under 2dmiral Boſcawen for the reduttion of Loviſbourg, 
V. 121, 70te. | | | ; 
— under commodore Keppel to reduce Goree, v. 128. 
——— under commodore More to reduce Gaudaloupe, v. 154. 
under admiral Saunders againit Quebec, v. 159. 
— — French under De la Clue, v. 180, ute. 
— —— Engliſn under Boſcawen, v. 181, note. 


Engliſh under Hawke, and French under Conflans, v. 185, 


I 


186, 187. ; 5 | 

— taken by and from the French, v. 2 52. 

— ————— taken, ſunk, or loſt, of France and England, v. 255—2 58. 

— —— in the Weit-Indies in 1762, v. 326. | : 

—— in the Spaniſh navy at the breaking out of the war in 1762, 
V. 339. | | per 

Snips, Nach able ones, the Catharine, belonging to Edward III. i. 121. 


Grand Gallic, of Scotland, 1, 158. | 
— —— two richly adorned by Henry V. which he called 

the King's Chamber, and the King's Hall, i. 153. | 

| — one built by John Tavernor of Hull, called by 
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permiſſion of Henry VI. the Grace Dieu Carrack, i. 177. | 
— — — one of a thouſand tons, built in Sweden, i. 177. 
— — — the Great Harry, built by Henry VII. i. 238. 
| - the Regent, and the Sovereign, i. 246, 249. | 
— — Mary Roſe, i. 283. No gun-port-holes in ſhips 
ef war in the feign of Henry VIII. 15. 
— — Henry Grace de Dieu, i. 287. | | 
— — — che jeſus, built at Lubeck, the laſt foreign-built 
fſhip purchaſed by an Engliſh ſovereign, i. 342. 5 
— — ie 27:nce, built by king James I. ii. 1 
_ _ ne Royal Sovereign, buiit by Charles I. Ii. 89.713 
— the St. Louis, built by Louis XIV. arrogant in- 
icription therson, ii. 419, note. | | 3 | 
— — — Scicil Royal, called the fineſt ſhip in Europe, ii. 
437. Burnt after the battle of La Hogue, 439, _ | 


£1 ——— the Edgar, the oldeſt ſhip in the ſervice, blew 
up, III. 320. | 


— — 


— 
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N — the Royal Caroline, belonging to the South-Sea 
company, iv. 21. | | LIND 
B—— the Victory, iv. 157. Lo near Alderney, 258. 
Suppoſed cauſ thereof, ibid. | | 
S/ovel, Mr. Cicudeſley, firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Tripoli, 11. 281. 
knmghted by king William, 401. When rear-admiral, takes Dun- 
cannon caltle, 411, His ſtratagen to draw the French out of Breſt 
harbour, 425. Concerned in the battle off La Hogue, 438. Com- 
mands the fleet in conſort with Delaval and Killegrew, 452. Com- 
mands the grand fleet in 1793—iii. o2. Sails to reinforce Rooke in 
the Mediterranean, 116. His bravery in the engagement off Malaga, 
126. Succeeds K2oke by the ſupport of the Whigs, 155. His ad- 
mirable conduct before Barcelona, 157. His ſpirited conduct at 
Lisbon, 179. Attempts the reduction of Toulon, 192. Shipwrecked, 
196. MeMoligs OF HIS LIFE, 225. | TS 
Sy, iſland cf, reduced, iti, 49. | 1 
Sidney, Alge non, confined for entering into the Rye-houſe plot, ii. 
304. Tis patrietiſm vindicated from the imputations lately thrown 
out, 305. | | 2 | | 
Silk N number of hands empleyed therein in the reign of 
Charles H. ii. 11. . | 
Simnel Lambert, perſonates the young earl of Warwick, and lays claim 
to the crown, 1. 213, | „5 . 
Sinking fund firtt formed, iii. 403. If faithfully applied might have paid 
off the national debt, 460. | ND . 
Skinner, captain, in the Biddeford, killed in an engagement, v. 250. 
Slade trade, when adopted by England, ii. 233. | 
Society tor the encouragement of arts, eſtabliſhed, iv. 419. 
Somerjet, duke of, See Hertford. ; | 
Song, by Paul Whitehead on the triumphs in the year 1759—V. 227, note. 
South-Sea company eſtabliſhed, iii. 350. Its capital enlarged, 363. Firſt 
* ſhip 404. Commence a whale fiſhery, 458. Purchaſe negroes at Ma- 
dagaſcar, 459. The adyantageous voyage of their ſhip the Royal Ca- 
roline, iv. 21. Demand made by the king of Spain, 55% State of their 
trade, 63. Deſire leave to ſell their annual ſhip, 64. Their foreign 
commerce finally cloſed, 498. | . | 
South-Sea ſcheme, iii. 420-440. i | | OE 
Spain declines in power ſoon after the diſcovery of the weſtern world, i. 
221. Obtains a grant from the pope of all diſcoveries weſtward of 
the Azores, 261, Its viſible decline, ii. 86. A powerful fleet belong- 
ing te, beaten by the Dutch under Van Trump, ib. Its naval 


power. 
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power broken by the Dutch and French, ib. Conſequences of the loſs 
of Portugal to the trade of Spain, 97. EffeRs of the Engliſh merchants 
reſiding there ſiezed, 180. Her naval power ruined by the war with 
Great Britain, iii. 415. Leagues with France againſt Great Britain, 
v. 308. Loſes her moſt valuable poſſeſſions, 357. Regains all her 
valuable ſettlements by a peace, 396—3 99. N | 
Spaniards, or Caſtillians, aim at deſtroying the Englifh power at ſea, 
but are themſelves humbled, i. 131. Make a deſcent on Cornwail, 
460. Their deſigns on the Engliſh coaſt and fleet fruſtrated by a ſtorm, 
467. Aim at excluding the Engliſh from the right of cutting log- 
wood, 3:1. Computed amount of their loſſes in America in the year 
1743—1v. 182 | 
Shanifh Armada, preparations in England to oppoſe the deſcent of the 
troops. 1. 409. Its force, 412+. Overtaken by a ftorm and diſperſed, 
43. Sails again, 414. Errors committed in failing up the Channel, 
415. Arrives oppoſite Calais, 418. Thrown into confufion by the ap- 
proach of ſome fireſhips, 419. Attacked by the flcets of England and 
FTloſland, 15. Obliged to fly, 422. A conſiderable part deſtroyed by a 
ftorm, ind many taken, 423. Loſs ſuffered in the expedition, 424. 
Lift of ſhins, 441—448. 8 2 | * 
Spaniſh, ticet deſigned to cover an invaſion of England diſperſed by a 


tempeſt, 11. 467, Ships deſtroyed in the Weſt-Indies, iv. 154. Ships 


taken and deſtroyed at the Havannah, v. 338. Naval force at the 

commencement of the war of 1962—v. 339, no,t. 5 

S hebe, captain of the Kent, wounded at the attack of Chandernagore, 
v. 73. Takes the Formidable with the French rear-admiral. 187. Far- 
ther particulars of this officer, ib. note. 9 | 

Spitſbergen, called king James's Newland, ii. 24. 

&progge, Sir Edward, ient againſt the Algerines, ii. 246. Commands a 
divihon of the grand fleet under Prince Rupert, 270. The rivalſhip 
between him and Van Tromp, 273. Manner of his death, 274. ME- 
MOIKS OF HIS LIFE, 274, note. | 1 | "0 

Starchamber, court of, exerciſes its tyranny in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, 1-481. | | f 3 

Stanley, Mr, Hanſe negotiates a peace at Paris, v. 2 80. 5 

Stanhope, general, defeats Philip V. at Saragoſſa, iii. 295. Surprized by 

the duke de Vendome, and his whole army made priſoners, 29797. 

State, Mr. maſter of the Biddeford, bravely fights the ſhip, v. 2 50. 

Statute-merchant, a law enabling merchants to recover their debts, i. 100. 

S$taxner, commodore, intercepts the Spaniſh flota, ii. 181. Deſtroys tix 
galleons in the bay of Santa Cruz, 182. Knighted by the Protector, 183 

Steelzard, occupied by the German merchants, i. 87. Suppoſed grant 

thereof to certain merchants of the Hanſe towns, 93. Origin of the 
name, 76. note. Their immunities revoked, 307, The houle ſhut up 
by order of queen Elizabeth, 468. | | | | N 

Stevens, captain, in the Portland, takes the Auguſta, and afterwards 
the Subtiſe, iv. 326. In the Oxtord takes the Eſperance, v. 12. (Com- 
modore) fails to the Eaſt-Indies, 81, (Admiral) joins admiral Po- 
cock, 2557 Aſſiſts in the reduction ef Pondicherry, 285. Suffers 
greatly by a ſterm, 289. Dies 342. OE" 

St. John, Henry, Secretary at war, promotes an expedition againſt 
France, planned by Guiſcard, iii. 177. Appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 

| 351, Created viſcount Bolingbroke, 337. Retires to France, 369. 

Se. Jago de Cuba, attacked by admiral Vernon and General Went- 
worth, iv. 151. By rear-admiral Knowles, 361, 364. 

Stoch, or pulic funde, price of in 1711 iii, 356, ; 

Sons, fatal ones to the navy of England. Part of Sir Charles 

W heeher's fleet deſtroyed in the Mediterranean, ii. 463. Memorable 

one in 1703, iii. 110. The Reſolution loft, 311, At Jamaica, in 1722 

—444. of Louisbourg, v. 85. To a fleet under aumiral * 

wo | | core 
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| before Cadiz, 247. The Ramilies and other ſhips loſt, 252. Off Pon 
dicherry, 286. To the fleet returning from the Havannah, 340. | 

$0 „earl of, See Wentworth, | | | 

Strahan, a common ſailor, takes the fort of Bougee Bougee, v. 66; 67. 


Strickland, admiral, endeavours to caule maſs to be ſaid in the fleet, 11,364 


Stuart, origin, of the family of, 1. 5B, note, | | i 
Sugar-cane, the firſt planted in the Eng!iſh Weſt-Indian ſettlements, 


11. 203 


Sugar Iſlands, Britiſh merchants trading thither, complain of the con- 


tinental colonies, iv. 23. Value of ſugar produced there, 390. 
Sugars, from the French Weſt-India iſlands when firſt brought to Euro- 
pean markets, iii. 460. | 


produced by the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands, iv. 41. Comparative 
view of the Engliſh and French produce, 389, 390. | 
Sulmo, Thomas, publiſhes the firſt exact map of Great Britain, i. 288. 
Supplies, yearly, firſt granted by parliament, ii. 394. For the year 1695, 
Iii. 6, For 1903, 100. For 1705, 136. For 1706, 163. For 1707, 192. 
For 1708, * For 1709, 263. For 1710, 287. For 17H, 304. For 
1716, 372. For 1740, iv. 106, For 1741, 116. For 1743, 177. For 
1744, 229. For 1748, 359. For 1756, v. 18, For 1757, 4% For 1758, 
90. For 1759, 145. For 1760, 232. For 1761, 272. For 1962, 314. 
Surat, a factory, ſettled there by the Engiith Eaſt-India company, 
II. * | | > 
Garry, enrt of, created duke of Norfolk, i. 254. Defeats James I. of 
Scotland, 282. Sentenced to death, but eſcapes by the king's death, 
285. Releaſed from confinement by queen Mary, 318. 28 


Saueden, diſadvantageous trade carried on by England for naval ftores, 


iii. 70. Difagrees with the maritime powers, 366. Conſequences 


| TAN granted by Portugal to England, ii. 212. Money demanded 


by Charles II. of his parliament for its ſupport, 296. Its fortifica- 
tions demoliſhed, 315. 5 


Jawerner, John, of Hull, commercial immunities granted to him by 
Henry VI. i. 177. E 5 | 
Taxes levied during the commonwealth, ii. 199. 


Temple, Sir William, ſent to negotiate with the biſhop of Munſter, it. 


227. Sent ambaſſador to the Hague, 244. Negotiates a peace with the 

Dutch, 279. An inſtance of his MEER; 290. is X 

Ti ee, Spaniſh general, lays ſiege to Gibraltar, iii. 14t. To Barce- 
ona, 172. bf 1 0 ps: £5 gl GA 

T. e 0e paſſed, ii. 269. eee 

Thoulouſe, count de, engages the combined fleet off Malaga, iii. 126. 
Sails from Barcelona on the arrival of Sir John Leake, 172. 


Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas, his ſpeech to commodore Winter, for which 


they are both tried for their lives, i. 321. 


Thurot, his expedition from Dunkirk, v. 234-247. Defeated and Bain 
| y captain Elliot, 238. | | | 


Ticonderoga, fort of, erected by the French, iv, 23. Attacked by gene- 


ral Abercrombie, v. 127. 
Tilbury, tortified by Henry VIII. i. 287. 


Tin mines in Cornwall, long remained the only ones known in the world, 
1. 96. ö 


Tobacco, the uſe of it prohibited by proclamation, ii. 11. Ships em- 
| ployed in that trade in the year 1749, iv, 236. Quantity imported into 


England, 3go. 
Gn Tobago, 


— ot, ee ee Ad Hoot, 
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7 obago, iſland of, taken by the Dutch, ii. 270. 


Tonnage and poundage, tax of, ii. 73, Renewed for five years, iii, 6. 

Tory, origin of that appellation, 11. 297. 

Tollemarche, general, an expedition againſt Breſt undertaken at his in- 

- ſtance, ii. 464. Dies of a wound received in the attack, 466, 

Torrington, Herbert, lord. See Herbert, 

— Byng, lord. See Byng. 

Toulon attacked by the confederates, iii. 192, 193. The ſiege raiſed, 195. 

Tournay ceded to the Engliſh, i. 254. Taken by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, iii. 283. Taken by marſhal Saxe, iv. 268. 

Tourwille, French admiral, negleAs to improve the 3 he gained 

off Beachy- head, ii. 410. Receives orders to fight the Engliſh fleet, 

434. Defeated off La Hogue, 437. Attacks a rich Levant fleet, but 
neglects to improve his advantage fully, 455. | | 

Townſend, captain, in the Shrewſbury, gallantly ſuſtains the fire of the 
Spaniſh forts, iv. 138. (Yice-imirall attacks a French fleet off Mar- 


tinico, 283. 4 1 . | 
_ Treaties of commerce between Henry III. and Magnus king of Nor- 
2 Way, 1. 95s | | 4 : 


— — between Edward I. and Eric, i. 100. 
— between England and Portugal, i. 116. 
— =———— With the republic of Genoa, i. 138. 


— — with the republic of Piſa, ib. 

— ith the mate. and German knights of the croſs, 
ſovereigns of Pruſſia, i. 147. „ | | 
— between Richard III. and the maritime provinces of 
| Spain, i. 204. | | | | 


— between Henry II. and Philip of Auſtria, i. 235. 
———— between Henry VIII. and Francis I. i. 269. 
pin — the firſt between a chriſtian monarch and the Otto- 
man porte, i. 286. Afterwards by the Venetians, the Englifh, the 
Dutch, and the Genoele, 287. | L | 
| His — with Guſtavus Ericſon, king of Sweden, i. 308. 
— ——— between queen Elizabeth and the Seven United 

Provinces, i. 371. 6 | | | 
— | between Spain and Portugal, ii. 97. 
— — between England and Spain, called the American 
_ treaty, ii. 249. 
— ————— between England and Portugal, iii. 114. 
— between Great Britain and France, iii. 342. Re- 
jected by the houſe of commons, 344. 5 | 

— between Philip V. of Spain and the emperor, iii. 448. 
—— —— Great Britain and Rutha, iv. 43. | 
Treaties of peace and alliance. St. Germaine en Laye, ii. 69, 75. 
— — — Munſter, ii. 86, 129. OR 
— — Breda, ii. 237, 240. 
— — — Aix-la-Chapelle, ii. 24 5. 
— — . Nimeguen, ii. 292 | 
| h —— Limerick, ii. 4. 
— — — Rylwick, ii. 418. iii. 28, 29,13, 144 
— — ä — Utrecht, iii. 338. | | 
— nmr neem — Seville, iv. 15. 

9 —— At Vienna, iv. 19. 
— — — - At Dreſden, iv. 19. 
| — at Aix-la-Chapelle, iv. 379. 

——— yi France and Spain at Paris, 


2 
— = 
a. 


Tr nity 3 


Trinity-houſe, eftabliſhed hy royal charter, 1. 250, 

Tripoli attacked by Sir John Narborough, ii. 281. 

Triton and Bridgwater, two frigates, burnt on the Coromandel coaſt, 
V. 205. ; ; ; 

Tromp, Van, Dutch admiral, beats a powerful Spaniſh fleet, ii. 86. Fn- 
gages Blake in the Downs, 147. Engages Blake in the Channel, with 


— 


a very ſuperior force, 156, His vain-glorious exultation on gaining 
an advantage, 157. Convoysa fleet of merchantmen, 164. Beat in a 
Ferns engagement, 165. Acknowledges the ſuperiority of the Eng- 
iſn, 166. Slain in a furious engagement, 107. | | 
Tromp, Van, the younger, captain of the Phoenix, ii. 152. Engages 
the Sampſon, 154. Commands a detachment of the Dutch fleet in the 
ſecond war with England, 219. In conjunction with De Ruyter en- 
gages the duke of Albemarle, 228. His conteſts with Sir Edward 
Spragge, 273. 5 Sk 
Trouin, du Gue, a French commander, iii. 199 His depredations, 201 
Takes the Cumberland, 203. Defeated by lord Durſley, 271. 
Truces, why entered into with France inſtead of treaties, i. 192. 
Zrumball, Sir William, ambaſſador at France, remonſtrates on the ſeve- 
rities inflicted on the Engliſh merchants in France, ii. 355. Reſigns 
his embaſly in diſguſt, 356. | | | | 
TR captain of the F owey, takes the San Joleph le Deſiderio regiſter 
ſhip, 1v. 180, | | | | 
T 5 attacked by admiral Blake, and the ſhips in the harbour burnt, 
11. 171. | : | | 
| e obtain an excluſive charter from Queen Elizabeth, i. 
399. Quantity of broad cloath exported in 1730, iv. 57. Project for 
laying tne trade open, 382, 414 _ 1 | | 
Tyrri, captain, in the Buckingham, deſtroys Grand Ance, v. 132. En- 
gages the Floriſſant and two frigates, 133. Obtains the command of 
the Foudroyant, 134. i 
Bs Vi ti 


FJ ENETIANS, trade to England, i. 115. 
Vernon, ſecretary to king William III. iii. 45. 8 8 
Vernon, captain, takes a prize, iii. 28 5. (Admiral,) ſent to the Weſk. 
Indies, iv. 56. Deſigned to co-operate with Anſon, 93. His force, 
96. Takes Porto-Bello, gg—102. His humanity to the vanquithed, 
103. Attacks Carthagena, 109. Takes the caſtle of St. Lorenzo, 112. 
| And the town and fort of Chagre, 114. Becomes the idol of the 
people, ib. Reinforced by a fleet under Sir Chaloner Ogle, 134. Diſk, 
agrees with general Wentworth, 139. Obliged to retire from before 
Carthagena, 150. Recalled, 175. Commands in the Channel during 
the rebellion in Scotland, 292. MEeMotRs OF His LIFE, 451 
480. d | | | 
| Rory, the largeſt ſhip in the navy, loſt, iv. 258. 9 | 
Vigo, facked by Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris, i. 455. French 
men of war and Spaniſh galleons deſtroyed there by Sir Geo. Rookez 
iii. 77. A deſcent made by lord Cobham, 412. = 
Villiers, duke oi Buckingham, favourite of king James I. ii. 26. Ac- 
companies prince Charles in diſguii2 to the court of Spain, 46. Con- 
tinued his aſcendency over Charles I. 5. Perſuades him to aſſiſt 
France again the Rochellers, 37. Transfers the command of the 
fleet againſt Spain to Sir Edward Cecil, 58. Commands a fl-et de- 
ſigned to relieve Rochelle, 65, His miſconduct on the expedition, 61, 
62. Aſſaſſinated, 63. His character, 65. Immenſe value of his body- 
ornaments, ib. : EDD 59 
Virginia, all the Eaſtern coaſt of North America ſo named, ii. 16. Fleet 
from thence taken, iii. 310. ; 
 Umfreville, Sir Robert, ſails up the Forth, i. 197. —— | 
Ungerdowwn, captain John, attacks the French at Newfoundland, 25 5 3 
| | | Ini 


1N d RX 
Urion with Scotland, much deſted by James I. ii. 16. Recommended 
to parliament by king William III. 59. Settled by parliament in 
1706, iii. 163, 167, 184. | 
Un:i:d Provinces, acknowledged an independent republic by the 
court of Spain, ii. 129. Declare war againſt the commonwealth of Eng- 
lard, 148. Reduced to great ſtraights, 160. Their ſurprizing exertions, 
166, Obtain peace from Cromwell, 163. Make a ſettlement at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 1b. Declare war againſt England, 219. Make 
prize of the Whole Engliſh Hamburg fleet, ib. Their feet from 
Smvrya intercepted by Sir Robert Holmes, 254. Forced into a. war 
with England, 256. Send out a formidable fleet under de Ruyter, 260. 
W hich 18 defeated in the action of Solebay, 265. On the point of 
being reduced by Louis XIV. 266. Equip a fleet to aſſiſt the prince of 
Orange, 360. Their fleet joins that of England under lord Torrington, 
4c6 Worſted by the French fleet under Tourville, 40g, Complain of 
the conduct of Herbert lord Torrington, 415. Backward in turniſh- 
ing a fleet, 423. Complain of the conduct of the Engliſh cabinet after the 
victory off La qe 416. Fleet ſent out, 453. Their Levant fleet fall 
into the hands of the French, 456. Take the ſettlement of Poudi- 
cherry from the French, 468. Ther fleet joins the Engliſh againit 
France, iii. 51. Declare war againſt Louis XIV. 11, 69. Diſagreement 
With Geat Britain concerning the quota of ſhips furniſhed, 329. Send 
a fleet under Baccherſt to join the Engliſh, iv. 256. Declare againſt 
Francey 329. Chooſe a Stadtholder, 333. Required to furniſh troops 
for the protection cf Great Britain, v. 15. Carry on the trade of 
France in their ovn ſhips, 196. | | | 5 
Uprore caſtle, built by queen Elizabeth, i. 339. Attacked by the Dutch, 
II, 238. | | | 
Uſury, in early times, the only name for intereſt of money, forbidden in 
certain cates by a itatutc, i. 95. When firſt regulated by law, 288. 
Utrecht, peace of, iii. 338. | PE | 
Uuegeale, captain, in the Boreas, in company with the Lively and Hampe 
ſaire, defeats five French frigates, v. 244. | Ed 


”— * W „ 
f er R, commodore, commands on the Jamaica ſtation, iii. 256. 
; Rear-admiral of the Blue, 261, His conduct greatly approved, 285. 
Commands in the Baltic, 431. Relieves Gibraltar, 455. Proceeds to 
Tangier, iv. 10. Has an audience of their catholic majeſties at Seville, 
and is prelented with the king's picture, 22. Conduct Don Carlos to 
Leghorn, 1b. At the head of the admiragty board, 90. Dies, 122, 
5 * HIS LY fs 432—442. 1 55 
Nager 13Tate, 1pwrecke , iv. 1 5. | os 8 8 
I alker Hoveden, his ſucceſsful didn againſt Quebec, iii. 318. Sent 
on the Jamaica ſtation, 336. Ds V 
M all is, captain, fails round the world in the Dolphin, v. 444— 1 
J allobns, many families of, quit the Netherlands, and teitle in England, 
1. 136. Come over in large numbers during the reign cf Edward VI. 
296. Leave their habitations in the reign of queeu Mary, ib. Driven 
10 England by the perſecutions under the duke of Alva, 373. Perie- 
cute by archbiſhop Laud, 11. 77. e An 
Ma pole, captain Gaifredus, his gallant conduct, iii. 310. | | 
— —-—, Mr. Kobert, arraigns queen Anne's miniſtry, iii. 368. At the 
head of the treaſury at the acceſſion of George II. iv. 9. Revives the 
duſy upon lait, 20. PDetends his conduct reſpecting Spain, 53. His 
conduèt as a miniſter, 91. Throws out reflections on Mr. Fitt, 421. 
Crearcd earl ef Ortord, and refigns, 160. 
Waiple Eaſt. Indiaman taken by the French, v. 370. 
Walton, captain, takes tour Spaniſh men of war, his laconic epiſtle there. 
upon, inn, 399. {Sir Georg: ) commands under Sir Charles Wager in 
the Baltic, 451. Joins Sir Charles Wager before Gibraltar, iv. 20, 
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IWarbeck, Perkin, reaſons for thinking him the real duke of York, i. 222. 
Warren, commodore, his expedition againſt Cape Breton, iv. 272. (Rear- 
admiral) greatly contributes to the defeat of the French fleet off Cape 
Finiſterre, 337. Inveſted with the order of the Bath, 342. (Sir Peter) 
takes ſeveral homeward bound St. Domingomen, 344. MEgMoiRS 
OF HIS LITE, 447+ . N 
Warwick, eail ot, lord high admiral, i. 170. Oppoſes queen Margaret, 
171. Engages two large French carricks, 171, note. Engages and 
defeats a fleet of ſhips belonging to Spain and Genoa, 16. Surprizes 
the king's ſhips at Sandwich, 172. Defeats Sir Simon Mountford, 
173, Dilguſted at the marriage of Edward IV. 131. Marries his 
eldeſt daughter to Clarence the king's brother, 182. Forms a league 
with queen Margaret, 184. Styled “ king maker,” 185. Defeated 
by Edward IV. at Barnet, and ſlain, 188, N 
| „Dudley, earl of. See Dudley. e | 
———, earl of, appointed by the parliament admiral of the fleet, 
iz. 100. Proceeds with a ſquadron to attack prince Charles, 120, 
Threatens the ſtates of Holland, but without effect, 121. IS I; 
 Faſhington, Mr. appointed commander in chief of the American forces, 
v. $10. | 
Watſon, captain Nathaniel, defends the Northumberland againſt three 
French men of war, iv. 243. Mortally wounded in the engagement, 
2 . | | | . 
ene captain Charles, commands the Princeſs Louiſa under admiral 
Hawke in an engagement with the French, iv. 349. (Rear-admiral) 
commands in the Eaſt-Indies, v. 12, 57. Reduces the fort of Geriah, 
59. Recovers Calcutta, 65. Takes Hughley, 69; and Chanderna- 
gore, 71, Refuſes to be concerned in a deluſive treaty with Omi- 
| chund, 76. Dies, 80. MEMOIRS OF H1S LIFE, 400-- 410. 
Wentworth, Mr. Peter, a bold aſſertor of the frecdom of debate in the 
houſe of commons during the reign of Elizabeth, i. 352. 
, Sir Thomas, goes over to the intereſts of king Charles I. 
ii. 83. Created earl of Strafford and deputy of Ireland, $4. Im- 
peached by the houſe of commons, 89. Beheaded, gr. | | 
———— general, ſucceeds lord Cathcart in the command of the forces 
in the Weſt-Indies, iv. 133. Lands near Carthagena, 138. Complains 
of Vernon, 1483. His conduct at Cuba, 153. Recalled, 175. | 
Meſt, admiral, begins the engagement with Galliſſoniere, v. 27. Com- 
mands a ſquadron, 81. | | | . 
Whale fiſhery firſt undertaken, i. 468. By the South Sea Company, 
tl. 458. Who lay it aſide, IV. 63. Bounty granted by parliament, 64. 
Wheeler, Sir Francis, periſhes in a ſtorm, ii. 463. WEE 
Whetflone, admiral, charged with neglect in convoying a fleet to Arch- 
angel, 1. 202. : DE | by | 
———, Sir William, ſtationed at Jamaica, iii. 209, Appears before 
Carthagena, 212. | ” 
Whis and Pory, origin of thoſe appellations, ii. 297. 
| adden of iea-othcers, corporation for their relief eſtabliſhed, iv. 24. 
Willes, lo:d chief juſtice, ſubmiſſion made to him by a court-martzal, 
Iv. 301. | 
| William, duke of Normandy, claims the crown of England on the death. 
of Edward the Confeſſor, i. 38. Lands with a powerful army, and 
defeats Harold who is flain, 40, 41. Crowned king of England, 47. 
Bribes ihe Daniſh gencral to quit the kingdom, 49. Attacks Phil 
king of France, 51. His character, 52. His iſſue, 53; and revenue, ib. 
w———— II. ſuccceds his father, i. 56. Dies, 59. Error reſpecting the 
manner of his death riGitfied, 60, | 
William III. his dilpoiition and manners contraſted with thoſe of 
Charles II. ii. 387. His speech ro his firtt pariiament, 290. Ettabliſh- 
ment of his civi lit revenue, 395. His ſatisfaction at forming the 
grand alliance, 39% Vit dus fc at Portſinouth after the battle of 


E n 


Bantry- bay, 401. Defeats James at the battle of the Boyne, 404 


Dire&s an enquiry to be made into the conduct of Herbert lord Tor- 
rington, 415. Expoſed to great danger in his paſſage to Holland, 420. 
His ſpeech to the geueral congreſs, 42 1. His conduct compared with 
that of James, 434, 435. His gefiius fruitful in reſources, 447. Viſits 
his fleet at Portſmouth, 452. His bravery in the battle of Landon, 
459. His conduct as a general, ib. His grief on the death of queen 
Mary, 469. Takes Namur, iii. 12. Plot againft him, 13. Defended 
from the charge of temporiſing, 30, 31. Forms the brand alliance, 49. 
| Dies, 57. His character, 58. Manner in which the news of his death 
was received by different foreign ſtates, 66. e 
. William deWilford, admiral of the Narrow Seas in the reign of Henry IV. 
waſtes the coaſt of Bretagne, 1. 155. | | 


Wilbughby, Sir Hugh, ſails in ſearch of a north-eaſt paſſage, in which 


voyage he is frozen to death, i. 314. | | 
Wilmet and Lillingſton, their expedition againſt St. Domingo, iii. 11. 
Wines, price of, regulated by act of parliament, i. 143. E 

Winter, commodore, ſails with a ſquadron to reſieve Jerſey and Guern- 
ſey, and deſtroys the French fleet, i. 302. Sent with a ſquadron t6 


bring over ambaſſadors from Spain, 321. Receives a preſent of a gold 


chain from the emperor Charles V. and is afterwards tried for his life, 
15. Created an admiral by queen Elizabeth, and afterwards ſails to 


Scotland, 338. Knighted, and ſent to Holland to demand fatisfation 


for piracies committed, 373. Commanded a ſquadron in the Downs | 


. _ when the Spaniſh armada approached, 4179. 

Wittena-Gemote, or Saxon aſſembly of the ſtates, i. 34. 

Wolfe, colonel, lands the troops near Carthagena, iv. 138. 

_ Wolfe, general, principally inſtrumental in the reduction of Louiſbourg, 
V. 122. His operations againſt Quebec, 158---151. Slain, 172, 173. 
— Inſcription on his monument in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 177, notes 
Woodhoufe, Sir William, vice-admiral of the North Seas, i. 293. 


#001, Engliſh, the excluſive right of exporting it confined to eight ports, 


i. 115, Laws paſſed in the reign of Edward III. reſpecting it, 121. 
When forbidden to be exported, ii. 50. 5 | 


N oollen manufacture eſtabliſhed in England, i. 121. Protection granted 


by Edward III. to John Kemp of Flanders, a woollen cloth weaver, to 


teach his art in England, 136. Value of exports in 1699, «lll. 61. 


- —— carried on in Spain, with the caule of its decline, i. 288. 


Wright, captain Fortunatus, his bravery, v. 37. 

Wuhan, ꝛent by Alfred to explore the North-Sea, i. 25. 8 0 

#/jlde, commodore, his engagement with Forbin, 11. 201. Broke by a 
court- martial, 254. | * | | ; 


Y ORK, duke of, claims the crown from Henry VI. i. 16g. Acknow- 
ledged his ſucceſſor by the parliament after the battle of Northamp- 
ton, 174. Defeated and flain by queen Margaret at the battle of 
Wakeheld-green, 175. : 9 ET | | | 

———, James, duke of, lord high admiral, ii. 217. Commands a fleet 
zgainſt the Dutch, 218. Defeats the Dutch fleet commanded by Op- 
dam, 220, Charged with occaſioning the victory to be incomplete, 
202. Quits the command of the fleet, 223. Takes the command oi 

the fleet in the third Dutch war, 260. Deprived by the teſt act of his 
office of lord high admiral, 269. Marries the filter of the duke of 
Modena, 281. Iſſue by his former marriage, ib. Retires to Bruſſels, 

295. Excites his brother Charles to acts of teverity, 306. See James IL 

Vert, Edward duke of, goes a volunteer with commodore Howe, v. 114. 


Goes out with Sir Edward Hawke as rear-admiral of the red, 364. 
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